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Editors Introduction 

Olmsted recorded his memorable impressions of the South and 
slavery in the fateful decade between the Compromise of 1850, 
which sought to avert national disunion, and Lincoln’s election as 
President, which precipitated it. His writings do more than reveal 
a little-known chapter in the life of a world-famous landscape archi¬ 
tect. Far more important, they present a uniquely candid and real¬ 
istic picture of the pre-Civil War South. The Cotton Kingdom, 
which abridges and synthesizes his observations, is the nearest thing 
posterity has to an exact transcription of a civilization which time 
has tinted with hues of romantic legend. Olmsted’s account, in other 
words, is an indispensable work in the process of recapturing the 
American past. 

Olmsted's Early Years 

Frederick Law Olmsted was bom in Hartford, Connecticut, on 
April 26, 1822, the son of John Olmsted, a prosperous merchant, and 
Charlotte Law (Hull) Olmsted. His formal education fell largely to 
a succession of country parsons, with whom he lodged, but he ob¬ 
viously derived more of lasting value from his father, who nourished 
his love of travel and trained his powers of observation by taking 
the family on summer trips through the countryside. Before Fred 
was twelve he had traversed, on foot or by wagon, the Connecticut 
Valley, the White Mountains and most of the New England coast 
from Kennebec to Naugatuck. “We were our own servants,” he 
wrote in fond retrospect, “my father seldom tmsting strangers in 
these journeys with the feeding, cleaning or harnessing of his 
horses.” * By wagon, stagecoach, canalboat and steamer he had, more¬ 
over, gone farther afield—to West Point, Trenton Falls, Lake George 
and Quebec. Sensitive to natural beauty, he also observed agricul¬ 
ture at every stage of development, from the wasteful practices of 

^ F. L. Olin.stetl, “Pa.ssages in tlie Life of an Unpractical Man,” F. L. Olm¬ 
sted, Jr., and Theodora Kimball, eds., Frederick Law Olmsted, Landscape Archi¬ 
tect (New York, 1922-1928), 1, 46. My biographical summary is based upon 
this volume and upon Broadus Mitchell, Frederick Law Olmsted, A Critic of 
the Old South (Baltimore, 1924), chap. i. 
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the backwoodsman to the tidy management of the long-settled Yan¬ 
kee. These observations were to serve him well when he himself took 
up farming. 

In 1836, when he was fourteen years old, a bad case of sumac 
poisoning affected his eyes, and instead of entering Yale College, as 
planned, he led what he afterward called a “decently restrained 
vagabond life” for two and a half years, while “nominally” studying 
with a topographical engineer in Andover, Massachusetts, and later 
in Collinsville, Connecticut.^ He next tried clerking in a French im¬ 
porting house in New York (which he heartily disliked, but which 
afforded considerable time for reading on his own); then in 1842, 
and again in 1^47, he attended science classes at Yale as a special 
student. In the interval, partly for reasons of health, he shipped be¬ 
fore the mast to Canton. This experience, which bridged the years 
f^‘i3-1844, taught him more about the brutal discipline at sea, how¬ 
ever, than it did about the strange life in Chinese ports, all too briefly 
visited. He was later to be reminded of the voyage when evaluating 
the treatment of slaves on Southern plantations.^' During his second 
term of residence at Yale two of his intimates were his younger 
brother John, who was headed toward medicine, and Charles Loring 
Brace, who was afterward to distinguish himself as a pioneer social 
worker m the New York slums. They tramped, fi.shed and boated 
together and argued religion and the topics of the day, as colletre 
youths are wont to do. John and Charles were to play an important 
part in Fred s travels of the 1850’s. ^ 

nrf f- summers on several farms, acquiring 

prachcal knowledge and supplementing it with the latest informa¬ 
tion m agncultural journals. He aimed to be a scientific farmer ac- 

tablished him on a small tract of his own near Guilford, Connecticut 
here he did so well that the next year his father bought him a 
much krger place of 130 acres at South Side, Staten Island, Lw ^ 

The ^enty-six-year-old owner .speedily improved the unsiehtlv 
pounds of the old Dutch farmhouse by shifting the roadway and 

Olmsted, Life of an Unpractical Man,” 61. 

Introduction to the Cotton Kingdom are to th reader, all references in this 
the original work of 1861. ^ present edition rather than to 
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He then proceeded to put the soil into full production. Soon he was 
winning prizes for the best crops of wheat and turnips and the finest 
assortment of fruits. He also imported English machinery for better 
results, and in partnership with a friend he installed the first cylin¬ 
drical-drainage-tile system in the United States. Always eager to 
learn new methods, he visited farms in various parts of the North, 
defraying his expenses and sharing his observations with others by 
writing for newspapers and magazines. 

His interest in agriculture and his wandering foot now prompted 
him to accompany his brother John and their friend Charles Brace 
on a walking trip in Europe. John had impaired his eyes and general 
health while studying medicine in New York after graduation from 
Yale and needed a vacation from books. Charles, then a theological 
student in New York whose thoughts were turning more and more 
toward philanthropic work, wished to note the “varying develop¬ 
ments of human nature under different biases and institutions.” All 
agreed they would pay principal heed to “those classes which form 
the majority of the people” as the best way of gauging the “wisdom 
of national institutions.” Hurrying the spring work on the farm, Fred 
embarked with his companions on the sailing vessel Henry Clay for 
Liverpool on May 3,1850, for an excursion which took them to Eng¬ 
land, Wales, Ireland, Germany, Belgium, France and Scotland be¬ 
fore the brothers returned to New York on October 4, leaving 
Charles Brace behind for further adventures on the Continent. 

Frederick wrote up a portion of the trip—the ocean voyage and 
the first four weeks in England and Wales—in Walks and Talks of 
an American Fanner in England, published in 1852 by the firm of 
G. P. Putnam, New York.^ The trio did not neglect medieval castles 

* The quotations in this and the preceding paragraph are, unless otherwise 
indicated, from this work, page 2. The book was originally published in two 
parts in Futnam's Semi-monthly Library, with the first part also issued in 
London by D. Boguc. On January 11, 1851, Olmsted informed Brace that he 
had begun the writing, and on October 17, 1852, he told another friend of 
college days, Frederick J. Kingsbury, that tlie two parts bound in a single 
volume had appeared two days before. Correspondence in the Olmsted Papers 
(Library of Congress). There was sufficient demand for Putnam to reprint the 
book in 1854. A revised and enlarged edition, published in 1859 by J. H. 
Riley and Company, Columbus, Ohio, compressed the original narrative from 
246 to 206 pages and added 158 pages (thirteen chapters and two appendices). 
The new matter dealt almost wholly with rural life, London being dismissed in 
half a page. Letters from Charles Brace during the walking trip are in Emma 
Brace, The Life of Charles Loring Brace (London, 1894), 89-97. 
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and ancient ruins, and though Olmsted passed over the fact in his 
book, they also visited London. They spent most of their ou ing, 
however, observing rural folk and ways of living. At rst t ey 
tramped at the rate of a hundred miles in six days, knapsacks on 
back, but later, when their feet had sufficiently hardened, they cov¬ 
ered two hundred in the same length of time at a brisk four miles 
an hour. Bed and board averaged 75 cents a day for each. ’ The 
Staten Island fanner was greatly impressed by the cleanliness, order¬ 
liness and neatness of the English countryside, the sturdiness of the 
farm buildings and the unvarying hospitality of the innkeepers—all 
of which he was to miss in his travels in the American slave states. 
Where British methods of tillage diverged from those at home, he 
carefully noted the differences, with results not always complimen¬ 
tary to the English, though his balance sheet favored the older coun¬ 
try. His purpose in publishing a narrative of the trip was to impart 
to his “brother farmers and their families” in the United States the 
"practical agricultural information” and "useful suggestions” he had 
gleaned abroad. 

This was Olmsted s first book. Quite apart from the light it cast on 
English rural life, it is important as disclosing many of the qualities 
that were to mark his writings on the South. Like these subsequent 
accounts, it was a circumstantial day-by-day portrayal of common 
people and common things and particularly of agricultural prac¬ 
tices, with the author expressing his own ideas along with the evi¬ 
dence pro and con. As he said in the Preface, he provided material 
from which his readers should have no difficulty in “forming their 
own views from the facts that I give them, and taking my opinions for 
only just what they shall seem to be worth.” As in his later works, 
too, he used the device of citing concrete incidents to clinch general 
observations and conclusions. He took particular pains to write 
clearly and straightforwardly, an ideal he did not always achieve 
in his books on the South. Commenting on a reviewer who remarked 
that his style showed “unaffected simplicity,” he said that “the most 
simple parts are those I worked hardest at to make simple.”« His 

® Walks and Talks (1859 ed.), 354, 359, Olmsted evidently had reservations 
about the frugal mode of travel, for after his return he wrote on November 12, 
1850, to Brace, still abroad, "I wish I had spent more money. I wish that I had 
borrowed money if necessary. I advise you to." Olmsted Papers (in the Library 
of Congress). 

® Mitchell, Olmsted, 25 n. 
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ear for peculiarities of speech was revealed in the occasional bits of 
dialogue. Olmsted also gained greater intellectual maturity from 
the experience. “I should say,” he wrote to Brace after the trip, "that 
I had more independance freedom of thought,” and am "less 
influenced by the mere fact of other s opinions.” He had at the same 
time learned "more charity and brotherhood with those who differ 
totally with me.” ^ 

In addition, his methods of inquiry and reporting were to stand 
him in good stead in his journeys through the slave states. He took 
along letters of introduction to British farmers from such persons as 
the widely traveled Charles Eliot Norton, afterward to be a dis¬ 
tinguished Harvard professor, and Andrew Jackson Downing, the 
well-known landscape gardener of Newburgh, New York. He scrib¬ 
bled notes on the spot and kept a diary, usually in the form of 
letters sent to his family and friends at home. To sharpen his im¬ 
pressions he made drawings from time to time, twelve of which 
appear in the 1852 edition of Walks and Talks. (He would later 
intersperse his book on the seaboard South with nine sketches, and 
preface his volume on Texas with a charming illustration of him¬ 
self and John camping beside a river.*) 

The student of Olmsted’s life career will, moreover, find unmis¬ 
takable traces in Walks and Talks of his developing preoccupation 
with landscape design. His fondness for Nature almost burst its 
bonds in his praise of the English countryside after a May shower— 
"green, dripping, glistening, gorgeous!” The hawthorn hedges, fra¬ 
grant with pink and white blossoms, enchanted him, at least until 
the practical farmer inside him reflected that they often shaded the 
growing crops and drew valuable nourishment from the soil. No 
such doubts assailed him, however, as to the spacious public gar¬ 
dens, on some of which he descanted with loving detail. "Probably 
there is no object of art that Americans of cultivated taste generally 
more long to see in Europe, than an English park,” he remarked.® 

’’ Olmsted to Brace, January 11, 1851. Olmsted Papers. 

® Thoiigli the artists name is not given in these w'orks, there can be no 
doubt as to his identity. See, for example, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States (New York, 1856), 424. 

® Walks and Talks (1852 ed.), 87, 133, 178. In the revised edition (263) 
he observes, “The sublime or the picturesque in nature is much more rare in 
England, except on the sea-coast, than in America; but there is every where a 
great deal of quiet, peaceful, graceful beauty which the works of man have 
generally added to, and which I remember but little like at home.” 
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Curiously, little evidence of this burgeoning interest appeaw in his 
published accounts of the South, though some o t e e ges in 
Louisiana and Mississippi pleased him almost as much as those of 
Herefordshire, and in Raleigh, North Carolina, he severely criticized 
the lack of landscaping about the State House." In Dixie he ap¬ 
parently found human conditions too absorbing to devote muc 
space to the inanimate beauties of Nature." 

The Journeys in the Slave States 

A photograph of Olmsted in 1850, the year he went to England, 
shows a young man of twenty-eight, slight of build, with a high 
forehead, long wavy dark hair parted on the right, wide-set eyes, 
mobile lips, and well-molded nose and chin. His appearance sug¬ 
gested studiousness and artistic perception ratlier than the tiller 
of the soil or the adventurous youth who gloried in an aptitude for 
roughing it!* ^ In after years his wife remembered him at this period 
as “fond of arguments” and “full of life and fun,” ^ and his book on 
Britain does reveal occasional glints of humor. To most outsiders, 
however, the photograph probably came closer to their conception 
of the man. “His face is generally very placid, with all the expres¬ 
sive delicacy of a womans,” remarked an associate in Civil War 
relief work of a somewhat older Olmsted, adding that “there is a 
deep, calm thoughtfulness about him which is always attractive and 
sometimes—provoking.” And Charles Eliot Norton wrote a little 
later, “All the lines of his face imply refinement and sensibility to 
such a degree that it is not till one has looked through them to what 
is beneath, that the force of his will and reserved power of his 
character become evident.” ® 


1 Seaboard Slave States^ 318-319, and Back Country, 13-14, 35 (Cotton 
Kingdom, 134, 406-407, 423). 

2 “Yet,” Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer wrote forty years later in commenting 
on this neglect, “one hardly needs to hear Mr. Olmsted talk about his Southern 
journeys to feel that, like his boyLsh wanderings, like his saunters among English 
parks and meadows, they helped his artistic development.” “Frederick Law 
Olmsted,” Century Magazine, XLVI (1893), 862. 

» Olmsted s phrase in a letter to his father. Mitchell, Olmsted, 43. 

^ Olmsted and Kimball, Olmsted, I, 79. 

5 Letter of Katharine P. Wormeley, May 21, 1862, in her The Other Side 
of War with the Army of the Potomac ( Boston, 1888), 63; Norton to George W. 
Curtis, September 21, 1863, in Norton, Letters (Sara Norton and M. A. De W. 
Howe, eds., Boston, 1913), I, 264. 
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Olmsted's next expedition was to a strange part of his own coun¬ 
try. This came about as the result of a combination of things. One 
was his zest for travel, and another his interest in learning about 
an unfamiliar type of agriculture. But the precipitating cause was a 
recurrent debate with Charles Brace, which doubtless began in 
college days and reached fiery heights at the Staten Island farm, 
where Charles often went from Manhattan to spend a Sunday. Brace 
was a '‘red hot abolitionist," while Olmsted, though disliking slavery, 
pleaded extenuating circumstances for the slaveholders.® Brace may 
have been referring to one of these verbal bouts when he wrote to a 
mutual friend of the “torrent of argument, mixed with divers oaths 
on Fred’s part, and abuse on both!" It is evident that with his inti¬ 
mates Olmsted did not always display that “charity and brotherhood 
with those who differ totally with me," which he had counted as 
one of the gains of his English trip. On one occasion Charles took 
Theodore Parker with him as reinforcement, and on another William 
Lloyd Garrison.^ 

In the end the two cronies agreed that the best way to settle their 
dispute would be for Olmsted to go south and judge conditions at 
first hand. This Olmsted was all the readier to do because the Com¬ 
promise of 1850 had for the most part stilled the “unwholesome ex¬ 
citement” which had long warped popular consideration of the 
slavery issue in both sections, and in the relaxed state of the public 
mind he believed he might contribute to a rational and conciliatory 
understanding of the problem. “Men are never so likely to settle a 
question rightly as when they discuss it freely,” was a favorite quota¬ 
tion of his from Macaulay.® He was also weary of “the deluge of 
spoony fancy pictures” of the South which was pouring from the 
press.^ 

Brace broached the project to Henry J. Raymond, editor of the 
recently established New York Times (then called the New-York 
Daily Times), Raymond talked five minutes with Olmsted, made no 
inquiry concerning his views on slavery or on any other subject, and 
promptly engaged him as a special correspondent. “The only intima- 

® Olmsted to F. J. Kingsbury, October 17, 1852. Olmsted Papers. For Brace's 
sentiments on slavery, see Brace, Brace, 57, 72, 102, 116, 265. Olmsted's views 
are analyzed at some length later in this Introduction. 

^ Brace, Brace, 61; Mitchell, Olmsted, 44. 

® Seaboard Slave States, pp. x\a, 178; Back Country, p. vi. 

® Olmsted to F. J. Kingsbury, October 17, 1852. Olmsted Papers. 
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tion I received of his expectations as to the matter I should write, 
Olmsted stated later, “was a request that it should be confined to 
personal observations, and the expression of a wish that I would not 
feel myself at all restricted or constrained by regard to consistency 
with the general position of the paper or anything else.” ' The editor’s 
confidence in a young man whom he had never before seen doubt* 
less stemmed from the qualities Olmsted had shown in his recently 
published book on England. 

Olmsted set forth from Washington on December 11, 1852. “I 
wish to see for myself,” he told the readers of the Thries in his in¬ 
troductory article, “and .shall endeavor to report with candor and 
fidelity, to you. the ordinary condition of the laborers of the South, 
with respect to material comfort and moral and intellectual hap¬ 
piness.” - After a month on the way he wrote back that the trip was 
costing him $2.00 a day above traveling expenses and that he ex¬ 
pected to do the whole for about $300.'’ Proceeding by steamboat, 
train and stagecoach, and occasionally on horseback, he visited the 
eastern sections of Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia as far south 
as Savannah, then struck westward across Georgia and Alabama, 
taking the steamer from Mobile for New Orleans. Spending mo.st 
of his time in the hill country, he studied the mode of life assiduously 
wherever he went and constantly reflected on his experiences. He 
returned from Louisiana by way of Vicksburg, Memphis and then 
“along the easteni base of the Appalachian Chain in the upper parts 
of the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas and 
Virginia.” * The entire journey took three months. 

His letters began appearing in the Times on Febniary 16, 1853, 
under the pseudonym of “Yeoman” and the running title of “The 
South,” and they continued at short intervals for forty-nine more 
installments, the last on February 13,1854. Raymond in prefacing the 
series commended the “accurate, complete and dispassionate state¬ 
ment of facts,” which he hoped would correct the usual accounts 
written to “fortify some preconceived opinion” or “to aid the attain¬ 
ment of some political purpose.” Olmsted himself was a bit unhappy 
about his efforts since he felt that in covering so much of the South 

' New York Times, February 13, 1854, p. 2; Mitchell, Olmsted, 44. 

- New York Times, February 16, 1853, p. 2. 

Mitchell, Olmsted, 47. 

* New York Times, November 21, 1853, p. 2. 
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so fast he could do “no more than to glance at the outside of things/' ® 
Moreover, he was disappointed in his expectation that Charles Brace 
would polish the style of the letters before they were printed. 

Raymond, for his part, seems at first to have expressed privately 
some dissatisfaction with the articles, for Olmsted exploded to Brace, 
“I can't write a different sort of letters. If Raymond wanted states¬ 
manship and generalizations he is at the wrong shop.” He admitted, 
however, that his first two pieces were the “poorest of the lot.” What¬ 
ever Raymond's doubts, he did not communicate them directly to 
Olmsted, and soon, according to Brace, he was praising his roving 
correspondent's “powers of observation and detailed reporting—giv¬ 
ing just the facts that people want and seldom get.” With the ap¬ 
pearance of the final installment of the letters he wrote editorially, 
“We think we run no hazard in saying that they constitute decidedly 
the best rej-ort that has ever been made, of the industrial condition 
and prospects of the Southern section of the Union.” ^ 

The series aroused considerable interest in the South as well as 
the North. Raymond spoke of receiving “warm commendations” 
from men in both sections and of widely differing convictions.^ The 
Southern Literary Messenger, which said after the first two letters 
that it could find no objections to them, warmly endorsed Olmsted's 
undertaking, adding that "'this is exactly what we wish all well-dis¬ 
posed and well-behaved Northern people, who desire to know sornc- 
thing of the South, tvould do” ^ Correspondence printed in the 
Tunes as Olmsted moved farther into Dixie was similarly approving. 
If an Alabamian noted that the traveler was “looking at things 
through a pair of sharp Northern eyes,” he too considered the gen¬ 
eral tone of the articles “acceptable to unbiased Southerners.” ^ 

Yet all was not sweetness and light. The Savannah Republican 

Olmsted to F. J. Kingsbury, February 26, 1853. Olmsted Papers. 

® Mitchell, Olmsted, 47, 48, 49. 

7 New York Times, February 13, 1854, p. 4. 

» Ibid. 

® Copied in the Times, March 10, 1853, p. 3. An advertisement for the Sea¬ 
board Slave States in ibid., January 28, 1856, quotes the New Orleans Delta 
to like effect. 

^ “A Native Southerner” in the Times, June 6, 1853, p. 2. For other expres¬ 
sions of approval, see “R. J. W.” (a Virginian) in ibid., March 22, p. 3, and 
“H. W. P.” (a New Yorker who had resided in the South) in the issue of April 
7, p. 2. Olmsted reprinted these two letters in the Seaboard Slave States, 717- 
720, and the Cotton Kingdom, 601-604, 
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accused the Times of seeking to disturb the existing harmony be¬ 
tween the sections: “It sends a stranger among us to spy out the 
nakedness of the land/ What is its object, if it be not an evil one?'' 
It denied that any Northerner, however honest and intelligent, could 
grasp the ramifications of the slavery system; it doubted whether 
even a Southerner could do so.“ At the opposite pole, as Raymond 
ruefully pointed out, “violent Anti-Slavery journals denounced the 
pieces as “designed to gloss over the evils of Slavery, and to discuss 
the subject upon a false basis." •* They were irked because Olmsted 
concerned himself with the economic rather than the moral aspects 
of the institution. 

Such criticisms only confirmed Raymond’s opinion of the value 
of the series. As a result he commissioned Olmsted on his return 
to make a trip to a different part of the South. This time Olmsted 
had an additional reason for going—his brother John s weak lungs, 
which, it was hoped, a long jaunt in the saddle, camping along the 
way, would remedy. Heading for Texas, the two left Baltimore on 
November 10, 1853, by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for Wheel¬ 
ing on the Ohio River, continued by steamboat, stage and rail 
through Kentucky and Tennessee to Nashville, observing conditions 
as they went, and then proceeded on the Mississippi to New Orleans. 
In mid-December at Natchitoches, Louisiana, on the Red River 
near the Texas border, they bought horses and supplies for the fur¬ 
ther journey, together with a pack mule “endowed with the bigotry 
of his race." Their equipment ranged from blankets, overcoats, guns 
and a tent with an India-rubber mat, to medicines, emergency ra¬ 
tions and pocket classics. In a saddle trip of some two thousand 
miles they visited the ranching and farming country which lay be¬ 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and a roughly parallel line running from 
Natchitoches through Nacogdoches and Austin in Texas to the Rio 
Grande at Eagle Pass. They took time also to dip south across the 
border into Mexico for a week. By May they were back in New 
Orleans.^ They had originally planned on seeing California as well 
as Texas, but Indian outbreaks made this impossible.® 

2 Copied from the Savannah Republican^ February 22, 1853, in the Times, 
March 9, p. 3. Raymond replied editorially on the next page. 

3 Ibid., February 13, 1853, p. 4. 

4 F. L. Olmsted, A Journey through Texas; or, a Saddle-Trip on the South¬ 
western Frontier (New York, 1857), passim, 

s Rensselaer, ^'Olmsted,'’ 862. 
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Olmsted’s letters, signed “Yeoman” as before, commenced in the 
New York Times on March 6,1854, and, under the usual caption of 
“A Tour in the Southwest,” appeared irregularly till June 7. The 
series, which told nothing of &e month spent in reaching Natchi¬ 
toches, gave a day-by-day account of the brothers’ wanderings 
thereafter to April 5, shortly before venturing into Mexico, when 
they were at Fort Inge on the Leona River, a tributary of the Rio 
Grande. The fifteen articles were less than a third as many as for 
the first trip, though the entire journey took twice as long. The reason 
for this is uncertain. There may have been exceptional difficulties of 
communication or, what is more likely, the Times now found its 
space taxed by the exciting discussions in Congress over the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, as well as by other political events at home and 
abroad. Three weeks before the series began appearing, Raymond 
had announced that he had on hand several installments which he 
could not yet publish because of the “pressure of news upon our 
columns.” ® Nor was there the same immediate evidence of reader 
response as before. This was probably due to the remoteness of the 
region, added to the distractions arising from the revival of sectional 
controversy after the false calm of the Compromise of 1850. Olm¬ 
sted’s total pay from the Times for the two series of articles was 
$720.^ 

Upon reaching New Orleans the brothers parted company. John, 
having failed to derive the expected good from the tour, now hurried 
home. “The abominable diet, and the fatigue, sometimes relatively 
too severe, had served to null the fresh benefits of pure air and 
stimulating travel.”® The insatiable Frederick, seizing the occasion 
to round out his knowledge of the South, took to the saddle alone, 
wending his way across central Mississippi and through the Ap¬ 
palachian highlands of Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, North Caro¬ 
lina and Virginia to Richmond, whence he returned to New York by 
steamer. This third trip, covering what Olmsted called the back coun¬ 
try, lasted from May, 1854, to early August. 

Thou^ he apparently made this final jaunt on his own initiative, 
he eventually published ten articles about it under the title “The 

* New York Times, February 13, 1854, p. 4. 

^ Olmsted to his father, December 31, 1854, cited in Laura Wood Roper, 
“Frederick Law Olmsted in the ‘Literary Republic,’ ” Mississippi Valley His¬ 
torical Review. XXXIX (1952-1953), 466. 

* Journey through Texas, pp. v, 380. 
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Southerners at Home” in the New York Tribune, a new medium for 
him. The only indication of authorship at the time was that the 
pieces, which appeared between June 3 and August 24, 1857, were 
announced as “From the Journal of a Northern Traveler on Horse¬ 
back.” They were advance portions of the book he was then writing 
on his latest travels and described that part of the journey from the 
river town of St. Francisville, Louisiana, on the lower Mississippi, 
to northern Alabama near the Tennessee line. The account corre¬ 
sponds roughly with the first five chapters of the Back Country, pub¬ 
lished three years later. 

Altogether, Olmsted reckoned tliat the three expeditions occupied 
fourteen months. Some places he visited more than once. Of the 
eleven states which were to join the Southern Confederacy he 
missed only Arkansas and Florida, and he went to two slave states— 
Kentucky and Maryland—which did not secede. He tried every 
known means of conveyance, constantly using his “sharp Nc'rthern 
eyes” and recording at the first opportunity his conversations with 
people and his impressions of the country. James Russell Lowell, 
no mean judge, praised his faithful rendition of dialect." Unfortu¬ 
nately his notebooks and manuscript journals have not survived; 
presumably they perished in a fire on his Staten Island farm in 1863. 

After the manner of his English trip, he had armed himself with 
letters of introduction, some of them “from distinguished men, both 
of the North and the South,” and in his second and third tours he 
carried a general letter of credence from the governor of New 
York.’ Though he evidently found these credentials helpful, most 
of his contacts came about more casually. He chatted not only with 
fellow travelers but also with farmers of every kind, merchants, 
miners, lumbermen, lawyers, white laborers, women, Negroes— 
anyone who came to hand. At least five hundred white men, he es¬ 
timated, “told me something of their lives and fortunes, across their 
own tables.” - He discovered, however, that “The rank-and-file 
plantation negroes are not to be made ready acquaintance with by 
chance or through letters of introduction.” ’ But that merely spurred 
him to extra exertions. As to the freedom with which people ex- 

” Uasigned review of the Back Countty in the Atlantic Monthly, VI (1860), 
6.36. 

’ Back Country, 425, 426. 

2 Cotton Kingdom, 12. 

» Back Country, 72 {Cotton Kingdom, 445). 
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pressed themselves, we can rely upon the evidence of his own pages, 
which goes far to confirm his statement that he was ‘‘usually taken 
for and treated as a Southerner” until he explained otherwise.^ 
Being regardful always of the retail traffic of life, Olmsted's ob¬ 
servations shed light on all manner of things: dress, diet, health, 
drinking habits, travel accommodations, agricultural practices, cat¬ 
tle drives, land values, class distinctions, cultural attainments, reli¬ 
gious attitudes, moral standards, social diversions, even the songs of 
river boatmen. Inescapably, though, his overriding interest was the 
institution of slavery and its effects on both races. It was for this 
reason above all others that he had gone south, and as his journeys 
broadened his knowledge, he constantly noticed new manifestations 
of its influence. His study of conditions, however, was practical 
rather than theoretical, realistic rather than emotional. These quali¬ 
ties underline the special character of his accomplishment. 

OhnstecVs Trilogy on the South 

Even before setting out on his first trip to the Soutli, Olmsted 
planned to give his observations more permanent form than fleeting 
newspaper pieces."’ Anticipating this task, he asked his father, after 
a month on the way, to mark in the Times articles infelicities of 
style and factual inaccuracies “that I may have the advantage of 
them in revising.” He became conscious also of faults of reporting 
due to insufficient knowledge of the historical background, and by 
the same token he felt the need of fuller statistics to fortify or 
modify his findings. Hence on his return from the journey he busied 
himself in various New York libraries, delving into Virginia history, 
for example, “to follow down the influence of aristocracy and slavery 
on the conditions of the state.”' These inquiries he supplemented 
by wide reading in agricultural journals as well as in Northern and 
Southern newspapers. To deal adequately with the moot question 
of the relative well-being of Northern workingmen and Negro slaves, 
he collected information at first and second hand concerning “the 
food, the wages, and the habits” of the laborers in some hundred 
farm families in every free state (except California) and in Canada.® 

♦ Back Country y 407 (Cotton Kingdom, 549). 

Letter to F. J. Kingsbury, October 17, 1852. Olmsted Papers. 

® Letter of January 10, 1853, from Raleigh, N.C. Mitchell, Olmsted, 47. 

^ Olmsted to liis father, December 31, 1854. Ibid., 50. 

« Seaboard Slave States, 702 (Cotton Kingdom, 485). 
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Moreover, since he did not actually write the book till after his 
subsequent travels in the South, he took occasion to utilize these 
later experiences “to correct the erroneous impressions of the 
earlier.” ® This led in some cases to the expression of stiflFer judg¬ 
ments than in his Times articles. 

He began writing the first volume of what was to be a trilogy in 
the late summer or early autumn of 1854. Constant interruptions— 
further researches, the management of the Staten Island farm, a 
siege of dyspepsia in December—slowed his pace, however, while 
his change of residence to New York tlie following spring to join 


the shaky publishing house of Dix & Edwards proved an added dis¬ 
traction. At one stage he reported that he had been able to sweat 
out only thirty-six pages in six weeks.’ But the birth pangs finally 
came to an end. With the Preface dated January 9, 1856, A Journey 
in the Seaboard Slave States, with Remarks on Their Economy, ap¬ 
peared under the imprint of the author’s own house, Dix & Edwards- 
abroad it was marketed by Sampson Low, Son & Company of Lon- 

?'i enhirged considerably upon the Times 

articles, though it did not include the trip back from New Orleans. 

traveled a second time through that part of the South and he was 

Our Seaboard Have Statea b<,r,. the over-all title of 

follow. notice that other volumes were to 


far less person:, attSrlm 

Jhe publishing bt^lness, going for his hnn twrl" 

and of drawing free, „p„„ ,, for ^^urpoTr^ r^C 

® Seaboard Slave States, p. i*. 

’ Mik lioll. Olmsted, 50-52 
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he understated his role. If one may judge from his revision of the 
part of the narrative published in the Times—where comparison is 
alone possible—he transposed material, rectified occasional misstate¬ 
ments and sometimes strove for a more polished diction. Obviously, 
no one would question his correcting the population of Nacogdoches 
from 2000 to 500,* but his literary sense was less sure. Thus, when 
Frederick quoted a harassed farmer’s wife as saying, “Good God! 
what’s the matter with the child?” John altered it to “Jupiter! what’s 
the matter with this child?” On the whole, however, the style of the 
book seems to be Frederick’s rather than John’s, and Frederick is 
not known to have ev(ir complained of the collaboration. In fact, 
he even allowed the “Jupiter” emendation to stand when he could 
have restored the original exclamation in the Cotton Kingdom.^ 

The raw material which John reworked included, in addition to 
his brother’s field notes, information Frederick had gathered after 
his return from the Texas trip, doubtless at the same time he was 
digging up data for the Seaboard Slave States. 'The nature of these 
further investigations is indicated in the Appendix of the completed 
volume. This contains a chronology of Texas history, a digest of the 
state constitution and elaborate statistical tables, together with a 
list of thirty-three historical and geographical treatises and personal 
accounts. Obviously other books were drawn upon as well, since this 
bibliography omits some titles referred to in the main text. The 
volume issued from the press in mid-January, 1857, under the title 
A Journey through Texas; or, a Saddle-Trip on the Southwestern 
Frontier; with a Statistical Appendix. Dix, Edwards & Company 
were again the publishers, with Sampson Low, Son & Company in 
London and Thomas Constable & Company in Edinburgh manag¬ 
ing the foreign sales. The 516 pages—far more extensive than the 
selections printed in the Times-included the interesting journey 
from Baltimore to Natchitoches as well as the less germane jaunt 
into Mexico. 

After Olmsted got back from Europe he turned to preparing the 
final volume of the trilogy, the one on the back-country South. He 
pitched into it with enthusiasm, informing his father on February 7, 

* Compare the New York Times, March 21, 1854, p. 2, with Texas, 80. 

^ Compare the Times, March 3, p. 2, with Texas, 49. 

0 Cotton Kingdom, 282. 
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1857, “I busy myself in my book. Write every night till four o clock 
and get on grandly.”’ He had a little material in shape to begin 
with, because in the first Times series he had recorded some of his 
impressions of the region formed while returning from his tour of 
the seaboard states.® As before, he also garnered supplementary data 
from reference works. By the middle of the year he had made 
enough progress to publish some portions in the New York Tribune, 
and in another six months he had finished the first draft of the entire 
volume. 

This was no mean achievement, for he had been beset by many 
cares: the failure of his publishing house, worries over his enforced 
neglect of the Staten Island farm, grief over John’s death from tuber¬ 
culosis after a lingering illness. On top of these distractions had come 
the obligations arising from his appointment in September as super¬ 
intendent of New York’s Central Park, a post which was to be the 
steppingstone to his subsequent career as a landscape architect. He 
still planned to write a chapter on the “natural history of southern 
politics,” but the multiplying responsibilities of the park (of which 
he became architect in chief in May, 1858), together with a trip to 
Europe late in 1859 in connection with these duties, kept him from 
ever doing so.® 

The book finally appeared in the summer of 1860 from the press 
of Mason Brothers in New York, with Sampson Low, Son & Company 
as the London agents. Entitled A Journey in the Back Country, the 
492 pages also included an Index for the three volumes. As origi¬ 
nally conceived, the work, like its two predecessors, was to have 
consisted “almost exclusively of simple observation with little theo¬ 
rizing or summarizing,” but as the manuscript grew under his pen, 
Olmsted amplified its scope. “Facts of general observation and con¬ 
clusions of judgment,” he explained in the Preface, “form a larger 
part of this volume than of the others, because they are appropriately 
deduced from all preceding details.” ‘ He was at last ready to play 


^ Mitchell, Olmsted, 52. 

November 21. December 3, 28, 

^ J incorporated with minor changes in chaps, ii 

and m of the Back Country. 

* Mitchell, O/mstcd, 52-53; Olmsted and Kimball, Olmsted, 7; Back Country 
p. v; Edward Cary, George William Curtis (Boston, 1894), 106-107. 

* Letter to John Olmsted, June, 1854, Mitchell, Olmsted, 49; Back Country, 
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the statesman, a role he had deemed unsuitable when he embarked 
on his initial Southern trip. The deepening sectional crisis plus the 
fact that he believed he was now saying his last say on the South 
were no doubt the determining factors. He had the Mason Brothers 
send specially bound copies of the book, with his compliments, 
to Henry J. Raymond of the Times and Charles A. Dana of the 
Tribune.^ 

As for Olmsted’s publication arrangements, he (or, rather, his 
father) underwrote the costs of the Seaboard Slave States, including 
the advertising, and he paid Dix & Edwards a percentage on the 
sales for bringing it out. His contract for the Journey through Texas 
provided that the firm, after being reimbursed for the publication 
charges, should pay him 12/2 per cent royalty. He received a similar 
return from the Mason Brothers for the Back Country. Sales records 
are fragmenUiry, but the first three printings of the Seaboard Slave 
States consisted of 2000, 1000 and 2000 copies respectively, and the 
first edition of Texas, of 2500. Olmsted noted that he obtained profits 
of only $52 in 1859, when the original interest in the books had tem¬ 
porarily slumped.^ 

More significant is the fact that the continuing demand proved 
sufficient to induce the Mason Brothers, who had taken over the 
works after the failure of Dix, Edwards & Company in 1857, to re¬ 
issue the Seaboard Slave States in 1859, 1861 and 1863 and the 
Journey through Texas in 1859 and 1860. Moreover, the Texas 
volume was published in German translation in Leipzig in 1857, 
1865 and 1874, because of its extensive account of German settle¬ 
ments in the Lone Star state. The Back Country, the concluding 
volume of the series, sold slowly for a time, the Masons reporting 
on January 28,1861, that it had been “remunerative neither to author 
nor publishers,” * but it too was reprinted in both New York and 
London during that year and again in New York in 1863.® 

The favorable reception of the books is further evidenced by the 

2 Mason Brothers to Olmsted, February 21, 1861. Olmsted Papers. 

® For a fuller account of these business matters, see Roper, “Olmsted in the 
‘Literary Republic,’ ” passim, and Mitchell, Olmsted, 53—54. 

* Mason Brothers to Olmsted. Olmsted Papers. 

® Long afterward, in response to a revived historical interest in the prewar 
South, Putnam republished the Seaboard Slave States (with an introduction by 
W. P. Trent and a biographical sketch by F. L. Olmsted, Jr.) in 1904, and the 
Back Country in 1907, both in two-volume editions. 
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praise that greeted them in both America and Britain. James Russell 
Lowell and Edwin L. Godkin were reminded-as historical scholars 
would later be—of Arthur Young’s classic description of France be¬ 
fore the Revolution, though Godldn considered Olmsteds account 
superior “in vividness of description and in photographic minute¬ 
ness.” ® Godkin’s estimate has particular value, for he was in an un¬ 
usually good position to judge. Arriving in the United States from 
England in November, 1856, the journalist had immediately sought 
out Olmsted because of his writings on the South, and had himself 
then set forth, on a similar mission through the seaboard slave states 
for the London Daily News, He afterward testified, “I saw^ noth¬ 
ing of the ‘peculiar institution' which Olmsted had not already 
recorded.” ^ Charles Dickens, another Briton with personal knowl¬ 
edge of the South, agreed that Olmsted, though offering no solution 
for slavery, had reported the situation accurately and reflected on it 
with care, and Harriet Beecher Stowe praised him for “the most 
thorough expose of the economical view of this subject which has 
ever appeared.” ® Charles Eliot Norton also recommended the three 
volumes as the “most important contributions to an exact acquaint¬ 
ance with the conditions and results of slavery in this country that 
have ever been published.” ^ Nearly all other contemporary com¬ 
ments and reviews were of like tenor.^ An even greater compliment 

® Lowell’s review of the Back Country in Atlantic Monthly, VI (1860), 635; 
Rollo Ogden, Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin (New York, 1907), 

I, 113. For similar comparisons by historians, sec John Morley, The Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone (London, 1903), II, 71 n.; two letters of J. Franklin 
Jameson in the 1920’s, in ‘‘Senator Beveridge, J. PYanklin Jameson, and Abraham 
Lincoln” (Elizabeth Donnan and L. F. Stock, eds.), Mmissippi Valley Historical 
Review, XXXV (1948-1949), 651, 659; and Mitchell, Olmsted, 92. 

^ Ogden, Life and Letters, I, 114. P"or excerpts from the Daily News series, 
which ran from December 6, 1856, to April 7, 1857, see 118-164. 

® Comments on the Seaboard Slave States in Household Words, XIV 
(August 23, 1856), 138, and the Independent, VIII (February 21, 1856), 57. 

® Letter to A. H. Clough, September 24, 1860. Norton, Letters, I, 211. 

1 See Roper, “Olmsted in the ‘Literary Republic,’ ” passim, for summaries 
of the reviews of the three volumes in newspapers and magazines in the United 
States and Great Britain. The one conspicuous exception to the rule was De 
Bow's Review, XXIII (1857), 113-131, whose editor, J. D. B. De Bow, New 
Orleans economist and professional Southerner, accused Olmsted in a raging 
and discursive article of writing books “abounding in bitterness and prejudices 
of every sort” in order to make them sell well in the North. Olmsted quotes 
from this review in tlie Back Country, 398 (Cotton Kingdom, 543). 
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perhaps was the Bostonian Henry Lee Higginson s decision to try 
living in Dixie after the war as a result of reading Olmsted.^ 

The Cotton Kingdom 

When the Back Country came oflF the press in mid-1860, the coun¬ 
try was in the thick of a presidential campaign, with the tension 
between North and South reaching a dangerous pitch. The previous 
autumn John Brown had made his reckless attempt at Harpers 
Ferry to start a servile insurrection, and a few months later had suf¬ 
fered death by hanging at the hands of Virginia to outraged cries 
in the North. The atmosphere in both sections reeked with fear and 
hatred. The Democrats, unable to resolve their differences over the 
constitutional status of slavery in the territories, were split into two 
parties with rival candidates, and Abraham Lincoln was running for 
the Republicans on a platform which, tlieir opponents rightly said, 
“could not cross tlie Ohio River.” 

The secession of the Lower South following Lincoln's victory in 
November, 1860, dismayed no one more than Olmsted. This triumph 
of the proslavery extremists meant that his endeavors to cool sec¬ 
tional fevers by fostering mutual understanding had irremediably 
failed. Unlike many Northerners, however, he had no doubts as to 
what course the government should pursue in the emergency. As 
he had avowed years before, . I am tremendously patriotic. . . . 
it's the strongest principle in my nature.” He had warned the South 
in the final pages of the Back Country that secession would bring 
war; and though tlie new administration had yet to take office and 
Northern opinion was wavering and confused, he wrote Charles 
Brace on December 8 that “my mind is made up for a fight. The 
sooner we get used to the idea the better, I think.” ^ Was there any 
way now in which he could use his unrivaled knowledge of slavery 
and its practices to strengthen the national cause? 

At this moment Sampson Low, Son & Company of London, who 
had handled Olmsted's three Southern volumes in England, made an 
appealing proposition. They invited him to revise and abridge his 

Van Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian Summer (New York, 1940), 
184-185; Bliss Perry, Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson (Boston, 1921), 
II, 250. 

^ Olmsted to F. J. Kingsbury, September 23, 1847. Olmsted Papers. 

* Back Country, 457, 459; Mitchell, Olmsted, 54, 
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writings into a single work for British readers.® Olmsted had long 
given thought to the English attitude on the slavery question and 
keenly realized its importance in the present crisis. He had taken 
soundings of popular sentiment on his 1850 trip and no doubt also 
on his later visits.® At one juncture he had tried unsuccessfully, as we 
shall see, to enlist British businessmen in a project to colonize free 
laborers in Texas. Olmsted realized that influential Britons favored 
the South, and he knew that the secessionists counted on the Minis¬ 
try’s support in the event of war with the North. This expectation 
rested largely on the South’s proud boast that “Cotton is King,” 
trumpeted on the floor of the United States Senate by James H. 
Hammond of South Carolina in 1858.’ “What would happen if no 
cotton was furnished for three years?” he cried. “. . . England 
would topple headlong and carry the whole civilized world with her 
save the South.” In the circumstances Olmsted was eager to do any¬ 
thing he could to guide English thought along pro-Northern lines. 

Though the Lows* proposal involved no remuneration for Olmsted, 
they promised to supply the plates free for an American edition. On 
the advice of his New York publishers, the Mason Brothers, who for 
their part offered him a royalty of 123* per cent, he entered into the 
arrangement. The Masons predicted a good sale both at home and 
abroad and pointed out that in any case he could lose nothing but 
his time.® If Olmsted hesitated at all, it was only to figure out how 
he could fit the undertaking in with his heavy duties at Central Park. 
He surmounted the obstacle by asking the journalist Daniel R. 
Goodloe to help him with the revision in return for half the profits. 
Goodloe, an antislavery North Carolinian, had worked since 1844 on 
various Washington newspapers, a career briefly interrupted by a 

s Lows to Olmsted, January 11, 1861. Olmsted Papers. 

« Walks and Talks of an American Farmer (1852 ed.), 220-221. 

’ Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 961. David Christy probably 
coined the phrase in his Cotton Is King: or the Culture of Cotton, and Its Rela¬ 
tion to Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce; to the Free Colored People; 
and to Those Who Hold That Slavery Is in Itself Sinftd (Cincinnati, 1855). 

F. L. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy (Chicago, 1931), chap, i, discusses the 
^sumptions and beliefs underlying the concept. For the use of this propaganda 
in England, see E. D. Adams, Great Britain and the American CivU War (New 
York, 1925), II, chap. X. 

« Mason Brothers to Olmsted, January 28, February 19, 21, 1861. Olmsted 
Papers. 
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clerkship under the Taylor administration, which he lost for writing 
a letter commending Uncle Toms Cabin. He was now editor of the 
National Era, a moderate antislavery paper published in the capi¬ 
tal. Though Olmsted had met him only casually, the choice was a 
natural one because of Goodloe’s many articles and pamphlets on 
the economics of slavery. Olmsted broached the project to him in a 
letter of February 12, 1861, and Goodloe instantly accepted.® 

The two worked at high speed, for the rapid march of events— 
the onset of the war at Fort Sumter in April and England’s recog¬ 
nition of the South’s belligerency in May—rendered time of the 
essence. Under the circumstances Olmsted prepared a brand-new 
introductory chapter on “Tlie Present Crisis” to point up observa¬ 
tions originally penned for calmer days. Occasional misunderstand¬ 
ings arose between author and editor because of their residence in 
different cities, and others because Goodloe wanted to inject more 
of himself into the book than Olmsted would allow. Olmsted wished 
him mainly to condense the earlier volumes and to bring the statistics 
in line with the later census of 1860; but Goodloe, in addition, han¬ 
kered to include some of his own “thoughts and inferences.” On one 
occasion he suggested appending brief annotations to the text and 
supplying a “copious introduction, upon the nature and condition of 
Slavery.”' 

Such an introduction would have given Goodloe an opportunity 
to expound his own reasons for the South’s economic backwardness. 
The true cause, he instructed Olmsted, was the concentration on 
cotton culture. This preoccupation absorbed capital and labor and 
handicapped all other undertakings, though the incompetence of 
unpaid workers was doubtless a contributing element. “Slavery is 
profitable to the few,” he went on, “because it is simply a privilege 
of robbing the many.” The institution not only impoverished the 
white community as a whole, but it rendered the Negro population 
a “meagre market for the products of manufacturing and commercial 
enterprize.” “What I maintain is simply this:” he said in widening 
the base of his argument, “that Slavery is an unnecessary inve.stment 

® Goodloe to Olmsted, February 15, 1861. Olmsted Papers. 

* Olmsted to his father, March 22, 1861; Goodloe to Olmsted, February 15, 
24, 1861. This account of the collaboration is derived from the Olmsted Papers, 
where, however, only Goodloe’s side of the correspondence is preserved. 
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of Capital, because Slaves, being rational beings can be induced to 
work without owning thera-or if that is not true of negroes, they 
may be dispensed with and white men will take their places. . . . 
and do their work 3 or 4 times as well.” Hence it followed that 
emancipation, though destroying three billion dollars of slave prop¬ 
erty, would not diminish in actuality the South’s productive re¬ 
sources. 

This was a somewhat different approach to the matter from that 
of Olmsted, who attributed the slaveholder’s plight largely to the 
inefficiency of forced labor, the inffated price of slaves and the high 
overhead cost of their maintenance from womb to tomb. Yet Olm¬ 
sted’s account of conditions, as Goodloe contended, afforded “im¬ 
plicit illustration” also of another interpretation.- In reality the two 
positions were not mutually exclusive. The differences were chiefly 
of emphasis. 

Olmsted stuck by his guns, however, as he also did when Good¬ 
loe queried certain statistical conclusions in the newly written chap¬ 
ter. The editor thought it misleading to state that a Negro produced 
only a bale and a third of cotton annually when the figure was ar¬ 
rived at by dividing the total crop by the total number of slaves, in¬ 
cluding the aged and children: “this is not what you talk of else¬ 
where, when you say tliat on large plantations they make ten bales 
to the hand.” U.sually the field workers did not comprise more than 
a third of the slaves, he pointed out. On the same basis he considered 
that Olmsted had underrated the profits of the small cotton farmers. 
These men, he added, gave a good deal of attention also to grain 
growing, hog raising etc., with the help of house servants and chil¬ 
dren. He argued that if such farms didn’t really pay they would be 
abandoned.^ Olmsted likewise did nothing with Goodloe’s sugges¬ 
tion that the situation in Virginia and North Garolina had substan¬ 
tially improved since 1853-1854, thanks to the building of additional 
railroads.^ On the other hand, Goodloe performed a lot of useful 
leg work for the book, ascertaining the number of large slaveholders, 
for example, and supplying detailed information about the 1849 
cotton crop. But on neither these nor other matters was he able to 

* Goodloe to Olmsted, February 23, 24, March 1, 8, 1801. 

* Goodloe to Olmsted, March 19, 1861. Gompare the Cotton Kingdom, 
13, 15-16. 

« Goodloe to Olmsted, March 1, 1861. 
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consult the 1860 census returns, which were “not yet suflBciently 
verified and digested to be given to the public.” ® 

The work of compression and consolidation, Goodloe’s principal 
task, had to be an act of major surgery to meet the wishes of the 
English publishers. He had complete liberty from the author to do 
as he pleased, but since he felt “some delicacy” about acting without 
advice, he and Olmsted agreed that the main savings should come 
from the Back Country and, particularly, from the Journey through 
Texas, which played up a single state disproportionately. As for the 
Seaboard Slave States, the editor confessed, “I have thus far found 
scarcely a page which could be dropped without injury to the pic¬ 
ture you give of the South.” Proceeding along these lines, Goodloe 
amputated the bulk of the Journey through Texas, leaving only 27,- 
625 words out of the 185,765, and sacrificing among other things the 
valuable chapter on the first leg of the expedition through western 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Louisiana. He retained more of the 
Back Country, however, than he probably had originally intended, 
and, with whatever regrets, he was compelled to dispense with 
more of the Seaboard Slave States than he had planned. 

Wherever he could, he economized space not only by pruning 
individual sentences, but by deleting long passages and, as notably 
in the instance of the Journey through Texas, whole chapters. Gener¬ 
ally, he omitted historical digressions and purely descriptive and 
travelogue matter, and he also shortened considerably the material 
on the poor whites as well as on agricultural practices and affairs. 
Focusing on the current scene, he aimed at a representative por¬ 
trayal of conditions without the needless repetition which formed 
a natural part of a traveler’s day-by-day jottings. And, oddly enough, 
despite the political purpose of the book and the editor’s own anti¬ 
slavery convictions, he eliminated more things adverse to the South 
than those that were favorable. In merging Olmsted’s earlier writ¬ 
ings he often brought together observations scattered in different 
volumes. Though this had certain obvious advantages, it sometimes 
destroyed the narrative thread, surprising the reader by an abrupt 
transposition to a new locality. The net result of Goodloe’s labors 
was to cut the 606,000 words of the original works to 276,500 words, 
a reduction of more than half. 

® Goodloe to Olmsted, February 23, March 19, 1861; Cotton Kingdom, 8n. 

® Goodloe to Olmsted, February 24, March 1, 1861. 
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How The Cotton Kingdom was Compiled 


1861 ED. 

(vOL. l) 

PRESENT ED. 

ORIGINAL SOURCE 

1-27 

3-23 

New matter 

28-107 

24-83 

Seaboard Shine States, 1—118 

108-114 

84-88 

New matter 

114-116 

88-90 

Seaboard Slave States, 212-213 

116-117 

90-91 

New matter 

117-137 

91-107 

Seaboard Slave States, 185-200, 145-148, 
203-207 

137-140 

107-109 

New matter 

140-263 

110-204 

Seaboard Slave States, 133-138, 149-156, 
351-8, 158-163, 305-337, 348-351, 366-453 

263-265 

204-206 

Back Country, 134-135 

265-308 

206-240 

Seaboard Slave States, 454-461, 546-602 

308-317 

240-247 

Back Country, 187-196 

317-341 

247-266 

Seaboard Slave States, 656-686 

342-343 

267 

New matter 

343-356 

267-278 

Seaboard Slave States, 603-620 

356-357 

278 

New matter 

357-358 

278-279 

Seaboard Slave States, 631-632 

358-376 

279-293 

Texas, 45-70 

1861 ED. 

(vOL. 11) 

PRESENT ED. 

ORIGINAL SOURCE 

1-43 

294-326 

Texas, 80-132, 241-258, 362-405 

4,3-54 

326-335 

Seaboard Slave States, 646—656, 64,3—645 

55-235 

336-479 

Back Country, 125-272, 11-65, 72-93, 107- 
109, 65-71, 105-106, 109-123 

236-251 

480-493 

Seaboard Slave States, 686-711 

252-257 

494-498 

Back Country, 337-342 

257-258 

498-499 

Seaboard Slave States, 586-587 

258-292 

499-525 

Back Country, 342-355, 381-396, 304-311 

292-293 

525-526 

Seaboard Slave States, 504-505, 510 

293-294 

526-527 

Back Country, 310 

294 

527 

Seaboard Slave States, 514 

294-296 

527-529 

Back Country, 311-320 

296-298 

529-531 

Seaboard Slave States, 533-534, 576-577 

298-303 

5.31-535 

Back Country, ,320-.325 
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1861 ED. 


(vOL. 11) 

PRESENT ED. 

ORIGINAL SOURCE 

303-304 

535-536 

Seaboard Slave States, 289, 278, 280 

304-308 

536-539 

Back Country, 325-329 

308-309 

539-541 

New matter 

310-327 

541-555 

Back Country, 397, 297, 397—415 

327-329 

555-557 

New matter 

329-363 

557-584 

Back Country, 415-424, 431^57 

364-384 

585-605 

Seaboard Slave States, 164-173, 32-40, 717- 
722 

385-392 

606-613 

Back Country, 312-319 


This feat, moreover, he achieved in spite of some freshly inserted 
material. Besides the chapter on “The Present Crisis,” Olmsted pre¬ 
fixed six and a half pages to the chapter on ‘The Economy of Vir¬ 
ginia,” which were directed particularly at English readers,^ and 
he interpolated in the next to the last chapter a long letter by an 
Illinois farmer concerning the South, which he had just noticed in 
the New York Tribune, June 7, 1861.*^ There were also new or ex¬ 
panded footnotes here and there,*’ as well as an occasional added 
sentence, such as; “That \slaves are liars,' or, as they say here, ‘nig¬ 
gers will lie,' always has been proverbial.'’ ’ Presumably the many 
purely verbal changes—apart from the English spelling, which, 
though not consistently observed, came about as the result of trans¬ 
atlantic publication—were Goodloe’s. Thus the editor altered “I have 
the impression that it was customary” to “I understand that it was 
customary,” and he preferred “ ‘Very well, my dear,' ” to “ ‘Very 
well, my beauty"’ (referring to a horseSuch revisions were mat¬ 
ters of taste ( non disputandum ); but he made others for the sake of 
greater clarity, as when he substituted “rich cotton country” for 

^ Olmsted’s authorship, rather than Coodloe’s, is indicated in part by his 
inquiries to Goodloe regarding the use of white and colored labor in Virginia, 
which falls in these pages. Goodloe to Olmsted, March 19, 1861. 

® Olmsted to Charles A. Dana, June 7, 1861; Cotton Kingdom, 539—541. The 
other new matter for which Olmsted was probably responsible was widely scat¬ 
tered and does not amount in all to more than eight or nine pages of the 1861 
edition. Only the longer passages are noted in the table showing how the 
Cotton Kingdom was compiled. 

» Ibid., 40, 46, 160, 298, 321, 328, 332, 405, 418-419, 457-458, 494, 
514-515. 

1 Ibid., 82. Cf. the Seaboard Skive States, 116. 

“ Cotton Kingdom, 43, 52. Cf. the Seaboard Slave States, 47, 65. 
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‘‘planting country,* while still others arose from the need to square 
Olmsted's data with the conditions as they existed at this later time. 
An instance is the selling price of Negroes, which he gave as $1400 
instead of $1000 a head.^ 

Olmsted shipped the last of the manuscript to London on June 11, 
1861. Only three months had elapsed since he had teamed up with 
Goodloe. The English publishers acted with equal alacrity, report¬ 
ing on June 29 that the printers were already hard at work on the 
book. The author received his first copy on October 25, and the 
Masons had their edition off the press on November 7,^ The work, 
in two volumes and 768 pages (exclusive of the Index), bore the 
title The Cotton Kingdom: a Travellers Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in the American Slave States. It was issued abroad also as 
Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom. Olmsted dedi¬ 
cated it to John Stuart Mill, champion of ‘^moral and political free¬ 
dom” in England and, incidentally, a stout friend of the Northern 
cause. The book carried no mention of Goodloe s editorial services. 
The Masons reported a brisk advance sale,^^ and in fact the work 
had to be reissued in both the United States and Groat Britain the 
next year. 

The title was a play upon Senator Hammond’s defiant speech in 
1858 vaunting King Cotton, from which Olmsted quoted in his open¬ 
ing chapter. Far from being a pillar of strength to the South, Olmsted 
insisted that the “cotton monopoly” had been a source of weakness, 
despite the large profits accruing to a few great planters. In a graphic 
passage on the “so-called cotton States” he told of traveling “at least 
three thousand miles of roads, from which not a cotton plant was 
to be seen, and the people living by the side of which certainly had 
not been made rich by cotton or anything else.” ^ Cotton, he con¬ 
cluded, was a cruel and ruinous monarch. 

Olmsted is said to have been dissatisfied with the abridgment,® 
perhaps as authors generally are when someone lays profane hands 
on their brain children. The product nevertheless seems fully to war¬ 
rant the contemporary estimate of the North American Review: 

8 Cotton Kingdom, 392. Cf. the Back Country, 220. 

* Cotton Kingdom, 411. Cf. the Back Country, 20. 

» Olmsted to C. A. Dana, June 7, 1861; Sampson Low, Son & Company to 
Olmsted, June 29; Olmsted to his wife, October 25. Olmsted Papers. 

® Olmsted to his wife, October 25, 1861. 

7 Colion Kingdom, 7, 8, 11. 

® Conversation with Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., August 1, 1941. 
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Whatever praise we have bestowed on the previous volumes belongs more 
emphatically to these two; for they enable the reader with a much smaller 
expense of time, not only to acquaint himself with Mr. Olmsted’s generali¬ 
zations, results, and conclusions, but to examine specimens of each class 
of observations, and of every kind of evidence from which he drew his 
inferences.® 

James Russell Lowell, telling Olmsted he was "particularly im¬ 
pressed with the compactness and quiet power” of the introductory 
chapter, added, "I have learned more about the South from your 
books than from all others put together, and I valued them the more 
that an American who can be patient and accurate is so rare a 
phenomenon.” To Senator Charles Sumner tlie treatise was "a posi¬ 
tive contribution to Civilization,” while Henry T. Tuckerman, the 
essayist and biographer, hailed it as "the most powerful and perma¬ 
nent argument in favor of every sacrifice to preserve our nationality 
intact.” ^ 

The effect of the Cotton Kingdom on England is impossible to 
measure. It was one of a great many factors in Anglo-American rela¬ 
tions, even in the realm of propaganda.- The work, however, enraged 
the ultra-Tory Satimlaij Review, which declared it to be no more 
trustworthy than "the facts of a first-class Old Bailey barrister re¬ 
tained for the defence of a wealthy client on trial for his life.” Obvi¬ 
ously the political climate in England had changed since the same 
journal, only a year before, had said of the Back Country that the 
author "is so candid and unprejudiced, and he is apparently so pre¬ 
cise and exact, that we yield him a confidence which can only be 
displaced by the testimony of a witness equally reliable.” ^ 

Probably Olmsted exerted his greatest influence indirectly, 
through the writings of the Irish economist John Elliot Cairnes, nota¬ 
bly The Slave Potver, published in London in May, 1862. This trea¬ 
tise, a potent indictment of the Southern system on economic grounds, 

0 North Ainerican Review, XCIV (1862), 272. 

^ Letters to Olmsted from Lowell, January 25, 1862, Sumner, December 18, 
1861, and Tuckerman, November 8, 1861. Olmsted Papers. 

2 For Northern propaganda at the time, see Donaldson Jordan and E. J. 
Pratt, Europe and the American Civil War (Boston, 1931), chaps. J. H. 

Kiger, “Federal Government Propaganda in Great Britain during the American 
Civil War,*' Historical Outlook, XIX (1928), 204—209; and Jay Monaghan, 
Diplomat in Carpet Slippers (Indianapolis, 1945), chap. xiv. 

* Saturday Review, X (October 20, 1860), 486; XII (November 2, 1861), 
460. 
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inspired John Stuart Mill to say in the Westminster Review: "A 
work more needed, or one better adapted to the need, could scarcely 
have been produced at the present time. It contains more than 
enough to give a new turn to English feeling on the subject, if those 
who guide and sway public opinion were ever likely to reconsider 
a question on which diey have so deeply committed themselves. ^ 
Cairnes quoted constantly from Olmsted, relying upon the Seaboard 
Slave States and the Journey through Texas, however, rather than 
on the Cotton Kingdom, which may not have come to his hand in 
time. 

The Problem of Bias 

When Olmsted wrangled over the slavery question with Charles 
Brace far into the night at the Staten Island farm before his first 
Southern trip, both disapproved of the institution but in significantly 
different degrees. To evaluate properly Olmsted^ writings on the 
South, it is necessary to know just what bis position was and whether 
it was such as to impugn his credibility as a witness. Fortunatcl}', the 
evidence is reasonably complete, for he expressed his views re¬ 
peatedly in private as well as in public. 

In 1846, six years before he first went south, the twenty-fonr-year- 
old Olmsted informed his father, “Tlie tyrannv of priests and 
churches is as great a curse to the country and the world as negro 
Slavery.’’ He had been pondering John C. Calhoun’s justification of 
the system, for he wrote Charles Brace that the South Carolinian’s ar¬ 
guments had persuaded him “that Slavery is not the greatest sin in 
the world—that a Slaveholder may be a conseientious Christian.” Olm¬ 
sted, in fact, could not “believe Slaveholding to be either a unfor- 
giveable sin or a ‘beneficial Institution sanctioned by God.’ ” Tliough 
he felt that Calhoun had overstated the case, “he may be right. God 
knows, I honestly believe he may be right.” ■’ Nevertheless he was 

* Cited in J. E. Cairnes, The Revolution in America (5th ed., Dublin, n.d.), 
opposite the title page. Temporarily it also gave a new turn to Charles Darwin^s 
views on the Civil War, making him ‘Tor a time wish honestly for the North; 
but,'* he candidly added to his American colleague Asa Gray, “I could never 
help, though I honestly tried, all the time thinking how we should be bullied 
and forced into a war by you, when you were triumphant." Francis Darwin, 
Life and Letters of Charles Darxoin (New York, 1888), II, 195-196. 

® Olmsted to his father, August 12, 1846, and to Brace, March 22, 1846. 
These and later letters in this section are cited from the Olmsted Papers unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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troubled that the Southern students he had known at Yale, whom 
he thought admirable in other respects, “do not seem to have a 
fundamental sense of right,” having “no power of comprehending a 
hatred of slavery in itself,” and ascribing Northern objections merely 
to a ‘regard foi self-interest.”® At the same time he deplored the 
blackguarding of slaveholders in the Northern press, “exasperating 
them—Acting as if we hated them as much as we did their doc¬ 
trines.” The proper way was to “reason with them as though we 
might be the mistaken ones, for truly I think in my heart we may 
be.” ^ 

Notwithstanding such doubts he wrote his father in 1846, at an 
early stage of the fight in Congress over the Wilmot Proviso, that 
he hoped the admitting of Texas into the Union with slavery meant 
that Oregon and California—other recent or prospective acquisi- 
tirns—wouKl be given the status of free soil. “If we can but secure 

that,” he said, “before the lines are irretrievably drawn—then at 

✓ 

least I hope it will be North and freedom vs. South and slavery/' 
thus opening the wav for gradual emancipation and the coloniza¬ 
tion of the freedmen in Africa.^ This solution of the problem was 
one which would incrcasinglv engage Olmsted’s attention. A year 
later, in 1847, he dismissed a recent declaration of principles by the 
Liberty party as too Garrisonian in spirit and “far from convincing.” 
By contrast, he described himself as a lukewarm Whig, a choice he 
justified on the score that the Whigs were the more national-minded 
of the two major parties.® 

During his trip abroad in 1850 he resented the prevalent British 
view that the North, except for “a few martyrs, called abolitionists,” 
was as responsible for slavery as the South, but in almost the same 
breath he declared tlie English practice of primogeniture “more 
naturally abhorrent and wrong” than Negro bondage. He counseled 
the Southerners to send some lecturers to England to counter aboli¬ 
tionist misrepresentations.^ Returning home amid the “fearful re¬ 
action” in the North to the new Fugitive Slave Act (a part of the 
Compromise of 1850, passed during his absence), he blamed both 

® Olmsted to F. J. Kingsbury, June, 1846. Mitchell, Olmsted, 38. 

^ Olmsted to Brace, May 27, 1846. 

® Olmsted to his father, August 12, 1846. 

* Olmsted to Brace, September 20, 1847, and to Kingsbury, September 23, 
1847. 

1 Walks and Talks (1852 ed.), 215, 221. 
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sections for the uproar, but thought the “free principles^' of North¬ 
erners would succumb to the danger of losing Southern trade. 
“Money,” he said, “is at the bottom of the sin on both sides. “ In 
the 1852 campaign he supported the Whigs, who, like the Demo¬ 
crats, pledged continuance of the Compromise, though he declared 
privately that he “would take in a fugitive slave and shoot the man 
that was likely to get him. On the whole I guess I represent pretty 
fairly the average sentiment of good thinking men on our side. ^ 
The New; York Times correspondent who went south shortly after 
the election truthfully said that “few men could have been so little 
inclined to establish previously formed opinions as I was.” * To an 
extraordinary degree he had kept his mind free from the passions 
which had for so long inflamed his countrymen's tliinking on the 
slavery issue. As a believer in democracy he could not approve of 
human bondage in principle, but he recognized the “clear con¬ 
stitutional right” of the Southern states “to continue their peculiar 
institution, as it is, and where it is,” and he regardexl abolition as 
no more immediately practicable than the abolition of penitentiaries 
and hospitals.® He could even cry, “Who are we to condemn our 
brother? . . . No slave freezes to death for want of habitation and 
fuel, as have men in Boston. . . . Remember that, Mrs. Stowe. Re¬ 
member that, indignant sympathizers.” At the most, as we have seen, 
he desired to keep the institution from spreading farther—he “would 
rather the Union be dissolved” than have this occur and he con¬ 
sidered it a dirty business for Northerners to return escaped Negroes. 

Then and later, he viewed slavery per se as “an unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstance for which the people of the South were in no wise to 
blame,” and held that “much mischief had resulted from statements 
and descriptions of occurrences which were exceptional, as if they 
were the ordinary phenomena attending slavery.” On the contrary, 
he believed the whites to be discharging an “unenviable duty” at 
much personal inconvenience, and that the gains to the Negroes 
from enforced association with a superior race “far outweighed the 
occasional cruelties, and other evils incidental to the system.” De- 

2 Olmsted to Brace, November 12, 1850. 

3 Olmsted to Kingsbury, October 17, 1852. 

^ Back Country, p. vi. 

® Seaboard Slave States, p. x; New York Times, February 13, 1854, p. 2 
(not later reprinted); Back Country, p. vi. 

® New York Times, February 13, 1854, p. 2; April 8, p. 2. 
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termined to examine conditions “carefully and fairly,” he would also 
do so “cheerfully and kindly,” seeking for “the causes and extenuat¬ 
ing circumstances, past and present, of those phenomena which are 
commonly reported to the prejudice of the slaveholding community; 
and especially of those features which are manifestly most to be 
regretted.” ^ 

Though Olmsted adhered to some of these ideas for more than 
twelve months of his wanderings, rejecting counterevidence as prob¬ 
ably atypical, he felt obliged in the end to abandon most of them.® 
As he confessed at the close of his wayfaring, “I saw much more of 
what I had not anticipated and less of what I had, in the Slave States, 
than, with a somewhat extended traveling experience, in any other 
country I ever visited.” His new convictions, though, did not render 
him dogmatic or denunciatory,, or lead him to withhold from his 
readers facLs that did not document his views. And even as late as 
1860 he still felt that the dominant race was caught in a historical 
trap and that, everything considered, the “subjection of the negroes” 
to the “mastership of the whites” was “justifiable and necessary.” ^ 

By the same token Olmsted continued to decry the course of the 
Northern abolitionists, whose high moral tone ignored the practical 
difficulties of emancipation. He likewise deplored their loathing of 
Southerners as individuals and their willingness to imperil the very 
survival of the Union for their cause. In his view tliey were as wrong¬ 
headed as those at the other pole of the argument who stood for 
“hopeless, dawnless, unredeeming slavery.” - “The extremists of the 
South,” he said, “esteem their opponents as madmen, or robbers,” 
while “The extremists of the North esteem the slave-holders as 

^ This paragraph rests upon the Seaboard Slave States, p. x, and on the 
Back Country, pp. vi and 70-71. The last reference reappears in the Cotton 
Kingdom, 466. 

^ Back Country, 71 {Cotton Kingdom, 466-467). 

^ Seaboard Slave States, 179. Though this was the first volume of the 
trilogy, it will be recalled that he had completed his second and third journeys 
before he wrote it. 

^ Back Country, p. viii. Despite his avowed belief in democracy he had 
written in the New; York Times, February 13, 1854, p. 2, ‘T do not consider 
slaveholding—the simple exercise of the authority of a master over the negroes 
who have so wickedly been enslaved—in itself, necessarily wrong, any more 
than all forcible constraint of a child or lunatic is wrong,” though he added, 
**Slavery as it is, in the vast majority of cases, is shamefully cruel, selfish and 
wicked.” 

^ Walks and Talks (1859 ed.), 278. 
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robbers and tyrants, willfully and malevolently oppressive and 
cruel.” ® In his “Letter to a Southern Friend,” which prefaced the 
Journey through Texas, he denied, however, that any “formidable 
number” of Northerners wished to interfere with slavery where it 
was already entrenched, though perhaps half the population (of 
whom he was, of course, one) held it to be an evil which should not 
be extended elsewhere.'' Moreover, he questioned the common 
Southern contention that the militancy of abolitionism had badgered 
the people of the slave states into a firmer attachment to the institu¬ 
tion. That attitude he attributed, rather, to the South’s increasing 
economic stake in the system.'* 

Olmsted’s sojourn in Texas, though shedding no additional light 
on his antislavery sentiments, put them to the test of action. He and 
John spent considerable time among the Germans in the New 
Braunfels district of Western Texas between San Antonio and Aus¬ 
tin, where the thrifty management of the settlers and their repug¬ 
nance to human bondage greatly impressed the brothers. So strong 
was the feeling against slavery that Olmsted estimated that not more 
than thirty out of the nearly twenty-five thousand Germans in 
Western Texas owned Negroes.® Since Texas as admitted to the 
Union in 1845 exceeded in area New England, the Middle At¬ 
lantic states, Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky combined. Con¬ 
gress had provided that, as the population increased, it might be 
divided into as many as five commonwealths with the state’s con¬ 
sent. The possibility therefore existed that slavery might be barred 
from part of the broad expanse. 

Dr. Adolf Douai, editor of the San Antonio Zeitung, whom the 
Olmsteds had met and admired, was leader of the movement for 
making Western Texas into a free state; and when some of the 
paper’s stockholders, unwilling to antagonize their Anglo-American . 
neighbors, tried to muzzle him, he appealed in September, 1854, to 
the Olmsted brothers, then back in New York, for a loan to enable 
him to continue publishing on his own. They quickly secured the 

® Seaboard Slave States, 177. 

^ Journey through Texas, p. xv. 

® Seaboard Slave States, 283-284. 

« Journey through Texan, 428, 432. The account that foUows rests upon 
ihid., 434-439, and Laura Wood Roper, "Frederick Law Olmsted and the 
Western Texas Free-Soil Movement,” American Historical Review, LVI ( 1950- 
1951), 58-61. ' 
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money from Charles Brace, Henry Ward Beecher and other anti¬ 
slavery sympathizers, helped Douai get printing equipment in New 
York and drummed up subscribers for the publication. Moreover, 
Olmsted, besides agreeing to write a fortnightly letter for the 
Zeitung, induced the New York Times to publish editorials and 
articles to encourage Northern emigration to Western Texas. These 
pieces, for political reasons, intentionally side-stepped the free-soil 
angle for the economic advantages. Douai, however, finding the 
local opposition too powerful, quit the paper and the hopeless cause 
in May, 1856, and removed to the more congenial atmosphere of 
Boston. 

Meanwhile Olmsted had become involved in a similar campaign 
to keep slavery out of Kansas, an issue much more prominent na¬ 
tionally. The dispute over this area, growing out of the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, had reached the stage of bloodshed, and 
Olmsted, with the assistance of Horace Greeley, David Dudley Field 
and others, raised funds to provide the free-state party in Kansas 
with its first cannon. The howitzer arrived in time to help beat off 
the attack of the proslavery forces on Lawrence in December, 
1855.^ In his “Letter to a Southern Friend’’ in the Journey through 
Texas, Olmsted bitterly denounced the “fraud and violence” of the 
slavery elements in both Kansas and Texas, and in the Introduction 
to a book on the Kansas situation by a London Tunes reporter he 
flayed the pro-Southern course of the federal administration as 
well.” 

Olmsted’s deeper concern, however, remained with Western Texas, 
perhaps because he felt that the North was already sufficiently 
stirred up over “Bleeding Kansas,” which the newly formed Republi¬ 
can party made one of its major issues in the 1856 campaign. His 
volume on Texas, appearing a few months after the election, did not 
openly urge Northern emigration to the Lone Star state, but that 
was its tenor, and he took every occasion to use the book as a pro- 

^ J. B. Abbott. “The Abbott Howitzer—Its History,” Kansas State Historical 
Society, Transactions, I~II (1881), 221-226. 

® Journey through Texas, p. xix; T. H. Gladstone, The Englishman in Kansas; 
or Squatter Life and Border Warfare (London, 1857), Introduction and chap, 
xxvi (both by Olmsted). Gladstone arrived in New York in January, 1856, and 
after traveling in the Lower South went by way of Missouri to Kansas in the 
spring. Olmsted quotes part of his Introduction in the Back Country, 440-447 
{Cotton Kingdom, 571-576). 
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motional tract. Though the prospect of carving a free state out of 
Texas had now faded, he nevertheless believed that free labor, by 
demonstrating its superior efficiency in the growing of cotton, would 
lead to the curtailment or abandonment of slave labor.® Hearing 
that some of the Kansas free-soilers were hoping to “take Western 
Texas next,” he offered Edward Everett Hale of the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company a hundred copies of his book at cost to 
distribute among them. He gave others to leading antislavery men 
like Theodore Parker and John Greenleaf Whittier, and even cir¬ 
culated selected pages of the work to New England newspaper 
editors.^ 

He also tried to stimulate English migration to the region, on 
the plea that the greater productivity of free labor would re¬ 
lieve British fears that the Southern output of cotton would not 
keep abreast of the mounting industrial demand in that coun¬ 
try.- Besides writing to J. T. Delane of the London Times and other 
EngJisl] acquaintances, he appealed directly to the Cotton Supply 
Associations of Manchester and Liverpool, buttressing his arguments 
with copies of his book and offering to present the case to them in 
person. Nor did the outbreak of the war exhaust his interest in 
Western Texas. Joining with the Massachusetts textile manufacturer 
Edward Atkinson and others, he urged that an ‘‘army of coloniza¬ 
tion” be dispatched to detach the area from the Confederacy and so 
repair the North's shortage of cotton. The ill-starred attack on Gal¬ 
veston at the close of 1862 was the sole outcome. 

These concerns and activities in no sense belied the careful dis¬ 
tinction Olmsted invariably drew between slavery as a pre-existing 
institution and its transplantation to fresh soil. Despite his first¬ 
hand acquaintance with the aggressive nature of the slavocracy, he 
continued to look upon Negro servitude where it was already rooted 
as “an entailed misfortune which, with the best disposition, it might 


® Back Country, 184 (Cotton Kingdom, 373-374). 

1 Roper, “Olmsted and the Western Texas Free-Soil Movement,” 61-62. 

2 This account is based on ibid., 62-65; P. W. Bidwoll, ed., “The New 
England Emigrant Aid Company and English Cotton Supply Associations: 
Letters of Frederick L. Olmsted,” American Historical Review, XXIII (1917- 
1918), 114-119; H. F. Williamson, Edward Atkinson (Boston, 1934), 5-8; 
and G. W. Smith, “The Banks Expedition of 1862,” Louisiana Historical Quar¬ 
terly, XXVI (1943), 341-360. Olmsted comments on the attitude of the Cotton 
Supply Associations in the Back Country, 353-354 (Cotton Kingdom, 508-509). 
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require centuries to wholly dispose of/’ ^ In sympathizing with the 
white man s plight, however, he did not ignore the black man s, for 
the system in his judgment misdirected and debased the laborer’s 
ambition, withholding *‘all the natural motives, which lead men to 
increase their capacity of usefulness to their country and the 
world.” ^ Yet he opposed instant emancipation by federal edict, not 
only on constitutional grounds but also because he doubted whether 
it would accomplish what was expected: "An extraction of the bul¬ 
let does not at once remedy the injury of a gun-shot wound; it some¬ 
times aggravates it.” ° 

Olmsted's own solution was gradual manumission by action of the 
slaveholders themselves.*^ This he regarded as not improbable, once 
they faced up to the economic drawbacks of the system. As steps 
toward the goal, an owner should systematically foster habits of 
self-reliance in his thralls and permit them to buy their liberation 
by accumulating financial credits as payment for their toil. Even so, 
Olmsted was not starry-eyed about the outcome. He did not believe 
the ex-slaves would ever "become Teutons or Celts,” rather that 
they would be "of tenfold more in value to the commonwealth than 
they are.” This answer to the problem was far different from that 
of the abolitionists, who held that freedom was a God-given right 
and that the master class, having exploited the Negroes for long 
generations, deserved no further compensation of any kind. Olm¬ 
sted, moreover, foresaw a difficult race problem when enough 
Negroes should be freed, and hence he hoped that "something” 
would "force, or encourage and facilitate, a voluntary and spontane¬ 
ous separation” of the two peoples at that time. In all this, Olmsted 
was indebted to Tliomas JeflFerson’s scheme of gradual emancipa¬ 
tion, and he attributed certain features of his plan to the self-libera¬ 
tion law in Cuba and the reformatory .system of some of the British 
penal colonies.' He was undoubtedly acquainted also with the pro¬ 
gram of the American Colonization Society, in existence since 1817, 

In the Back Country, in the summer of 1860, he presented his 

3 Gladstone, Englishman in Kansas, p. xxxvii. 

^ Seaboard Sl^ve States, 711 (Cotton Kingdom, 493). 

Back Country, p. vii. 

*’ Seaboard Slave States, 443-445 (Cotton Kingdom, 198-200); Back Coun¬ 
try, pp. viii-ix, 482-483. 

Olmsted discusses Jefferson’s plan in the Seaboard Slave States, 261-265, 
and refers to the two others in ibid., 445-446 (Cotton Kingdom, 199—200). 
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proposal with a fresh note of urgency, declaring that it was the only 
means of averting an eventual military clash between the sections. 
So long as human bondage endured, he wrote, the very existence of 
the North organized on a basis of voluntary labor would be a stand¬ 
ing threat to the servile system, and the South’s increasing demand 
for federal legislation to protect and nurture slavery would sooner 
or later, perhaps “ten or twenty years hence,” impel the free states 
to call a halt on further concessions. Though he did not deny the 
South’s abstract right to secede when that moment should come, 
he warned that the Northern people would take up arms to pre¬ 
vent it/ 

Far more swiftly than he had anticipated, the exodus of slave 
states began after Lincoln’s election in the autumn, and, as we have 
seen, Olmsted took his stand unqualifiedly witJi the Union—that 
Union wliich he had so long and earnestly striven to hold together by 
peaceful means. With the North and South at war, his cherished 
scheme of voluntary gradual emancipation became of the figment 
of dreams. The “first shotted-gun that was fired ” at Fort Sumter had 
outmoded it, he declared in discussing “The Present Crisis” in the 
Cotton Kingdom. The issue was now the stark one of power: “The 
one system or the other is to thrive and extend, and eventually 
possess and govern this whole land.” Either we must “subjugate 
slavery, or be subjugated by it.” ” 

Nonetheless, the fate of the Southern Negroes under the altered 
conditions was never far from his mind. lie did not share Brace’s 
expectation that they would voluntarily rise against their masters, 
but,he called on the government to seize strategic points to which 
they could escape and thus help demoralize the South. He also be¬ 
lieved they should be enlisted as soldiers.’ But the increasing cer¬ 
tainty that the government would abolish slavery gave him pause, 
for it was not easy to shed long-held convictions as to the Negroes’ 
unpreparedness. To him they were still “half savage Africans.” He 
voiced the fear, after six months or so of the fighting, that “the 
slaves will get emancipated long before we are in a condition to 
deal with them decently in any other way than as slaves.” In the 

® Back Country, 455-457 (Cotton Kingdom, 582-584), 459, 481. 

® Cotton Kingdom^ 5. 

1 Olmsted to Brace, October 4, 1862, Olmsted Papers; 'Teoman” in the 
New York Times, December 4, 1861, p. 2. 
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midst of his exacting duties as chief executive officer of the United 
States Sanitary Commission (for which he had obtained leave in 
June, 1861, from Central Park), he urged the federal authorities to 
provide constructive employment for freedmen in districts occupied 
by the troops, and he even toyed with the idea of himself taking 
over the “management of a large negro colony/' After the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation on January 1, 1863, he participated actively in 
the discussions that led Congress in March, 1865, to create the 
Bureau for the Relief of Freedmen and Refugees.- Unfortunately, 
this agency accomplished only a small part of what Olmsted had 
desired. 

In a backward look a quarter of a century later, Olmsted took 
stock of the social and economic changes which defeat had forced 
upon the South, and with characteristic frankness confessed wherein 
his own judgment had been amiss. He noted that after the war 
thoughtful Northerners, ex en though they recognized that “the great 
mass of the freedmen were as yet ludicrously unfitted to be trusted 
with the ballot/' had nevertheless favort^d enfranchisement on the 
ground that the vote would protect the Negroes against the danger 
of “some sort of quasi-slavery" after the withdrawal of the Union 
troops. In line with such views. Congress had made Negro suffrage 
central to its Reconstruction program, but he himself had thought 
this unwise. 

“If I could,” he wrote, “I would have secured to the freedmen the 
full rights of intending citizens yet unnaturalized” and so have made 
“political equality a privilege to be earned.” He still hoped that the 
Southern states would enact a literacy test for voting, applicable, 
however, to both races. Notwithstanding such reservations he freely 
admitted: 

The negroes have been doing a great deal better as freedmen than I had 
ever imagined it possible that they would. The whites have accepted the 
situation about as well as it was in human nature that they should, and we 
have been advancing toward prosperity and in prosperity under the new 
state of things at the South amazingly more than I had thought would 
be possible in so short a time after so great a catastrophe.® 

2 This account is based on Mitchell, Olmsted, 57-58, and his quotations 
from Olmsted's correspondence. 

* Letter to Thomas H. Clark, August 5, 1889, in Clark's article, “Frederick 
Law Olmsted on tlie Soutli, 1889," South Atlantic Quarterlij, III (1904), 11-15. 
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In the light of this inventory of Olmsted’s views on the slavery 
question over the years, he might perhaps be charged with obtuse¬ 
ness to some of the moral implications of the institution; he can 
hardly be accused of undue prejudice against the Sout i. rom rst 
to last he pursued an individual course between extremes of opinion, 
seeking to perform a mediatorial role. He addressed himself to the 
human reason in matter-of-fact tones while voices screamed all about 


him. He stressed the economic aspects of slavery because they par¬ 
ticularly interested him, but he may also have felt that that approach 
afforded the best antidote to passion and intolerance in both sections. 
If, as someone has said, a first-rate mind is one that can entertain 
antagonistic ideas and still retain the capacity to function, Olmsted 
amply met the specifications. While frankly expressing his own judg¬ 
ments—in the Seaboard Slave Slates he called himself an “honest 
growler'’—he carefully presented the evidence from which others 
might draw their own conclusions. As he stated in the Back Country, 
“my first conscious purpose has been to obtain and report the facts 
of ordinary life at the South, not to supply arguments.” That in¬ 
deed was the reason he assigned for the biilkiness of his works.** 
It is difficult to conceive of a more objective critic of Southern 
life. This in fact was the almost universal opinion of contempo¬ 
raneous reviewers, who characterized Olmsted’s writings as “ tem¬ 
perate,” “singularly fair,” “impartial,” “dispassionate,” “unbiased,” 
“conciliatory,” “authentic.”Since these commentators, however, 
may themselves have been swayed by antislavery predilections, the 
cooler judgment of historians in after years obviously merits greater 
weight. That verdict is equally impressive, for with few exceptions 
such scholars, whether of Northern or Southern birth, have accorded 
Olmsted like praise.'* Even those who have questioned some of his 


^ Seaboard Slave States, p. ix; Back Country, pp. ix, 292. Echoing Olrnsted's 
characterization of himself, Thomas H. Clark, an Alabamian, wrote in 1904, 
“The South may well be grateful that this kindly, growling note-taker came 
amongst us.” “Olmsted on the South,” 12. 

^ Household Words, XIV (August 23, 1856), 138; New Englander, XIV 
(1856), 265; North American Review, LXXXIII (1856), 279, LXXXIV (1857), 
566, XCI (1860), 571; Atlantic Monthly, VI (1860), 635; H. T. Tuckerman, 
America and Her Commentators (New York, 1864), 417-418. De Bow’s angry 
dissent has earlier been noted. 

® A. J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln (Boston, 1928), II, 6 n.; P. W. Bidwell 
in American Historical Review, XXIII (1917—1918), 114; Clement Eaton, Free¬ 
dom of Thought in the Old South (Durham, 1930), 112; A. B. Hart, Slavery 
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inferences have generally trusted his factual data/ Olmsted, in the 
eyes of those best qualified to judge, thus emerges as a disinterested 
and reliable witness of conditions in the Old South. No other con¬ 
temporary observer possessed equivalent credentials. 

The South through Olmsteds Eyes 

Alexis d(^ Tocqiieville, traveling in the United States in the 1830’s, 
maintained ‘‘that almost all the differences which may be noticed 
between the Americans in the Southern and in tlie Northern states 
have originated in slavery.” ^ Olmsted, out of a much fuller knowl¬ 
edge of conditions, came to a like conclusion. The American, how- 


and Abolition (New York, 1906), 335; 11. M. Henry, Tbo Police Control of the 
Slave ill South Carolina (Emor>’, 1914), 204: Richard ilofstadter, “U. B. Phillips 
and the Plantation LeK('nd,’* Journal of NcfJiro llisiory, XXIX ( 1944), 121; J. F. 
Jameson in Mississifipi Valley Historical Revieu\ XXXV (1948—1949), 659 
(letter of Ma\- 24, 1926, to A. J. Beveridge); Broadiis Mitchell, Olmsted, 68—70, 
97-98; Allan Nt’vins, The Knier^encc of Lincoln (New York, 1950), 1, 203; J. F. 
Rhodes, History of the United States, I (New York, 1892), 304 n.; F. B. Simkins, 
The South Old and New (New York, 1947), 498; and W. P. Trent, “Introduc¬ 
tion,'* Seaboard Slave States (New York, 1904), i^). xxxv. 

" Of these dissidents, W, E. Dodd (The Cotton Kinf^doni, New Haven, 
1919, p. 148) and F. L. Owslev (Plain Folk of the Old South, Baton Rouge, 
1949, pp. 2-3) praise Olmsted’s reporting of facts, but caution against the 
antislavery slant of his c'onclusions. More extreme are U. B. Phillips, who, 
though constantly citing data from Olmsted, implies that he went south to 
make out a case against slavery (American N(^gro Slavery, New York, 1918, pp. 
287, 293); S. B. Weeks, who, emulating De Bow, finds him guilty of “bitterness, 
prejudice, misrepresentation and contradictions” (J. N. Lamed, ed., The Lit¬ 
erature of American History, Boston, 1902, p. 195); and J. C. Bonner, who is 
in agreement with both Phillips and Weeks (“Profile of a Late Ante-Bellum 
Community,” American Historical Review, XLIX, 1943-1944, p. 663). Both 
Hofstadter and Mitch(‘ll take specific issue with Phillips, a Georgian and a 
well-known authority on slavery, Hofstadter holding that “a fuller and more 
accurate knowledge of tlic late antebellum South can be obtained from the 
volumes of Olmsted than from Professor Phillips' own writings” (“Phillips and 
the Plantation Legend,” 121; Mitchell, Olmsted, 70 n., 90). “The real ques¬ 
tion is,” as Thomas H. Clark suggests in the South Atlantic Quarterly, III 
(1904), 12, “did the writer tell the truth?” and the answer of this Southerner 
was: “There is a transparent candor in every line Olmsted wrote.” 

^ Democracy in America (Phillips Bradley, ed.. New York, 1945), I, 365. 
Mitchell, Olmsted, chaps, ii-iii, compares Olmsted’s observations with those of 
other contemporaries, foreign and domestic. For additional British commentators, 
consult Max Berger, “American Slavery as Seen by British Visitors, 1836-1860,” 
Journal of Negro History, XXX (1945), 181-202, and Laura A. White, “The 
South in the 1850 s as Seen by British Consuls,” Journal of Southern History, I 
(1935), 29-48. 
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aver, did net make the mistake of ragardtog the South as a rmiform 
econonrio aud social section. He was impressed not only by the con¬ 
trasts between the "grand divisions of old settlenrent and of recen 
settlement,- but also by the divergences between seaboard and 
interior, beUveen lowlands and hill country, as well as the differences 
between the Gulf zone and the border states. But, though he per¬ 
ceived Souths rather than t/ic South, he found the common de¬ 


nominator—the ligature binding the various parts in the practice of 
human bondage. In this fundamental sense there was one South, 
distinct from the rest of the United States and from most of the 


Western world. 

Slavery, as Olmsted viewed Southern life and society, everywhere 
determined mental attitudes, ways of living, human relations, poli¬ 
tics, custom.s, manners aud laws. It enslaved the white man aImo.st 
as much as the black, yielding advantages to each incommensurate 
with the disadvantages. Olmsted rejected the idea that it was the hot 
weather, rather tlian the labor svstem, that accounted for the 
South’s economic and social backwardness. Discussing this point in 
connection with Virginia, he noted that the most “successful and 
prosperous States of antiquity were of a climate warmer than that 
of Virginia." In fact, the protracted heat should have favored the 
slave states o\ er the free states, since it lengthened the season dur¬ 
ing which the soil could be worked and reduced the cost of winter¬ 
ing cattle, while it also ensured the operations of manufacturing, 
trade and mining against interruptions by ice and snow.” 

Holding such views, he naturally denied the favorite Southern 
contention that only the African could withstand the blazing sun. 
On the contrary, he said, “The recent German settlers in Texas and 
in South Carolina, the whites on steamboats and railroads and in 
trade, the white workmen in New Orleans, as well as thousands of 
exceptional, hardworking and successful laboring Southerners, testify 
that the climate is no preventive of persevering toil by the white race 
in any part of the slave States."’ He further pointed out that Cauca¬ 
sians displayed “no lack of strength or endurance when engaged in 
athletic exercise which is immediately gratifying to their ambition, 


” Seaboard Slam States, 181. It was perhaps with some malice that he 
quoted Dr. E. H. Barton of New Orleans to the effect that the Southern climate 
was much more bearable summer and winter than the Northern. Back Country, 
344 {Cotton Kingdom, 500). 
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passions, or their tastes.” ^ The aversion to manual toil arose, rather, 
from the fact that “to work industriously and steadily, especially 
under directions from another man,” was regarded by the master 
race as the lot of slaves—whence came the Southern expression: “to 
work like a nigger.” - 

Olmsted was equally certain that the primitive manner of living— 
the lack of conveniences, the slovenly ways, the addiction to vio¬ 
lence, the intellectual destitution—did not stem from frontier con¬ 
ditions. In the free states pioneer life was a transitional stage, a spur 
to improvement, something to surmount and leave behind. “The 
child born to-day on the northern frontier,” he observed, “in most 
cases, before it is ten years old, will be living in a well organized 
and tolerably well provided community,” with access to schools, 
churches and printing presses, or at least be within a day s journey 
of them and always within reach of their influence. In the sla\ e 
states, on the other hand, the rude order of existence tended to be 
permanent. “Tliere are improvements, and communities loosely and 
gradually cohering in various parts of the South,” he conceded, “but 
so slowly, so feebly, so irregularly, that men's minds and habits are 
knit firm quite independently of this class of social influences.” 

He could not avoid the conclusion that slavery prolonged “the 
evils which properly belong only to a frontier.” In his “Letter to a 
Southern Friend” he amplified the point by contrasting the rate of 
advance in Texas with that in Iowa, both newly settled areas."^ His 
crowning example, however, was Virginia, oldest of the slave states, 
where “an essentially frontier condition of society” still persisted 
after more than two centuries. In fact, he asserted, “Beasts and birds 
of prey, forests and marshes are increasing; bridges, schools, churches 
and shops are diminishing in number, where slavery has existed 
longest. The habits of the people correspond.” ^ 

^ Back Country, 298-299. For observ^ations of similar import, s(‘e ibid., 342- 
344, 349-350 (Cotton Kingdom, 497-500, 505). On the predominance of white 
labor in New Orleans, see the Seaboard Slave States, 590-591 (Cotton King¬ 
dom, 233). 

2 Cotton Kingdom, 19. 

^ Texas, p. xix n.; Back Country, 321-325, 414 (Cotton Kingdom, 532-535, 
554-555). See also tlie Cotton Kingdom, 17-18, 21-22. 

^ Texas, pp. viii-xii. Though admitting that he spoke at second hand of con¬ 
ditions in Iowa, he went on to extend the comparison to New York, where he 
had personal knowledge (pp. xii-xiii). 

^ Back Country, 292. 
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Olmsted further insisted that the slavery system had enhanced the 
economic liabilities which the presence of several million Negroes 
undeniably created for the South. Servile labor, though sometimes 
profitable, had in general a blighting eflFect. It not only stunted the 
intelligence and initiative of the bondsmen, but encouraged “soger- 
ing” on the job, accounted for the shiftless poor-white class and ar¬ 
rested the inflow of enterprising individuals from the North and 
Europe. It also depleted the soil, increased greatly the overhead 
costs of farming and locked up capital that might have nourished a 
more diversified economic development. With handicaps like these, 
how could the whites hope to thrive? 

Put the best race of men under heaven into a land where all industry is 
obliged to bear the weight of such a system, and inevitably their ingenuity, 
enterprise, and skill will be paralyzed, the land uill be impoverished, its 
resources of wealth unll remain undeveloped, or will be wasted; and only 
by the favor of some extraordinary advantage can it compare, in pros¬ 
perity, with countries adjoining, in which a more simple, natural, and 
healthy system of labor prevails.® 

As we have seen, Olmsted did not think that the magic wand of im¬ 
mediate emancipation was the answer. The Negroes must be helped 
to unlearn the bad habits which slavery had drilled into them be¬ 
fore striking out for themselves. 

Olmsted s preoccupation with the common life of Dixie opens him 
to the criticism that he neglected the more gracious features of 
Southern civilization and hence painted an unduly dark picture. He 
may have been anticipating this reproach when he wrote: 

Men of literary taste or clerical habits are always apt to overlook the 
working-classes, and to confine the records they make of their own times, 
in a great degree, to the habits and fortunes of their own associates, or to 
those of people of superior rank to themselves, of whose sayings and do¬ 
ings their vanity, as well as their curiosity, leads them to most carefully 
inform themselves. The dumb masses have often been so lost in this 
shadow of egotism, that, in later days, it has been impossible to discern 
the very real influence their character and condition has had on the 
fortune and fate of nations.^ 

He might have justified his attitude further by noting that, in any 
event, the great planters were few. Indeed, slaveholders, whether 
® Seaboard Slave States^ 479. ^ Ibid,, 214-215. 
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large or small, constituted but a minority of the white population— 
something like a quarter of the families, according to J. B. D. De 
Bow, Superintendent of the 1850 Census.® Of this favored group, 26.6 
per cent in 1850 owned only one to ten Negroes apiece, and 51.8 per 
cent owned more than ten but fewer than fifty apiece. That left a 
mere 21.6 per cent to comprise the planting aristocracy; in other 
words, a little more than one in five masters and perhaps a twentieth 
of the whole white population.^ But, of course, as a Southern his¬ 
torical scholar has recently said, ‘‘This small privileged class of 
planters tended to think of themselves as ‘the South^; they confused 
their narrow class interests as identical with the welfare of the whole 
South.” ^ 

Olmsted, if little concerned with this exclusive element, did not 
ignore it. He had known and admired some of these Southern pa¬ 
tricians at Yale, and en route to Texas late in 1853 he and John had 
visited one of them in Nashville. Interestingly enough, the brothers 
fell into a discussion with their host over whether “gentlemen in the 
Southern sense” were known in the free states. Olmsted, though con¬ 
ceding their absence, “tried to show him that there were compensa¬ 
tions in the general elevation of all classes at the North, but he did 
not seem to care for it.” - Again and again Olmsted made it clear 
in his published writings that the greatest good of the greatest num¬ 
ber was for him the touchstone of a well-ordered society. 

Nonetheless, he visited as many large estates as their proportionate 
number probably merited. In the Cotton Kingdom^ for example, he 
describes a 2000-acrc farm in Maryland, nationally known for its 
“excellent management”; some “show plantations” in Georgia, two 
of which, under a single owner, employed 200 slaves; several sugar 
estates in Louisiana with a comparable labor force; an extensive 
cotton property in Texas; two others in Mississippi, with 135 and 500 
blacks respectively, as well as an “opulent” plantation in Tennessee. 
The “most profitable estate” he saw—identified merely as on a “trib¬ 
utary of the Mississippi”—comprised four contiguous plantations 

8 The Industrial Resources, etc., of the Southern and Western States (New 
Orleans, 1852-1853), II, 108, cited in the Back Country, 297 (Cotton Kingdom, 
541). 

® L. C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 
(Washington, 1933), I, 530. 

1 Clement Eaton, A History of the Old South (New York, 1949), 445. 

* Letter of December, 1853. Mitchell, Olmsted, 48. 
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u^oc-nrr more than a hundred Negroes 
under separate overseers ^gU educated and a delight- 

apiece.-^ He foun * ® excellently cared for, many of them liv- 

[^gToTommoXs cabim-though it was also on this occasion that 

'' otIbTteilTI o< 

Srst or reoond h„„d. he arrived a( certain generalizat ooncem- 
ing the Southern upi^er class. He noted a marked difference be- 
n^^een the seaboard aristocrats and those of the newer Gulf states. 
Though there were fewer wealthy families in the older region, they 
were superior in “refinement and education. In fact, he discovered 
“less vulgar display, and more intrinsic elegance, and habitual refine- 
ment in the best society of South Oarohna, than in aiw distinct class 
of the North. In Mississippi, on the other hand, as in New York and 
Manchester, the “farce of the A iilgar-rich" evidenc('d “the rapidity 
with which certain values have advanced, especially that of cotton, 
and, simultaneously, that of cotton lands and negroes/’ Even here 
he encountered occasional men of breeding. With all his praise of 
the South Carolina gentry, however, they had failed to perform the 
function which in his judgment society had a right to expect of them. 
They had done little “for the advancement of learning and science, 
and there have been fewer valuable inventions and discoveries, or 
designs in art, or literary compositions of a high rank,” than in “any 
community of equal numbers and wealth, probably in the world.” 

In general, he felt that Southerners reputed to be worth $400,000 
enjoyed fewer advantages than men with $100,000 in the older 
Northern states.'^ He also thought the conventional picture of “a 
master's occupying the position of a father toward his slaves and of 
the slaves accepting this relation, affectionately, faithfully and con¬ 
fidingly,” was grossly exaggerated, being particularly improbable 
for practical reasons where the owner had a numerous labor force.® 


3 For this last instance, see the Cotton Kingdom, 445-460 (Back Country, 
72-93). The estate was actually on the Red River, and the total slave population 
was nearly a tlioiisand. See the Nctc York Times, November 21, 1853, p. 2. 

^ Back Country, 27-28 (Cotton Kingdom, 416-417); Seaboard Slave States, 
501-502. 

® Cotton Kingdom, 107. For comparable statements, see the Seaboard Slave 
States, 652, and the Back Country, 326 ( Cotton Kingdom, 330, 536-537). 

^ Back Country, 288. He saw more of this ‘‘patriarchal character" in North 
Carolina than in any other state, because “of the less concentration of wealth 
in families or individuals." Seaboard Slave States, 367 (Cotton Kingdom, 149). 
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Mulling over the discussion with his Nashville friend early in his 
wanderings, Olmsted concluded upon further observation and re¬ 
flection that “The Southern gentleman, as we ordinarily conceive 
him to be, is as rare a phenomenon in the South at the present day 
as is the old squire of Geoffrey Crayon in modern England.” ^ In¬ 
deed, “there is unquestionably at this time a very much larger num¬ 
ber of thoroughly well bred and even high bred people in the free 
than in the slave States. It is equally certain that the proportion of 
such people to the whole population of whites is larger at the North 
than the South.” ® 

There are few aspects of the pre-Civil War South which Olmsted 
does not illumine, whether you accept his judgments at face value 
or not. Perhaps no vanished civilization has suffenxl more misrep¬ 
resentation at the hands of both friend and foe. But after visiting 
the slave states in 01mst(‘d\s company the reader is in a position to 
fonn his own opinion. It is true that Olmsted found little to interest 
him in the cities, but, apart from Baltimore and St. Louis, his itiner¬ 
ary included all the largest ones (New Orleans, Louisville, Charles¬ 
ton, Richmond, Mobile, Savannah, Norfolk, Lexington and Nash¬ 
ville, ranging in population according to the 1850 c(3nsus from 
116,000 to 10,000, in the order named), as well as many of the 
smaller ones. Except for a few of the major centers, he reported that 
half the streets were usually “tolerably good pastures, the other 
half intolerable cart-roads,” with the “majority of shops selling rai¬ 
sins, nailrods [iron strips to be cut into nails] and nigger cloth, from 
the same counter with silks, and school books and ‘bitters.' ” He 
tried every possible mode of transportation and describes graphically 
the mean accommodations commonly afforded by the hotels and 
inns. 

Since the South was primarily an agricultural section and he an 
agriculturist, he familiarized himself with a variety of rural indus¬ 
tries—tobacco, rice, cotton and sugar culture, lumbering, the ex¬ 
traction of turpentine—and he probed into the practical aspects of 

^ Back Country, 117-118 (Cotton Kingdom, 476). 

® Back Country, 424 (slightly rephrased in Cotton Kingdom, 563). See also, 
to like effect, the Back Country, 391-400 (Cotton Kingdom, 517-520, 542-545). 
Olmsted, after a good deal of backing and filling, expresses substantially the 
same view in the essay reprinted as Editor’s Appendix (E) in the present work, 
614-622. 

» Back Country, 279-280. 
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plantation management as only an experienced farmer could. This 
led him to investigate such features as absentee ownership, the over¬ 
seer system, the slave traflSc, the eflBciency and adaptability of the 
labor force, the utilization of the soil, the hiring out of slaves, the 
use of white workers, the range of plantation occupations other than 
tillage and, in general, the question of whether the institution of 
servile labor paid oflF in dollars and cents. 

He also inquired into the wider social consequences of human 
bondage: the effect on the masters, on the slaveless farmers, on the 
poor whites, on the free Negroes and, most of all, on the chattels 
themselves. Were the slaves better off than black or white wage¬ 
workers in the free states? Were they better off than they would 
have been in Africa? What opportunities did they have for self-im¬ 
provement? Was cruelty an incidental or inseparable part of the 
system? Did their treatment vary according to the master, the re¬ 
gion, the size of the plantation, the nature of their work? Olmsted’s 
scrupulousness as a witness is indicated by his avowal that in four¬ 
teen months in the South he did not himself once see a slave auction.‘ 
He also touches upon a side of the “peculiar institution” that posterity 
has generally forgotten: the fact that Negroes themselves some¬ 
times owned slaves—a phenomenon which suggests that the system 
of involuntary servitude was something more than simply a con¬ 
venient method of policing race relations. 

On other phases of Southern life Olmsted is equally informative. 
He contrasts the South’s stifling of the public discussion of slavery 
with the Northern practice of freely ventilating social abuses as a 
way of remedying them. If slavery was as perfect a social arrange¬ 
ment as Southerners commonly alleged, he saw all the more reason 
why they should allow its merits to be debated. On the other hand, 
he occasionally heard private condemnations of the institution and 
even came across instances of familiarity with Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Interestingly enough, he discovered one of the strongest champions 
of slavery in a Northern woman in Texas, herself the owner of several 
house servants.* 

The meager standard of living—the shabby dwellings, the coarse 

> Seaboard Slave States, 31 (Cotton Kingdom, 40-41). At another point 
in the Cotton Kingdom (14), however, Olmsted might give the unwary reader 
the impression that he had attended one. 

2 Journey through Texas, 110-121 (Cotton Kingdom, 302-304). 
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and monotonous fare, the absence of cleanliness and ordinary com¬ 
forts, the dearth of newspapers and other reading matter—appalled 
this Yankee who had never encountered anything like it in even the 
humblest Northern homes. From the banks of the James to the banks 
of the Mississippi he saw scarcely a volume of Shakespeare, a sheet 
of music, a good art engraving or a reading lamp. Random conver¬ 
sations along the way suggested, moreover, that the level of general 
information was not much better. One person supposed New York 
was in New Orleans, another that Iowa lay somewhere west of 
Texas, another that New York was a slave state, while still another 
hadn’t heard that the war with Mexico was over. Olmsted s strictures 
on the vaunted Southern liospitality provoked a furious rebuttal 
from De Bow. the New Orleans editor, only to bring from Olmsted 
an additional bill of particulars.'* All these and other insights into 
Southern life, favorable and unfavorable, await the reader of the 
Cotton Kingdom. 

The present edition closely follows the original work of 1861. Cer¬ 
tain deviations should be noted, however. The chapters are num¬ 
bered consecutively throughout; the chapter titles of Volume I of 
the 1862 imprint have been used as more accuratelv descriptive of 
that portion of the contents; and the text of chapter i of Volume 1 
of the 1862 imprint has been j^referred because, as a marked copy 
in the family library in Brookline, Massachusetts, shows, it had the 
benefit of Olmsted Is corrections. In other respects editorial emenda¬ 
tions have been kept to a minimum so as not unduly to distract the 
reader. In general, the names of authors and books and Olmsted’s 
page references to publications have been amended when faulty, 
misprints have been eliminated, and punctuation and capitalization 
have occasionally been changed for the sake of clarity. Such altera¬ 
tions, being routine, have not been indicated. When feasible, indi¬ 
viduals have been more fully identified (in brackets), though in 
many cases this proved impossible, since the traveler, for reasons of 

8 De BoiV*s Review, XXIII (1857), 118-121. In support of liis own observa¬ 
tions Olmsted cites Godkin’s similar experiences in the South in 1856-1857. 
Back Country, 61-62, 408-409 {Cotton Kingdom, 441-443, 551-552). He 
could easily have multiplied quotations from tliis source. See Ogden, Life and 
Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin, I, 133, 135, 137-140, 148, 155-156. In the 
Times article reprinted in Editor's Appendix (E) of the present work (614- 
622), Olmsted, however, at one point praises Southern hospitality. Further reflec¬ 
tion and fuller knowledge evidently caused him to alter this opinion. 
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delicacy, usually avoided naming the persons with whom he talked 
and visited. He even referred to their places of abode in such a way 
as intentionally to mislead the reader.^ Though Olmsted does not 
observe the modem practice of verbatim transcription of quotations, 
he never warps the sense, and the slight modifications he introduces 
were evidently designed to improve the literar)^ quality. His version 
has in every instance been allowed to stand. Bracketed matter within 
quotations originated with the author of the Cotton Kingtlom. 

To Olmsted’s appendices I have added two others. The one, Ap¬ 
pendix (E), is his perceptive discussion of the differences between 
the Southern and Northern characters. This extra dividend to the 
reader appeared in the New York Times, January 12, 1854, but, for 
some reason difficult to understand, Olmsted did not see fit to give 
it more permanent form. The other. Appendix (F), lists the principal 
books cited in the Cotton Kingdom, as well as the works and articles 
referred to in the Editor’s Introduction. 

In preparing this edition I am indebted to Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., and Mrs. Laura Wood Boper for restricted access to 
the Frederick Law Olmsted Papers in the Library of Congress. Mrs. 
Roper, who is engaged in writing a full-length life of the elder 
Olmsted, kindly aided me in other ways as well. I wish further to 
thank Dr. Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., of Davidson College, Professor 
Jeter A. Isely of Princeton University, Mr. Walter S. Oswald. Jr., 
of Anderson, Indiana, and Miss Stella D. Obst of Brookline, Massa¬ 
chusetts, for helpful suggestions; Professor Donald Born of Boston 
University for indispensable assistance in proofreading; and my 
wife Elizabeth Bancroft Schlesinger and my son and colleague 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., for a critical reading of the Introduction. 
In particular, my appreciation goes to my research secretary Eliza¬ 
beth F. Hoxie, to whom I have dedicated this work in gratitude for 
her invaluable services over the years. 

ABTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


Back Country, 400 (Cotton Kingdom, 544). 
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Chapter I 

Introductory. The Present Crisis 

The mountain ranges, tlic valleys, and the great waters of America, 
all trend nortli and south, not east and west. An arbitrary political 
line may divide the north part from the south part, but there is no 
such line in nature: there can be none, socially. Wfiile water runs 
downhill, the currents and counter currents of trade, of love, of con¬ 
sanguinity, and fellowship, will flow north and south. The unavoid¬ 
able comminglings of the people in a land like this, upon the condi¬ 
tions which th(^ slavery of a portion of the population impose, make 
it necessary to peace that we should all live under the same laws 
and r(\spect the same flag. No government could long control its own 
people, no government could long exist, that would allow its citizens 
to be subject to such indignities under a foreign government as those 
to which th(^ citizens of the United States heretofore have been re¬ 
quired to submit under their own, for the sake of the tranquillity of 
the South. Nor could tlie South, with its present puqioses, live on 
terms of peace with any foreign nation, between whose people and 
its own there was no division, except such an one as might be main¬ 
tained by means of forts, frontier-guards and custom-houses, edicts, 
passports and spies. Scotland, Wales, and Ireland are each much 
better adapted for an independent government, and under an inde¬ 
pendent government would be far more likely to live at peace with 
England, than the South to remain peaceably separated from the 
North of this country. 

It is said that the South can never be subjugated. It must be, or 
we must. It must be, or not only our American republic is a failure, 
but our English justice and our English law and our English free¬ 
dom are failure's. This Southern repudiation of obligations upon the 
result of an election is but a clearer warning than we have had be¬ 
fore, that these cannot be maintained in this land any longer in such 
intimate association with slavery as we have hitherto tried to hojie 
that they might. W(‘ now know that we must give them up, or give 
up trying to accommodate ourselves to what the South has declared, 
and demonstrated, to be the necessities of its state of society. Those 
necessities would not be less, but, on the contrary, far more impera- 
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tive, were the South an independent people. If the South has rea¬ 
son to declare itself independent of our long-honoured constitution, 
and of our common court or our common laws, on account of a past 
want of invariable tenderness on the part of each one of our people 
towards its necessities, how long could we calculate to be able to 
preserve ourselves from occurrences which would be deemed to ab¬ 
rogate the obligations of a mere treaty of peace? A treaty of peace 
with the South as a foreign power, would be a cowardly armistice, 
a cruel aggravation and prolongation of war. 

Subjugation! I do not choose the word, but take it, and use it in 
the only sense in which it can be applicable. Tliis is a Republic, and 
the South must come under the yoke of freedom, not to work for us, 
but to work with us, on equal terms, as a free people. To work with 
us, for the security of a state of society, the ruling purpose and 
tendency of which, spite of all its bendings heretofore, to the neces¬ 
sities of slavery; spite of the incongruous foreign elements which it 
has had constantly to absorb and incorporate; spite of a strong ele¬ 
ment of excessive backwoods individualism, has, beyond all ques¬ 
tion, been favourable to sound and safe progress in knowledge, civi¬ 
lization, and Christianity. To this yoke the head of the South must 
now be lifted, or we must bend our necks to that of slavery, con¬ 
senting and submitting, even more than we have been willing to do 
heretofore, to labour and fight, and pay for the dire needs of a small 
portion of our people living in an exceptional state of society, in 
which Cowper s poems must not be read aloud without due precau¬ 
tions against the listening of family servants; in which it may be 
treated as a crime against the public safety to teach one of the la¬ 
bouring classes to write; in which the names of Wilberforce and 
Buxton are execrated; within which the slave trade is perpetuated, 
and at the capital of whose rebellion, black seamen bom free, taken 
prisoners, in merchant ships, not in arms, are even already sold into 
slavery with as little hesitation as ever in Barbary. One system or 
the other is to thrive and extend, and eventually possess and govern 
this whole land. 

This has been long felt and acted upon at the South; and the pur¬ 
pose of the more pradent and conservative men, now engaged in the 
attempt to establish a new government in the South, was for a long 
time simply to obtain an advantage for what was talked of as “re- 
constmetion”; namely, a process of change in the form and rules of 
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our government that would disqualify us of the Free States from 
offering any resistance to whatever was demanded of our govern¬ 
ment, for the end in view of the extension and eternal maintenance 
of slavery. That men to whom the terms prudent and conserva¬ 
tive can in any way be applied, should not have foreseen that such 
a scheme must be unsuccessful, only presents one more illustration 
of that, of which the people of England have had many in their own 
history, the moral myopism, to which the habit of almost constantly 
looking down and never izp at mankind, always predisposes. That 
the true people of the United States could have allowed the mutiny 
to proceed so far, before rising in their strength to resist it, is due 
chiefly to the instinctive reliance which every grumbler really gets 
to have under our forms of society, in the ultimate common-sense 
of the great body of the people, and to the incredulity with which 
the report has been regarded, that slavery had made such a vast dif¬ 
ference between the character of the South and that of the country 
at large. Few were fully convinced that the whole proceedings of 
the insurgents meant anything else than a more than usually bold 
and scandalous way of playing the game of brag, to which we had 
been so long used in our politics, and of which the people of Eng¬ 
land had a little experience shortly before the passage of a certain 
Reform Bill. The instant effect of the first shoiied-gun that was fired 
proves this. We knew then that we had to subjugate slavery, or be 
subjugated by it. 

Peace is now not possible until the people of the South are well 
convinced that the form of society, to fortify which is the ostensible 
purpose of the war into which they have been plunged, is not wor¬ 
thy fighting for, or until we think the sovereignty of our convictions 
of Justice, Freedom, Law and the conditions of Civilization in this 
land to be of less worth than the lives and property of our genera¬ 
tion. 

From the St. Lawrence to the Mexican Gulf, freedom must every¬ 
where give way to the necessities of slavery, or slavery must be ac¬ 
commodated to the necessary incidents of freedom. 

Where the hopes and sympathies of Englishmen will be, we well 
know. 

“The necessity to labour is incompatible with a high civilization, 
and with heroic spirit in those subject to it.” 
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“The institution of African slavery is a means more effective than 
any other yet devised, for relieving a large body of men from the 
necessity of labour; consequently, states which possess it must be 
stronger in statesmanship and in war, than those which do not; es¬ 
pecially must they be stronger than states in which there is abso- 
lutcly no privileged class, but all men are held to be equal before 
the law/* 

"'The civilized world is dependent upon the Slave States of Amer¬ 
ica for a supply of cotton. The demand for this commodity has, dur¬ 
ing many years, increased faster than the supply. Sales are made of 
it, now, to the amount of two hundred millions of dollars in a year, 
yet they have a vast area of soil suitable for its production which has 
never been broken. With an enormous income, then, upon a stead¬ 
ily rising market, they hold a vast idle capital yet to be employed. 
SucJi a monojooly under such circumstances must constitute those 
who possess it the richest and most powerful people on the earth. 
The world must have cotton, and the world depends on them for it. 
Whatever they demand, that must be conceded them; whatever they 
want, they have but to stretch forth their hands and take it/ 

These fallacies, lodged in certain minds, generated, long ago, 
grand ambitions, and bold schemes of conquest and wealth. The 
people of the North stood in the way of these schemes. In the minds 
of the schemers, labour had been associated with servility, meek¬ 
ness, cowardice; and they were persuaded that all men not de¬ 
graded by labour at the North “kept aloof from politics,’" or held 
their judgment in entire subjection to the daily wants of a working 
population, of no more spirit and no more patriotism than their own 
working men—slaves. They believed this whole people to be really 
in a state of dependence, and that they controlled that upon which 
they depended. So, to a hitherto vague and inert local partisanship, 
they brought a purpose of determination to overcome the North, 
and, as this could not be safely avowed, there was the necessity for 
a conspiracy, and for the cloak of a conspiracy. By means the most 
mendacious, the ignorant, proud, jealous, and violent free popula¬ 
tion of the cotton States and their dependencies, were persuaded 
that less consideration was paid to their political demands than the 
importance of their contentment entitled them to expect from their 
government, and were at length decoyed into a state of angry pas- 
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sion, in which they only needed leaders of sufficient audacity to 
bring them into open rebellion. Assured that their own power if 
used would be supreme, and that they had but to ofiFer sufficient evi¬ 
dence of a violent and dangerous determination to overawe the sor¬ 
did North, and make it submit to a “reconstruction” of the nation in 
a form more advantageous to themselves, they were artfully led 
along in a constant advance, and constant failure of attempts at in¬ 
timidation, until at length they inust needs take part in a dt;sperate 
rebellion, or accept a position which, after the declarations they had 
made for the purpose of intimidation, they could not do without 
humiliation. 

The conspirators themselves have, until recently, been able, either 
directly or by impositions upon patriotic, but too confiding and gen¬ 
erous instruments, to control the treasury of the United States, its 
post-office, its anny and navy, its arsenals, workshops, dockyards 
and foitresses, and, by the simple means of perjury, to either turn 
these agencies against the government, or at least render them in¬ 
effectual to aid it, and this at a time, when its very (existence, if it 
were anything but a democratic republican government, and, as we 
think for all good puqioses, by far the strongest that ever existed, 
would have depended on a perfect instant and unquestionable com¬ 
mand of them. Yet I doubt not that the conspirators themselves, trust 
at this moment, as they ever have trusted, even less to the supposed 
helpless condition of the government than to the supposed advan¬ 
tages of the cotton monopoly to the Slave States, and to the sup¬ 
posed superiority of a community of privileged classes over an ac¬ 
tual democracy. 

“No! you dare not make war upon cotton; no power on earth dares 
to make war upon it. Cotton is king; until lately the Bank of Eng¬ 
land was king; but she tried to put her screws, as usual, the fall be¬ 
fore the last, on the cotton crop, and was utterly vanquished. The 
last power has been conquered: who can doubt, that has looked at 
recent events, that cotton is supreme?” 

These are the defiant and triumphant words of Governor 
[James H.] Hammond, of South Carolina, addressed to the Senate 
of the United States, March 4th, 1858. Almost every important man 
of the South, has at one time or other, within a few years, been be- 
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trayed into the utterance of similar exultant anticipations; and tlie 
South would never have been led into the great and terrible mis¬ 
take it has made, had it not been for this confident conviction in the 
minds of the men who have been passing for its statesmen. What¬ 
ever moral strength the rebellion has, abroad or at liQpie, lies chiefly 
in the fact that this conviction is also held, more or less distinctly, 
by multitudes who know perfectly well that the commonly assigned 
reasons for it are based on falsehoods. 

Recently, a banker, who is and always has been a loyal union 
man, said, commenting upon certain experiences of mine narrated 
in this book: ‘The South cannot be poor. Why, their last crop alone 
was worth two hundred million. They must be rich"; c'rgo, say the 
conspirators, adopting the same careless conclusion, tlu*)^ must be 
powerful, and the world must feel their power, and respect them 
and their institutions. 

My own observation of the real condition of the people of our 
Slave States, gave me, on the contrary^ an impression that the eotton 
monopoly in some way did them more harm than good; and, al¬ 
though the written narration of what 1 saw was not int(uidcd to set 
tliis forth, upon reviewing it for the present publication, I find the 
impression has become a conviction. I propose here, therefore, to 
show how the main body of the observations of the book arrange 
themselves in my mind with reference to this question, and also to 
inquire how far the conclusion to which I think they tend is sub¬ 
stantiated by the Census returns of those States.^ 

Coming directly from my farm in New York to Eastern Virginia, 

I was satisfied, after a few weeks’ obser\^ation, that the most of the 
people lived very poorly; that the proportion of men improving their 
condition was much less than in any Northern community; and 
tliat the natural resources of the land were strangely unused, or 
were used with poor economy. It was The hiring season,” and I had 
daily opportunities of talking with farmers, manufacturers, miners, 
and labourers, with whom the value of labour and of wages was 
then the handiest subject of conversation. I soon perceived that la¬ 
bour was much more readily classified and measured with refer- 

^ I greatly regret, after visiting Washington for this purpose, to find that the 
returns of the Census of 1860, are not yet sufficiently verified and digested to be 
given to the public. I have therefore had to fall back upon those of 1850. The 
rate of increase of the slave population in the meantime is stated at 25 per cent. 
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ence to its quality than at the North. The limit of measure I found 
to be the ordinary days work of a ‘prime field-hand,” and a prime 
field-hand, I found universally understood to mean, not a man who 
would split two cords of wood, or cradle two acres of grain in a day, 
but a man for whom a “trader” would give a thousand dollars, or 
more, to take on South, for sale to a cotton planter. I do not mean 
that the alternative of a sale to a trader was always had in view in 
determining how a man should be employed. To be just, this seldom 
appeared to be the case—but that, in estimating the market value of 
his labour, he was viewed, for the time, from the trader s point of 
view, or, as if the question were—What is he worth for cotton? 

1 soon ascertained that a much larger number of hands, at much 
larg('r aggregate wages, was commonly reckoned to be recjuired to 
accomplish certain results, than would have been the case at the 
North. N(^t all results, but certain results, of a kind in which it hap¬ 
pened that I could most readily make a confident comparison. I 
have been in the habit of watching men at work, and of judging of 
their industry, their skill, their spirit; in short, of whatever goes to 
make up their value to their employers, or to the community, as in¬ 
struments of production; and from day to day I saw that, as a land¬ 
owner, or as a citizen, in a community largely composed, or depend¬ 
ent upon the productive industry, of working people of such habits 
and disposition as I constantly saw evinced in those of Virginia, I 
should feel disheartened, and myself lose courage, spirit, and indus¬ 
try. The close proximity of the better and cheaper labour—labour 
seeking a field of labour—which I had left behind me, added greatly 
to my interest in the subject, and stimulated close inquiry. It seemed, 
indeed, quite incredible that there really could be such a want of 
better labour in this region as at first sight there appeared to be, 
when a supply was so near at hand. I compared notes witli every 
Northern man I met who had been living for some time in Virginia, 
and some I found able to give me quite exact statements of personal 
experience, with which, in the cases they mentioned, it could not 
be doubted that labourers costing, all things considered, the same 
wages, had taken four times as long to accomplish certain tasks of 
rude work in Virginia as at the North, and that in house service, four 
servants accomplished less, while they required vastly more looking 
after, than one at the Nortli. 

I left Virginia, having remained much longer than I at first in- 
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tended, in trying to satisfy myself about this matter-quite satisfied 
as to the general fact, not at ail satisfied with any theones of de¬ 
mand and supply which had been offered me, or which had oc- 
curred to me, in the way of explanation of it. 

My perplexity was increased by certain apparent exceptions to 
the general rule; but they were, all things considered, unimportant, 
and rather served as affording contrasts, on the ground, to satisfy 
me of the correctness of my general conclusion. 

I subsequently returned, and spent another month in Virginia, 
after visiting the cotton States, and I also spent three months in Ken¬ 
tucky and other parts of the Slave States where the climate is un¬ 
suitable for the production of cotton, and with the information which 
I had in the meantime obtained, I continued to study both the ques¬ 
tion of fact, and the question of cause. The following conclusions to 
which my mind tended strongly in the first month, though 1 did not 
then adopt them altogether with confidence, were established at 
length in my convictions, 

1, The cash value of a slaves labour in Virginia is, practically, the 
cash value of the same labour minus the cost of its transportation, 
acclimatizing, and breaking in to cotton-culture in Mississippi. 

2. The cost of production, or the development of natural wealth in 
Virginia, is regulated by the cost of slave-labour; (that is to say) 
the competition of white labour does not materially reduc(? it; 
though it doubtless has some effect, at least in certain districts, 
and with reference to certain productions or branches of industry. 

3. Taking infants, aged, invalid, and vicious and knavish slaves into 
account, the ordinary and average cost of a certain task of labour 
is more than double in Virginia what it is in the Free States ad¬ 
joining. 

4. The use of land and nearly all other resources of wealth in Vir¬ 
ginia is much less valuable than the use of similar property in the 
adjoining Free States, these resources having no real value until 
labour is applied to them. (The Census returns of 1850 show that 
the sale value of fann lands by the acre in Virginia is less than 
one-third the value of farm lands in the adjoining Free State of 
Pennsylvania, and less than one-fifth than that of the farm lands 
of the neighbouring Free State of New Jersey.) ^ 

5. Beyond the bare necessities of existence, poor shelter, poor cloth- 

2 See Appendix, A 2. 
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ing, and the crudest diet, the mass of the citizen class of Virginia 
earn very little and are very poor—immeasurably poorer than tbe 
mass of the people of the adjoining Free States. 

6. So far as this poverty is to be attributed to personal constitution, 
character, and choice, it is not the result of climate. 

7. What is tnie of Virginia is measurably true of all the border Slave 
States, though in special cases the resistance of slavery to a com¬ 
petition of free labour is more easily overcome. In propoftion as 
this is the case, the cost of production is less, the value of pro¬ 
duction greater, the comfort of the people is greater; they are ad¬ 
vancing in wealth as they are in intedligence, which is the best 
form or result of wealth. 

I went Oh my way into the so-called cotton States, within which I 
travelled over, first and last, at least three thousand miles of roads, 
from which not a cotton plant was to be seen, and the people living 
by tlie side of which certainly bad not been made' rich by cotton or 
anything else. And for every mile of road-side upon which I saw any 
(widence of cotton production, I am sure that I saw a hundred of 
fore\st or waste land, with only now and then an acre or two of poor 
corn half smothered in weeds; for every rich man’s house, I am sure 
that I passed a dozen shabby and half-furnished cottages, and at 
least a hundred cabins—mere hovels, such as none but a poor farmer 
would house his cattle in at the North. And I think that, for every 
man of refinement and education with whom I came in contact, 
there wore a score or two superior only in the virtue of silence, and 
in the manner of sclf-comjolacency, to the sort of people we should 
expect to find paying a large price for a place from which a sight 
could be got at a gallows on an execution day at the North, and a 
much larger number of what poor men at the North would them¬ 
selves describe as poor men: not that they were destitute of certain 
things which are cheap at the South,—fuel for instance,—but that 
they were almost wholly destitute of things the possession of which, 
at the North, would indicate that a man had begun to accumulate 
capital—more destitute of these, on an average, than our day- 
labourers. In short, except in certain limited districts, mere streaks 
by the side of rivers, and in a few isolated spots of especially fa¬ 
voured soil away from these, I found the same state of things which 
I had seen in Virginia, but in a more aggravated form. 
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At least five hundred white men told me something of their own 
lives and fortunes, across their own tables, and witli the means of 
measuring the weight of their words before my eyes; and I know 
that while men seldom want an abundance of coarse food in the 
cotton States, the proportion of the free white men who live as well 
in any respect as our working classes at the North, on an averagt 
is small, and the citizens of the cotton States, as a whole, are pooj 
They work little, and that little, badly; they earn little, they sell littk 
they buy little, and they have little—veiy- little—of the common com 
forts and consolations of civilized life. Their destitution is not mate¬ 
rial only; it is intellectual and it is moral. I know not what virtues 
they have that rude men everywhere have not; but those which are 
commonly attributed to them, I am sure that they lack: they are not 
generous or hospitable; and, to be plain, I must say that their talk is 
not the talk of even courageous men elsewhere. They boast and lack 
self-restraint, yet, when not excited, are habitually reserv'ed and 
guarded in expressions of opinion very much like cowardly men 
elsewhere. 

But, much cotton is produced in the cotton States, and by tlu; la¬ 
bour of somebody; much cotton is sold and somebody must l)e paid 
for it; there are rich people; there are good markets; there is hos- 
pitality, reBnement, virtue, courage, and urbanity at the South. All 
this is proverbially true. Who produces the cotton? who is paid for 
it? where are, and who are, the rich and gentle people? 

I can answer in part at least. 

I have been on plantations on the Mississippi, the Bed River, and 
the Brazos bottoms, whereon I was assured that ten bales of cotton 
to each average prime field-hand had been raised. The soil was a 
perfect garden mould, well drained and guarded by levees against 
the floods; it was admirably tilled; I have seen but few Northern 
farms so well tilled: the labourers were, to a large degree, tall, slen¬ 
der, sinewy, young men, who worked from dawn to dusk, not with 
spirit, but with steadiness and constancy. They had good tools; their 
rations of bacon and corn were brought to them in the field, and 
eaten with efficient despatch between the cotton plants. They had 
the best sort of gins and presses, so situated that from them cotton 
bales could be rolled in five minutes to steamboats, bound direct to 
the ports on the Gulf. They were superintended by skilful and vigi¬ 
lant overseers. These plantations were all large, so large as to yet 



ton to tlio hand had been raised on tKem, i^ien 4keir net profit ior 
the year had been not less than two hundred and fifty dollars for 
each hand employed. Even at seven bales to the hand the profits of 
cotton planting are enormous. Men who have plantations producing 
at this rate, can well afford to buy fresh hands at fourteen hundred 
dollars a head. They can even afford to employ such hands for a 
year or two in clearing land, ditching, leveeing, fencing, and other 
preparatory work, buying, meantime, all the com and bacon they 
need, and getting the best kind of tools and cattle, and paying fif¬ 
teen per cent, per annum interest on all the capital required for this, 
as many of them do. All this can be well afforded to establish new 
plantations favourably situated, on fresh soil, if there is a reasonable 
probability that they can after all be made to produce half a dozen 
seven-bale crops. And a great many large plantations do produce 
seven bales to the hand for years in succession. A great many more 
produce seven bales occasionally. A few produce even ten bales oc¬ 
casionally, though by no means as often as is reported. 

Now, it is not at a Roman lottery alone that one may see it, but 
all over the world, where a few very large prizes are promised and 
many very small ones, and the number of tickets is limited; these 
are always speculated on, and men will buy them at third and fourth 
hand at prices which, it is useless to demonstrate to them, must be 
extravagant. They go to the Jews and pledge the clothes on their 
back to get another biacchi to invest; they beggar themselves; they 
ruin their families; they risk damnation in their passionate eager¬ 
ness to have a chance, when they know perfectly well that the aver¬ 
age of chances is not worth a tithe of what they must pay for it. 

The area of land on which cotton may be raised with profit is 
practically limitless; it is cheap; even the best land is cheap; but to 
the large planter it is much more valuable when held in large par¬ 
cels, for obvious reasons, than when in small; consequently the best 
land can hardly be obtained in small tracts or without the use of a 
considerable capital. But there are millions of acres of land yet 
untouched, which if leveed and drained and fenced, and well cul¬ 
tivated, might be made to produce with good luck seven or more 
bales to the hand. It would cost comparatively little to accomplish 
it—one lucky crop would repay all the outlay for land and im- 
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provements—if it were not for ‘‘the hands. The supply of hands is 
limited. It does not increase in the ratio of the increase of the cotton 
demand. If cotton should double in price next year, or become worth 
its weight in gold, the number of negroes in the United States would 
not increase four per cent, unless the African slave-trade were re¬ 
established. Now step into a dealer s "jail’ in Memphis, Montgomery, 
Vicksburg, or New Orleans, and you will hear the mezzano [muez¬ 
zin] of the cotton lottery crying his tickets in this way: There s a 
cotton nigger for you! Genuine! Look at his toes! Look at his fingers! 
There’s a pair of legs for you! If you have got the right sile and the 
right sort of overseer, buy him, and put your trust in Providence! 
He’s just as good for ten bales as I am for a julep at eleven o clock. 
And this is just as true as that any named horse is sure to win the 
Derby. And so the price of good labourers is constantly gambled up 
to a point, where, if they produce ten bales to the hand, the pur¬ 
chaser will be as fortunate as he who draws the high prize of the 
lottery; where, if they produce seven bales to the hand, he will still 
be in luck; where, if rot, or wonn, or floods, or untimely rains or 
frosts occur, reducing the crop to one or tw^o hales to the hand, as is 
often the case, the purchaser will have drawn a blank. 

That, all things considered, the value of the labour of slaves does 
not, on an average, by any means justify the price paid for it, is con¬ 
stantly asserted by the planters, and it is true. At least beyond (jucs- 
tion it is true, and I think that I have shown why, that there is no 
diflSculty in finding purchasers for all the good slaves that can be 
got by traders, at prices considerably more than they are worth for 
the production of cotton under ordinary circumstances. The supply 
being limited, those who grow cotton on the most productive soils, 
and with the greatest advantages in all other respects, not only can 
afford to pay more than others, for all the slaves which can be 
brought into market, but they are driven to a ruinous competition 
among themselves, and slaves thus get a fictitious value like stocks 
"in a corner.” The buyers indeed are often “cornered,” and it is only 
the rise which almost annually has occurred in the value of cotton 
that has hitherto saved them from general bankruptcy. Nearly all 
the large planters carry a heavy load of debt from year to year, till 
a lucky crop coincident with a rise in the price of cotton relieves 
them. 

The whole number of slaves engaged in cotton culture at the Cen- 



ing equal, for reasons already indicated, the smaller the estate of 
slaves, tlie less is tlieir rate ot production per \iead; and, as a Tu\e, 
the larger the slave estate tlie larger is the production per head. 
The number of slaves in cotton plantations held by owners of fifty 
and upwards is, as nearly as it can be fixed by the Census returns, 
420,000. 

If these produce on an average only two and a half bales per head 
(man, woman, and child), and double this is not extraordinary on 
the large plantations of the South-west,^ it leaves an average for the 
smaller plantations of seven-eighths of a bale per head. These plan¬ 
tations are mostly in the fnterior, with long haulage and boatage to 
market. To the small planter in the interior, his cotton crop does not 
realize, as an average plantation price, more than seven cents a 
pound, or thirty dollars the bale.^’ Those who plant cotton in this 
small way usually raise a crop of com, and some little else, not 
enough, take the country through, one year with another, to supply 
themselves and their slaves witli food; certainly not more than 
enough to do so, on an average. To this the Southern agricultural 
periodicals frequently testify. They generally raise nothing for sale, 
but cotton. And of cotton their sale, as has been shown, amounted 
in 1849—a favourable year—to less than the value of twenty-five dol¬ 
lars for each slave, young and old, which they had kept through the 
year.^^ Deducting those who hold slaves only as domestic servants 
from the whole number of slaveholders returned by the Census, 
more than half of all the slaveholders, and fully half of all the cot- 

^ OlBcial Census—Conipend., p. 94. 

^ Messrs. Neill BrothcTS, cotton merchants of New Orleans, the most pains¬ 
taking collectors of information about the cotton crop in the country, state, in a 
recent circular, that many of the Mississippi cotton plantations last year, after an 
extraordinary fertilizing flood, produced sixteen bales to the band. The sla\ es on 
these plantations bc’ing to a large extent picked hands, as I elsewhere show, the 
i:)roduction per head was fully eight bales. 

^ In a careful article in the Austin State Gazette, six and a quarter cents is 
given as the average net price of cotton in Texas. The small planters, having no 
gins or presses of their own, usually have their cotton prepared for minkct by 
large planters, for which service they of course have to pay. 

^ There have been much larger aggregate crops since, and the price may be 
a cent more to the planter, but the number of slaves drawn to the larger planta¬ 
tions in the meantime has increased in quite equal proportion. 
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ton-sellers, own each, not more than one family, on an average, of 
five slaves of all ages.^ The ordinary total cash income, then, in time 
of peace, of fully half our cotton-planters, cannot be reckoned at 
more than one hundred and twenty-five dollars, or, in extraordinary 
years, like the last, at, say, one hundred and fifty dollars. From this 
they must purchase whatever clothing and other necessaries they 
require for the yearly supply of an average of more than ten persons 
(five whites and five slaves), as well as obtain tools, mechanics work 
and materials, and whatever is necessary for carrying on the work of 
a plantation, usually of some hundred acres,** and must yet save 
enough to pay the fees of doctors, clergy, and lawyers, if they have 
had occasion to employ them, and their county and state taxes (we 
will say nothing of the education of their children, or of accumula¬ 
tions for the war expenses of the Confederation). My personal ex¬ 
perience of the style of living of the greater number of cotton- 
planters leads me to think this not an unfair estimate. It is mainly 
based upon the official returns and calculations of the United States 
Census of 1850, as prepared by Mr. [J. D. B.] De Bow, a leading se¬ 
cessionist, and it assumes nothing which is not conceded in the ar¬ 
ticle on cotton in his Resources of tlie South [The Industrial Re¬ 
sources, etc., of the Southern and Western States]. A majority of 
those who sell the cotton crop of the United States must be miser¬ 
ably poor—poorer than tlie majority of our day-labourers at the 
North. 

A similar calculation will indicate that the planters who own on 
an average two slave families each, can sell scarcely more than three 
hundred dollars’ worth of cotton a year, on an average; which also 
entirely agrees with my observations. I have seen many a workman’s 
lodging at the North, and in England too, where there was double 
the amount of luxury that I ever saw in a regular cotton-planter’s 
house on plantations of three cabins. 

The next class of which the Census furnishes us means of consid¬ 
ering separately, are planters whose slaves occupy, on an average, 
seven cabins, lodging five each on an average, including the house 
servants, aged, invalids, and children. Tlie average income of plant- 

^ "‘Census Compend.,” p. 95. 

® The average size of plantations in the South-west, including the farms and 
“patches” of the non-slaveholders, is 273 acres (p. 170, “C. Compend.”). Cot¬ 
ton plantations are not generally of less than 400 acres. 
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ers of this class, I reckon from similar data, to be hardly more than 
that of a private of the New York Metropolitan Police Force. It is 
doubtless true that cotton is cultivated profitably, that is to say, so 
as to produce a fair rate of interest on the capital of the planter, on 
many plantations of this class; but this can hardly be the case on an 
average, all things considered. 

It is not so with many plantations of the next larger class even, 
but it would appear to be so with these on an average. That is to 
say, where the quarters of a cotton plantation number half a score 
of cabins or more (which method of classification I vise t\vat travcA- 
lers may the more readily recall their ol)ser\^ations of the appear¬ 
ance of such plantations, when I think that their recollections will 
confirm these calculations), there are usually other advantages for 
the cultivation, cleaning, pressing, shipping, and disposing of cotton, 
by the aid of which the owner obtains a fair return for the capital 
invested, and may be supposed to live, if he knows how, in a mod¬ 
erately comfortable way. The whole number of slaveholders of this 
large class in all the Slave States is, according to De Bow’s Com¬ 
pendium of the Census, 7,929, among which are all the great sugar, 
rice, and tobacco-planters. Less than seven thousand, certainly, are 
cotton-planters. 

A large majority of these live, when they live on their plantations 
at all, in districts, almost the only white population of which con¬ 
sists of owners and overseers of the same class of plantations with 
their own. The nearest other whites will be some sand-hill vaga¬ 
bonds, generally miles away, between whom and these planters, in¬ 
tercourse is neither intimate nor friendly. 

It is hardly worth while to build much of a bridge for the occa¬ 
sional use of two families, even if they are rich. It is less worth while 
to go to much pains in making six miles of good road for the use of 
these families. A school-house will hardly be built for the children 
of six rich men who will all live on an average six miles away from 
it, while private tutors or governesses can be paid by the earnings 
of a single field-hand. If zeal and fluency can be obtained in a 
preacher coming occasionally within reach, the interest on the cost of 
a tolerable education is not likely to be often paid by all who would 
live within half a day’s journey of a house of worship, which can be 
built anywhere in the midst of a district of large plantations. It is 
not necessary to multiply illustrations like these. In short, then, if all 
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the wealth produced in a certain district is concentrated in the 
hands of a few men living remote from each other, it may possibly 
bring to the district comfortable houses, good sewants, fine wines, 
food and furniture, tutors and governesses, horses and carriages, for 
these few men, hut it will not bring thitlier good roads and bridge s, 
it will not bring thither such means of education and of civilized 
comfort as are to be drawn from libraries, churches, iniiseums, gar¬ 
dens, theatres, and assembly rooms; it will not bring thither local 
newspapers, telegraphs, and so on. It will not bring thither that 
subtle force and discipline which comes of the myriad relations with 
and duties to a well-constituted community which every member of 
it is daily exercising, and which is the natural unseen compensation 
and complement of its more obvious constraints and inconveniences. 
There is, in fact, a vast range of advantages which our civilization 
has made so common to us that they are hardly thought of, of which 
the people of the South are destitute. They chiefly come from or 
connect with acts of co-operation, or exchanges of servdee; they are 
therefore possessed only in communities, and in communities where 
a large proportion of the people have profitable employment. They 
grow, in fact, out of employments in which the pc'ople of the com¬ 
munity are associated, or which they constantly give to and receive 
from one another, with profit. The slaves of the South, though often 
living in communities upon plantations, fail to give or receive these 
advantages because the profits of their labour are not distributed to 
them; the whites, from not engaging in profitable employment. The 
whites are not engaged in profitable employment, because the want 
of the advantages of capital in the application of their labour, in¬ 
dependently of the already rich, renders the prospective result of 
their labour so small that it is inoperative in most, as a motive for 
exerting themselves further than is necessary to procure the bare 
means of a rude subsistence; also because common labour is so 
poorly rewarded in the case of the slaves as to assume in their 
minds, as it must in the minds of the slaves themselves, a hateful 
aspect. 

In the late act of treason of the usurpers of government in Louisi¬ 
ana, the commercial demand which induces a man to go to work is 
considered to be equivalent to slavery; and the fear that the election 
of Lincoln, by its tendency to open a way for the emancipation of 
the negroes, may lead on to a necessity for the whites to go to work. 
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is gravely set forth as a justification for the surrender of the State to 
the conspiracy. Thus:— 

“Fully convinced as we are that slavery . , . leaves to the black 
labourer a more considerable sum of comfort, happiness, and liberty 
than the inexorable labour required from the free servants of the 
whole universe, and that each emancipation of an African, without 
being of any benefit to him, would necessarily condemn to slavery 
one of our own race, etc.” 

To work industriously and steadily, especially under directions 
from another man, is, in tlie Southern tongue, to “work AWe a nig¬ 
ger”; and, from childhood, the one thing in their condition which 
has made life valuable to the mass of whites has been that the nig¬ 
gers arc yet thciir inferiors. It is this habit of considering themselves 
of a privileged class, and of disdaining something which they think 
beneath them, that is deemed to be the chief blessing of slavery. 
It is termed “high tone,” “high spirit,” and is supposed to give gr(?at 
military advantages to those who possess it. It should give advan¬ 
tages of some sort, for its disadvantages are inexpressibly great. 

But if the poor whites were ever so industriously disposed, the 
rich planter has a natural distaste to exchange absolute for partial 
authority over the instruments by which he achieves his purpose; 
and the employment of free and slave labour together, is almost as 
difficult as working, under the same yoke, an unbroken horse and a 
docile ox. Again, however repugnant it may be to the self-esteem, 
and contrary to the habits of the rich man to treat his labourers with 
respect, he has to do it when employing white men, from motives 
of self-interest which lie below the surface, and he consequently 
habitually avoids arranging his affairs in such a way as will make it 
necessary for him to offer them emplo)nnent. 

It may be said that on the more profitable cotton plantations, 
where little is raised except cotton, supplies for the maintenance of 
the slaves, and for carrying on the work of the plantation, are largely 
bought, which are raised elsewhere at the South; and that those who 
supply the commodities, thus required by the cotton-planter, draw 
from his profits which are thus distributed throughout the South, 
even to the non-cotton-producing States, the people of which are 
thus enriched. As far as all articles are concerned, in the production 
of which labour is a comparatively unimportant item of cost,—mules 
for instance, and in certain circumstances, within certain limits. 
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swine,—this is true. But these are of small consequence. It is con¬ 
stantly assumed by nearly all writers on this subject, that the labour 
directed to the cultivation of Indian com for the necessary suste¬ 
nance of slaves engaged in cotton culture, must be just as profitably 
directed as if it were devoted to the culti\ation of cotton itself. This 
is not true, although the Southern agricultural journals, and to a 
large extent our national agriculture reports, have for years been as¬ 
suming it to be so. It is frequently spoken of, indeed, as a mystery, 
that the cotton-planters cannot be induced to raise the food re¬ 
quired by their force. Tlie reason of it is a very simple one; namely, 
that in the cultivation of com their labour must come into competi¬ 
tion with the free labour of the Northern States, as it does not in the 
production of cotton: and the cora-raisers of the Northern Slave 
States, without enjoying any monopoly of production, like that of 
the cotton-raisers, have to share with these, all the manifold incon¬ 
veniences which result from the scarcity of good workmen, and the 
necessary concentration of all the effective working force of the 
country, limited as it is, upon the one purpose of getting cotton. 

The interests of the owners of all soil in the Slave States which is 
not adapted to cotton culture, and of all capital not engaged in cot¬ 
ton culture, or in supplying slaves for it, are thus injured by the de¬ 
mand for cotton, they being, in fact, forced to be co-partners in an 
association in which they do not share the profits. 

And as to what are commonly called the Cotton States, if we as¬ 
sume that cotton cultivation is profitable only where the production 
is equal to two bales for each slave employed, it will be seen that 
wherever the land will not yield as much as this, the owner of it 
suffers all the disadvantages of the difficulty of getting good labour¬ 
ers as much as the owner of the land which produces seven or ten 
bales to the hand, although none of the profits of supplying the cot¬ 
ton demand, which gives this extraordinary price to labour, come 
to him. 

According to the Census,® the whole crop of cotton is produced 
on 5,000,000 acres. It could be produced, at the rate common on 
good South-western plantations, on less than half that area. The rest 
of the land of the Slave States, which amounts to over 500,000,000 
acres, is condemned, so far as the tendencies I have indicated are 

® Compendium, p. 176. 
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tvot ovcrwei^hed heie and there hY some special advantages, to non- 

cultivation, except or the hand-to-mouth supply of its people. And 
this is true not onlj of its agricultural but of all other of its resources. 

That for all practical purposes this is not an exaggerated state¬ 
ment is clearly enough shown by the difference in the market value 
of land, which, as officially given by De Bow, is, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary deuiand of the world upon the cotton land, between 
four and five hundred per cent, higher in the Free than in the Slave 
States, the frontie r and unsettled districts, Texas, California, and the 
territories not being considered. 

One of the grand errors, out of which this rebellion has grown, 
came from supposing that whatever nourishes wealth and gives 
power to an ordinary civilized cominunity must command as much 
for a slavedi Wing community. The truth has been overlooked that 
the accumulation of wealth and the power of a nation are contingent 
not merely upon the primary value of the surplus of productions of 
which it has to dispose, but very largely also upon the way in which 
the income from its suq^lus is distributed and reinvested. L(‘t a man 
be absent from almost any part of the North twenty years, and he is 
struck, on his return, by what we call the ‘‘improvemcuits” which 
have been made. Better buildings, churches, school-house's, mills, 
railroads, etc. In New York city alone, for instance, at least two hun¬ 
dred millions of dollars have been reinvested merely in an improved 
housing of the people; in labour-saving machinery, waterworks, gas¬ 
works, etc., as much more. It is not difficult to see where the profits 
of our manufacturers and merchants are. Again, go into the coun¬ 
try, and there is no end of substantial proof of twenty years of agri¬ 
cultural prosperity, not alone in roads, canals, bridges, dwellings, 
barns and fences, but in books and furniture, and gardens, and pic¬ 
tures, and in the better dress and evidently higher education of the 
people. But where will the returning traveller see the accumulated 
cotton profits of twenty years in Mississippi? Ask the cotton-planter 
for them, and he will point in reply, not to dwellings, libraries, 
churches, school-houses, mills, railroads, or anything of the kind; he 
will point to his negroes—to almost nothing else. Negroes such as 
stood for five hundred dollars once, now represent a thousand dol¬ 
lars. We must look then in Virginia and those Northern Slave States 
which have the monopoly of supplying negroes, for the real wealth 
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which the sale of cotton has brought to the South. But where is the 
evidence of it? where anything to compare with the evidence of ac¬ 
cumulated profits to be seen in any Free State? If certain portions of 
Virginia have been a little improving, others unquestionably have 
been deteriorating, growing shabbier, more comfortless, less con¬ 
venient. The total increase in wealth of the population during the 
last twenty years shows for almost nothing. One years improve¬ 
ments of a Free State exceed it all. 

It is obvious that to the community at large, even in Virginia, the 
profits of supplying negroes to meet the wants occasiont'd by tlie 
cotton demand, have not compensated for the bar which the higli 
cost of all sorts of human senice, which the cotton demand has also 
occasioned, has placed upon all other means of accumulating wealth; 
and this disadvantage of the cotton monopoly is fully experienced 
by the negro-breeders themselves, in respect to everything else they 
have to produce or obtain. 

I say all sorts of human service. What the South will have to pay 
for the service of true statesmanship, the world has now to see. 

Wliithcr the profits of cotton go, it is not my purpose, h('re, to un¬ 
dertake to show. I will barely notice the hypocritical statement made 
for the English market as an apology for this mad crime of the slave¬ 
holders, that they are greatly absorbed in contributions rnadc^ by 
the planting States to our national treasury in payment of duties on 
importations. The cotton-planters pay duties only on what they con¬ 
sume of foreign goods. A very large part of all our duties are col¬ 
lected on a class of goods for which there is almost no demand at all 
from the South, either directly or indirectly—woollen and fur goods, 
for instance: of the goods required for the South not a few have 
been practically free. The whole slave population of the South con¬ 
sumes almost nothing imported (nor would it, while slave, under 
any circumstances). The majority of the white population habitu¬ 
ally makes use of no foreign production except chickory, which, 
ground with peas, they call coflFee. I have never seen reason to be¬ 
lieve that with absolute free trade the cotton States would take a 
tenth part of the value of our present importations. And as far as I 
can judge from observation of the comparative use of foreign goods 
at the South and at the North, not a tenth part of our duties have 
been defrayed by the South in the last twenty years. The most in- 

1 Evidence from Virginian witnesses is given in the Appendix, A.. 
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defensible protective duty we have is one called for by the South, 
and which has been maintained solely to benefit the South. Our 
protective system had a Southern origin; its most powerful advocates 
have been Southerners; and there has not been a year in the last 
twenty, in which it could have been maintained but for Southern 
votes. 
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Chapter II 
Washington 

Washington, Dec. 10th [1852].-To accomplish the purposes which 
brought me to Washington, it was necessary, on arriving here, to 
make arrangements to secure food and shelter while 1 remained. 
There are two thousand visitors now in Washington under a similar 
necessity. There arc a dozen or more persons who, for a considera¬ 
tion, undertake to provide what they want. Mr. Dexter is reported to 
be the best of them, and really seems a very obliging and honestly 
disposed person. To Mr. Dexter, therefore, 1 commit myself. 

I commit myself by inscribing my name in a Kegister. Five min¬ 
utes after I have done so. Clerk No. 4, whose attention I have hith¬ 
erto been unable to obtain, suddenly catches the Register by the 
corner, swings it round with a jerk, and throws a hieroglyph at it, 
which strikes near iny name. Henceforth, 1 figure as Boarder No. 201 
(or whatever it may be). Clerk No. 4 pipes "Boarder away I” and 
tlirows key No. 201 upon the table. Turnkey No. 3 takes it, and me, 
and my travelling bag, up several flights of stairs, along corridors 
and galleries, and finally consigns me to this little square cell. 

I have faith that there is a tight roof above the much-cracked 
ceiling; that the bed is clean; and that I shall, by-and-by, be sum¬ 
moned, along with hundreds of other boarders, to partake, in silent 
sobriety, of a "splendid” dinner. 

Food and shelter. Therewith should a man be content. But my per¬ 
verse nature will not be content: will be wishing things were other¬ 
wise. They say this uneasiness—this passion for change—is a pecu¬ 
liarity of our diseased Northern nature. The Southern man finds 
Providence in all that is: Satan in all that might be. That is good; 
and, as I am going South, when I have accomplished my purposes 
at Washington, I will not here restrain the escape of my present 
discontent. 

In my perversity I wish the dinner were not going to be so grand. 
My idea is that, if it were not, Mr. Dexter would save moneys, which 
I would like to have him expend in other ways. I wish he had more 
clerks, so that they would have time to be as polite to an unknown 
man as I see they are to John P. Hale [Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire]; and, at least, answer civil questions, when his boarders ask 
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them. I don’t like such a fearful rush of business as there is down 
stairs. I wish there were men enough to do the work quietly. 

I don’t like these cracked and variegated walls; and, though the 
roof may be tight, I don’t like this threatening aspect of the ceiling. 
It should be kept for boarders of Damoclesian ambition; I am 
humble. 

I am humble, and I am short, and soon curried; but I am not sat¬ 
isfied with a quarter of a yard of towelling, having an irregular va¬ 
cancy in its centre, where I am liable to insert my head. I am not 
proud; but 1 had rather have something else, or nothing, than these 
three yards of ragged and faded (juarter-ply carpeting. I also would 
like a curtain to the window, and 1 wish the glass were not so dusty, 
and that the sashes did not rattle so in their casements; though, as 
there is no other ventilation, I suppose I ought not to complain. Of 
course not; but It is confoundedly cold, as well as noisy. 

I don’t like that broken latch; I don’t like this broken chair; I 
would prefer that this table were not so greasy; I would rather the 
ashes and cinders, and the tobacco juice around the grate, had been 
removed before I was consigned to the cell. 

I wish that less of my two dollars and a half a day went to pay 
for game at dinner, and interest on the cost of the mirrors and ma¬ 
hogany for the public parlours, and of marble for the halls, and 
more of it for providing me with a private room, which should be 
more than a barely habitable cell, which should also be a little bit 
tasteful, home-like, and comfortable. 

I wish more of it could be expended in servants’ wages. 

Six times I rang the bell; three several times came three different 
Irish lads; entered, received my demand for a fire, and retired. I 
was writing, shiveringly, a full hour before the fire-man came. Now 
he has entered, bearing on his head a hod of coal and kindling wood, 
without knocking. An aged negro, more familiar and more indiffer¬ 
ent to forms of subserviency than the Irish lads, very much bent, 
seemingly with infirmity; an expression of impotent anger in his 
face, and a look of weakness, like a drunkard’s. He does not look at 
me, but mutters unintelligibly. 

'‘What’s that you say?” 

“Tink I can make a hundred fires at once?” 

“I don’t want to sit an hour waiting for a fire, after I have ordered 
one, and you must not let me again.” 
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“Nebber let de old nigger have no ress-hundred gemmen tink I 
kin mak dair fires all de same minit; all get mad at an ole nigger; I 
ain’t a goin to stan it—nebber get no ress—up all night—haint got 
nautin to eat nor drink dis blessed mornin—hundred gemmen— 

“That’s not my business; Mr. Dexter should have more servants. 

*‘So he ort ter, master, dat he had; one ole man ain t enough for all 
dis house, is it, master? hundred gemmen—” 

“Stop—here s a quarter for you: now I want you to look out that 
I have a good fire, and keep the hearth clean in my room as long as 
I stay here. And when I send for you I want you to come immedi¬ 
ately. Do you understand?” 

“He try, master—you jus look roun and fine me when you want 
yer fire; Til be roun somewhere. You got a newspaper, sir, I ken take 
for a minit? I won’t hurt it.” 

I gave him one; and wondered what use he could put it to, that 
would not hurt it Ho opened it to a folio, and spread it belore tlw 
grate, so the draft held it in place, and it acted as a blower. I asked 
if there were no blowers? “No.” “But haven't you got any brush or 
shovel?” 1 in(}uired, seeing him get down upon his knees again and 
sweep the cinders and ashes he had thrown upon the floor with the 
sleeve of his coat, and then take them up with his hands;—No, he 
said, his master did not give him such things. 

“Are you a slave?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you belong to Mr. Dexter?” 

“No, sir—he hires me of de man dat owns me. Don’t you tink I’se 
too ole a man for to be knock roun at dis kind of work, rnassa?—hun¬ 
dred gemmen all want dair fires made de same minute, and caus de 
old nigger can’t do it all de same minute, ebbery one tinks dey’s 
boun to scold him all de time; nebber no rest for him, no time.” 

Washington, Dec, 14fh.—I called to-day on Mr. C., whose fine 
farm, from its vicinity to Washington, and its excellent management, 
as well as from the hospitable habits of its owner, has a national 
reputation. It is some two thousand acres in extent, and situated just 
Without the District, in Maryland. 

The residence is in the midst of the farm, a quarter of a mile 
from the high road—the private approach being judiciously carried 
through large pastures which are divided only by slight, but close 
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an^l w^~S6CUTB^ 'wire^ences.^The^ept grouncls areliimit^, an^ in 
simple but quiet taste; being surrounded only by wires, they merge, 
in effect, into the pastures. There is a fountain, an ornamental dove¬ 
cote, and ice-house, and the approach road, nicely gravelled and 
rolled, comes up to the door with a fine sweep. 

I had dismounted and was standing before the door, when I heard 
myself loudly hailed from a distance. 

‘‘Ef yer wants to see master, sah, hes down thar-~to the new 
stable.” 

1 could see no one; and when tired of holding my horse, I 
moTUited, and rode on in search of the new stable. I found it with- 
o\it difficulty; and in it Mr. and Mrs. C. With them were a number 
of servants, one of whom now took my horse with alacrity. 1 was 
taken at once to look at a very fine herd of cows, and afterwards led 
upon a tramp over the farm, and did not get back to the house till 
dinner-time. 

Mr. C. is a large herciditary owner of slaves, which, for ordi¬ 
nary field and stable work, constitute his labouring force. He has 
employed several Irishmen for ditching; and for this work, and 
this alone, he thought he could use them to better advantage than 
negroes. He would not tliink of using Irishmen for common farm- 
labour, and made light of their coming in competition with slaves. 
Negroes at hoeing and any steady field-work, he assured me, would 
“do two to their one”; but his main objection to employing Irishmen 
was derived from his experience of their unfaithfulness—they were 
dishonest, would not obey explicit directions about their work, and 
required more personal supervision than negroes. From what he had 
heard and seen of Germans, he supposed they did better than Irish. 
He mentioned that there were several Germans who had come here 
as labouring men, and worked for wages several years, who had now 
got possession of small farms, and were reputed to be getting rich.^ 
He was disinclined to converse on the topic of slavery; and I there- 

1 “There is a small settlement of Germans, about three miles from me, who, 
a few years since (with little or nothing beyond their physical abilities to aid 
them), seated themselves down in a poor, miserable, old field, and have, by their 
industry, and uieans obtained by working round among the neighbours, effected 
a change which is really surprising and pleasing to behold, and who will, I have 
no doubt, become wealthy, provided they remain prudent, as they have hitherto 
been industrious.”—F. A. Clopper (Montgomery Co.), Maryland, in Patent Of. 
Kept, 1851. 
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fore made no inquiries about the condition and habits of his ne¬ 
groes, or his management of them. They seemed to live in small and 
rude log-cabins, scattered in difFerent parts of the farm. Those I 
saw at work appeared to me to move very slowly and awkwardly, 
as did also those engaged in the stable. These also were very stupid 
and dilatory in executing any orders given to them, so that Mr. C. 
would frequently take the duty off their hands into his own, rather 
than wait for them, or make them correct their blunders: they were 
much, in tliesc respects, like what our farmers call dumb Paddies, 
that is, Irishmen who do not readily understand the English lan¬ 
guage, and who are still weak and stiff from the effects of the emi¬ 
grating voyage. At the entrance-gate was a porter’s lodge, and as I 
approached, f saw a black face peeping at me from it, but, both 
when I entered and left, I was obliged to dismount and open the 
gate myself. 

Altogether it struck me—sla\es coming here as they naturally did 
in direct comparison with free labourers, as commonly employed on 
my own and my neighbours’ farms, in exactly similar duties—that 
they must be difficult to direct efficiently, and that it must lie irk¬ 
some and trying to one’s patience to have to superintend their 
labour. 

Washington, Dec. 16th.-Visiting the market-place, early on Tues¬ 
day morning, I found myself in the midst of a throng of a very dif¬ 
ferent character from any 1 have ever seen at the North. The major¬ 
ity of the people were negroes; and, taken as a whole, they appeared 
inferior in the expression of their face and less well-clothed than 
any collection of negroes I had ever seen before. All the negro char¬ 
acteristics were more clearly marked in each than they often are in 
any at the North. In their dress, language, manner, motions—all 
were distinguishable almost as much by their colour, from the white 
people who were distributed among them, and engaged in the same 
occupations—ehiefly selling poultry, vegetables, and small country 
produce. The white men were, generally, a mean-looking people, 
and but meanly dressed, but differently so from the negroes. 

Most of the produce was in small, rickety carts, drawn by the 
smallest, ugliest, leanest lot of oxen and horses that I ever saw. 
'There was but one pair of horses in over a hundred that were toler- 
ably good—a remarkable proportion of them were maimed in some 
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way. As for the oxen, I do not believe New England and New York 
together could produce a single yoke as poor as the best of them. 

The very trifling quantity of articles brought in and exposed for 
sale by most of the market-people was noticeable; a peck of pota¬ 
toes, three bunches of carrots, two cabbages, six eggs and a chicken, 
would be about the average stock in trade of all the dealers. Mr. F. 
said that an old negro woman once came to his door with a single 
large turkey, which she pressed him to buy. Struck with her fa¬ 
tigued appearance, he made some inquiries of her, and ascertained 
that she had been several days coming from home, had travelled 
mainly on loot, and had brought the turkey and nothing else with 
her. “Ole massa had to raise some money somehow, and he could 
not sell anyting else, so he tole me to catch the big gobbler, and 
tote urn down to Washington and see wot um would fotch.” 

Land may be purchased, within twenty miles of Washington, at 
from ten to twenty dollars an acre. Most of it has been once in cul¬ 
tivation, and, having been exhausted in raising tobacco, has been, 
for many years, abandoned, and is now covered by a forest growth. 
Several New Yorkers have lately speculated in the purchase of this 
sort of land, and, as there is a good market for wood, and the soil, 
by the decay of leaves upon it, and other natural causes, has been 
restored to moderate fertility, have made money by clearing and 
improving it. By deep ploughing and liming, and the judicious use 
of manures, it is made quite productive; and, as equally cheap 
farms can hardly be found in any Free State, in such proximity to 
as good markets for agricultural produce, there are inducements for 
a considerable Northern immigration hither. It may not be long be¬ 
fore a majority of the inhabitants will be opposed to slavery, and 
desire its abolition within the District. Indeed, when Mr. [Wil¬ 
liam H.] Seward proposed in the Senate to allow them to decide 
that matter, the advocates of “popular sovereignty” made haste to 
vote down the motion. 

There are, already, more Irish and German labourers and serv¬ 
ants than slaves; and, as many of the objections which free labour¬ 
ers have to going further south, do not operate in Washington, the 
proportion of white labourers is every year increasing. The majority 
of servants, however, are now free negroes, which class constitutes 
one-fifth of the entire population. The slaves are one-fifteenth, but 
are mostly owned out of the District, and hired annually to those 
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who require their services. In the assessment of taxable property, 
for 1853, the slaves, owned or hired in the District, were valued at 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

The coloured population voluntarily sustain several churches, 
schools, and mutual assistance and improvement societies, and there 
are evidently persons among them of no inconsiderable cultivation 
of mind. Among the police reports of the City newspapers, there was 
lately (April, 1855), an account of the apprehension of twenty-four 
^‘genteel coloured men” (so they were described), who had been 
found by a watchman assembling privately in the evening, and been 
lodged in the watch-house. The object of their meeting appears to 
have been purely benevolent, and, when they were examint'd be¬ 
fore a magistrate in the morning, no evidence was offered, nor does 
there seem to have been any suspicion that they had any criminal 
purpose. On searching their persons, there were found a Bible; a 
volume of Senecas Morals; Life in Earnest [a publication of the 
American Sunday School Union written by Jamcjs Hamilton]; the 
printed constitution of a society, the object of which was said to be 
**to relieve the sick and bury the dead"*; and a subscription paper 
to purchase the freedom of Eliza Howard^ a young woman, whom 
her owner was willing to sell at $650. 

I can think of nothing that would speak higher for the character 
of a body of poor men, servants and labourers, than to find, by 
chance, in their pockets, just such things as these. And 1 cannot 
value that man as a countryman, who does not feel intense humilia¬ 
tion and indignation, when he learns that such men may not be al¬ 
lowed to meet privately together, with such laudable motives, in 
the capital city of the United States, without being subject to dis¬ 
graceful punishment. One of the prisoners, a slave named Joseph 
Jones, was ordered to be flogged; four others, called in the papers 
free men, and named John E. Bennett, Chester Taylor, George Lee, 
and Aquila Barton, were sent to the workhouse; and the remainder, 
on paying costs of court, and fines, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
one hundred and eleven dollars, were permitted to range loose 
again. 
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Chapter III 
Virginia 

Richmond, Dec. \6tli [1852].—Fv()m Washington to Richmond, Vh- 
ginia, l)y the regular great sonthern route—steamboat on the Poto¬ 
mac to Acquia Creek, and tlience direct [)y rail. The boat raake.S 55 
miles in 3)4 hours, including two stoppages (12'A miVes wv WtV, 
fare ^2 (3.6 cents a mile). Flat rail; distance, 75 miles; time 5Vi 
hours (13 miles an hour); fare, $3.50 (4% cents a mile). 

Not more than a third of the country, visible on this route, I 
should say, is cleared; the rest mainly a pine forest. Of the cleared 
land, not more than one quarter seems to have been lately in cul¬ 
tivation; the rest is grown over with briars and bushes, and a long, 
coarse grass of no value. But two crops seem to be grown upon the 
cultivated land—maize and wheat. The last is frequ(mtly sown in 
narrow beds and carefully surface-drained, and is looking remark¬ 
ably well. 

A good many old plantation mansions are to be seen; generally 
standing in a grove of white oaks, upon some hill-top. Most of them 
arc constructed of wood, of two stories, painted white, and have, 
perhaps, a dozen rude-looking little log-cabins scattered around 
them, for the slaves. Now and then, there is one of more preten¬ 
sion, with a large porch or galleiy in front, like that of Mount Ver¬ 
non. These are generally in a heavy, compact style; less often, per¬ 
haps, than similar establishments at the North, in markedly bad, or 
vulgar taste, but seem in sad need of repairs. 

The more common sort of habitations of the white people are 
either of logs or loosely boarded frames, a brick chimney running 
up outside, at one end: everything very slovenly and dirty about 
them. Swine, hounds, and black and white children, arc commonly 
lying very promiscuously together on the ground about the doors. 

I am struck with the close cohabitation and association of black 
and white—negro women are carrying black and white babies to¬ 
gether in their arms; black and white children are playing together 
(not going to school together); black and white faces are constantly 
thrust together out of the doors, to see the train go by. 
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A fine-looking, well-dressed, and well-behaved coloured young 
man sat, together with a white man, on a seat in the cars. I sup¬ 
pose the man was his master; but he was much the less like a gen¬ 
tleman of the two. The railroad company advertise to take coloured 
people only in second-class trains; but servants seem to go with their 
masters everywhere. Once, to-day, seeing a lady entering the car at 
a way-station, with a family behind her, and that she was looking 
about to find a place where they could be seated togc'ther, 1 rosc^, 
and offered her my seat, which had several vacancies round it. She 
accepted it, without thanking me, and immediately installed in it a 
stout negro woman; took the adjoining seat herself, and seated the 
rest of her party before her. It consisted of a white girl, probably 
her daughter, and a bright and very pretty mulatto girl. They all 
talked and laughed together; and the girls munched confectionary 
out of the same paper, with a familiarity and closeness of intimacy 
that would have been noticed with astonishment, if not with mani¬ 
fest displeasure, in almost any chance company at the North. When 
the negro is definitely a slave, it would seem that the alleged natu¬ 
ral antipathy of the white race to associate with him is lost. 

I am surprised at the number of fine-looking mulattoes, or nearly 
white-coloured persons, that I see. The majority of those with whom 
I have come personally in contact are such. I fancy I see a peculiar 
expression among these—a contraction of the eyebrows and tighten¬ 
ing of the lijDS—a spying, secretive, and counsel-keeping expression. 

But the great mass, as they are seen at work, under overseers, in 
the fields, appear very dull, idiotic, and brute-like; and it requires 
an eflFort to appreciate that they are, very much more than the 
beasts they drive, our brethren—a part of ourselves. They are very 
ragged, and the women especially, who work in the field with the 
men, witli no apparent distinction in their labour, disgustingly 
dirty. They seem to move very awkwardly, slowly, and undecid¬ 
edly, and almost invariably stop their work while the train is 
passing. 

One tannery and two or three saw-mills afforded the only indi¬ 
cations I saw, in seventy-five miles of this old country—settled be¬ 
fore any part of Massachusetts—of any industrial occupation other 
than corn and wheat culture, and fire-wood chopping. At Freder¬ 
icksburg we passed through the streets of a rather busy, poorly-built 
town; but altogether, the country seen from the railroad, bore less 
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signs of an active and prospering people than any I ever travelled 
through before, for an equal distance. 

Richmond, at a glance from adjacent high ground, through a dull 
cloud of bituminous smoke, upon a lowering winter s day, has a very 
picturesque appearance, and I was reminded of the sensation pro¬ 
duced by a similar coup cTocil of Edinburgh. It is somewhat simi¬ 
larly situated upon and among some considerable hills; but the mo¬ 
ment it is examined at all in detail, there is but one spot, in the 
whole picture, upon which the eye is at all attracted to rest. This is 
the Capitol, a Grecian edifice, standing alone, and finely placed on 
open and elevated ground, in the centre of the town. It was built 
soon after the Revolution, and the model was obtained by Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson, then Minister to France, from the Maison Carree. 

A considerable part of the town, which contains a population of 
28,000, is compactly and somewhat substantially built, but is with¬ 
out any pretensions to architectural merit, except in a few modern 
private mansions. The streets are not paved, and but few of them 
are provided with side walks other than of earth or gravel. The 
town is lighted with gas, and furnished with excellent water by an 
aqueduct. 

On a closer view of the Capitol, a bold deviation from the Gre¬ 
cian model is very noticeable. The southern portico is sustained 
upon a very high blank wall, and is as inaccessible from the exterior 
as if it had been intended to fortify the edifice from all ingress 
other than by scaling-ladders. On coming round to the west side, 
however, which is without a colonnade, a grand entrance, reached 
by a heavy buttress of stone steps, is found. This incongruity dimin¬ 
ishes, in some degree, the usual inconvenience of the Greek tem¬ 
ple for modern public purposes, for it gives speedy access to a small 
central rotunda, out of which doors open into the legislative halls 
and offices. 

If the walling up of the legitimate entrance has caused the im¬ 
pression, in a stranger, that he is being led to a prison or fortress, 
instead of the place for transacting the public business of a Free 
State by its chosen paid agents, it is not removed when on ap¬ 
proaching this side door, he sees before it an armed sentinel—a meek- 
looking man in a livery of many colours, embarrassed with a bright- 
bayoneted firelock, which he hugs gently, as though the cold iron, 
this frosty day, chilled his arm. 
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He belongs to the Public Guard of Virginia, I am told; a company 
of a hundred men (more or less), enlisted under an Act of the State, 
passed in 1801, after a rebellion of the coloured people, who, under 
one “General Gabriel,” attempted to take the town, in hopes to gain 
the means of securing their freedom. Having been betrayed by a 
traitor, as insurgent slaves almost always are, they were met, on 
their approach, by a large body of well-armed militia, hastily called 
out by the Governor. For this, being armed only with scythe-blades, 
they were unprepared, and immediately dispersed. “General Ga¬ 
briel and the other leaders, one alter another, were captured, tried, 
and hanged, the militia in strong force guarding them to execution. 
Since then, a disciplined guard, bearing the warning motto, “Sic 
semper ttjrannis!” has been kept constantly under arms in the Capi¬ 
tol, and no man can enter the legislative temple of Virginia without 
being reminded that “Eternal vigilance is the price of—.” 

It was not till I had passed the guard, unchallenged, and stood at 
the door-way, that I perceived that the imposing edifice, as I had 
thought it at a distance, was nothing but a cheap stuccoed build¬ 
ing; nor would anything short of test by touch have convinced me 
that the great State of Virginia would have been so long content 
with such a parsimonious pretence of dignity as is found in imita¬ 
tion granite and imitation marble. 

There is an instance of parsimony, without pretence, in Rich¬ 
mond, which Ruskin himself, if he were a traveller, could not be ex¬ 
pected to applaud. The railroad company which brings the traveller 
from Washington, so far from being open to the criticism of having 
provided edifices of a style of architecture only fitted for palaces, 
instead of a hall suited to conflicts with hackney-coachmen, actually 
has no sort of stationary accommodations for them at all, but sets 
them down, rain or shine, in the middle of one of the main streets. 
The adjoining hucksteries, barbers’ shops, and bar-rooms, are evi¬ 
dently all the better patronized for this fine simplicity; but I should 
doubt if the railroad stock advanced in value by it. 

Richmond.—On a Sunday afternoon I met a negro funeral proces¬ 
sion, and followed after it to the place of burial. There was a decent 
hearse, of the usual style, drawn by two horses; six hackneyed 
coaches followed it, and six well-dressed men, mounted on hand- 
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some saddle-horses, and riding them well, rode in the rear of these. 
Twenty or thirty men and women were also walking together with 
the procession, on the side walk. Among all there was not a white 
person. 

Passing out into the country, a little beyond the principal ceme¬ 
tery of the city (a neat, rural ground, well filled with monuments 
and evergreens), the hearse halted at a desolate place, where a 
dozen coloured people were already engaged heaping the earth over 
the grave of a child, and singing a wild kind of chant. Another 
grave was already dug immediately adjoining that of the child, 
both being near the foot of a hill, in a crumbling bank—the ground 
below being already occupied, and the gravels advancing in irregu¬ 
lar terraces up the hill-side;—an arrangement which facilitated 
labour. 

The new comers, setting the coffin—which was neatly made of 
stained pine—upon the ground, joined in the labour and the sing¬ 
ing, with the preceding party, until a small mound of earth was 
made over the grave of the child. Wlien this was completed, one of 
tliose who had been handling a spade, sighed deeply and said— 

“Lord Jesus, have marcy on us—now! you Jim—you! see yar! you 
jes lay dat yar shovel cross dat grave—so fash—dah—yes, dats 
right.” 

A shovel and a hoe-handle having been laid across the unfilled 
grave, the coffin was hrought and laid upon them, as on a trestle; 
after which, lines were passed under it, by which it was lowered to 
the bottom. 

Most of the company were of a very poor appearance, rude and 
unintelligent, but there were several neatly-dressed and very good- 
looking men. One of these now stepped to the head of the grave, 
and, after a few sentences of prayer, held a handkerchief before 
him as if it were a book, and pronounced a .short exhortation, as if 
he were reading from it. His manner was earnest, and the tone of 
his voice solemn and impressive, except that, occasionally, it would 
break into a shout or kind of howl at the close of a long sentence. I 
noticed several women near him, weeping, and one sobbing in¬ 
tensely. I was deeply influenced myself by the unaffected feeling, 
in connection with the simplicity, natural, rude truthfulness, and 
absence of all attempt at formal decorum in the crowd. 
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I never in my life, however, heard such ludicrous language as was 
sometimes uttered by the speaker. Frequently I could not guess the 
idea he was intending to express. Sometimes it was evident that he 
was trying to repeat phrases that he had heard used beiore, on 
similar occasions, but which he made absurd by some interpolation 
or distortion of a word, thus: "We do not see the end here! oh no, my 
friends! there will be a putrification of this body! the context fail¬ 
ing to indicate whether he meant purification or putrefaction, and 
leaving it doubtful if he attached any definite meaning to the word 
himself. He quoted from the Bible several times, several times from 
hymns, always introducing the latter with “In the words of the poet, 
my brethren”; he once used the same form, before a verse from the 
New Testament, and once qualified his citation by saying, “1 be¬ 
lieve the Bible says that.” 

He concluded by throwing a handful of earth on the coffin, re¬ 
peating the usual words, slightly disarranged, and then took a 
shovel, and, with the aid of six or seven others, proceeded very rap¬ 
idly to fill the grave. Another man had in the mean time, stej^ped 
into the place he had first occupied at the head of the grave; an old 
negro, with a very singularly distorted face, who raised a hymn, 
which soon became a confused chant—the leader singing a few 
words alone, and the company then either repeating them after him 
or making a response to them, in the manner of sailors heaving at 

the windlass. I could understand but verv few of the words. The 

✓ 

music was wild and barbarous, but not without a plaintive melody. 
A new leader took the place of the old man, when his breath gave 
out (he had sung very hard, with much bending of the body and 
gesticulation), and continued until the grave was filled, and a 
mound raised over it. 

A man had, in the mean time, gone into a ravine near by, and 
now returned with two small branches, hung with withered leaves, 
that he had broken off a beech tree: these were placed upright, one 
at the head, the other at the foot of the grave. A few sentences of 
prayer were then repeated in a low voice by one of the company, 
and all dispersed. No one seemed to notice my presence at all. There 
were about fifty coloured people in the assembly, and but one other 
white man besides myself. This man lounged against the fence, out¬ 
side the crowd, an apparently indifferent spectator, and I judged 
he was a pohee officer, or some one procured to witness the funeral, 
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in compliance with the law which requires that a white man shall 
always be present at any meeting, for religious exercises, of the 
negroes. 

The greater part of the coloured people, on Sunday, seemed to 
be dressed in the cast-off fine clothes of the white people, received, 
I suppose, as presents, or purchased of the Jews, whose shops show 
that there must be considerable importation of such articles, prob¬ 
ably from the North, as there is from England into Ireland. Indeed, 
the lowest class, especially among the younger, remind me much, 
by their dress, of the “lads” of Donnybrook; and when the funeral 
procession came to its destination, there was a scene precisely like 
that you may see every day in Sackville Street, Dublin,—a dozen 
boys in ragged clothes, originally made for tall m(m, and rather 
folded round their bodies than worn, striving who should hold the 
horses of the gentlemen when they dismounted to attend the inter¬ 
ment of the body. Many, who had probably come in from the farms 
near the town, wore clothing of coarse gray “negro-cloth,'' that ap¬ 
peared as if made by contract, without regard to the size of the par- 
ticulai* individual to whom it had been allotted, like penitentiary 
uniforms. A few had a better suit of coarse blue cloth, expressly 
made for them evidently, for “Sunday clothes.” 

Some were dressed with foppish extravagance, and many in the 
latest style of fashion. In what I suppose to be the fashionable 
streets, there were many more well-dressed and highly-dressed col¬ 
oured people than white; and among this dark gentry the finest 
French cloths, embroidered waistcoats, patent-leather shoes, re¬ 
splendent brooches, silk hats, kid gloves, and eau dc rnille fleurs, 
were quite common. Nor was the fairer, or rather the softer sex, at 
all left in the shade of this splendour. Many of the coloured ladies 
were dressed not only expensively, but with good taste and effect, 
after the latest Parisian mode. Some of them were very attractive in 
appearance, and would have produced a decided sensation in any 
European drawing-room. Their walk and carriage were more often 
stylish and graceful. Nearly a fourth part seemed to me to have lost 
all African peculiarity of feature, and to have acquired, in place of 
it, a good deal of that voluptuousness of expression which charac¬ 
terizes many of the women of the South of Europe. 

There was no indication of their belonging to a subject race, ex¬ 
cept that they invariably gave the way to the white people they 
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met. Once, when two of them, engaged in conversation and look¬ 
ing at each other, had not noticed his approach, I saw a Virginian 
gentleman lift his walking-stick and push a woman aside with it. In 
the evening I saw three rowdies, arm-in-arm, taking the whole of 
the sidewalk, hustle a black man off it, giving him a blow, as they 
passed, that sent him staggering into the middle of the street. As he 
recovered himself he began to call out to, and threaten them. Per¬ 
haps he saw me stop, and thought I should support him, as 1 was 
certainly inclined to: “Can’t you find anything else to do than to be 
knockin' quiet people round! You jus’ come back here, will you.^ 
Here, you! cJcmt care if you is white. You jus' come back here, and 
I’ll teach you how to behave—knockin’ j^eople round!—don’t care if 
I does hah to go to der watchdiouse.” They passed on without no¬ 
ticing him further, only laughing jeeringJy—and he continued: “You 
come back here, and I'll make you laugh; you is jus' three white 
nigger cowards, dat’s what you be." 

I obsen^c, in the newspaptTS. complaints of growing insolence 
and insubordination among the negroes, arising, it is thought, from 
too many privileges being permitted them by their masters, and 
from too merciful administration of the police laws with regard to 
them. Except in this instance, however, I have seen not the slightest 
evidence of any independent manliness on the part of the nc^groes 
towards the whites. As far as I have yet observed, they are treated 
very kindly and even generously as servants, but their manner to 
white people is invariably either sullen, jocose, or fawning. 

The pronunciation and dialect of the negroes, here, is genc^rally 
much more idiomatic and peculiar than with us. As I write, I hear 
a man shouting, slowly and deliberately, meaning to say there: 

" Dah! clah! dah!” 

Among the people you see in the streets, full half, I should think, 
are more or less of negro blood, and a very decent, civil people 
these seem, in general, to be; more so than the labouring class of 
whites, among which there are many very ruffianly-looking fellows. 
There is a considerable population of foreign origin, generally of 
the least valuable class; very dirty German Jews, especially, abound, 
and their characteristic shops (with their characteristic smells, quite 
as bad as in Cologne) are thickly set in the narrowest and meanest 
streets, which seem to be otherwise inhabited mainly by negroes. 
Immense waggons, drawn by six mules each, the teamster always 



riding on the back of the near-wheeler, are a characteristic feature 
of the streets. On the canal, a long, narrow, canoe-like boat, per¬ 
haps fifty feet long and six wide, and drawing but a foot or two of 
water, is nearly as common as the ordinary large boats, such as are 
used on our canals. They come out of some of the small, narrow, 
crooked streams, connected with the canals, in which a difficult 
navigation is effected by poling. They are loaded with tobacco, 
flour, and a great variety of raw country produce. The canal boat¬ 
men seem rude, insolent, and riotous, and every facility is evidently 
afforded them, at Richmond, for indulging their peculiar appetites 
and tastes. A great many low eatiiig, and, 1 should think, drinking, 
shops are frequented chiefly by the negroes. Dancing and other 
amusements are carried on in these at night. 

From reading the comments of Southern statesmen and news¬ 
papers on the crime and misery which sometimes result from the 
accumulation of poor and ignorant people, with no intelligent mas¬ 
ters to take care of them, in our Northern towns, one might get the 
impression that Southern towns—especially those not demoralized 
by foreign commerce—were comparatively free from a low and li¬ 
centious populatioji. From what 1 have sc'en, however, I am led to 
think that tluTe is at legist as much vice, and of what we call rowdy¬ 
ism, in Richmond, as in any Northern town of its size. 

Richmond.—Yesterday morning, during a cold, sleety storm, against 
which I was struggling, with my umbrella, to the post-offic(\ I met 
a comfortably-dressed negro leading three others by a rope; the first 
was a middle-aged man; the second a girl of, perhaps, twenty; and 
the last a boy, considerably younger. The arms of all three were se¬ 
cured before them with hand-cuffs, and tlie rope by which they were 
led passed from one to another; being made fast at each pair of 
hand-cuffs. They were tliinly clad, the girl especially so, having only 
an old ragged handkerchief around her neck, over a common calico 
dress, and another handkerchief twisted around her head. Tliey 
were dripping wet, and icicles were fonning, at the time, on the 
awning bars. 

The boy looked most dolefully, and the girl was turning around, 
with a very angry face, and shouting, ‘‘O pshaw! Shut up!” 

‘‘What are they?” said I, to a white man, who had also stopped, 
for a moment, to look at them. “What s he going to do with them?” 
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“Come in a canal boat, I reckon: sent down here to be sold.—That 
ar s a likely gal.*' 

Our ways lay together, and I asked further explanation. He in¬ 
formed me that the negro-dealers had confidential servants always 
in attendance, on the arrival of the railroad trains and canal pack¬ 
ets, to take any negroes that might have come consigned to them, 
and bring them to their marts. 

Nearly opposite the post-office was another singular group of ne¬ 
groes. They consisted of men and boys, and each carried a coarse, 
white blanket, drawn together at the corners so as to hold some 
articles; probably, extra clothes. They stood in a row, in lounging 
attitudes, and some of them, again, were quarrelling, or reproving 
one another. A villainous-looking white man stood in front of them. 
Presently, a stout, respectable man, dressed in black according to 
the custom, and without any overcoat or umbrella, but with a large, 
golden-headed walking-stick, came out of the door of an office, and, 
without saying a word, walked briskly up the street; the negroes 
immediately followed, in file; the other white man bringing up the 
rear. They were slaves that had been sent into the town to be hired 
out as servants or factory hands. The gentleman in black was, prob¬ 
ably, the broker in the business. 

Near the post-office, opposite a large livery and sale stable, I 
turned into a short, broad street, in which were a number of estab¬ 
lishments, the signs on which indicated that they were occupied by 
“Slave Dealers,” and that “Slaves, for Sale or to Hire,” were to be 
found within them. They were much like Intelligence OflBces, being 
large rooms partly occupied by ranges of forms, on which sat a few 
comfortably and neatly clad negroes, who appeared perfectly cheer¬ 
ful, each grinning obsequiously, but with a manifest interest or anx¬ 
iety, when I fixed my eye on them for a moment. 

In Chambers’ Journal for October, 1853,^ there is an account of 
the Richmond slave marts, and the manner of conducting business 
in them, to which I shall refer the reader, in lieu of any further nar¬ 
ration of my own observations on this subject. (See Appendix B.) 

I did not myself happen to witness, during fourteen months that I 
spent in the Slave States, any sale of negroes by auction. This must 

1 William Chambers has published the article in a separate form, with some 
others, under the title of American Slavery and Colours. Mr. [Robert] Russell, 
of the [London] Times, has given a later case at Montgomery. 
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not be taken as ai indication that negro auctions are not oi itequent 
occurrence (I did not, so far as I now recollect, witness the sale of 
anything else, at auction, at the South). I saw negroes advertised to 
be sold at auction, very frequently. 

The hotel at which I am staying, “The American,” Milberger 
Smith, from New York, proprietor, is an excellent one. I have never, 
this side the Atlantic, had my comforts provided for better, in my 
private room, with so little annoyance from the servants. The cham¬ 
ber-servants are negroes, and are accomplished in their business; 
(the dining-room servants are Irish). A man and a woman attend 
together upon a few assigned rooms, in the hall adjoining which 
they are constantly in waiting; your bell is answered immediately, 
your orders are quickly and quietly followed, and your particular 
personal wants anticipated as much as possible, and provided for, 
as well as tne usual offices performed, when you are out. The man 
becomes your servant while you are in your room; he asks, at night, 
when he comes to request your boots, at what time he shall come 
in the morning, and then, without being very exactly punctual, he 
comes quietly in, makes your fire, sets the boots before it, brushes 
and arranges your clothes, lays out your linen, arranges your dress- 
ing gear, asks if you want anything else of him before breakfast, 
opens the shutters, and goes ofl: to the next room. I took occasion to 
speak well of him to my neighbour one day, that I might judge 
whether I was particularly favoured. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “Henry was a very good boy, very—valuable 
servant—quite so—would be worth two thousand dollars, if he was 
a little younger—easy.” 

At dinner, a venerable looking man asked another— 

“Niggers are going high now, aint they?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What would you consider a fair price for a woman thirty years 
old, with a young-one two years old?” 

“Depends altogether on her physical condition, you know.—Has 
she any other children?” 

“Yes; four." 

“—Well—I reckon about seven to eight hundred.” 

“I bought one yesterday—gave six hundred and fifty.” 

“Well, sir, if she’s tolerable likely, you did well.” 
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This morning I visited a farm, situated on the bank of James 
River, near Richmond. 

The labour upon it was entirely performed by slaves. I did not 
inquire their number, but I judged there were from twenty to forty. 
Their “quarters” lined the approach-road to the mansion, and were 
well-made and comfortable log cabins, about thirty feet long by 
twenty wide, and eight feet tall, with a high loft and shingle roof. 
Each divided in the middle, and having a brick chimney outside the 
wall at either end, was intended to be occupied by two families. 
There were square windows, closed by wooden ports, having a sin¬ 
gle pane of glass in the centre. The house-servants were neatly 
dressed, but the field-hands wore very coarse and ragged gannents. 

During the three hours, or more, in which I was in company with 
the projorietor, I do not think ten consecutive minutes passed unin- 
ternipted by some of the slaves requiring his personal direction or 
assistance. He was even obliged, three times, to leave the dinner- 
table. 

"You see,” said he, smiling, as he came in the last time, “a farm¬ 
ers life, in this country, is no sinecure.” Then turning the conver¬ 
sation to slavery, he observed, in answer to a remark of mine, “I 
only wish your philantliropists would contrive some satisfactory 
plan to relieve us of it; the trouble and the responsibility of prop¬ 
erly taking care of our negroes, you may judge, from what you see 
yourself here, is anything but enviable. But what can we do that is 
better? Our free negroes—and I believe it is the same at the North 
as it is here—are a miserable set of vagabonds, drunken, vicious, 
worse off, it is my honest opinion, than those who are retained in 
slavery. I am satisfied, too, that our slaves are better oft, as they are, 
than the majority of your free labouring classes at the North.” 

I expressed my doubts. 

"Well, tliey certainly are better off than the English agricultural 
labourers, or, I believe, those of any other Christian country. Free 
labour might be more profitable to us: I am inclined to think it 
would be. The slaves are excessively careless and wasteful, and, in 
various ways—which, without you lived among them, you could 
hardly be made to understand—subject us to very annoying losses. 

“To make anything by farming, here, a man has got to live a hard 
life. You see how constantly I am called upon—and, often, it is 
about as bad at night as by day. Last night I did not sleep a wink 
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is failing. But I cannot rid myself of it.” 

I asked why he did not employ an overseer. 

^‘Because I do not think it right to trust to such men as we have 
to use, if we use any, for overseers.” 

‘Is the general character of overseers bad?” 

"They are the curse ol this country, sir; the worst men in the com¬ 
munity. . . . But lately, I had another sort of fellow olfer—a fellow 
like a dancing-master, with kid gloves, and wrist-bands turned up 
over his coat-sleeves, and all so nice, that I was almost ashamed to 
talk to him in iny old coat and slouched hat. Half a bushel of rec¬ 
ommendations he had with him, too. Well, he was not the man for 
me—not half the gentleman, with all his airs, that Ned here is”—(a 
black servant, who was bursting with suppressed laughter, behind 
his chair). 

"Oh, they are interesting creatures, sir,” he continued, "and, with 
all their faults, have many beautiful traits. I can’t help being at¬ 
tached to them, and 1 am sure they love us.” In his own case, at 
least, I did not doubt it; his manner towards them was paternal- 
familiar and kind; and tlu^y came to him like children who have 
been given some task, and constantly are wanting to be encouraged 
and guided, simply and confidently. At dinner, he frequently ad¬ 
dressed the servant familiarly, and drew him into our conversation 
as if he were a family friend, better informed, on some local and 
domestic points, than himself. 

I have been visiting a coal-pit: tlie majority of the mining labour¬ 
ers are slaves, and uncommonly athletic and fine-looking negroes; 
but a considerable number of white hands are also employed, and 
they occupy all the responsible posts. The slaves are, some of them, 
owned by the mining company; but the most arc hired of their own¬ 
ers, at from $120 to $200 a year, the company boarding and clothing 
them. (I understood that it was customary to give them a certain 
allowance of money and let them find their own board.) 

The white hands are mostly English or Welsh. One of them, with 
whom I conversed, told me that he had been here several years; he 
had previously lived some years at the North. He got better wages 
here than he earned at the North, but he was not contented, and did 
not intend to remain. On pressing him for the reason of his discon- 
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tent, he said, after some hesitation, he would rather live where he 
could be more free; a man had to be too “discreet here: if one hap¬ 
pened to say anything that gave oflFence, they thought no more of 
drawing a pistol or a knife upon him, than they would of kicking a 
dog that was in their way. Not long since, a young English fellow 
came to the pit, and was put to work along with a gang of negroes. 
One morning, about a week afterwards, twenty or thirty men called 
on him, and told him that they would allow him fifteen minutes to 
get out of sight, and if they ever saw him in those parts again they 
would “give him hell.” They were all armed, and there was nothing 
for the young fellow to do but to move “right oft.” 

“What reason did they give him for it?” 

“They did not give him any reason.” 

“But what had he done?” 

“Why, 1 believe they thought he had been too free with the nig¬ 
gers; he wasn’t used to them, you see, sir, and he talked to ’em free 
like, and they thought he’d make ’em think too much of themselves.” 

He said the slaves were very well fed, and well treated—not 
worked over hard. They were employed night and day, in relays. 

The coal from these beds is of special value for gas manufacture, 
and is shipped, for that purpose, to all the large towns on the Atlan¬ 
tic sea-board, even to beyond Boston. It is delivered to shipping at 
Richmond, at fifteen cents a bushel; about thirty bushels go to a ton. 

Petersburg.—The train was advertised to leave at 3.30 p.m. At that 
hour the cars were crowded with passengers, and the engineer, punc¬ 
tually at the minute, gave notice that he was at his post, by a long, 
loud whistle of the locomotive. Five minutes afterwards he gave us 
an impatient jerk; ten minutes afterwards we advanced three rods; 
twelve minutes afterwards, returned to first position: continued, 
“backing and filling,” upon the bridge over the rapids of the James 
River, for half an hour. At precisely four o’clock, crossed the bridge 
and fairly started for Petersburg. 

Ran twenty miles in exactly an hour and thirty minutes, (thirteen 
miles an hour; mail train, especially recommended by advertise¬ 
ment as “fast”). Brakes on three times, for cattle on the track; 
twenty minutes spent at way-stations. Flat rail. Locomotive built at 
Philadelphia. I am informed that most of those used on the road— 
perhaps all those of the slow trains—are made at Petersburg. 
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At one ot t\ie stoppages, smoke was to he seen issuing from tke 
truck of a car. The conductor, on having his attention called to it, 
nodded his head sagely, took a morsel of tobacco, put his hands in 
his pocket, looked at the truck as if he would mesmerize it, spat upon 
it, and then stept upon the platform and shouted, “All right! Go 
ahead!” At the next stoppage, the smoking was furious; conductor 
bent himself over it with an evidently strong exercise of his will, but 
not succeeding to tranquillize the subject at all, he suddenly relin¬ 
quished the attempt, and, deserting Mesmer for Preisnitz, shouted, 
“Ho! boy! bring me some water here.” A negro soon brought a quart 
of water in a tin vessel. 

“Hain't got no oil, Columbus?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Huin—go ask Mr. Smith for some: this yers a screaking so, I 
durstn't go on. You Scott! get some salt. And look here, some of you 
boys, get me some more water. D ye hear?” 

Salt, oil, and water, were crowded into the box, and, after five 
minutes’ longer delay, we went on, the truck still smoking, and the 
water and oil boiling in the box, until we reached Petersburg. The 
heat was the result, 1 suj)pose, of a neglect of sufficient or timely 
oiling. While waiting, in a carriage, for the driver to get my baggage, 
I saw a negro oiling all the trucks of the train; as he proceeded from 
one to the other, he did not give himself the trouble to elevate the 
outlet of his oiler, so that a stream of oil, costing probably a dollar 
and a half a gallon, was poured out upon the ground the whole 
length of the train. 

There were, in the train, two first-class passenger cars, and two 
freight cars. The latter were occupied by about forty negroes, most 
of them belonging to traders, who were sending them to the cotton 
States to be sold. Such kind of evidence of activity in the slave trade 
of Virginia is to be seen every day; but particulars and statistics of 
it are not to be obtained by a stranger here. Most gentlemen of 
character seem to have a special disinclination to converse on the 
subject; and it is denied, with feeling, that slaves are often reared, 
as is supposed by the Abolitionists, with the intention of selling 
them to the traders. It appears to me evident, however, from the 
manner in which I hear the traffic spoken of incidentally, that the 
cash value of a slave for sale, above the cost of raising it from in¬ 
fancy to the age at which it commands the highest price, is generally 
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considered among the surest elements of a planters wealth. Such 
a nigger is worth such a price, and such another is too old to learn 
to pick cotton, and such another will bring so much, when it has 
grown a little more, I have frequently heard people say, in the 
street, or the public-houses. That a slave woman is commonly 
esteemed least for her working qualities, most for those qualities 
which give value to a brood-mare is, also, constantly made ap¬ 
parent. ^ 

By comparing the average decennial ratio of slave increase in all 
the States with the difference in the number of the actual shue- 
popiilation of the slave-breeding States, as ascertainc'd by the Cen¬ 
sus, it is apparent that the number ol slaves exported to the cotton 
States is considerably more than twenty thousand a year.‘^ 

While calling on a genth'inan occupying an honourable official 
position at Richmond, 1 noticed upon his tabk‘ a copy of Professor 
Johnsons Agricultural Tour in the Unitt'd States. Referring to a 
paragraph in it, wJiere som(‘ statistics of the value of the slaves 
raised and annually exported from Vuginia were gi^XT), I asked if 
he knew how these had henm obtained, and whether they were au¬ 
thentic. "‘No,"' he replied, ‘7 don’t know anything about it; but if 
they are anything unfavourable to the institution of slavery, you 
may be sure they are false. ’ This is but an illustration, in extreiiK^, 
of the manner in which I find a desire to obtain more correct but 
definite information, on the subject of slavery, is usually met, by 
gentlemen otherwise of enlarged mind and generous qualities. 

A gentleman, who was a member of the “Union Safety Commit¬ 
tee” of New York, during the excitement which attended the dis¬ 
cussion of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, told me that, as he was 
passing through Virginia this winter, a man entered the car in which 
he was seated, leading in a negro girl, whose manner and expression 

2 A slaveholder writing to me with regard to iny cautious statements on this 
subject, made in the Daily Times, says:—‘‘In the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, as much attention is paid 
to the breeding and growth of negroes as to that of horses and mules. Further 
South, we raise them both for use and for market. Planters command their girls 
and women (married or unmarried) to have children; and I have known a great 
many negro girls to be sold off, because they did not have children. A breeding 
woman is worth from one-sixth to one-fourth more than one that does not breed.” 

^ Mr. Ellison, in his work, Slavery and Secession, gives the annual importa¬ 
tion of negroes, for the ten years ending 1860, into seven of the Southern Slave 
States, from the Slave-breeding States, as 26.301. 
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of face indicated dread and grief. Thinking she was a criminal, he 
asked the man what she had done. 

“What are you going to do with her?'" 

“I’m taking her down to Richmond, to be sold.” 

“Does she belong to you?” 

“No; she belongs to-; he raised her.” 

“Why does he sell her—has she done anything wrong?” 

“Done anything? No: she's no fault, I reckon.” 

“Th(^n, what does he want to sell her for?” 

“Sell her for! Why shouldn’t he sell her? He sells one or two every 
year; wants the money for 'em, I reckon.” 

The irritated tone and severe stare with which this was said, my 
friend took as a caution not to pursue his investigation. 

A gentleman with whom I was conversing on the subject of the 
cost of slave labour, in answer to an in(|uiry—What proportion of all 
the stock of slaves of an old plantation might be reckoned upon to 
do full work?—answered, that he owned ninety-six negroes; of these, 
only thirty-five were field-hands, the rest being either too young or 
too old for hard work. He reckoned his whole force as only equal to 
twenty-one strong men, or “prime field-hands.” But this proportion 
was somewhat smaller than usual, he added, “because his women 
wen^ uncommonly good breeders; he did not suppose there was a 
lot of women anywhere that bred faster than his; he never heard of 
babies coming so fast as they did on his plantation; it was perfectly 
surprising; and every one of them, in his estimation, was worth two 
hundred dollars, as negroes were selling now, the moment it drew 
breath.” 

I asked what he thought might be the usual proportion of workers 
to slaves, supported on plantations, throughout the South. On the 
large cotton and sugar plantations of the more Southern States, it 
was very high, he replied; because their hands were nearly all 
bought and picked for work; he supposed, on these, it would be 
about one-half; but, on any old plantation, where the stock of slaves 
had been an inheritance, and none had been bought or sold, he 
thought the working force would rarely be more than one-third, at 
most, of the whole number. 

This gentleman was out of health, and told me, with frankness, 
that such was the trouble and annoyance his negroes occasioned 
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him—although he had an overseer—and so wearisome did he find 
the lonely life he led on his plantation, that he could not remain 
upon it; and as he knew everything would go to the dogs if he did 
not, he was seriously contemplating to sell out, retaining only his 
foster-mother and a body servant. He thought of taking them to 
Louisiana and Texas, for sale; but, if he should learn that there was 
much probability that Lower California would be made a Slave 
State, he supposed it would pay him to wait, as piobably, if that 
should occur, he could take them there and sell them for twice as 
much as they would now bring in New Orleans. He knew very well, 
he said, that, as they were, raising corn and tobacco, they were pay¬ 
ing nothing at all like a fair interest on their value.^ 

Some of his best hands he now rented out, to work at a furnace, 
and for the best of these he had been oifercd, for next year, two 
hundred dollars. He did not know whether he ought to let them 
go, though. They were worked hard, and had too much liberty, and 
were acquiring bad habits. They earned money by overwork, and 
spent it for whisky, and got a habit of roaming about and taking care 
of themselves; because when they were not at work in the furnace, 
nobody looked out for them. 

I begin to suspect that the great trouble and anxiety of Southern 
gentlemen is:—How, without quite destroying the capabilities of the 
negro for any work at all, to prevent him from learning to take care 
of himself. 

Petersburg, Dec. 28f/i.—It was early on a fine, mild, bright morn¬ 
ing, like the pleasantest we ever have in March, that I alighted from 
a train of cars, at a country station. Besides the shanty that stood 
for a station-house, there was a small, comfortable fann-house on 
the right, and a country store on the left, and around them, perhaps, 
fifty acres of clear land, now much flooded with muddy water;—all 
framed in by thick pine wood. 

A few negro children, staring as fixedly and posed as lifelessly as 
if they were really figures ‘carved in ebony,” stood, lay, and lounged 
on the sunny side of the ranks of locomotive-firewood; a white man, 
smoking a cigar, looked out of the door of the store, and another, 

* Mr. [Henry A.] V^ise is reported to have stated, in his electioneering tour, 
when candidate for Governor, in 1855, that, if slavery were permitted in Cali¬ 
fornia, negroes would sell for $5,000 apiece. 
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chewing tobacco, leaned against a gate-post in front of the farm¬ 
house; I advanced to the latter, and asked him if I could hire a horse 
in the neighbourhood. 

*‘How d ye do, sir?” he replied, spitting and bowing with cere¬ 
mony; “I have some horses—none on 'em very good ones, though— 
rather hard riders; reckon, perhaps, they wouldn't suit you.” 

‘Thank you; do you think I could find anything better about 
here?” 

“Colonel Gillin, over here to the store, 's got a right nice saddle- 
horse, if he'll let you take her. I’ll go over there with you, and see if 
he will. . . . Mornin', Colonel;—here's a gentleman that wants to go 
to Thomas W.'s: couldn’t you let him have your saddle-horse?” 

“How do you do, sir; I suppose you’d come back to-night?” 

“That’s my intention; but I might be detained till to-morrow, un¬ 
less it would be inconvenient to you to spare your horse.” 

“Well, yes, sir, I reckon you can have her;-~Tom!—Tom!—Tom/ 
Now, has that devilish nigger gone again? Tom! Oh, Tom! saddle the 
filly for this gentleman.—Have you ever been to Mr. W.'s, sir?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“It isn’t a very easy place for strangers to go to from here; but I 
reckon I can direct you, so you'll have no difficulty.” 

He accordingly began to direct me; but the way appeared so diffi¬ 
cult to find, I asked him to lot me make a written memorandum, and, 
from this memorimdum, I now repeat the directions he gave me. 

“You take this road here—you'll see where it's most travelled, and 
it’s easy enough to keep on it for about a mile; then there's a fork, 
and you take the right; pretty soon, you'll cross a creek and turn to 
the right—the creek's been up a good deal lately, and there's some 
big trees fallen along there, and if they ha’n't got them out of the 
way, you may have some difficulty in finding where the road is; but 
you keep bearing off to the right, where it’s the most open [i.e., the 
wood], and you'll see it again pretty soon. Then you go on, keeping 
along in the road—you'll see where folks have travelled before—for 
may be a quarter of a mile, and you'll find a cross road; you must 
take that to the left; pretty soon you'll pass two cabins; one of 'em's 
old and all fallen in, the other one’s new, and there's a white man 
lives into it: you can't mistake it. About a hundred yards beyond it, 
there's a fork, and you take the left—it turns square off, and it’s 
fenced for a good bit; keep along by the fence, and you can’t miss 
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it It’s right straight beyond that till you come to a school-house, 
there’s a gate opposite to it, and off there there s a big house but I 
don’t reckon you’ll see it neither, for the woods. But somewhere, 
about three hundred yards beyond the school-house, you 11 hnd a 
little road running off to tlie left through an old field; you take that, 
and in less than half a mile you 'll find a path g(u"ng sejuare off to the 
right; you take that, and keep on it till yon pass a little cabin in the 
woods; ain’t nobody li\'es there now'; then it turns to the left, and 
when you come to a fence and a gate, yoiill sec a house there, thats 
Mr. George Rivers’ plantation—it breaks in two, and you take the 
right, and when you come to the end of the fence, turn the corner- 
don’t keejo on, but turn there. Then it s straight till you come to the 
creek again—thcrcs a bridge there; don't go over the bridge, but 
turn to the left, and kee]i along nigh the creek, and pretty soon yoiilI 
sec a meeting-house in the woods; you go to that, and you'll see a 
path bearing off to the right—it looks as if it was going right away 
from the creek, but you take it, and pretty soon it'll bring you to a 
saw-mill on the creek, up higher a piece; yon just cross the creek 
there, and you'll find some people at the mill, and they'll put you 
right straight on the road to Mr. W. s." 

“How far is it all, sir?" 

“I reckon it's about two hours' ride, when the roads are good, to 
the saw-mill. Mr. W.'s gate is only a mile or so beyond that, and 
then you've got another mile, or better, after you get to the gate, but 
you’ll see some nigger-quarters—the niggers belong to Mr. W., and 
I reckon ther'll be some of 'em round, and they'll show you just 
where to go.” 

After reading over my memorandum, and finding it correct, and 
agreeing with him that I should pay two dollars a day for the mare, 
we walked out, and found her saddled and waiting for me. 

I remarked that she was very good looking. 

“Yes, sir; she ain’t a bad filly; out of a mare that came of Lady 
Rackett by old Lord-knows-who, the best horse we ever had in this 
part of the country: I expect you have heard of him. Oh! she’s maybe 
a little playful, but you'll find her a pleasant riding-horse.” 

The filly was just so pleasantly playful, and full of well-bred life, 
as to create a joyful, healthy, .sympathetic, frolicsome heedlessness 
in her rider, and, in two hours, we had lost our way, and I was try¬ 
ing to work up a dead reckoning. 
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First, we had picked our way from the store down to the brook, 
through a deeply corrugated clay-road; then there was the swamp, 
with the fallen trees and thick underwood, beaten down and barked 
in the miry parts by waggons making a road for themselves, no 
traces of which road could we find in the harder, pebbly ground. 
At length, when we came to drier land, and among pine trees, we 
discovered a clear way cut through them, and a distinct road before 
us again; and this brought us soon to an old clearing, just begin¬ 
ning to be grown over with pines, in which was the old cabin of 
rotten logs, one or two of them falling out of rank on the door side, 
and the whole concern having a dangerous lurch to one corner, as 
if too much whisky had been drunk in it: then a more recent clear¬ 
ing, with a fenced field and another cabin, the residence of the 
white man we were told of, probably. No white people, however, 
were to be seen, but two negroes sat in the mouth of a wigwam, husk¬ 
ing maize, and a couple of hungry hounds came bounding over the 
zigzag, gateless fence, as if they had agreed with each other that 
they would wait no longer for the return of their master, but would 
straightway pull down the first traveller that passed, and have some¬ 
thing to eat before they were quite famished. They stopped short, 
however, when they had got within a good cart-whip’s length of us, 
and contented themselves with dolefully youping as long as we con¬ 
tinued in sight. We turned the comer, following some slight traces 
of a road, and shortly aftersvards met a curious vehicular establish¬ 
ment, probably belonging to the master of the hounds. It consisted 
of an axl(^-tree and wheels, and a pair of shafts made of unbarked 
saplings, in which was harnessed, by attachments of raw hide and 
rope, a single small black ox. There was a bit, made of telegraph 
wire, in his mouth, by which he was guided, through the mediation 
of a pair of much-knotted rope reins, by a white man—a dignified 
sovereign, wearing a brimless crown—who sat upon a two-bushel 
sack (of meal, I trust, for the hounds’ sake), balanced upon the 
axle-tree, and who saluted me with a frank "‘How are you?” as we 
came opposite each other. 

Soon after this, we reached a small grove of much older and 
larger pines than we had seen before, with long and horizontally 
stretching branches, and duller and thinner foliage. In the middle 
of it was another log cabin, with a door in one of the gable ends, a 
stove pipe, half msted away, protmding from the other, and, in the 
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middle of one of the sides, a small square port-hole, closed by a 
wooden shutter. This must have been the school-house; but there 
were no children then about it, and no appearance of there having 
been any lately. Near it was a long string of fence, and a gate and 
lane, which gave entrance, probably, to a large plantation, though 
there was no cultivated land within sight of the road. 

I could remember hardly anything after this, except a eontinua- 
tion of pine trees, big, little, and medium in size, and hogs, and a 
black, crooked, burnt sapling, that we had made believe was a 
snake springing at us and had jumped away from, and then we had 
gone on at a trot—it must have been some time ago, that—and then 
I was paying attentions to Jane (the filly’s name was Jane Gillan), 
and finally my thoughts had gone wool-gathering, and we must have 
travelled some miles out of our way and—“Never mind,” said Jane, 
lifting her head, and turning in the direction we had been going, "I 
don’t think it’s any great matter if we are lost; such a fine day—so 
long since I’ve been out; if you don’t care. I’d just as lief be lost as 
not; let’s go on and see what we shall come to.” 

“Very well, my beauty; you know the country better than I do. 
If you’ll risk your dinner. I’m quite ready to go anywhere you choose 
to take me. It’s quite certain we have not passed any meeting¬ 
house, or creek, or saw-mill, or negro-quarters, and, as we have been 
two hours on the road, it’s evident we are not going straight to 
Mr. W.’s; I must see what we do pass after this,” and I stood up in 
the stirrups as we walked on, to see what the country around us 
was like. 

“Old fields”—a coarse, yellow, sandy soil, bearing scarcely any¬ 
thing but pine trees and broom-sedge. In some places, for acres, the 
pines would not be above five feet high—that was land that had 
been in cultivation, used up and “turned out,” not more than six or 
eight years before; then there were patches of every age; sometimes 
the trees were a hundred feet high. At long intervals, there were 
fields in which the pine was just beginning to spring in beautiful 
green plumes from the ground, and was yet hardly noticeable 
among the dead brown grass and sassafras bushes and blackberry 
vines, which nature first sends to hide the nakedness of the impover¬ 
ished earth. 

Of living creatures, for miles, not one was to be seen (not even a 
crow or a snow-bird), except hogs. These—long, lank, bony, snake- 
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headed, hairy, wild beasts—would come dashing across our path, in 
packs of from three to a dozen, with short, hasty grunts, almost al¬ 
ways at a gallop, and looking neither to right nor left, as if they 
were in pursuit of a fox, and were quite certain to catch him in 
the next hundred yards; or droves of little pigs would rise up sud¬ 
denly in the sedge, and scamper off squealing into cover, while 
their heroic mothers would turn round and make a stand, looking 
fiercely at us, as if they were quite ready to fight if we advanced 
any further, but always breaking, as we came near, with a loud 
boosch! 

Once 1 saw a house, across a large, new old field, but it was far 
off, and tfiere was no distinct path leading towards it out of the 
waggon-track we were following; so we did not go to it, but con¬ 
tinued walking steadily on through the old fields and pine woods 
for more than an hour longer. 

We then arrived at a grove of tall oak-trees, in the midst of which 
ran a brook, giving motion to a small grist-mill. Back of the mill were 
two log cabins, and near these a number of negroes, in holiday 
clothes, were standing in groups among the trees. When we stopped 
one of them came towards us. He wore a battered old hat, stiffly 
starched shirt collar, cutting his ears; a red cravat, and an old black 
dress coat, threadbare and a little ragged, but adorned with new 
brass buttons. He knew Mr. Thomas W., certainly he did, and he 
reckoned 1 had come about four miles (he did not know but it 
might be eight, if I thought so) off the road I had been directed to 
follow. But that was of no consequence, because he could show me 
where to go by a straight road—a cross cut—from here, that would 
make it just as quick for me as if I had gone the way I had in¬ 
tended. 

“How far is it from here?” I asked. 

‘‘Oh, ’taint far, sar.” 

“How far do you think?” 

“Well, massa, I spec—I spec”—(looking at my horse) “I spec, 
massa, ef you goes de way, sar, dat I show you, sar, I reckon it’ll 
take you—” 

“How far is it—how many miles?” 

“How many miles, sar? ha! masser, I don ’zactly reckon I ken 
tell ou—not ’cisely, sar—how many miles it is, not ’zactly, ’cisely, sar.” 

“How is that?—you don’t what?” 
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don^t ’zactly reckon I can give you de drection excise about de 
miles, sar/' 

"OhI but how many miles do you think it is; is it two miles? 

“Yes, sar; as de roads is now, I tink it is just about two miles. Dey s 
long ones, dough, I reckon.” 

“Long ones? you think it’s more than two miles, don t you, then? 

“Yes, sar, I reckon it’s four or five miles.” 

“Four or five! four or five long ones or short ones, do you mean?’' 

“I don zactly know, sar, wedder dey is short ones or long ones, sar, 
but I reckon you find eni middlin’ long; I spec you’ll be about two 
hours ’fore you be done gone all the way to Mass W.’s.” 

He walked on with us a few rods upon a narrow path, until we 
came to a crossing of the stream; pointing to where it continued on 
the other side, he assured me that it went right straight to Mr. W.’s 
plantation. “You juss keep dc straight road, massar,” he repeated 
several times, “and it’ll take you right dar, sar.” 

He had been grinning and bowing, and constantly touching his 
hat, or holding it in his hand during our conversation, which I under¬ 
stood to mean, that he would thank me for a dime. 1 gave it to him, 
upon which he repeated his contortions and his form of direction— 
“Keep de straight road.” I rode through the brook, and he called 
out again—“You keep dat road right straight, and it’ll take you right 
straight dar.” I rode up the bank and entered the oak wood, and 
still again heard him enjoining me to “keep dat road right straight.” 

Within less than a quarter of a mile there was a fork in the road 
to the left, which seemed a good deal more travelled than the 
straight one; nevertheless I kept the latter, and was soon well satis¬ 
fied that I had done so. It presently h^d me up a slope out of the 
oak woods into a dark evergreen forest; and though it was a mere 
bridle-path, it must have existed, I thought, before the trees began 
to grow, for it was free of stumps, and smooth and clean as a garden 
walk, and the pines grew thickly up, about four fe^et apart, on each 
side of it, their branches meeting, just clear of my head, and making 
a dense shade. There was an agreeable, slightly balsamic odour in 
the air; the path was covered with a deep, clastic mat of pine leaves, 
so that our footsteps could hardly be heard; and for a time we greatly 
enjoyed going along at a lazy, pacing walk of Jane’s. It was noon¬ 
day, and had been rather warmer than was quite agreeable on the 
open road, and I took my hat off, and let the living pine leaves brush 
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my hair. But, after a while, I felt slightly chilly; and when Jane, at 
the same time, gave a little sympathizing caper, 1 bent my head 
down, that the limbs might not hit me, until it nearly rested on her 
neck, dropped my hands and pressed my knees tightly against her. 
Away we boiindedl 

A glorious gallop Jane had inherited from her noble grandfather! 

Out of the cool dark-green alley, at last, and soon, with a more 
cautious step, down a steep, stony declivity, set with deciduous 
trees—beech, ash, oak, gum—"gum,” beloved of the "minstrels.” A 
brawling shallow brook at the bottom, into which our path de¬ 
scended, though on the opposite shore was a steep high bank, faced 
by an impenetrable brake of bush and brier. 

Have we been following a path only leading to a watering-place, 
then? 1 see no continuance of it. Jane does not hesitate at all; but, as 
if it was the commonest thing here to take advantage of natures 
engineering in this way, walking into the water, turns her head up 
stream. 

For more than a mile we continued following up the brook, which 
was all the time walled in by insuniiountable banks, overhung by 
large trees. Sometimes it sw^ept strongly through a deep channel, 
contracted by boulders; sometimes purled and tinkled over a pebbly 
slope; and sometiuK's stood in broad, silent pools, around the edges 
of which remained a skirt of ice, held there by bushes and long 
broken water-grasses. 

At length came pine woods again, Jane was now for leaving the 
brook. I let her have her own way, and she soon found a beaten 
track in the woods. It certainly was not the "straight road” we had 
been directed to follow; but its course was less crooked than that 
of the brook, and after some time it led us out into a more open 
country, with voung pines and enclosed fit'lds. Eventually we came 
to a gate and lane, which we followed till we came to another cross¬ 
lane leading straight to a farm-house. 

As soon as we turned into the cross-lane, half a dozen little negro 
boys and girls were seen running toward the house, to give alarm. 
We passed a stable, with a cattle-pen by its side, opposite which 
was a vegetable garden, enclosed with split palings; then across a 
running stream of water; then by a small cabin on the right; and a 
corn-crib and large pen, with a number of fatting hogs in it, on the 
left; then into a large, irregular yard, in the midst of which was the 
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farm-house, before which were now collected three white children, 
six black ones, two negro women, and an old lady wearing spec¬ 
tacles. 

"How dy do, sir?” said the old lady, as we reined up, lifted our 
hat, and put our black foot foremost. 

"Thank you, madam, quite well; but I have lost my way to Mr. 
Thomas W. s, and will trouble you to tell me how to go from here 
to get to his house.” 

By this time a black man came cautiously walking in from the field 
back of the house, bringing an axe; a woman, who had been wash¬ 
ing clothes in the Iirook, left her work and came uji on the other 
side, and two more girls climbed upon a great heap of logs that had 
been thrown upon the ground, near the porch, for fuel. The swine 
were making a great noise in their pen, as if feeding-time had come; 
and a flock of turkeys were gobbling so incessantly and loudly that 
I was not heard. The old lady ordered the turkeys to be driven 
away, but nobody stirred to do it, and 1 rode nearer and rt'peated 
my request. No better success. "Can't you shew away them turkeys?” 
she asked again; but nobody "shewed.” A third time I endeavoured 
to make myself understood. "Will you please direct me how to go 
to Mr. W.'s?” 

"No, sir—not here.” 

"Excuse ine—I asked if you would direct me to Mr. W. s.” 

"If some of you niggers don't shew them turkeys. Til have you all 
whipped as soon as your mass John comes home,” exclaimed the 
old lady, now quite excited. The man with the axe, without moving 
towards them at all, picked up a billet of wood, and threw it at the 
biggest cock-turkey, who immediately collapsed; and the whole 
flock scattered, chased by the two girls who had been on the log- 
heap. 

"An't dat Colonel Gillin's mare, master?” asked the black man, 
coming up on my left. 

"You want to go to Thomas W.'s?” asked the old lady. 

"Yes, madam.” 

"It's a good many years since I have been to Thomas W.'s, and I 
reckon I can't tell you how to go there now.” 

"If master'll go over to Missy Abler’s, I reckon dey ken tell ’em 
dah, sar.” 

"And how shall I go to Mrs. Abler's?” 
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‘Tou want to go to Missy Abler's; you take dat path right over 
’yond dem bars, dar, by de hog-pen, dat runs along by dat fence 
into de woods, and dat’ll take you right straight dar.” 

"Is you come from Colonel Gillin’s, massa?” asked the wash¬ 
woman. 

"Yes.” 

"Did you see a black man dar, dcy calls Tom, sar?” 

"Yes.” 

"TonVs my husband, massa; it you s gwine back dah, wish you d 
tell um, ef you please, sar, dat 1 wants to sec him partiklar; will ou, 
massa?” 

"Yes.” 

"Tank you, massa.” 

I bowed to the old lady, and, in tuiming to ride off, saw two other 
negro boys who had come out of the woods, and were now leaning 
over the fence, and staring at us, as if 1 were a giant and Jane was 
a dragoness. 

We trotted away, found the path, and in course of a mile had our 
choice of at least twenty forks to go "straight to Mrs. Abler s.” At 
length, cleared land again, fences, stubble-fields and a lane, that 
took us to a little cabin, which fronted, much to iii)^ surprise, upon 
a broad and well-travelled road. Over the door of the cabin was a 
sign, done in black, upon a hogshead stave, showing that it was a 
"Grosery,” which, in Virginia, means the same thing as in Ireland— 
a dram-shop. 

I hung the bridle over a rack before the door, and walked in. At 
one end of the interior was a range of shelves, on whicli were two 
decanters, some dirty tumblers, a box of crackers, a canister, and 
seweral packages in paper; under the shelves a table and a barrel. 
At the other end of the room was a fire-place; near this, a chest, and 
another range of shelves, on which stood plates and cooking uten¬ 
sils: between these and the grocery end were a bed and a spinning- 
wheel. Near the spinning-wheel sat a tall, bony, sickly, sullen young 
woman, nursing a languishing infant. The faculty would not have 
discouraged cither of them from trying hydropathic practice. In a 
corner of the fire-place sat a man, smoking a pipe. He rose, as I 
entered, walked across to the grocery-shelves, turned a chair round 
at the table, and asked me to take a seat. I excused myself, and re¬ 
quested him to direct me to Mr. W."s. He had heard of such a man 
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living somewhere about there, but he did not know where. He re¬ 
peated this, with an oath, when I declined to “take” anything, and 
added, that he had not lived here long, and he was sorry he had ever 
come here. It was the worst job, for himself, ever he did, when he 
came here, though all he wanted was to just get a living. 

I rode on till I came to another house, a very pleasant little house, 
with a steep, gabled roof, curving at the bottom, and <*xtending over 
a little gallery, which was entered, by steins, from the road; back of 
it were stables and negro-cabins, and by its side was a small garden, 
and beyond that a peach-orchard. As I approached it, a well-dressed 
young man, with an intelligent and pleasant face, came out into the 
gallery. I asked him if he could direct me to Mr. W. s. “Thomas 
W.’s?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are not going in the right direction to go to Mr. W.’s. The 
shortest way you can take to go there is, to go right back to the 
Court House.” 

I told him I had just come out of the lane by the grocery on to tlie 
road. “All! well. I’ll tell you; you had better turn round, and keep 
right straight upon this road till you get to the Court House, and 
anybody can tell you, there, how to go.” 

“How far is it, sir?” 

“To the Court House?—not above a mile.” 

“And to Mr. W.’s?” 

“To Mr. W.’s, I should think it was as much as ten miles, and 
long ones, too.” 

I rode to the Court House, which was a plain brick building in 
the centre of a small square, around which there were twenty or 
thirty houses, two of them being occupied as stores, one as a sad¬ 
dler’s shop, one had the sign of “Law Office” upon it; one was a jail; 
two were occupied by physicians, one other looked as if it might be 
a meeting-house or school-house, or the shop of any mechanic 
needing much light for his work, and two were “Hotels.” At one of 
these we stopped to dine; Jane had “corn and fodder” (they had no 
oats or hay in the stable), and I had ham and eggs (they had no 
fresh meat in the house). I had several other things, however, that 
were very good, besides the company of the landlady, who sat alone 
with me, at the table, in a long, dining hall, and was very pretty, 
amiable, and talkative. 
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In a course of apologies, which came in the place of soup, she 
gave me the clue to the assemblage of negroes I had seen at the mill. 
It was Christmas week; all the servants thought they must go, for 
at least one day, to have a frolic, and to-day (as luck would have it, 
when I was coming,) her cook was off with some others; she did 
not suppose they’d be back till to-morrow, and then, likely as not, 
they’d be drunk. She did not think this custom, of letting servants 
go so, at Christmas, was a good one; niggers were not fit to be let to 
take care of themselves, anyhow. It was very bad for them, and she 
didn’t think it was right. Providence had put the servants into our 
hands to be looked out for, and she didn’t believe it was intended 
they should be let to do all sorts of wickedness, even if Christmas 
did come but once a year. She wished, for her part, it did not come 
but once in ten years. 

(The negroes, who were husking maize nc^ar the cabin where the 
white man lived, were, no doubt, slaves, who had hired themselves 
out by the day, during the holiday-week, to earn a little money on 
their own account.) 

In regard to the size of the dining-hall, and the extent of sheds 
in the stable-yard, the landlady told me that though at other times 
they very often did not have a single guest in a day, at “Court time” 
they always had more than they could comfortably accommodate. 

I judged, also, from her manners and the general appearance of the 
house, as well as from the charges, that, at such times, the com¬ 
pany might be of a rather respectable character. The appearance of 
the other public-house indicated that it expected a less select 
patronage. 

When I left, my direction was to keep on the main road until I 
came to a fork, about four miles distant, then take the left, and keep 
the hest-travelled road, until I came to a certain house, which was 
so described that I should know it, where I was advised to ask fur¬ 
ther directions. 

The sky was now clouding over; it was growing cold; and we 
went on, as fast as we conveniently could, until we reached the fork 
in the road. The direction to keep the best-travelled road, was un¬ 
pleasantly prominent in my mind; it was near sunset, I reflected, 
and however jolly it might be at twelve o’clock at noon, it would be 
quite another thing to be knocking about among those fierce hogs 
in the pine-forest, if I should be lost, at twelve o’clock at night. Be- 
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sides, as the landlady said about her negroes, I did not think it was 
right to expose Jane to this danger, unnecessarily. A little beyond the 
fork, there was a large, gray, old house, with a grove of tall poplars 
before it; a respectable, country-gentleman-of-the-old-school look 
it had.—These old Virginians are proverbially hospitable.—It’s rather 
impudent; but I hate to go back to the Court House, and I am—I will 
ride on, and look it in the face, at any rate. 

Zigzag fences up to a large, square yard, growing full of Lom¬ 
bardy poplar sprouts, from the roots of eight or ten old trees, which 
were planted some fifty years ago, I suppose, in a double row, on 
two sides of the house. At the further end of this yard, beyond the 
house, a gate opened on the road, and out of this was just then com¬ 
ing a black man. 

I inquired of him if there was a house, near by, at which I could 
get accommodation for the night. Keckoned his master’d take me in, 
if I’d ask him. Where was his master? In the house: I could go right 
in here (at a place where a panel of the paling had fallen over) and 
see him if I wanted to. 1 asked him to hold my horse, and went in. 

It was a simple two-story house, very much like those built by the 
wealthier class of people in New England villages, from fifty to a 
hundred years ago, except that the chimneys were carried up outside 
the walls. There was a porch at the front door, and a small wing at 
one end, in the rear; from this wing to the other end extended a 
broad gallery. 

A dog had been barking at me after I had dismounted; and just 
as I reached the steps of the gallery, a vigorous, middle-aged man, 
with a rather sullen and suspicious expression of face, came out 
without any coat on, to see what had excited him. 

Doubting if he were the master of the house, I told him that I had 
come in to inquire if it would be convenient to allow me to spend 
the night with them. He asked where I came from, whither I was 
going, and various other questions, until I had given him an epitome 
of my day’s wanderings and adventures; at the conclusion of which 
he walked to the end of the gallery to look at my horse; then, with¬ 
out giving me any answer, but muttering indistinctly something 
about servants, walked into the house, shutting the door behind 
him! 

Well, thought I, this is not overwhelmingly hospitable. What can 
it mean? 
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While I was considering whether he expected me to go without 
any further talk—his curiosity being, I judged, satisfied—he came out 
again, and said, ‘‘Reckon you can stay, sir, if you’ll take what well 
give you.” (The good man had been in to consult his wife.) I re¬ 
plied that I would do so thankfully, and hoped they would not give 
themselves any unnecessary trouble, or alter their usual family ar¬ 
rangements. I was then invited to come in, but I preferred to see 
my horse taken care of first. My host called for “Sam,” two or three 
times, and then said he reckoned all his “people” had gone off, and 
he would attend to my horse himself. I offered to assist him, and we 
walked out to the gate, where the negro, not being inclined to wait 
for my return, had left Jane fastened to a post. Our host conducted 
us to an old square log-cabin which had formerly been used for 
curing tobacco, there being no room for Jane, he said, in the stables 
proper. 

The floor of the tobacco-house was covered with lumber, old 
ploughs, scythes and cradles, a part of which had to be removed 
to make room for the filly to stand. She was then induced, with 
some difficulty, to enter it through a low, square doorway; saddle 
and bridle were removc'd, and she was fastened in a corner by a 
piece of old plough-line. We then went to a fodder-stack, and pulled 
out from it several small l)undles of maize leaves. Additional feed 
and water were promised when “some of the niggers” came in; and, 
after righting up an old door that had fallen from one hinge, and 
setting a rail against it to keep it in its place, we returned to the 
house. 

My host (whom I will call Mr. Newman) observed that his build¬ 
ings and fences were a good deal out of order. lie had owned the 
place but a few years, and had not had time to make much improve¬ 
ment about the house yet. 

Entering the mansion, he took me to a large room on the first floor, 
gave me a chair, went out and soon returned (now wearing a coat) 
with two negro girls, one bringing wood and the other some flaming 
brands. A fire was made with a great deal of trouble, scolding of the 
girls, bringing in more brands, and blowing with the mouth. When 
the room had been suffocatingly filled with smoke, and at length a 
strong bright blaze swept steadily up the chimney, Mr, Newman 
again went out with the girls, and I was left alone for nearly an hour, 
with one interruption, when he came in and threw some more wood 
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upon the fire, and said he hoped I would make myself comfort¬ 
able. 

It was a square room, with a door from the hall on one side, and 
two windows on each of the other sides. The lower part of the 
walls was wainscoted, and the upper part, with the ceiling, plastered 
and whitewashed. The fire-place and mantel-piece were somewhat 
carved, and were painted black; all the wood-work lead colour. 
Blue paper curtains covered the windows; the floor was uncarpeted, 
and the only furniture in the room was some strong plain chairs, 
painted yellow, and a (Connecticut clock, which did not run. The 
house had evidently been built for a family of some wealth, and, 
after having been deserted by them, had been bought at a bargain 
by the present residcmt, who either had not the capital or the in¬ 
clination to furnish and occupy it appropriately. 

When my entertainer called again, he merely opened the door 
and said, “Come! get something to cat!” I followed him out into the 
gallery, and thence through a door at its end into a room in the 
wing—a family room, and a very comfortable homely room. A 
bountifully spread supper-table stood in the centre, at which was 
sitting a very neat, pretty little woman, of as silent habits as her 
husband, but neither bashful nor morose. A very nice little girl sat 
at her right side, and a peevish, ill-behaved, whining glutton of a 
boy at her left. I was requested to be seated adjoining the little girl, 
and the master of the house sat opposite me. Tlie fourth side of the 
table was unoccupied, though a plate and chair were placed there, 
as if some one else had been expected. 

The two negro girls waited at table, and a negro boy was in the 
room, who, when I asked for a glass of water, was sent to get it. An 
old negro woman also frequently came in from the kitchen, with 
hot biscuit and corn-cake. There was fried fowl, and fried bacon 
and eggs, and cold ham; there were preserved peaches, and pre¬ 
served quinces and grapes; there was hot wheaten biscuit, and hot 
short-cake, and hot corn-cake, and hot griddle cakes, soaked in but¬ 
ter; there was coffee, and there was milk, sour or sweet, whichever 
I preferred to drink. I really ate more than I wanted, and extolled 
the com-cake and the peach preserve, and asked how they were 
made; but I evidently disappointed my pretty hostess, who said she 
was afraid there wasn’t anything that suited me,—she feared there 
wasn’t anything on the table I could eat; and she was sorry I couldn’t 
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make out a supper. And this was about all she would say. I tried to 
get a conversation started, but could obtain little more than very 
laconic answers to my questions. 

Except from the little girl at my side, whose confidence I gained 
by taking an opportunity, when her mother was engaged with young 
Hopeful t'other side the coffee-pot, to give her a great deal of quince 
and grape, and by several times pouring molasses very freely on 
her cakes and bacon; and finally by feeding Pink out of my hand. 
(Hopeful had done this first, and then kicked him away, when he 
came round to Martha and me.) She told me her name, and that 
she had got a kitten, and that she hated Pink; and that she went to 
a Sunday-school at the Court House, and that she was going to go 
to an every-day school next winter~she wasn't big enough to walk 
so far now, but she would be then. But Billy said Ik* didn’t mean 
to go, because he didn’t like to, though Ib’lly was bigger nor she was, 
a heap. She reckoned when Billy saw Wash. Baker going past every 
day, and heard how much fun he had every day with the other boys 
at the school, he would want to go too, wouldn’t he? etc. etc. When 
supper was ended, I set back my chair to the wall, and took her on 
my knee; but after she had been told twice not to troul)le the gentle¬ 
man, and I had testified that she didn’t do it, and after several mild 
hints that I would perhaps find it pleasanter in the sitting-room— 
(the chairs in the supper-room were the easiest, being country-made, 
low, and seated with undressed calf-skin), she was called to, out of 
the kitchen, and Mr. Nenvman said-going to the door and opening 
it for me—“Reckon you’d better walk into the sittin’-room, sir.” 

I walked out at this, and said I would go and look at the filly. Mr. 
Newman called “Sam” again, and Sam, having at that moment ar¬ 
rived at the kitchen door, was ordered to go and take care of this 
gentleman’s horse. I followed Sam to the tobacco-house, and gave 
him to know that he would be properly remembered for any atten¬ 
tions he could give to Jane. He watered her, and brought her a large 
supply of oats in straw, and some maize on the cob; but he could 
get no litter, and declared there was no straw on the plantation, 
though the next morning I saw a large quantity in a heap (not a 
stack), at a little greater distance than he was willing to go for it, I 
suppose, at a barn on the opposite side of the road. Having seen her 
rubbed clean and apparently well contented with her quarters and 
her supper, I bade her good-night, and rebirned to the house. 
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I did not venture again into the supper-room, but went to the 
sitting-room, where I found Miss Martha Ann and her kitten; I was 
having a good time with her, when her father came in and told her 
she was ‘‘troubling the gentleman.” I denied it, and he took a seat 
by the fire with us, and I soon succeeded in drawing him into a con¬ 
versation on fanning, and the differences in our methods of work 
at the North and those he was accustomed to. 

I learned that there were no white labouring men here who hired 
themselves out by the month. The poor white people that had to 
labour for their living, never would work steadily at any employ¬ 
ment. “They generally followed boating”—hiring as hands on the 
bateaus that navigate the small streams and canals, but never for a 
longer term at once than a single trip of a boat, whether that might 
be long or short. At the end of the trip they were paid by the day. 
Their wages were from fifty cents to a dollar, varying with the de¬ 
mand and individual capacities. They hardly ever worked on farms 
except in harvest, when they usually received a dollar a day, some¬ 
times more. In han'est-time, most of the rural mechanics closed 
their shops and hired out to the farmers at a dollar a day, which 
would indicate that their ordinary earnings are considerably less 
than this. At other than harvest-time, the poor white people, who 
had no trade, would sometimes work for the farmers by the job; 
not often any regular agricultural labour, but at getting rails or 
shingles, or clearing land. 

He did not know that they were particular about working with 
negroes, but no white man would ever do certain kinds of work 
(such as taking care of cattle, or getting water or wood to be used 
in the house); and if you should ask a white man you had hired, to 
do such things, he would get mad and tell you he wasn't a nigger. 
Poor white girls never hired out to do servants' work, but they would 
come and help another white woman about her sewing and quilting, 
and take wages for it. But these girls were not very respectable gen¬ 
erally, and it was not agreeable to have them in your house, though 
there were some very respectable ladies that would go out to sew. 
Farmers depended almost entirely upon their negroes; it was only 
when they were hard pushed by their crops, that they ever got white 
hands to help them. 

Negroes had commanded such high wages lately, to work on 
railroads and in tobacco-factories, that farmers were tempted to hire 
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out too many of their people, and to undertake to do too much work 
with those they retained; and thus they were often driven to employ 
white men, and to give them very high wages by the day, when 
they found themselves getting much behind-hand with their crops. 
He had been driven very hard in this way this last season; he had 
been so unfortunate as to lose one of his best women, who died in 
child-bed just before harvest. The loss of the woman and her child, 
for the child had died also, just at that time, came very hard upon 
him. He would not have taken a thousand dollars of any man’s 
money for them. lie had had to hire white men to help him, but they 
were poor sticks, and would be half the time drunk, and you never 
know what to depend upon with them. One fellow that he had hired, 
who had agreed to work for him all through harvest, got him to pay 
him some ’'vages in advance (he said it was to buy him some clothes 
with, so that he could go to meeting on Sunday, at the Court House), 
and went off the next day, right in the middle of harvest, and he 
had never seen him since. He had heard of him—he was on a boat— 
but he didn’t reckon he should ever get his money again. 

Of course, he did not see how white labourers were ever going to 
come into competition with negroes here, at all. You never could 
depend on white men, and you couldn’t drive them any; they 
wouldn’t stand it. Slaves were the only reliable labourers—you could 
command them and make them do what was right. 

From the manner in which he talked of the white labouring peo¬ 
ple, it was evident that, although he placed them in some sort on 
an equality with himself, and that in his intercourse with them he 
wouldn’t think of asserting for himself any superior dignity, or even 
feel himself to be patronizing them in not doing so, yet he, all the 
time, recognized them as a distinct and a rather despicable class, and 
wanted to have as little to do with them as he conveniently could. 

I have been once or twice told that the poor white people, mean¬ 
ing those, I suppose, who bring nothing to market to exchange for 
money but their labour, although they may own a cabin and a little 
furniture, and cultivate land enough to supply themselves with 
(maize) bread, are worse off in almost all respects than the slaves. 
They are said to be extremely ignorant and immoral, as well as in¬ 
dolent and unambitious. That their condition is not so unfortunate 
by any means as tliat of negroes, however, is most obvious, since 
from among them, men sometimes elevate themselves to positions 
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and habits of usefulness, and respectability. They are said to “cor¬ 
rupt” the negroes, and to encourage them to steal, or to work for 
them at night and on Sundays, and to pay them with liquor, and 
also to constantly associate licentiously with them. They seem, nev¬ 
ertheless, more than any other portion of the community, to hate 
and despise the negroes. 

In the midst of our conversation, one of the black girls had come 
into the, room and stood still with her head dropped forward, star¬ 
ing at me from under her brows, without saj ing a word. When she 
had waited, in this way, perhaps two minutes, her master turned 
to her and asked what she wanted. 

^'Miss Matty says Marta Ana go to bed now.” 

But Martha Ann refused to budge; after being told once or twice 
by her fatlier to go with Rose, she came to me and lifted up her 
hands, I supposed to kiss me and go, but when I reached down, she 
took hold of my shoulders and climbed up on to my knees. Her 
father seemed to take no notice of this proceeding, but continued 
talking about guano; Rose went to a comer of the fire-place, dropped 
down upon the floor, and presently was asleep, leaning her head 
against the wall. In about half an hour the other negro girl came to 
tlie door, when Mr. Newman abruptly called out, “Girl! take that 
child to bed!” and immediately got up himself and walked out. 
Rose roused herself, and lifted Martha Ann out of my arms, and 
carried her oflF fast asleep. Mr. Newman returned holding a small 
candle, and, without entering the room, stood at the door and said, 
“I’ll show you your bed if you are ready, sir.” As he evidently 
meant, “I am ready to show you to bed if you will not refuse to go,” 

I followed him up stairs. 

Into a large room, again, with six windows, with a fire-place, in 
which a few brands were smoking, with some wool spread thinly 
upon the floor in a comer; with a dozen small bundles of tobacco 
leaves; with a lady’s saddle; with a deep feather-bed, covered with 
a bright patch-work quilt, on a maple bedstead, and without a sin¬ 
gle item of any other furniture whatever. Mr. Newman asked if I 
wanted the candle to undress by; I said yes, if he pleased, and 
waited a moment for him to set it down: as he did not do so, I 
walked towards him, lifting my hand to take it. “No—I’ll hold it,” 
said he, and I then perceived that he had no candlestick, but held 
the lean little dip in his hand: I remembered also that no candle 
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had been brought into the ‘‘sitting-room,'' and that while we were 
at supper only one candle had stood upon the table, which had 
been immediately extinguished when we rose, the room being 
lighted only from the fire. 

I very quickly undressed and hung my clothes upon a bedpost: 
Mr. Newman looked on in silence until I had got into bed, when, 
with an abrupt “Good-night, sir,'’ he went out and shut the door. 

It was not until after I had consulted Sam the next morning that 
I ventured to consider that my entertainment might be taken as a 
mere business transaction, and not as “genuine planter s hospitality,” 
though this had become rather a ridiculous view of it, after a repeti¬ 
tion of the supper, in all respects, had been eaten for breakfast, with 
equal moroseness on the part of my host and equal quietness on the 
part of his kind-looking little wife. I was, nevertheless, amused at 
the promptness with which he replied to my rather hesitating in¬ 
quiry—wliat I might j)ay him for the trouble I had given him—“I 
reckon a dollar and a quarter will be right, sir.” 

I have described, perhaps with tedious prolixity, what adventures 
befell me, and what scenes I passed through in my first day’s ran¬ 
dom riding, for the purpose of giving an idea of the uncultivated 
and unimproved—rather, sadly worn and misused—condition of some 
parts, and I judge, of a very large part, of all Eastern Virginia, and 
of the isolated, lonely, and dissociable aspect of the dwelling-places 
of a large part of the people. I subsequently rode for three weeks in 
Eastern and Central Virginia, the country differing not very greatly 
in its characteristics from that here described. 

Much the same general characteristics pervade the Slave States, 
everywhere, except in certain rich regions, or on the banks of some 
rivers, or in the vicinity of some great routes of travel and transpor¬ 
tation, which have occasioned closer settlement or stimulated pub¬ 
lic spirit. For hours and hours one has to ride through the unlim¬ 
ited, continual, all-shadowing, all-embracing forest, following roads, 
in the making of which no more labour has been given than was 
necessary to remove the timber which would obstruct the passage 
of waggons; and even for days and days he may sometimes travel, 
and see never two dwellings of mankind within sight of each other; 
only, at long distances, often several miles asunder, these isolated 
plantation patriarchates. If a traveller leaves the main road to go 
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any distance, it is not to be imagined how difficult it is for him to 
find his way from one house to any other in particular; his only 
safety is in the fact that, unless there arc mountains or swamps in 
the way, he is not likely to go many miles upon any waggon or 
horse track without coming to some white man’s habitation. 

The countiy^ passed through, in the early part of my second day s 
ride, was very similar in general characteristics to that I have al¬ 
ready described; only that a rather larger portion of it was cleared, 
and plantations were more frequent. About eleven o’clock I crossed 
a bridge and came to the meeting-house I had been expecting to 
reach by that hour the previous day. It was in the midst of the 
woods, and the small clearing around it was still dotted with the 
stumps of the trees out of whose trunks it had been built; for it was 
a log structure. In one end there was a single scjiiart' port, closed 
by a sliding shutter; in the other end vvert‘ two doors, both standing 
open. In front of the doors, a rude scaliolding had been made of 
po\es and saplings, extending out twenty feet from the wall of the 
\vnnse, and ^Jais \\ad been covered witlr houghs of trees, the leaves 
now withered* a tew benches, made of split trunks of trees slightly 
hewn with the axe, were arranged under this arbour, as if the reli¬ 
gious service was sometimes conducted on the outside in preference 
to the interior of the ediRce. Looking in. I saw that a gallery or loft 
extended from over the doors, across about one-third the length of 
the house, access to which was had by a ladder. At the opposite end 
was a square unpainted pulpit, and on the lloor w(‘re rows of rude 
benches. The house was sufficiently li<xhtcd by crevices bctwt*en the 
upper logs. 

Hali an Vtout alter tins 1 arrived at the negro-quarters—a little 
"VvanAet. ut ten ox twelve small and dilapidated cabins. ]ust beyond 
tbenv vsias a plain larm-gate, at wbicb several negroes were stand¬ 
ing; one ol them, a well-made man, with an intelligent countenance 
and prompt manner, directed me how to find my way to his owner’s 
house. It was still nearly a mile distant; and yet, until I arrived in 
its immediate vicinity, I saw no cultivated held, and but one clearing. 
In the edge of this clearing, a number of negroes, male and fe¬ 
male, lay stretched out upon the ground near a small smoking char¬ 
coal pit. Their ma.ster afterwards informed me that they were huni- 
Ing clvaieoal lor the plantation blacksmith, using the time allowed 
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them for holidays—from Christmas to New Years Day—to earn a 
little money for themselves in this way. He paid them by the bushel 
for it. When I said that I supposed he allowed them to take what 
wood they chose for this purpose, he replied that he had five hun¬ 
dred acres covered with wood, which he would be very glad to have 
any one burn, or clear olf in any way. 

Mr. W. s house was an old faiiiilv mansion, which he had him- 
self remodelled “in the Grecian style,'’ and furnished with a large 
wooden portico. An oak forest had originally occupied the ground 
where it stood; but this having been cleared and the soil worn out 
in cultivation by the previous proprietors, pine woods now sur¬ 
rounded it in every direction, a square of a few acres only being 
kept clear immediately about it. A number of tlic old oaks still stood 
in the rear of the house, and, until Mr. W. commenced “bis im- 
proveineiits,” there had been some in its front, but as he deemed 
these to liave an asp(*ct of negligence and rudeness, not cpiite proper 
to be associated with a fine house, he had cut th(‘m away, and sub- 
stitiited formal row.s of miscruhlc little ailaiithiis trees. 1 could not 
believe iny ears till this explanation had been twice repeated to me. 

On three sides of the outer part of the cleared square, which was 
called “the lawn,” but which was no more like a lawn than it was 
like a sea-b(;aoh, there was a row of negro-cabins, stables, tobacco- 
houses, and other offices, all built of rough logs. 

Mr. W. was one of the few large planters of his vicinity who st\h 
made the culture of tc^hacco their princ\pa\ business. Y\e said t^reie 
was a general prejudice against tobacco, in a\\ tbe tide-water re¬ 
gion of the State, because it was tbrougb tbe evdture of tobacco tbat 
tlie once fertile .soils had been impoverished; })nt be did not ])elieve 
tliat, at the present value of negroes, their labour could be applied 
to the culture of grain, with any profit, except under peculiarly fa- 
vourabie circumstances. Possibly, the use of guano might make 
wheat a paying crop, but he still doubted. He had not used it, him¬ 
self. Tobacco required fresh land, and was rapidly exhausting, but 
it returned more money, for the labour used upon it, than anything 
else; enough more, in his opinion, to pay ior the weaiing out ot the 
land. If he was well paid for it, he did notVnow 'wh>/\ve s\vo\i\d rvot 
wear out his land. 

His tobacco-fields were nearly all in a distant and lower part of 
his plantation; land wliich had been neglected before his time, in 
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a great measure, because it had been sometimes flooded, and was, 
much of the year, too wet for cultivation. He was draining and 
clearing it, and it now brought good crops. 

He had had an Irish gang draining for him, by contract. He 
thought a negro could do twice as much work, in a day, as an Irish¬ 
man. He had not stood over them and seen them at work, but 
judged entirely from the amount they accomplished: h(? thought a 
good gang of negroes would have got on twice as fast. He was sure 
they must have “trifled” a great deal, or they would have accom¬ 
plished more than they had. He complained much, also, of their 
sprees and fjuarreJs. I askc^d why he should employ Irishmen, in 
preference to doing the work with his own hands. “It’s dangerous 
work [unhealthy?], and a negros life is too valuable to be risked at 
it. If a negro dies, it s a considerable loss, you know.” 

He afterwards said that his negroes never worked so hard as to 
tire themselves—always were lively, and ready to go off on a frolic 
at night. He did not think they ever did half a fair day’s work. They 
could not be made to work hard: they never would lay out their 
strength freely, and it was impossible to make them do it. 

This is just what I have thought when I have seen slaves at work 
—they seem to go through the motions of labour without putting 
strength into them. They kee^p their powers in reserve for their own 
use at night, perhaps. 

Mr. W. also said that he cultivated only the coarser and lower- 
priced sorts of tobacco, because the finer sorts required more pains¬ 
taking and discretion than it was possible to make a large gang of 
negroes use. “You can make a nigger work,” he said, “but you can¬ 
not make him tliink.” 

Although Mr. W. was so wealthy (or, at least, would be consid¬ 
ered anywhere at the North), and had been at college, his style of 
living was very farmer-like, and thoroughly Southern. On their 
plantations, generally, the Virginia gentlemen seem to drop their 
full dress and constrained town habits, and to live a free, rustic, 
shooting-jacket life. We dined in a room that extended out, rear- 
wardly, from the house, and which, in a Northern establishment, 
would have been the kitchen. The cooking was done in a detached 
log-cabin, and the dishes brought some distance, through the open 
air, by the servants. The outer door was left constantly open, though 
there was a fire in an enormous old fire-place, large enough, if it 
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could have been distributed sufficiently, to have lasted a New York 
seamstress the best part of the winter. By the door there was indis¬ 
criminate admittance to negro children and fox-hounds, and, on an 
average, there were four of these, grinning or licking their chops, 
on either side of my chair, all the time I was at the table. A stout 
woman acted as head waitress, employing two handsome little mu¬ 
latto boys as her aids in communicating with the kitchen, from 
which relays of hot corn-brcuid, of an excellence fjuite new to me, 
were brought at fn^cpieiit intervals. Hiere was no other bread, and 
but one vegetable served—sweet potato, roasted in ashes, and this, 
I thought, was the best sweet potato, also, that I ever had eaten; 
but there were four preparations of swine s fi(?sh, besides fried fowls, 
fried eggs, cold roast turkey, and opossum, cooked, I know not how, 
but it somewhat resembled baked sucking-jug. The only beverages 
on the table wer(‘ milk and whiskv. 

-r' 

I was pressed to stav scweral davs with Mr. W., and should have 
been glad to do so, had not another engagement prevented. When 
I was about to leave, an old servant was directed to gc't a horse, 
and go with me?, as guide, to the railroad station at Col. Gillin's. He 
followed behind me, and 1 had gnuit difficulty in inducing him to 
ride near enough to converse with me. 1 wished to ascertain from 
him how old the diffeix^nt stages of the old-field forest-growth, by 
the side of our road, might be; but for a long time, he was, or pre¬ 
tended to be, unable to coinprelumd my (piestions. When he did 
so, the most accurate information he could give me was, that he 
reckoned such a field (in which the pines were now som(^ sixty feet 
high) had be(m planted with tobacco the year his old master bought 
him. He thought he was about twenty years old then, and that now 
he was forty. He had every appearance of being seventy. 

He frequently told me there was no need for him to go any fur¬ 
ther, and that it was a dead straight road to the station, without any 
forks. As he appeared very eager to return, I was at length foolish 
enough to allow myself to be prevailed upon to dispense with his 
guidance; gave him a quarter of a dollar for his time that I had em¬ 
ployed, and went on alone. The road, which for a short distance 
further was plain enough, soon began to ramify, and, in half an 
hour, we were stumbling along a dark wood-path, looking eagerly 
for a house. At length, seeing one across a large clearing, we went 
through a long lane, opening gates and kitting down bars, until we 
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met two negroes, riding a mule, who were going to the plantation 
near the schoohhouse which we had seen the day before. Following 
them thither, we knew the rest of the way (Jane gave a bound and 
neighed, when we struck the old road, showing that she had been 
lost, as well as I, up to the moment). 

It was twenty minutes after the hour given in the time-table for 
the passage of the train, when I reached the station, but it had not 
arrived; nor did it make its appearance for a quarter of an hour 
longer; so I had plenty of time to deliver Tom s wife’s message and 
take leave of Jane. I am sorry to say she appeared v’ery indifferent, 
and seemed to think a good deal more of Tom than of me. Mr. W. 
had told me that the train would, probably, be half an hour behind 
its advertised time, and that I had no need to ride with haste, to 
reach it. I asked Col. Gillin if it would be safe to always calculate 
on the train being half an hour late: he said it woidd not; for, al¬ 
though usually that much behind the time-table, it was sometimes 
half an hour ahead of it. So those, who would be safe, had commonly 
to wait an hour. People, therefore, who wished to go not more than 
twenty miles from home, would find it more convenient, and equally 
expeditious, taking all things into account, to go in their own con¬ 
veyances-there being but few who lived so near the station that 
they would not have to employ a horse and servant to get to it. 

-•-• I have been visiting a farm, cultivated entirely by 

free labour. The proprietor told me that he was first led to disuse 
slave-labour, not from any economical considerations, but because 
he had become convinced that there was an essential wrong in hold¬ 
ing men in forced serx'itude with any other purpose than to benefit 
them alone, and because he was not willing to allow his own chil¬ 
dren to be educated as slave-masters. Ilis father had been a large 
slaveholder, and he felt very strongly the bad influence it had had 
on his own character. He wished me to be satisfied that Jefferson 
uttered a great truth when he asserted that slavery was more perni¬ 
cious to the white race than the black. Although, therefore, a chief 
part of his inheritance had been in slaves, he had liberated them all. 

Most of them had, by his advice, gone to Africa. These he had 
frequently heard from. Except a child that had been drowned, they 
were, at his last account, all alive, in general good health, and satis¬ 
factorily prospering. He had lately received a letter from one of 
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them, who told him that he was “trying to ]jreach the Gos^l,” aud 
who had evidently greatly improved, both intellectually and mor¬ 
ally, since he left here. With regard to those going North, and the 
common opinion that they encountered much misery, and would be 
much better ofi here, he said that it entirely depended on the gen¬ 
eral character and habits of the individual: it was tnie of those who 
were badly brought up, and who had acquired indolent and vicious 
habits, especially if they were drunkards, but, if of some intelligence 
and well trained, they generally represented themselves to be suc¬ 
cessful and contented. 

He mentioned two remarkable cases, that had come under his 
own observation, of this kind. One was that of a man who had been 
free, but, b some fraud and informality of his papers, was re- 
enslaved. He ran away, and afterwards negotiated, by correspond¬ 
ence, with Ins master, and purchased his freedom. This man he had 
accidentally met, fifteen years afterwards, in a Northern city; he 
was engaged in profitable and increasing business, and showed him, 
by his books, that he was possessed of property to the amount of 
ten thousand dollars. He was living a great deal more comfortably 
and wisely than ever his old master had done. The other case was 
that of a coloured woman, who had obtained her freedom, and who 
became apprehensi\'e that she also was about to be fraudulently 
made a slave again. She fled to Philadelphia, where she was nearly 
starved, at first. A little girl, who heard her begging in the streets to 
be allowed to work for bread, told her that her mother was wanting 
some washing done, and she followed her home. The mother, not 
knowing her, was afraid to trust her with the articles to be washed. 
She prayed so earnestly for the job, however—suggesting that she 
might be locked into a room until she had completed it—that it was 
given her. 

So she commenced life in Philadelphia. Ten years afterwards he 
had accidentally met her there; she recognized him immediately, 
recalled herself to his recollection, manifested the greatest joy at 
seeing him, and asked him to come to her house, which he found 
a handsome three-story building, furnished really with elegance; 
and she pointed out to him, from the window, three houses in the 
vicinity that she owned and rented. She showed great anxiety to 
have her children well educated, and was employing the best in¬ 
structors for them which she could procure in Philadelphia. 
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He considered the condition of shvcs to have much improved 
since the Revolution, and very perceptibly dining the last twenty 
years. The original stock of slaves, the imported Africans, be ob¬ 
served, probably required to be governed witli much greater se¬ 
verity, and very little humanity was exercised or thought of with 
regard to them. The slaves of the present day arc of a higher char¬ 
acter; in fact, he did not think more than half ol them were full- 
blooded Africans. Public scutinwnt condemned the man who treated 
his slaves with cruelty. The owners were mainly men of some cul¬ 
tivation, and felt a family attachment to their slaves, many of whom 
had been the playmates of their boyhood. Nevertheless, they were 
frequently punished severely, under the impulse of temporary pas¬ 
sion, often without deliberation, and on unfounded suspicion. This 
was especially the case where they were left to overseers, who, 
though sometimes men of intelligence and piety, were more often 
coarse, brutal, and licentious; drinking men, wholly unfitted for the 
responsibility imposed on them. 

With regard to the value of slave-labour, this gentleman is confi¬ 
dent that, at present, he has the advantage in employing free men 
instead of it. It has not been so until of late, the price of slaves hav¬ 
ing much advanced within ten years, while immigration has made 
free white labourers more easy to be procured. 

He has heretofore had some difficulty in obtaining hands when 
he needed them, and has suffered a good deal from the demoraliz¬ 
ing influence of adjacent slave-labour, the men, after a few months' 
residence, inclining to follow the customs of the slaves with regard 
to the amount of work they should do in a day, or their careless 
mode of operation. He has had white and black Virginians, some¬ 
times Germans, and latterly Irish. Of all these, he has found the 
Irish on the whole the best. The poorest have been the native white 
Virginians; next, the free blacks: and though there have been ex¬ 
ceptions, he has not generally paid these as high as one hundred 
dollars a year, and has thought them less worth their wages than 
any he has had. At present, he has two white natives and two free 
coloured men, but both the latter were brought up in his family, 
and are worth twenty dollars a year more than the average. The 
free black, he thinks, is generally worse than the slave, and so is the 
poor white man. He also employs, at present, four Irish hands, and 
is expecting two more to arrive, who have been recommended to 
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him, and sent for by those he has. He pays the Irishmen $120 a 
year, and boards them. He has had them for $100; but these are all 
excellent men, and well worth their price. They are less given to 
drinking than any men he has ever had; and one of them first sug¬ 
gested improvements to him in his farm, that he is now carrying out 
with prospects of considerable advantage. Housemaids, Irish girls, 
he pays $3 and $6 a month. 

He does not apprehend that in future he shall have any difficulty 
in obtaining steady men, who will accomplish much more work 
than any slaves. There are some operations, such as carting and 
spreading dung, and all work with the fork, spade, or shovel, at 
which his Irishmen will do, he thinks, over fifty per cent, more in a 
day than any negroes he has ever known. On the whole, he is satis¬ 
fied that at present free-labour is more profitable than slave-labour, 
though his success is not so evident that he would be willing to 
have attention particularly called to it. Ilis farm, moreover, is now 
in a transition state from one system of husbandry to another, and 
appearances are temporarily more unfavourable on that account. 

The wages paid for slaves, when they are hired for agricultural 
labour, do not difi'er at present, he says, from those which he pays 
for his free labourers. In l)oth cases the hiring party boards the la¬ 
bourer, but, in addition to money and board, the slave-employer has 
to furnish clothing, and is subject, without redress, to any losses 
which may result from the carelessness or malevolence of the slave. 
He also has to lose his time if he is unwell, or when from any cause 
he is absent or unabh? to work. 

The slave, if he is indisposed to work, and especially if he is not 
treated well, or does not like the master who has hired him, will 
sham sickness—even make himself sick or lame—that he need not 
work. But a more serious loss frecpiently arises, when the slave, 
Blinking he is worked too hard, or being angered by punishment or 
unkind treatment, “getting the sulks,'* takes to “the swamp,” and 
comes back when he has a mind to. Often this will not be till the 
year is up for which he is engaged, when he will return to his owner, 
who glad to find his property safe, and that it has not died in the 
swamp, or gone to Canada, forgets to punish him, and immediately 
sends him for another year to a new master. 

“But, meanwhile, how does the negro support life in the swamp?” 
I asked. 
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“Oh he gets sheep and pigs and calves, and fowls and turkeys; 
sometimes they will kill a small cow. We have often seen the fires, 
where they were cooking them, tluough the woods, in the swamp 
yonder. If it is cold, he will crawl under a fodder-stack, or go into 
the cabins with some of the other negroes, and in the same way, 
you see, he can get all the corn, or almost anything else he wants. 

“He steals them from his master?” 

“From any one; frequently from me. I have had many a sheep 

taken by them.” 

“It is a common thing, then?” 

“Certainly, it is, very common, and the loss is sometimes exceed¬ 
ingly provoking. One of my neighbours here was going to build, 
and hired two mechanics for a year. Just as he was ready to put his 
house up, the two men, taking offence at sornc'thing, both ran away, 
and did not come back at all till their yt'ar was out, and then their 
owner immediately hired them out again to another man. 

These negroes “in the swamp,” he said, were often hunted after, 
but it was very difficult to find them, and. if caught, they would 
run again, and the other negroes would hide and assist them. Dogs 
to track them he had never known to be used in \"irginia. 

Saturday, Dec. 25//).—From Christmas to New-Year’s Day, most 
of the skives, except house servants, enjoy a freedom from labour; 
and Christmas is especially holiday, or Saturnalia, with them. The 
young ones began last night firing crackers, and I do not observe 
that they are engaged in any other amusement to-day; the older 
ones are generally getting drunk, and making business for the po¬ 
lice. I have seen large gangs coming in from the country, and these 
contrast much in their general appearance with the town negroes. 
The latter are dressed ex'pensiv'ely, and frequently more elegantly 
than the whites. They .seem to be spending money freely, and I ob¬ 
serve that they, and even the slaves that wait upon me at the hotel, 
often have watches, and other articles of value. 

The slaves have a good many ways of obtaining “spending 
money,” which though in law belonging to their owner, as the prop¬ 
erty of a son under age does to his father, they are never dis- 
pos.sessed of, and use for their own gratification, with even less 
restraint than a whole.some regard for their health and moral condi¬ 
tion may be thought to require. A Richmond paper, complaining of 
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the liberty allowed to slaves in this respect, as calculated to foster 
an insubordinate spirit, speaks of their ‘champagne suppers/' The 
police broke into a gambling cellar a few nights since, and found 
about twenty negroes at "'high play," with all the usual accessories 
of a first-class “Hell.” It is mentioned that, among the number taken 
to the watch-house, and treated with lashes the next morning, there 
were some who had previously enjoyed a high reputation for piety, 
and others of a very elegant or foppish appearance. 

Passing two negroes in the street, I heard the following; 

Workin’ in a tobacco fac tory all de year roun', an’ come Christ¬ 
mas only twenty dollars! Workin' mighty hard, too—up to twelve 
o’clock o’ night very often-an’ then to hab a nigger oberseah!” 

“A nigger!” 

“Yes—dat’s it, yer see. Wouldn’t care if ’twarn’t for dat. Nothin' 
but a dirty nigger! orderin’ round, jes’ as if he was a wite man!” 

It is the custom of tol)acco manufacturers to hire slavfjs and free 
negroes at a certain rate of wages per year. A task of 45 lbs. per day 
is given them to work up, and all that they choose to do more than 
this they are paid lor—payment being made once a fortnight; and 
invariably this over-wages is used by the slave for himself, and is 
usually spent in drinking, licentiousness, and gambling. The man 
was grumbling that he had saved l)ut $20 to spend at the holidays. 

Sitting with a company of smokers last night, one of them, to 
show me the manner in which a slave of any ingenuity or cunning 
would manage to avoid working for his master’s profit, narrated the 
following anecdote. He was exe‘Cutor of an estate in which, among 
other negroes, there was cjne very smart man, who, he knew per¬ 
fectly well, ought to be earning for the instate $150 a year, and who 
could do it if he chose, yet whose wage's for a year, being let out by 
the day or job, had amounted to but $18, while he had paid for 
medical attendance upon him $45. Having failed in every other way 
to make him earn anything, he proposed to him that he should pur¬ 
chase his freedom and go to Philadelphia, where he had a brother. 
He told him that if he would earn a certain sum ($400 I believe), 
and pay it over to the estate for himself, he would give him his free 
papers. The man agreed to the arrangement, and by his overwork 
in a tobacco factory, and some assistance from his free brother, soon 
paid the sum agreed upon, and was sent to Philadelphia. A few 
weeks afterwards he met him in the street, and asked him why he 
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had returned. “Oh, I don’t like dat Philadelphy, massa; an’t no 
chance for coloured folks dere; spec’ if I’d been a runaway, de wite 
folks dere take care o’ me; but I couldn’t git anythin’ to do, so I jis 
borrow ten dollar of my broder, and cum back to old Virginny.” 

“But you know the law forbids your return. 1 wonder that you 

are not afraid to be seen here; I should think Mr.-[an officer of 

police] would take you up.’’ 

“Ohl I look out for dat, massa; I juss hire myself out to Mr.- 

himself, ha! ha! He tink I your boy.” 

And so it proved; the officer, thinking that he was permitted to 
hire himself out, and tempted by the low wages at which he otfered 
himself, had neglected to ask for his written permission, and had 
year. He still lived with the officer, and was an 
active, healthy, good servant to him. 

A well-informed capitalist and slave-holder remarked, that ne¬ 
groes could not be e-mployed in cotton factoric's. I said that 1 under¬ 
stood they vvcjc so in Charleston, and some other places at the 
South. 


“It may be so, yet,” he answered, “but they will have to gi\'e it 
up.” ' ^ 

The reason was, he said, that the negro could never be trained to 
exercise judgment; he cannot be made to use his mind; he alwavs 
depends on machinery doing its own work, and cannot be made "to 
watch It. He neglects it until something is broken or there is great 
waste. We have tned rewards and punishments, but it makes no 
1 erence Its Ins nature and you cannot change it. All men are in¬ 
dolent and have a disinclination to labour, Imt this is a great deal 
stronger in the African race than in any other. In working niggers 
we must always calculate that they will not labour at all except to 
avoid punishment, and they will never do more than just enough to 
save themselves from being punished, and no amount of punish¬ 
ment will prevent their working carelessly and indifferently. It al¬ 
ways seems on the plantation as if they took pains to break all the 

tac,w“tw!’n «n. even when they 

know they 11 be directly punished for it.” ^ 

As to rewards, he said. They only want to s„p,x.rt life: they will 

not work for anything more; and in this conntry it would bo harf to 

prevent their getting that.” I thought this opinion of the power rf 

rewards was not exactly oonlimied by the narrative we hadlii« 
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heard, but I said nothing. "If you could move/' he continued, ""all the 
white people from the whole seaboard district of Virginia and give 
it up to the negroes that are on it now, just leave them to them¬ 
selves, in ten years' time there would not be an acre of land culti¬ 
vated, and nothing would be produced, except what grew sponta¬ 
neously.” 

(The Hon. Willoughby Newton, by the way, seems to think that 
if it had not been for the introduction of guano, a similar desolation 
would have soon occurred without the Africanization of the coun¬ 
try. He is reported to have said;— 

("‘I look upon the introduction of guano, and the success attend¬ 
ing its application to our barren lands, in the light of a special inter¬ 
position of Divine Providence, to save the northern neck of Virginia 
from reverting entirely into its former state of wildc^rness and utter 
desolation. Until tlie discovery of guano—more valuable to us than 
the mines of California—I looked upon the possibility of renovating 
our soil, of ever bringing it to a point capable of producing remu¬ 
nerating crops, as utterly hoj^eless. Our uj)-lands were all worn out, 
and our bottom-lands fast failing, and if it had not been for guano, 
to revive our last hope, a few years more and the whole country 
must have been deserted by all who desired to increase their own 
wealth, or advance the cause of civilization by a proper cultivation 
of the earth.”) 

I said I supposed that they were much better off, more improved 
intellectually, and more kindly treated in Virginia than further 
South. He said I was mistaken in both respects—that in Louisiana, 
especially, they were more intelligent, because the amalgamation of 
the races was much greater, and they were treated with more fa¬ 
miliarity by the whites; besides which, the laws of Louisiana were 
much more favourable to them. For instance, they required the 
planter to give slaves 200 pounds of pork a year: and he gave a very 
apt anecdote, showing the effect of this law, but which, at the same 
time, made it evident that a Virginian may be accustomed to neg¬ 
lect providing sufficient food for his force, and that they sometimes 
suffer greatly for want of it. I was assured, however, that this was 
very rare—that, generally, the slaves were well provided for—always 
allowed a sufficient quantity of meal, and, generally, of pork—were 
permitted to raise pigs and poultry, and in summer could always 
grow as many vegetables as they wanted. It was observed, however, 
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that they frequently neglect to provide for themselves in this way, 
and live mainly on meal and bacon. If a man does not provide well 
for his slaves, it soon becomes known; he gets the name of a “nigger 
killer,” and loses the respect of the community. 

The general allowance of food was thought to be a peck and a 
half of meal, and three pounds of bacon a week. This, it was ob¬ 
served, is as much meal as they can eat, but they would be glad to 
have more bacon; sometimes they receive four pounds, but it is 
oftener that they get less than three. It is distributed to them on 
Saturday nights; or, on the better managed plantations, sometimes 
on Wednesday, to prevent their using it extravagantly, or selling it 
for whisky on Sunday. This distribution is called the “drawing,” and 
is made by the overseer to all the heads of families or single ne¬ 
groes. Except on the smallest plantations, where the cooking is done 
in the house of the proprietor, there is a cook-house, furnished with 
a large copper for boiling, and an oven. Every night the rie{rroes 
take their “me.ss,” for the next days breakfast and dinner, to the 
cook, to be prepared for the next day. Custom varies as to the time 
It is served out to them; sometimes at morning and noon, at other 
times at noon and night. Each negro marks his meat by cuts, so that 
he shall know it from the rest, and they observe each other’s rights 
with regard to this, punctiliously. 

After breakfast has been eaten early in the cabins, at sunrise, or 
a little before in winter, and perhaps a little later in summer, they 
go to the field. At noon dinner is brought to them, and, unless the 
work presses, they are allowed two hours’ rest. Very punctually at 
sunset they stop work and are at liberty, except that a squad is de- 
ached once a week for shelling corn, to go to the mill for the next 
weeks drawing of meal. Thus they work in the field about eleven 
hours a day, on an average. Retuniing to the cabins, wood “ought 
to have been’ carted for them; but if it has not been, they then 
go to the woods and “tote” it home for themselves. They then 
make a fire-a big, blazing fire at this season, for the supply of fuel 
IS unlunited-and cook their own supper, which will be a bit of ba- 
wn fried, often with eggs, corn-bread baked in the spider after the 
bacon, to absorb the fat, and perhaps some sweet potatoes roasted 
m the ashes. Immediately after supper they go to sleep, often lying 
on the floor or a bench in preference to a bed. About two o’clock 
they very generally rouse up and cook and eat, or eat cold, what 
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ftiey caW their '^mornih hit”; then sleep again tili hrealcfast. They 
generally save from their ration of meal: commonly as much as five 
bushels of meal was sent to town by my informants hands every 
week, to be sold for them. Upon inquiry, he almost always found 
that it belonged to only two or three individuals, who had traded 
for it with the rest; he added, that too often the exchange was for 
whisky, which, against his ndes, they obtained of some rascally 
white people in the neighbourhood, and kept concealed. They were 
very fond of whisky, and sometimes much injured themselves with it. 

To show me how well they were supplied with eggs, he said that 
once a vessel came to anchor, becalmed, oil his place, and the cap¬ 
tain came to him and asked leave to purchase some eggs of his peo¬ 
ple. He gave him permission, and called the cook to collect them 
for him. The cook asked how many she should bring. “Oh, all you 
can get,” he answcred—and she returned after a time, with several 
boys assisting her, bringing nearly two bushels, all the pro])erty of 
the sJav'es, and which they were willing to sell at four cents a dozen. 

One of the smokers explained to me tliat it is bad economy, not 
to allow an abundant siijoply of food to “a man's force.” If not well 
provided for, the negroes will find a way to provide for themselves. 
It is, also, but simple policy to have them well lodged and clothed. 
If they do not have comfortable cabins and sufficient clothing, they 
will take cold, and be laid up. He lost a valuable negro, once, from 
having neglected to provide him with shoes. 

The houses of the slaves are usually log-cabins, of various de¬ 
grees of comfort and commodiousness. At one end there is a great 
open fire-place, which is exterior to the wall of the house, being 
made of clay in an inclosure, about eight feet square and high, of 
logs. The chimney is sometimes of brick, but more commonly of 
lath or split sticks, laid up like log work and plastered with mud. 
They enjoy great roaring fires, and, as the common fuel is pine, the 
cabin, at night when the door is open, seen from a distance, appears 
like a fierce furnace. The chimneys often catch fire, and the cabin 
is destroyed. Very little precaution can be taken against this dan¬ 
ger."’ Several cabins are placed near together, and they are called 

^ “An Ingenious Negro.— In Lafayette, Miss., a few days ago, a negro, who, 
with his wife and three children, occupied a hut upon the plantation of Col. 
Peques, was very much annoyed by fleas. Believing that they congregated in 
great numbers beneath the house, he resolved to destroy them by fire; and ac¬ 
cordingly, one night when his family were asleep, he raised a plank in the floor 
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“the quarters.” On a plantation of moderate size there will be but 
one “quarters.” The situation chosen for it has reference to conven¬ 
ience of obtaining water from springs and fuel from the woods. 

As to the clothing of the slaves on the plantations, they are said 
to be usually furnished by their owners or masters, every year, each 
with a coat and trousers, of a coarse woollen or woollen and cotton 
stuff (mostly made, especially for this purpose, in Providence, R.I.) 
for winter, trousers of cotton osnaburghs for summer, sometimes 
with a jacket also of the same; two pairs of strong shoes, or one pair 
of strong boots and one of lighter shoes for harvest; three shirts, one 
blanket, and one felt hat. 

The women have two dresses of striped cotton, three shifts, two 
pairs of shoes, etc. The women lying-in are kept at knitting sliort 
sacks, from cotton, which, in Southern Virginia, is usuallv raised 
for this purjjose on the farm, and these are also gi\'en to the ne¬ 
groes. They also purchase clothing for themselves, and, I notice es¬ 
pecially, are well supplied with handkerchiefs, which the mtm fre¬ 
quently, and the women nearly always, wear on their heads. On 
Sundays and holidays they usually look very smart, but when at 
work, very ragged and slovenly. 

At the conctafon „f o„r bar-room sesrion, some time after mid- 
mgbt, as we were retiring to our rooms, our progress upstairs and 
ong the corndori was several times impeded, hy „egr<»s lying 
to asleep, m their usual olothes only, upon the lloor. I asked why 
ey were not abed, and was answered by a gentleman, that ne- 

That 'slaves are liars,” or, as they say here, "niggers will lie " al- 
ways has been proverbial. They will lie i„ theifvery prayL 1 
Cod, said one, and I find illustrations of the trouble that the vice 
occasions on every hand here. I just heard this, from a Udy. A house- 

tspeoWly devout, was sus- 
by her mistress of having stolen from her bureau several 
tankets. She was charged with the theft, and vociferously denied it 
She was watc hed, and the articles discovered openly displayed on 

“"“O “ the around 
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her person as she went to church. She still, on her return, denied 
having them-was searched, and they were found in her pockets. 
When reproached by her mistress, and lectured on the wickedness 
of lying and stealing, she replied with the confident air of knowing 
the ground she stood upon, "Law, mam, don't say Ts wicked; ole 
Aunt Ann says it allers right for us poor coloured people to popiate 
whatever of de wite folk's blessins de Lord puts in our way”; old 
Aunt Ann being a sort of mother in the coloured Israel of the town. 

It is told me as a singular fact, that everywhere on the planta¬ 
tions, the agrarian notion has become a fixed point of the negro sys¬ 
tem of ethics: that the result of labour belongs of right to the la¬ 
bourer, and on this ground, even the religious feel justified in using 
"rnassa’s” property for their own temporal benefit. Tliis they term 
“taking,” and it is never admitted to be a reproach to a man among 
them that he is charged with it, thougli “stealing,” or taking from 
another than their master, and particularly from one another, is so. 
They almost universally pilfer from the household stores when they 
have a safe opportunity. 

Jefferson says of the slaves [Notes on Virginia (1784), Query 14]: 

Whether further observation will or will not verify the conjecture, that 
nature has been less bountiful to them in the endowments of the head, I 
believe that in those of the heart she will have done them justice. That 
disposition to tladt, with which they have been branded, must be ascribed 
to their situation, and not to any depravity of the moral sense. The man 
in whose favour no laws of property exist, probably feels himself less 
bound to respect those made in favour of others. When arguing for our¬ 
selves, we lay it down as fundamental, that laws, to be just, must give 
a reciprocation of right; that without this, they are mere arbitrary rules, 
founded in force, and not in conscience; and it is a problem which I give 
to the master to solve, whether the religious prece})ts against the violation 
of property were not framed for him as well as his slave? and whether 
the slave may not as justifiably take a little from one who has taken all 
from him, as he may slay one who would slay him? That a change of the 
relations in which a man is placed should change his ideas of moral right 
and wrong, is neither new, nor peculiar to the colour of the blacks. 
Homer tells us it was so, 2,600 years ago: 

Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 

Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away. 
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Chapter IV 

The Economy of Virginia 

An Englishman will cross three thousand miles of sea, and, landing 
in our Free States, find, under a diflFerent sky and climate, a people 
speaking the same language, influenced by the same literature, giv¬ 
ing allegiance to the same common law, and with not very dissimi¬ 
lar tastes, manners, or opinions, on the whole, to those of his own 
people. What most strikes him is an apparent indifference to condi¬ 
tions of living which he would at home call shabby. He will find 
men, however, at whose homes he will hardly see anything, either 
of substance, custom, or manner, by which he would know that he 
was out of England, and if he asks how these manage to get waiters 
who do not smell of the stable; and grooms who keep stirrups 
bright; roofs which do not leak; lawns which are better than stub¬ 
ble fields; walks which are not grassy; fences which do not need 
shoring up; staunch dogs; clean guns; strong boots and clothes that 
will go whole through a thicket; the true answer will be, by taking 
double the pains and paying double as much as would be necessary 
to secure the same results in England, and that few men are willing 
or able to do this. 

I make half a day’s journey southward here, and I find, with an 
equal resemblance between the people and those I left, an indiffer¬ 
ence to conditions of living, which Mrs. Stowe’s Ophelia describes 
as “shiftless,” and which makes the same sort of impression on my 
mind, as the state of things at the North does upon an Englishman s. 
But, in this case, there has been no change in the skies; I wear the 
same clothing, or if I come from the low sea-board and, going in¬ 
land, gain elevation, I need some better protection against cold. I 
also find exceptions; how are they to be accounted for? The first 
step does not seem difiBcult. In this well-provided, hospitable, and 
most agreeable household, for instance, there are four times as 
many servants as in one which would otherwise be as similar as 
possible to it at the North; to say nothing of the governess, or of 
the New York plumber, who has been at work here for a month; or 
of the doctor, who, having come fifteen miles to lance the baby’s 
gums, stays of course to dine with us; or of the German, who I am 
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told—such is the value of railroads even at a distance—left Rich¬ 
mond only at nine o’clock last night, and having tuned the piano, 
will return in time for his classes there to-morrow; or of the patent 
chain-pump peddler, whose horses have been knocked up in cross¬ 
ing the swamp; or of the wci^kly mail-carrier, who cannot go on till 
the logs which have floated olf the bridge are restored. Mr. T. means 
soon, he tells me, to build a substantial bridge there, because his 
nearest respectable neighbours are in that direction. His nearest 
neighbours on this side of the creek, by the way, he seems to regard 
with suspicion. They Jive in solitary caliins, and he don’t think they 
do a day’s work in a }'ear; but thiy somehow manage to always have 
corn enough to ke(^p themselves from starving, and as they certainly 
don’t raise half enough for this, the supposition is that his negroes 
steal it and supply it in exchange for whisky. Clearly tlu' negroes 
do get whisky, somewhere; for even their preacher, who has been 
a capital blacksmith, and but for this vice would be worth $2,500, 
was taken with delirium tremens last Sunday night, and set one of 
the outhouses on fire, so that the energetic Mr. T., who will have 
things right about his “place,” has determined to get rid of him, and 
will have him sold for what he will fetch at the sheriff’s sale at the 
County House to-morrow; and Prior, the overseer, must go to Rich¬ 
mond immediately, to see about a new blacksmith, for the plumber 
says that until one is got he must stand idle, and the ploughs are all 
needing repair. A less energetic man would keep old Joe, in spite 
of his vice, on account of his old wife and many children, and out 
of regard to the spiritual interests of his flock, for when not very 
drunk, old Joe is reckoned the best preacher in five counties. But 
Mr. T. is determined to live like a gentleman; he is not going to 
have the hoofs of his thorough-breds spoiled; and he will have hot 
and cold water laid on; and he tells Prior that if he can find a first- 
rate shoer, young, healthy, active, and strong, and handy at anything 
in the way of his trade, not to lose him, if he has to go as high as 
$250, for the year; or, if necessary, he will buy such an one outright, 
at any fair price, if he can have him on trial for a month. If there is 
none in market, he must try to induce that Scotchman who hung 
the bells to come up again for a few days. “Treat him like a gentle¬ 
man,” he says, “and tell him he will be paid whatever he asks, and 
make as if it were a frolic.” 

$250 a year, and a man’s board and clothing, with iron, coal, and. 
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possibly, doctor’s bills to be added, is certainly a high price to pay 
for the blacksmith’s work of a single farm. This exceptional cont i- 
tion, then, it is obvious on the face of things, is maintained at an 
enormous expense, not only of money, but of nerve, time, temper, 
if not of humanity, or the world’s judgment of humanity. There is 
much inherited wealth, a cotton plantation or two in Mississippi 
and a few slips of paper in a broker's office in Wall Street, that ac¬ 
count for the comfort of this Virginia farmer, as, with something of 
the pride which apes humility, he likes to style himself. And after 
all he has no road on which he can drive his fine horses; his physi¬ 
cian supposes the use of chloric ether, as an anaesthetic agent, to be 
a novel and interesting subject of after-dinner elocjuence; he has !io 
church within twenty’ miles, but one of logs, attendance on which 
is sure to bring on an attack of neuralgia with his wife, and where 
only an ignorant ranter of a different faith from his own preaches at 
irregular intervals; there is no school which he is willing that his 
children should attend; his daily papers come weekly', and he sees 
no books except such as he has especially' ordered from Norton or 
Stevens. 

This being the exception, how is it with the community as a 
whole? 

As a whole, the community makes shift to live, some part toler¬ 
ably, the most part wretchedly enough, with arrangements such as 
one might expect to find in a country in stress of war. Nothing which 
can be postponed or overlooked, without immediate serious incon¬ 
venience, gets attended to. One soon neglects to inquire why this is 
not done or tliat; the answer is so certain to be that there is no 
proper person to be got to do it without more trouble (or expense) 
than it is thought to be worth. Evidently habit reconciles the people 
to do without much, the permanent want of which would seem 
likely to be intolerable to those who had it in possession. Neverthe¬ 
less, they complain a good deal, showing that the evil is an increas¬ 
ing one. Verbal statements to the same effect as the following, writ¬ 
ten by a Virginian to the Journal of Commerce, are often heard. 

Hundreds of farmers and planters, mill owners, tobacconists, cotton 
factories, iron works, steam-boat owners, master builders, contractors, 
carpenters, stage proprietors, canal boat owners, railroad companies, and 
others, are, and have been short of hands these five years past, in Mary- 
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hand, and his board, and stealing, and if that hand be present or absent, 
sick or well, it is all the same. His clothes cost say $30 more, and in 
many cases the hirer has to pay his policy of life insurance. 

For all that, labourers are being constantly sent away. I have not 
been on or seen a railroad train, departing southward, that it did 
not convey a considerable number of the best class of negro labour¬ 
ers, in charge of a trader who was intending to sell them to cotton- 
planters. Thus it is evident that, great as is the need for more la¬ 
bourers here, there is a still greater demand for them to raise cotton; 
and in order to supply this demand, the \'irginians suffer the most 
extreme inconvenience. The wonder is, that their own demand for 
labour is not supplied by free labourers. But it appears that where 
negro slavery has long existed, c(‘rtain occupations are, by custom, 
assigned to the slaves, and a white man is not only reluctant to en¬ 
gage himself in those occupations, but is greatly disinclined to em¬ 
ploy other whites in them. I have often asked; “Why do you not 
employ white men?” (for this or that purpose for w^hich slaves could 
not be procured); and, almost always, the reply has been given in 
a tone which indicated a little feeling, which, if I do not misappre¬ 
hend it, means that the employment of whites in dutie^s upon which 
slaves are ordinarily employed is felt to be not only humiliating to 
the whites employed, but also to the employ(*r. 

Nor is this difficulty merely a matter of sentiment. I have been 
answered: “Our poor white men will not do such work if thev can 
very well help it, and they will do no more of it than thev are 
obliged to. They will do a few days' work when it is necessary to 
provide themselves with the necessaries of life, but they are not 
used to steady labour; they work reluctantly, and will not bear driv¬ 
ing; they cannot be worked to advantage with slaves, and it is in¬ 
convenient to look after them, if you work them separately.” And 
then, when I push the inquiries by asking, why not send North and 
get some of our labourers? “Well—the truth is, I have been used to 
driving niggers, and I don't think I could drive white men. I should 
not know how to manage them.” So far as 1 understand tlie matter, 
then, Virginia is in this position; there are slaves enough in most of 
the country to mainly exclude white labourers from labouring men's 
occupations and to make the white people dependent on slave-la- 
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hour for certain things; but the slaves being drawn off almost as fast 
as they grow up to grow cotton in the more Southern States, and 
those which remain "being managed with almost as much regard 
for this demand as for the Kk-uI demand for labour, this local de¬ 
mand is not svsteinaticaJiy prov ided for; and even if there were the 
intention to provide hr it there are no sufficient mear.s to do so. as 
the white popuh^tion increases in number much ,nore rapufiy than 
, . r In ruitmeM that no wlntes are employed in the ordi- 

f ..jnycs in I '/rg/n/.7. Ju some pnrts there are few 

nar\'(Occupations or ‘ ^ i 

ornos/avcs, and the white people wlio liw ill these ports, of course 


do not live without having work done; hut even in these districts 
it is hardly possible to Bud men or womem who are willing and able 
to serve others well and faithfully, on wages. In some parts white 
working men also drift in slowly from the Free States, but they are 
too few and scattered to perceptibly affect the habits of the people 
and customs of the country, while they rapidly adapt themselves to 
these habits and customs. Thus it is questionable if as yet they do 
not add more to the general demand for labour than they supply to 
reduce it. 

Still, it is where slaves remain in the greatest numbers, propor¬ 
tionately to the whites, that the scarcity of labourers, or what is 
practically the same thing, the cost of getting desirable work done, 
is most obvious. Schools, churches, roads, bridges, fences, houses, 
stables, are all more frequent, and in better repair, where the pro¬ 
portion of whites to slaves is large, than in the “negro counties,” as 
some are popularly designated, from the preponderance of the slave 
population in them. I find this observation confirmed by an exami¬ 
nation in the Census returns and other documents. 

In the North-western counties, Cabell, Mason, Brooke, and Tyler, 
in or adjoining which there are no large towns, but a free labouring 
population, with slaves in ratio to the freemen as one to fifteen only, 
the value of land is over seven dollars and three quarters an acre. 

In Southampton, Surrey, James Town and New Kent, in which 


^ From 1850 to 1860, the rate of increase of the free population has been 
16.44 per cent.; of the slave, 3.88. (From a recent official statement of the Cen¬ 
sus Office.) A somewhat parallel case to that of the Virginia slaveholder is that 
of a breeder of blooded stock. A Flying Dutchman is used upon occasion as a 
charger, but under no pressure of the harvest will you find him put before the 
cart. I have more than once heard the phrase used, “Niggers are worth too 
much” to be used in such and such work. Instances of this are given hereafter. 
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the slave population is as 1 to 2.2, the value of land is but little more 
than half as much—$4.50 an acre. 

The value of land of course rises with its availability to contrib¬ 
ute to the wants of men, and it can only be made available as labour 
can be applied to it. 

In Surrey, Prince George, Charles City, and James, adjoining 
counties on James River, and originally having some of the most 
productive soil in the State, and now supplied with the public con¬ 
veniences which have accrued in two hundred years of occupation 
by a civilized and Christian community, the number of slaves being 
at present, to that of whites as 1 to 1.9, the value of land is but $6 
an acre. 

In Fairfax, another of the first settled counties, and in which, 
twenty years ago, land was even less in value than in the James 
River counties, it is now become worth twice as much. 

The slave population, once greater than that of whites, has been 
reduced by emigration and sale, till there are now less than half as 
many slaves as whites. In the place of slaves has come another sort 
of people. The change which has taken place, and the cause of it, 
is thus simply described in the Agricultural Report of the County 
to the Commissioner of Patents.- 

In appearance, the county is so changed in many parts, that a traveller 
who passed over it ten years ago would not now recognize it. Thousands 
and thousands of acres had been cultivated in tobacco by the former pro¬ 
prietors, would not pay the cost, and w^cre abandoned as worthle'ss, and 
became covered with a wilderness of pines. These lands have been pur¬ 
chased by Northern emigrants; the large tiacts divided and subdivided 
and cleared of pines; and neat farm-houses and barns, with smiling fields 
of grain and grass in the season, salute the delighted gaze of the beholder. 
Ten years ago it was a mooted question whether Fairfax lands could be 
made productive; and if so, would they pay the cost? This problem has 
been satisfactorily solved by many, and in consequence of the above al¬ 
tered state of things school-houses and churches have doubled in number. 

The following substantiates what I have said of the inavailability 
of the native whites for supplying the place of the negroes ex¬ 
ported to the cotton plantations. 


2 See Patent Office Report, 1852. 
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From the Patent Office Report for 1847 
As to the price of labour, our mechanics charge from one to two dollars 
a day. As to agricultural labour, we have none. Our poor are poor be¬ 
cause they will not work, therefore are seldom employed. 

Chas. Yancey, 
Buckingham Co., Virginia. 

The sentence, ‘‘As to agricultural labour, we have none, must 
mean no free labour, the number of slaves in this county being ac¬ 
cording to the Census 8,161, or nearly 3,000 more than the whole 
white population. There are also 250 free negroes in the county. 

From a Correspondent of the "American Agriculturist,* Feb. 14, 1855, 

As to labourers, we work chiefly slaves, not because they are cheaper, 
but rather because they arc the only reliable labour we can get. The 
whites here engage to work for less price than the blacks can be got for; 
yet tilery will not work well, and rarehj work out the time specified. If any 
of your friends come here and wish to work wliites, I would advise them 
by all means to bring them with them; for our white labourers are far 
inferior to our blacks, and our black labour is far inferior to what we read 
and hear of your labourers, C. G. G. 

Albemarle Co., Virginia. 

In Albemarle there are over thirteen thousand slaves to less than 
twelve thousand whites. 

Among the native Virginians I find most intelligent men, very 
ready to assert that slavery is no disadvantage to Virginia, and, as 
necessary to the maintenance of this assertion, that slave-labour is 
no dearer than free-labour, that is, than free-labour would be, if 
slavery did not exist. It is even said—and, as I have shown, it is prac¬ 
tically true, at least wherever slavery has not in a great measure 
withdrawn from the field—that white labour cannot live in competi¬ 
tion with slave-labour. In other words, the holder of slave-labour 
controls the local market for labour, and the cost of slave-labour 
fixes the cost of everything which is produced by slave-labour. But 
it is a mistake which the Virginians generally make, when they 
jump from this to the conclusion that slave-labour is therefore 
cheaper under all circumstances than free-labour. It is evident that 
slaves are valuable for another purpose than to supply the local de¬ 
mand for their labour, namely, to supply the demand of the cotton 
planter; consequently those slaves which are employed to supply 
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th ’ jcal demand, must be employed either at a loss, or at what they 
worth to the cotton planter. Whether this is more or less than 
f?ee“labour would cost if the field were open, can only be ascertained 
by comparing the cost of slave-labour in Virginia with the cost of 
f ee-labour in the Free States. 

An exact comparison on a large scale I cannot find the means of 
making, but I have taken a great many notes which lead me with 
confidence to a few important general conclusions. 

Wages,—Many thousand slaves have been hired in Eastern Vir¬ 
ginia during the time of my visit. Th(i wages paid for able working 
men—sound, healthy, in good condition, and with no especial vices, 
from twenty to thirty years old—are from $110 to $140; the average, 
as nearly as I can ascertain, from very extended inquiry, being $120 
per year, with board and lodging, and certain other expenses. These 
wages must represent (\xactly the cost of slax edal^our, because any 
considerations which would prevent the owner of a slave disposing 
of his labour for those wages, when the labour for his own purposes 
would not be worth as much, are so many hindrances upon the free 
disposal of his property, and thereby deduct from its actual value, 
as measured with money. 

As the large majority of slaves are employed in agricultural la¬ 
bour, and many of those, hired at the prices I have mentioned, are 
taken directly from the labour of the farm, and are skilled in no 
other, these wages represent the cost of agricultural labour in East¬ 
ern Virginia. 

In New York, the usual wages for similar men, if Americans, 
white or black, are exactly the same in the money part; for Irish or 
German labourers the most common wages are $10 per month, for 
summer, and $8 per month, for winter, or from $96 to $120 a year, 
the average being about $108. 

The hirer has, in addition to paying wages for the slave, to feed 
and to clothe him; the free labourer requires also to be boarded, 
but not to be clothed by his employer. The opinion is universal in 
Virginia, that the slaves are better fed than the Northern labourers. 
This is, however, a mistake, and we must consider that the board of 
tlie Northern labourer would cost at least as much more as the addi¬ 
tional cost of clothing to the slave. Comparing man with man, with 
reference simply to equality of muscular power and endurance, my 
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£nal judgment is, that the wages for common labourers are twenty- 

five per cent, higher in Virginia than in New York. 

Loss from disability of the labourer .—This to the employer of free 
labourers need be nothing. To the slave-master it is of varying con¬ 
sequence: sometimes small, often excessively embarrassing, and al¬ 
ways a subject of anxiety and suspicion. I have not yet made the 
inquiry on any plantation where as many as twenty negroes are em¬ 
ployed together, that I have not found one or more of the field- 
hands not at work, on account of some illness, strain, bruise, or 
wound, of which he or she was complaining; and in such cases the 
proprietor or overseer has, I think, never failed to express his sus¬ 
picion that the invalid was really as well able to work as anyone else 
on the plantation. It is said to be nearly as difiicult to form a satis¬ 
factory diagnosis of negroes’ disorders as it is of infants’, because 
their imagination of symptoms is so vivid, and because not the small¬ 
est reliance is to be placed on their accounts of what they have felt 
or done. If a man is really ill, he fears lest he should be thought to 
be simulating, and therefore exaggerates all his pains, and locates 
them in whatever he supposes to be the most vital parts of his 
system. 

Frequently the invalid slaves neglect or refuse to use the reme¬ 
dies prescribed for their recovery. They conceal pills, for instance, 
under their tongue, and declare that they have swallowed them, 
when, from their producing no effect, it will be afterwards evident 
that they have not. This general custom I heard ascribed to habit, 
acquired when they were not very ill, and were loth to be made 
quite well enough to have to go to work again. 

Amusing incidents, illustrating this difficulty, I have heard nar¬ 
rated, showing that the slave rather enjoys getting a severe wound 
that lays him up:—he has his hand crushed by the fall of a piece of 
timber, and after the pain is alleviated, is heard to exclaim, “Bress 
der Lord—der haan b’long to masser—don’t reckon dis chile got no 
more com to hoe dis yaar, no how.” 

Mr. H., of North Carolina, observed to me, in relation to this diffi¬ 
culty, that a man who had had much experience with negroes could 
generally tell, with a good deal of certainty, by their tongue, and 
their pulse, and their general aspect, whether they were really ill 
or not. 
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*Xast year,” said he, “I hired out one of my negroes to a railroad 
c ontractor. I suppose that he found he had to work harder than he 
would on the plantation, and became discontented, and one night 
he left the camp without asking leave. The next day he stopped at 
a public-house, and told the people he had fallen sick working on 
the railroad, and was going home to his master. They suspected he 
had run away, and, as he had no pass, they arrested him and sent 
him to the jail. In the night the sheriff sent me word that there was 
a boy, who said he belonged to me, in the jail, and he was very sick 
indeed, and I had better come and take care of him. I suspected 
how it was, and, as I was particularly engaged, 1 did not go near 
him till towards night, the next day. When I came to look at him, 
and heard his story, I felt cjuite sure that he was not sick; but, as he 
pretended to be suffering very much, I told the sheriff to give him 
plenty of salts and senna, and to be careful that h(' did not get much 
of anything to eat. The next day I got a letter from the contractor, 
telling me that my nigger had run away, without any cause. So I 
rode over to the jail again, and told them to continue the same 
treatment until the boy got a good deal worse or a good deal better. 
Well, the rascal kept it up for a week, all the time groaning so, 
you’d think he couldn't live many hours longer; but, after he had 
been in scwen days, he all of a sudden said he’d got well, and 
wanted something to eat. As soon as I heard of it, I sent them word 
to give him a good paddling,*^ and handcuff him, and send him 
back to the railroad. I had to pay them for taking up a runaway, 
besides the sheriff's fees, and a week's board of the boy to the 
county.” 

But the same gentleman admitted that he had sometimes been 
mistaken, and had made men go to work when they afterwards 
proved to be really ill; therefore, when one of his people told him 
he was not able to work, he usually thought, “\^ery likely he’ll be 
all the better for a day’s rest, whether he’s really ill or not,” and 
would let him off without being particular in his examination. 
Lately he had been getting a new overseer, and when he was en¬ 
gaging him, he told him that this was his way. The overseer replied, 
"It’s my way, too, now; it didn’t use to be, but I had a lesson. There 

was a nigger one day at Mr.-^’s who was sulky and complaining; 

he said he couldn’t work. I looked at his tongue, and it was right 

3 Not something to eat, but punishinent witli an instrument like a ferule. 
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clean, and I thought it was nothing but damned sulkiness, so I pad- 
died him, and made him go to work; but, two days after, he was 
under ground. He was a good eight hundred dollar nigger, and it 
was a lesson to me about taming possums, that I ain’t agoing to for- 
get in a hurry.” 

The liability of women, especially, to disorders and iiregularities 
which cannot be detected by exterior symptoms, but which may 
be easily aggravated into serious complaints, renders many of them 
nearly valueless for work, because of the ease with which they can 
impose upon their owners. "The women on a plantation/ said one 
extensive Virginian slaveowner to me, '"will hardly earn their salt, 
after they come to the breeding age: they don't come to the field, 
and you go to the quarters, and ask the old nurse what s the matter, 
and she says, ‘Oh, she’s not well, master; she not fit to work, sir’; 
and what can you do? You have to take her word for it that some¬ 
thing or other is the matter with her, and you dare not set her to 
work; and so she lays up till she feels like taking the air again, and 
plays the lady at your (‘xperise.” 

I was on a plantation where a woman had been excused from 
any sort of labour for more than two years, on the supposition that 
she was dying of phthisis. At last the overseer discovered that she 
was employed as a milliner and dress-maker by all the other col¬ 
oured ladies of the vicinity; and upon taking her to the house, it was 
found that she had acquired a remarkable skill in these vocations. 
She was hired out the next year to a fashionable dress-maker in 
town, at handsome wages; and as, after that, she did not again 
"raise blood,” it was supposed that when she had done so before, 
it had been by artificial means. Such tricks every army and navy 
surgeon is familiar with. 

The interruption and disarrangement of operations of labour, oc¬ 
casioned by slaves "running away,” frequently causes great in¬ 
convenience and loss to those who employ them. It is said to often 
occur when no immediate motive can be guessed at for it—when 
the slave has been well treated, well fed, and not over-worked; and 
when he will be sure to suffer hardship from it, and be subject to 
severe punishment on his return, or if he is caught. 

This is often mentioned to illustrate the ingratitude and especial 
depravity of the African race. I .should suspect it to be, if it cannot 
be otherwise accounted for, the natural instinct of freedom in a 
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man, working out capriciously, as the wild instincts of domesticated 
beasts and birds sometimes do. 

But the learned Dr. [Samuel A.] Cartwright, of the University of 
Louisiana, believes that slaves are subject to a peculiar form of 
mental disease, termed by him Drapetomania, which, like a malady 
that cats are liable to, manifests itself by an irrestrainable propen¬ 
sity to run awcnj; and in a work on the diseases of negroes [Report 
on the Diseases and Phi/sicaJ Peculiarities of the Negro Race, pre¬ 
pared for the Louisiana State Medical Society], highly esteemed 
at the South for its patriotism and erudition, he advises planters 
of the proper ]:)reventive and curative measures to be taken for it. 

He asserts that, “with the advantage of proper medical advice, 
strictly followed, this troublesome practice of running away, that 
many negroes have, can be almost entirely prevented.” Its symp¬ 
toms and the usual empirical practice on the plantations are de¬ 
scribed; ^‘Before negroes run away, unless they are frightened or 
panic-struck, they become sulky and dissatisfied. The cause of this 
sulkiness and dissatisfaction should be inquired into and removed, 
or they are apt to run away or fall into the negro consumption.” 
When sulky or dissatisfied without cause, the experience of those 
having inosl practice with drapetomania, the Doctor thinks, has 
been in favour of “whipping them out of it.*' It is vulgarly called, 
‘whipping the devil otit of thcnxr he afterwards informs us. 

Another droll sort of “indisposition,” thought to be peculiar to the 
slaves, and which must greatly affect their value, as compared with 
free labourers, is described by Dr. Cartwright, as follows: — 

Dysesthesia vEtiiiopica, or Hebetude of Mind and Obtuse Sensibility 
of Body. . . . From the carele.ss movements of the individuals affeeted 
with this complaint, they are apt to do much mischief, wliich appears as 
if intentional, but is mostly owing to the stiipidness of mind and insensi¬ 
bility of the neiwcs induced by the disease. Thus they break, waste, and 
destroy everything they handle—abuse horses and cattle—tear, burn, or 
rend their own clothing, and, paying no attention to the rights of prop¬ 
erty, steal others to replace what they have destroyed. They wander about 
at night, and keep in a half-nodding state by day. They slight their work 
—cut up corn, cane, cotton, and tobacco, when hoeing it, as if for pure 
mischief. They raise disturbances with their overseers, and among their 
fellow-servants, without cause or motive, and seem to be insensible to 
pain when subjected to punishment. . . . 
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When left to himself, the negro indulges in his natural disposition to 
idleness and sloth, and does not take exercise enough to expand his lungs 
and vitalize his blood, but dozes out a miserable existence in the midst of 
filth and uncleanliness, being too indolent, and having too little energy of 
mind, to provide for himself proper food and comfortable clothing and 
lodging. The consequence is, that the blood becomes so highly carbon¬ 
ized and deprived of oxygen that it not only becomes unfit to stimulate 
the brain to energy, but unfit to stimulate the nerves of sensation di.strib- 
uted to the body. . . . 

This is the disease called Dijssesthe^ia (a Greek term expressing the 
dull or obtuse sensation that always attends the complaint). When roused 
from sloth by the stimulus of hunger, he takes anything he can lay his 
hands on, and tramples on the rights as well as on the property of others, 
with perfect indifference. When driven to labour by the compulsive 
power of the white man, he performs the task assigned to him in a head¬ 
long, careless manner, treading down with his feet or cutting with his hoe 
the plants he is put to cultivate—breaking the tools he works with, and 
spoiling everything he touches that can he injured by careless handling. 
Hence the overseers call it ^'rascality/* supposing that the mischief is in¬ 
tentionally done. . . . 

The term,'rascality,” given to this disease by overseers, is founded on 
an erroneous hy[)othesis, and leads to an incorrect empirical treatment, 
which seldom or never cures it. 

There are many complaints described in Dr. Cartwright s treatise, 
to which the negroes, in slavery, seem to be peculiarly subject. 

More fatal than any other is congestion of the lungs, peripneumonia 
notha, often called cold plague, etc. . . . 

The Framhaesia, Piam, or Yaws, is a contagious disease, communicable 
by contact among those who greatly neglect cleanlin(\ss. It is supposed 
to be communicable, in a modified form, to the white race, among whom 
it resembles pseudo syphilis, or some disease of the nose, throat, or 
larynx. . , . 

Negro-consumption, a disease almost unknown to medical men of the 
Northern States and of Europe, is also sometimes fearfully prevalent 
among the slaves. “It is of importance,” says the Doctor, “to know the 
pathognomic signs in its early stages, not only in regard to its treatment, 
but to detect impositions, as negroes afflicted with this complaint are 
often for sale; the acceleration of the pulse, on exercise, incapacitates 
them for labour, as they quickly give out, and have to leave their work. 
This induces their owners to sell them, although they may not know the 
cause of their inability to labour. Many of the negroes brought South, for 
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sale, are in the incipient stages of this disease; they are found to be 
ineflBcient labourers, and are sold in consequence thereof. The effect of 
superstition—a firm belief that he is poisoned or conjured—upon the pa¬ 
tient’s mind, already in a morbid state (dysaesthesia), and his health 
affected from hard usage, over-tasking or exposure, want of wholesome 
food, good clothing, warm, comfortable lodging, with the distressing idea 
(sometimes) that he is an object of hatred or dislike, both to his master or 
fellow-servants, and has no one to befriend him, tends directly to gener¬ 
ate that erythism of mind which is the essential cause of negro-consump¬ 
tion.” . . . “Remedies should be assisted by removing the original cause 
of the dissatisfaction or trouble of mind, and by using every means to 
make the patient comfortable, satisfied, and happy.” 

Longing for home generates a distinct malady, known to physi¬ 
cians as Nostalgia, and there is a suggestive analogy between the 
treatment commonly employed to cure it and that recommended in 
this last advice of Dr. Cartwright. 

Discipline,—Under tlie slave system of labor, discipline must al¬ 
ways be maintained by physical power. A lady of New York, spend¬ 
ing a winter in a Southern city, had a hired slave-servant, who, one 
day, refused outright to perform some ordinary light domestic duty 
required of her. On the lady s gently remonstrating with her, she 
immediately replied: “You can’t make me do it, and I wmn’t do it: I 
aint afeared of you whippin’ me.” The servant was right; the lady 
could not whip her, and was too tender-hearted to call in a man, or 
to send her to the guard-house to be whipped, as is the custom with 
Southern ladies, when their patience is exhausted, under such cir¬ 
cumstances. She endeavoured, by kindness and by appeals to the 
girl’s good sense, to obtain a moral control over her; but, after 
suffering continual annoyance and inconvenience, and after an in¬ 
tense trial of her feelings, for some time, she was at length obliged 
to go to her owner, and beg him to come and take her away from 
the house, on any terms. It was no better than having a lunatic or 
a mischievous and pilfering monomaniac quartered on her.^ 

But often when courage and physical power, witli the strength 

* The Richmond American has a letter from Raleigh, N.C., dated Sept. 18, 
which says; “On yesterday morning, a beautiful young lady, Miss Virginia 
Frost, daughter of Austin Frost, an engineer on the Petersburg and Weldon 
Railroad, and residing in this city, was shot by a negro girl, and killed instantly. 
Cause—reproving her for insolent language.” 
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of the militia force and the army of the United States, if required, 
at the back of the master, are not wanting, there are a great variety 
of circumstances that make a resort to punishment inconvenient, if 
not impossible. 

Really well-trained, accomplished, and docile house-servants are 
seldom to be purchased or hired at the South, though they are 
found in old wealthy families rather oftener than first-rate English 
or French servants are at the North. It is, doubtless, a convenience 
to have even moderately good servants who cannot, at any time of 
their improved value or your necessity, demand to have their pay 
increased, or who cannot be drawn away from you by prospect of 
smaller demands and kinder treatment at your neighbours; but I 
believe few of those who are incessantly murmuring against this 
healthy operation of Cods good law of supply and demand would 
be willing to purchase exemption from it, at the price with which 
the masters and mistresses of the South do. They would pay, to get 
a certain amount of work done, three or four times as much, to the 
owner of the best sort of hired slaves, as they do to the commonest, 
stupidest Irish domestic drudges at the North, though the nominal 
wages by the week or year, in Virginia, are but little more than in 
New York. 

The number of servants usually found in a Southern family, of 
any pretension, always amazes a Northern lady. In one that I have 
visited, there are exactly three negroes to each white, the negroes 
being employed solely in the house. 

(A Southern lady, of an old and wealthy family, who had been 
for some time visiting a friend of mine in New York, said to her, as 
she was preparing to return home: ‘1 cannot tell you how much, 
after being in your house so long, I dread to go home, and to have 
to take care of our servants again. We have a much smaller family 
of whites than you, but we have twelve servants, and your two 
accomplish a great deal more, and do their work a great deal better 
than our twelve. You think your girls are very stupid, and that they 
give you much trouble: but it is as nothing. There is hardly one of 
our servants that can be trusted to do the simplest work without 
being stood over. If I order a room to be cleaned, or a fire to be 
made in a distant chamber, I never can be sure I am obeyed un¬ 
less I go there and see for myself. If I send a girl out to get anything 
I want for preparing the dinner, she is as likely as not to forget what 
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is wanted, and not to come back till after the time at which dinner 
should be ready. A hand-organ in the street will draw all my girls 
out of the house; and while it remains near us I have no more 
command over them than over so many monkeys. The parade of a 
military company has sometimes entirely prevented me from having 
any dinner cooked; and when the servants, standing in the square 
looking at the soldiers, see my husband coming after them, they 
only laugh, and run away to the other side, like playful children.® 
And, when I reprimand them, they only say they don't mean to do 
anything wrong, or they won't do it again, all the time laughing as 
though it was all a joke, lliey don't mind it at all. They are just as 
playful and careless as any wilful child; and they never will do any 
work if you don't compel them.") 

The slave emjDloyer, if he finds he has been so unfortunate as to 
hire a sulky servant, who cannot be made to work to his advantage, 
has no remedy but to solicit from his owner a deduction from the 
price he has agreed to pay for his labour, on the same ground that 
one would from a livery-stable keeper, if he had engaged a horse to 
go a journey, but found that he was not strong or skilful enough 
to keep him upon the road. But, if the slave is the property of his 
employer, and becomes “rascally," the usual remedy is that which 
the veterinary surgeon recommended when he was called upon for 
advice how to cure a jibing horse: “SeZ/ him, my lord.” “Rascals" 
are “sent South” from Virginia, for the cure or alleviation of their 
complaint, in much greater numbers than consumptives are from 
the more Northern States. 

“How do you manage, then, when a man misbehaves, or is sick?” 
I have been often asked by Southerners, in discussing this question. 

If he is sick, I simply charge against him every half day of the 
time he is off work, and deduct it from his wages. If he is careless, 
or refuses to do what in reason I demand of him, I discharge him, 
paying him wages to the time he leaves. With new men in whom I 
have not confidence, I make a written agreement, before witnesses, 
on engaging them, that will permit me to do this. As for “rascality,” 
I never had but one case of anything approaching to what you call 

In the city of Columbia, S.C., the police arc required to prevent the ne¬ 
groes from running in this way after the military. Any negro neglecting to leave 
the vicinity of a parade, when ordered by a policeman or any military officer, is 
required, by the ordinance, to be whipped at the guard-house. 
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so. A man insolently contradicted me in the field; I told him to 
leave his job and go to the house, took hold and finished it myself, 
then went to the house, made out a written statement of account, 
counted out the balance in money due to him, gave him the state¬ 
ment and the money, and told him he must go. He knew that he 
had failed of his duty, and that the law would sustain me, and we 
parted in a friendly manner, he expressing regret that his temper 
had driven him from a situation which had been agreeable and 
satisfactory to him. The probability is, that this single experience 
educated him so far that his next employer would have no occasion 
to complain of his “rascality"’; and I very much doubt if any amount 
of coq^oreal punishment would have improved his temper in the 
least 

“Sogering.'"—That slaves have to be “liumoured” a great deal, and 
that they very frequently cannot be made to do their master s will, 

I have seen much evidence. Not that they often directly refuse to 
obey an order, but when they are directed to do anything for 
which they have a disinclination, tliey undertake it in such a way 
that the desired result is sure not to be accomplished. They can¬ 
not be driven by fear of punishment to do that which the labourers 
in free communities do cheerfully from their sense of duty, self- 
respect, or regard for their reputation and standing with their em¬ 
ployer. A gentleman who had some free men in his employment in 
Virginia, that he had procured in New York, told me that he had 
been astonished, when a dam that he had been building began to 
give way in a freshet, to see how much more readily than negroes 
they would obey his orders, and do their best without orders, run¬ 
ning into the water waist-deep, in mid-winter, without any hesita¬ 
tion or grumbling. 

The manager of a large candle-factory in London, in which the 
labourers are treated with an unusual degree of confidence and gen¬ 
erosity, writes thus in a report to his directors:— 

The present year promises to be a very good one as regards profit, in 
consequence of the enormous increase in the demand for candles. No 
mere driving of the men and boys, by ourselves and those in authority 
under us, would have produced the sudden and very great increase of 
manufacture, necessary for keeping pace with this demand. It has been 
effected only by the hearty good-will with which the factory has worked. 
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the men and boys making the great extra exertion, which they saw to be 
necessary to prevent our getting hopelessly in arrears with the orders, as 
heartily as if the question had been, how to avert some difficulty threat¬ 
ening themselves personally. One of the foremen remarked with truth, a 
few days back: ‘To look on them, one would think each was engaged in 
a little business of his own, so as to have only himself affected by the 
results of his work.*' 

A farmer in Lincolnshire, England, told me that once, during an 
extraordinary harvest season, he had a number of labourers at work 
without leaving the field or taking any repose for sixty hours—he 
himself working with them, and eating and drinking only with 
them during all the time. Such services men may give voluntarily, 
from their own regard to the value of property to be saved by it, or 
for the purpose of establishing their credit as worth good wages; 
but to require it of slaves would be intensely cruel, if not actually 
impossible. A man can work excessively on his own impulse as 
much easier than he can be driven to by another, as a horse travels 
easier in going towards his accustomed stable than in going from it. 
I mean—and every man who has ever serv^ed as a sailor or a soldier 
will know that it is no imaginary effect—that the actual fatigue, the 
waste of bodily energy, the expenditure of the physical capacity, is 
greater in one case than the other. 

Sailors and soldiers both, are led by certain inducements to place 
themselves within certain limits, and for a certain time, both de¬ 
fined by contract, in a condition resembling, in many particulars, 
that of slaves; and, although they are bound by their voluntary con¬ 
tract and by legal and moral considerations to obey orders, the fact 
that force is also used to secure their obedience to their officers, 
scarcely ever fails to produce in them the identical vices which are 
complained of in slaves. They obey the letter, but defeat the in¬ 
tention of orders that do not please them; they are improvident, 
wasteful, reckless: they sham illness, and as Dr. Cartwright gives 
specific medical appellations to discontent, laziness, and rascality, 
so among sailors and soldiers, when men suddenly find themselves 
ill and unable to do their duty in times of peculiar danger, or when 
unusual labor is required, they are humorously said to be suffering 
under an attack of the powder-fever, the cape-fever, the ice-fever, 
the coast-fever, or the reeling-fever. The counteracting influences 
to these vices, which it is the first effort of every good officer to 
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foster, are, first, regard to duty; second, patriotism; third, esprit du 
corps, or professional pride; fourth, self-respect, or personal pride; 
fifth, self-interest, hope of promotion, or of bounty, or of privileges 
in mitigation of their hard service, as reward for excellence. Things 
are never quickly done at sea, unless they are done with a will, or 
“cheerly,” as the sailors word is—that is, cheerfully. An army is 
never effective in the field when depressed in its morale. 

None of these promptings to excellence can be operative, except 
in a very low degree, to counteract the indolent and vicious tend¬ 
encies of the Slavery, much more pure than thi' slavery of the 
army or the ship, by which the exertions of the V'irginia labourer 
are obtained lor Iiis employer. 

Incidents, trifling in themselves, constantl)’ betray to a stranger 
what must be the necessary conse{|uences. The catastrophe of one 
such occurred since I began to write this letter. I requested a fire 
to be made in my room, as I was going out tliis morning. On my 
return, I found a grand fire—the room door having been closed 
upon it, and, by the way, I had to obtain assistance to open it, the 
lock being “out of order.” Just now, while I was writing, down 
tumbled upon the floor, and rolled away close to the valance of 
the bed, half a hodful of ignited coal, which had been so piled up 
on the grate, and left without a fender or any guard, that this result 
was almost inevitable. And such carelessness of servants you have 
momentarily to notice. 

But the constantly-occurring delays, and the waste of time and 
labour that you encounter everywhere, are most annoying and pro¬ 
voking to a stranger. At an hotel, for instance, you go to your room 
and find no conveniences for washing; ring and ring again, and 
hear the oflBce-keeper ring again and again. At length two servants 
appear together at your door, get orders, and go away. A quarter of 
an hour afterwards, perhaps, one returns with a pitcher of water, but 
no towels; and so on. Yet as the servants seem anxious to please, it 
can only result from want of system and order. 

Until the negro is big enough for his labor to be plainly profitable 
to his master, he has no training to application or method, but only 
to idleness and carelessness. Before the children arrive at a working 
age, they hardly come under the notice of their owner. An inventory 
of them is taken on the plantation at Christmas; and a planter told 
me that sometimes they escaped the attention of the overseer and 
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were not returned at all, till twelve or thirteen years old. The only 
whipping of slaves I have seen in Virginia, has been of these wild, 
lazy children, as they are being broke in to work. They cannot be 
depended upon a minute, out of sight. 

You will see how difficult it would be, if it were attempted, to 
eradicate the indolent, careless, incogitant habits so formed in 
youth. But it is not systematically attempted, and the influences 
that continue to act upon a slave in the same direction, cultivating 
every quality at variance with industry, precision, forethought, and 
providence, are innumerable. 

It is not wonderful that the habits of the whole community 
should b(‘ influenced by, and be made to accommodate to these 
habits of its labourers. It irresistibly affects the whole industrial 
character of the people. You may see it in the habits and manners 
of the frco white mechanics and trades-people. All of these must 
have dc'alings or he in competition with slaves, and so have their 
standard of excellence' made low, and become accjustomed to, until 
they are content witli slight, false, unsound workmanship. You no« 
tice in all classes, vagueness in ideas of cost and value, and injudi¬ 
cious and unn(‘C('ssary (ixpcnditure of labour by a thoughtless man¬ 
ner of setting about work.'* For instance, I noticed a rivet loose in 
my umbrella, as I was going out from my hotel during a shower, 
and stepped into an adjoining shop to have it repaired. 

“I can’t do it in less than half an hour, sir, and it will be worth 
a quarter, ” said the locksmith, replying to inquiries. 

"‘I shouldn’t think it need take you so long—it is merely a rivet to 
be tightened.” 

“1 shall have to take it all to pieces, and it will take me all of half 
an hour.’” 

“I don’t think you need take it to pieces.” 

“Yes, I sliall—there’s no other way to do it.” 

“Then, as I can't well wait so long, I will not trouble you with it”; 
and 1 went back to the hotel, and with the fire-poker did the work 
myself, in less than a minute, as well as he could have done it in a 
week, and went on my way, saving half an hour and quarter of a 
dollar, like a “Yankee.” 

Virginians laugh at us for such things: but it is because they are 

A sliip’s offic('r told me that he had noticed that it took just about three 
times as long to have the same repairs made in Norfolk that it did in New York. 
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indifferent to these fractions, or, as they say, above regarding them, 
that they cannot do their own business with the rest of the world; 
and all their commerce, as they are absurdly complaining, only goes 
to enrich Northern men. A man forced to labour under their system 
is morally driven to indolence, carelessness, indifference to the re¬ 
sults of skill, heedlessness, ineonstauey of piuiiose, improvidence, 
and extravagance. Precisely the opposite qualities aie those which 
are encouraged, and inevitably developed in a man who has to iiKike 
his living, and earn all his comfort by his voluntarilv-directed 
labour. 

“It is with dogs,” says an authority [W. W. Hutchinson] on the 
subject, “as it is with horses; no work is so well done as that which 
is done cheerfully.” And it is with men, both black and white, as 
it is with horses and with dogs; it is even more so, because the 
strength and cunning of a man is less adapted to being “broken” to 
the will of another than that of either dogs or horsc's. 

Work accomplished in a given time.—Mr. T. K Griscom, of 
Petersburg, Virginia, stated to me, tliat he once took accurate ac¬ 
count of the labour expended in harvesting a large field of wheat; 
and the result was that one quarter of an acre a day was secured 
for each able hand engaged in cradling, raking, and binding. The 
crop was light, yielding not over six bushels to the acre. In New 
York a gang of fair cradlers and binders would be expected, under 
ordinary circumstances, to secure a crop of wheat, yielding from 
twenty to thirty bushels to the acre, at the rate of about two acres 
a day for each man. 

Mr. Griscom formerly resided in New Jersey; and since living in 
Virginia has had the superintendence of very large agricultural 
operations, conducted with slave-labour. After I had, in a letter, in¬ 
tended for publication, made use of this testimony, I called upon 
him to ask if he would object to my giving his name with it. He was 
so good as to permit me to do so, and said that I might add that 
the ordinary waste in harvesting wheat in Virginia, through the 
carelessness of the negroes, beyond that which occurs in the hands 
of ordinary Northern labourers, is equal in value to what a North¬ 
ern farmer would often consider a satisfactory profit on his crop. 
He also wished me to say that it was his deliberate opinion, formed 
not without much and accurate observation, that four Virginia 
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slaves do not, when engaged in ordinary agricultural operations, 
accomplish as much, on an average, as one ordinary free farm la¬ 
bourer in New Jersey. 

Mr. Griscom is well known at Petersburg as a man remarkable for 
accuracy and preciseness; and no man’s judgment on this subject 
could be entitled to more respect. 

Another man, who had superintended labour of the same charac¬ 
ter at the North and in Virginia, whom I questioned closely, agreed 
entirely with Mr. Griscom, believing that four negroes had to be 
supported on every farm in the State to accomplish the same work 
which was ordinarily done hy one free labourer in New York. 

A clergyman from Connecticut who had resided for many years 
in Virginia, told me that what a slave expected to spend a day upon, 
a Northern labourer would, h(‘ was confident, usually accomplish 
by eleven o’clock in the morning. 

In a letter on this subject, most of the facts given in which have 
been already narrated in this volume, written from Virginia to the 
New York Times, I ex])ressed the conviction that, at the most, not 
more than one-half as much labour was ordinarily accomplished 
in Virginia by a certain number of slaves, in a given time, as by an 
equal number of free labourers in New York. The publication of 
this letter induced a number of persons to make public the conclu¬ 
sions of their own experience or observations on this subject. So 
far as 1 know, these, in every case, sustained my conclusions, or, if 
any doubt was expressed, it was that I had under-estimated the 
superior economy of free-labour. As affording evidence more valu¬ 
able than my own on this important point, from the better oppor¬ 
tunities of forming sound judgment, which a residence at different 
times, in both Virginia and a Free State had given the writers, I 
have reprinted, in an Appendix, two of these letters, together with 
a quantity of other testimony from Southern witnesses on this sub¬ 
ject, which I beg the reader, who has any doubt of the correctness 
of my information, not to neglect. 

""Driving**—On mentioning to a gentleman in Virginia (who be¬ 
lieved that slave-labour was better and cheaper than free-labour) 
Mr. Griscom’s observation, he replied: that without doubting the 
correctness of the statement of that particular instance, he was sure 
that if four men did not harvest more than an acre of wheat a day. 
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they could not have been well ‘'driven. He knew that, if properly 
driven, threatened with punishment, and punished if necessary, 
negroes would do as much work as it was possible for any white 
man to do. The same gentleman, however, at auotlier time, told me 
that negroes were seldom punished; not oftener, he presumed, 
than apprentices were, at the North; that the driving of them was 
generally left to overseers, who were the laziest and most woithless 
dogs in the world, frequently not demanding higher wages lor tlic'ir 
services than one of the negroes whom they were given to manage 
might be hired for. Another gentleman told me that Ik? would 
rather, if the law would permit it, have some of his negroes lor 
overseers, than any white man he had ever been able to obtain in 
that capacity. 

Another planter, whom I requested to examine a letter on tlie 
subject, that I had prepared for the Times, tliat hc^ might, it he 
could, refute my calculations, or give me any facts of an opposite 
character, after reading it said: “The truth is, that, in general, a 
slave does not do half the work he easilv might; and which, })y 
being harsh enough with him, he can be made to do. When 1 came 
into possession of my plantation, I soon found the ov(?rseer th(?n 
upon it was good for nothing, and told him I had no further occa¬ 
sion for his services: I then went to driving the negroes myself. In 
the morning, when I went out, one of them came up to me and 
asked what work he should go about. I told him to go into the 
swamp and cut some wood. ‘Well, massa,' said he, ‘s pose you wants 
me to do kordins we s been use to doin’; cbery nigger cut a cord a 
day.' ‘A cord! that’s what you have been used to doing, is it?’ said I. 
'Yes, massa, dat’s wot dey always makes a nigger do roun’ heah—a 
cord a day, dat’s allers de task.’ 'Well, now, old man,’ ' said 1, ‘you 
go and cut me two cords to-day.’ ‘Oh, massa! two cords! Nobody 
couldn’ do dat. Oh! massa, dat’s too hard! Nebber heard o' no¬ 
body’s cuttin’ more’n a cord o’ wood in a day, roun’ heah. No nigger 
couldn’ do it.’ 'Well, old man, you have two cords of wood cut to¬ 
night, or to-morrow morning you will have two hundred lashes— 
that’s all there is about it. So, look sharp!’ Of course, he did it, and 

^ "Old Man** is a common title of address to any middle-aged negro in Vir¬ 
ginia whose name is not known. "Boy” and "Old Man’* may be applied to the 
same person. Of course, in this case, the slave is not to be supposed to be be¬ 
yond his prime of strength. 
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no negro has ever cut less than two cords a day for me since, though 
my neighbors still get but one cord. It was just so with a great many 
other things—mauling rails: I always have two hundred rails 
mauled in a day; just twice what it is the custom, in our country, 
to expect of a negro, and just twice as many as my negroes had 
been made to do before I managed them myself.” 

This only makes it more probable that the amount of labour or¬ 
dinarily and generally performed by slaves in Virginia is very small, 
compared with that donc^ by the labourers of the Free States. 

Of course, it does not follow that all articles produced by such 
labour cost four tim(\s as much as in New York. There are other 
elements of cost besides labour, as land and fuel. I could not have 
a busliel of lime or salt or coal dug for me on my farm at Staten 
Island at any price. There are farms in Virginia where either could 
be obtained by an hours labour. 

Yet now, as I think of all the homes of which I have had a 
glimpses, it does not seem to me tliat men who are reputed to be 
worth $40(),()()0 have equal advantages of wealth here with those 
whose property is valued at a quarter that, in the Eastern Free 
States; men with $40,000 live not as well here, all things considered, 
as men worth $10,000 at the North; and the farmer who owns half 
a dozen negroes, and who 1 suppose must be called worth $4000, 
does not ap]:)roach in his possession of civilized comfort, the well- 
to-do working man with us, who rents a small house, and whose 
property consists in its furniture, his tools, skill, and strength, and 
who has a few hundred dollars laid up in the Savings-Bank, against 
a rainy day. I do not need to ask a farmer, then, any longer why he 
lifts his stable door into its place, and fastens it by leaning a log 
against it, as he evidently has been doing for years. He cannot 
afford to buy or hire a blacksmith for his little farm, and what with 
going and coming, and paying in corn which must be carried a 
number of miles over scarcely passable roads, our thriftiest farmers 
would wait for better times, perhaps, before they would take half 
the trouble or give a third as much corn as the blacksmith will want 
for the job, to save a minute’s time whenever they needed to enter 
and leave their stable. And so with everything. Any substantial 
work costs so much, not alone in money or corn directly, but in 
the time and trouble of effecting the exchange, that the people 
make shift and do without it. And this is evidently the case not only 
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with the people as individuals and families, but in their commu¬ 
nity. It is more obvious, if possible, in the condition of the houses 
of worship, the schools, the roads, the public conveyances; finally, 
it accounts for what at first sight appears the marvellous neglect or 
waste of the natural resources of the country, and it no longer sur¬ 
prises me that a farmer points out a coal bed, which has never been 
worked, in the bank of a stream which has never been dammed, in 
the midst of a forest of fine timber trees, with clay and lime and 
sand convenient, and who yet lives in a miserable smoky cabin of 
logs on a diet almost exclusively fonned of pounded maize and 
bacon. Nor, when I ask, if a little painstaking here and there would 
not save much waste of fertility, that he should reply, tliat inasmuch 
as land enough, equally good, can be bought for six dollars an acre, 
the whole fertile matter can be better lost than a week s labour be 
spent to save all that will not go into this years crop. 

To this general rule of make shift, there is but rare exception; to 
the general rule of the difficulty or expense of accomplishing any 
ordinary aim of civilized, in distinction from savage society, I am 
inclined to think that there is none in Virginia. There are, however, 
individuals and localities and communities and enterprises, upon 
which the forces of wealth-including both capital and talent, or 
energy—seem to have concentrated, just as we sometimes observe 
to be the case at the North. It is true also, as Virginians are fond 
of asserting, that absolute destitution of the means of preserving 
life is more rare than at the North, but then life is barely preserved 
with little labour by a naked savage in the wilderness; and it must 
be said that a great number, I almost think a majority, of the East¬ 
ern Virginians live but one step removed from what we should 
deem great destitution at the North. I am sure, upon consideration, 
that this phrase would convey no unjust idea of the life of the ma¬ 
jority of the Virginians, whom I have seen, to the people of a New 
England manufacturing town. 

I have said that there are points where the forces of wealth seem 
to have concentrated. As a rule the farm-labour of a slave accom¬ 
plishes not half as much in a day, as at the North; that of a white 
man, probably, not a third; that of most mechanics, because of their 
carelessness and unfaithfulness, much less than of most at the 
North, although they are paid more than there. But it is true, there 
are apparent exceptions, and I have been at times a good deal 
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puzzled by them. Generally a patient study discovers a concealed 
force. Most commonly, I think, the explanation is ^iven in the con- 

verse ol t\ie maxim that ''high wages are the cheapest.'’ The work¬ 
man who commands much more than the ruling rate of wages is 
hard to be got, and proverbially accomplishes much more for his 
employer than the excess of his wages indicates. The man who 
cannot command the current rates is the first to be dropped off on 
a reduction, the last to be taken on at an increase of force. As prime 
field-hand slaves furnish the standard of labour in Virginia, and 
the vast majc ity of labourers are far below that standard in qual¬ 
ity, their lab< ur is paid much less, and it is of less value relative to 
its cost. Most of the labouring class of Virginia are of a quality 
which our famous would call ‘Vlear at any price.” If, then, by un- 
usuallv skilful and energetic management, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances. the labour of slaves, in certain instances, seems to ac- 
com]')lish as mucli for its course as that of free labourers at the 
North, it does not follow that results of labour of all kinds in Vir¬ 
ginia do not cost ordinarily, and on average, twice or thrice as much 
as in the adjoining Fr('e States. 

Whenever I have found unusual efficiency apparent in any enter¬ 
prise in Virginia—as soinetinies in railroad construction, milling, 
and mining—I have thus far invariably found the negroes employed 
to be picked men, and, when my inquiries have been frankly an¬ 
swered, that they were working under some unusual stimulus. For 
instance, a tobacco manufacturer pays the owner of a valuable 
negro $140 a year for his services, undertaking also to feed and 
clothe him and otherwise care for his permanent value. He then 
offers to pay the negro a certain rate per pound for all the tobacco 
he works up beyond a certain quantity. One of the largest manu¬ 
facturers informed me that he paid seldom less than $60 a year, 
and sometimes over $300, to each slave he used, in addition to the 
rent paid their masters, which was from $100 to $150 a year. I did 
not learn the averages, but suppose that, while the nominal wages 
for the labour of these slaves was but little more than the ruling 
market-rate of $120 a year, their labour really cost the manufacturer 
at least double that. Hardly any of the white labour employed in 
enterprises which are pursued with energy and efficiency is native, 
nor does it ever, so far as I have seen, seem to be established and 
at home. 
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Chapter V 
The Carolinas 

Norfolk .—In order to be in time for the train of cars in which I was 
to leave Petersburg for Norfolk, I was called up at an unusual houi 
in the morning and provided with an apology for breakfast, on the 
ground that there had not been time to prepare anything better 
(though I was charged full time on the bill), advised by the land¬ 
lord to hurry when I seated myself at the table, and two minutes 
afterwards informed that, if I remained longer, 1 should be too late 
Thanks to these kind precautions, I reached the station tw'enty 
minutes before the train left, and was afterwards carrietl, with 
about fifty other people, at the rate of ten inilt's an hour, to City- 
point, where all were discharged under a dirty shed, from which a 
wharf projected into James River. 

The train was advertised to connect here with a steamboat for 
Norfolk. Finding no steamboat at the wharf, I feared, at first, that 
the delay in leaving Petersburg and the slow speed upon the road 
had detained us so long that the boat had departed without us. But 
observing no disappointment or concern expressed by the other 
passengers, I concluded the boat was to call for us, and had yet to 
arrive. An hour passed, during which I tried to keep warm by walk¬ 
ing up and down the wharf; rain then commenced falling, and I re¬ 
turned to the crowded shed and asked a young man, who was en¬ 
gaged in cutting the letters G. W. B., with a dirk-knife, upon the 
head of a tobacco-cask, what was supposed to have detained the 
steamboat. 

“Detained her? there aint no detention to her, as I know on; ’taint 
hardly time for her to be along yet.” 

Another half-hour, in fact, passed, before the steamboat arrived, 
nor was any impatience manifested by the passengers. All seemed 
to take this hurrying and waiting process as the regular thing. The 
women sat sullenly upon trunks and packing-cases, and watched 
their baggage and restrained their children; the men chewed to¬ 
bacco and read newspapers; lounged first on one side and then on 
the other; some smoked, some walked away to a distant tavern; 
some reclined on the heaps of freight and went to sleep, and a few 
conversed quietly and intermittently with one another. 
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The shores of the James River are low and level—the scenery 
uninteresting; but frequent planters’ mansions, often of consider^ 
able size and of some elegance, stand upon the bank, and some¬ 
times these have very pretty and well-kept grounds about them, 
and the plantations surrounding them are cultivated with neatness 
and skill. Many men distinguished in law and politics here have 
their homes. 

I was pleased to see the appearance of enthusiasm with which 
some passengers, who were landed from our boat at one of these 
places, were received by two or three well-dressed negro servants, 
who had eeun^ from the house to the wharf to meet them. Black 
and white m('t with kisses; and the effort of a long-haired sopho¬ 
more to maintain his dignity, was quite ineffectual to kill the kind¬ 
ness of a .at mulatto woman, who joyfully and pathetically shouted, 
as she cauglit him off the gang-plank, “Oh Massa George, is you 
come back!” Field nc'groes, standing by, looked on with their usual 
besotted expression, and neither offered nor received greetings. 

Jan. lOth [1853].—Norfolk is a dirty, low, ill-arranged town, 
nearly divided by a morass. It has a single creditable public build¬ 
ing, a number of fine private residences, and the polite society is 
reputed to be agreeable, refined, and cultivated, receiving a charac¬ 
ter from the familic\s of the resident naval officers. It has all the im¬ 
moral and disagreeable characteristics of a large seaport, with very 
few of th(^ advantages that we should expect to find as relief to 
them. No lyceuin or public libraries, no public gardens, no galleries 
of art, and though there are two “Bethels," no ‘liome” for its sea¬ 
men; no public resorts of healthful amusement; no place better 
than a filthy, tobacco-impregnated bar-room or a licentious dance- 
cellar, so far as I have been able to learn, for the stranger of high 
or low degree to pass the hours unoccupied by business. 

Lieut. [Matthew F.] Maury has lately very well shown what ad¬ 
vantages were originally possessed for profitable commerce at this 
point, in a req^ort, the intention of which is to advocate the estab¬ 
lishment of a line of steamers hence to Para, the port of the mouth 
of the Amazon. He says— 

Norfolk is in a position to have commanded the business of the Atlan¬ 
tic sea-board: it is midway the coast. It has a back country of great facility 
and resources; and, as to approaches to the ocean, there is no harbour 
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from the St. John's to the Rio Grande that has the same facilities of in¬ 
gress and egress at all times and in all weathers. . . . The back country 
of Norfolk is all that which is drained by tlie Chesapeake Bay—embrac¬ 
ing a line drawn along the ridge between the Delaware and the Chesa¬ 
peake, thence northerly, including all of Pennsylvania that is in the valley 
of the Susquehanna, all of Mar)’Iand this side of the mountains, tJie val¬ 
leys of the Potomac, Rappahannock, York, and James Rivers, with the 
Valley of the Itoanoke, and a great part of the State of North Carolina, 
whose only outlet to the sea is by the way of Norfolk. 

In a letter to the National IntellU^enccr, Oct. 31, 1854, after de¬ 
scribing similar advantages which the town possesses, to those 
enumerated above, Lieut. Mauiy, who is a Virginian, again says— 

Its climate is delightful. It is of exactly that happy temperature where 
the frosts of the North bite not, and the pestilence of the South walks not. 
Its harbour is commodious and safe as safe can be. It is never blocked up 
by ice. It has the double advantage of an inner and an outer harbour. 
The inner harbour is as smooth as any mill-pond, hi it vessels lie with 
perfect .security, where every imaginable facility is ollered for loading and 
unloading. . . . The back countr\', which without portage is natnraJly 
tributary to Norfolk, not only surpasses that which is tiibutary to New 
York in mildness of climate, in fertility of soil, and variety of production, 
but in geographical extent by many square miles. The proportion being 
as three to one in favour of the Virginia port. . . . The natural advan¬ 
tages, then, in relation to the sea or the back country, are superior, be¬ 
yond comparison, to those of New York. 

Tliere is little, if any exaggeration in this estimate; yet, if a 
deadly, enervating pestilence had always raged here, this Norfolk 
could not be a more miserable, sorry little seaport town than it is. 

It was not possible to prevent the existence of some agency here for 
the transhipment of goods, and for supplying the needs of vessels, 
compelled by exterior circumstances to take refuge in the harbour. 
Beyond this bare supply of a necessitous demand, and what results 
from the adjoining naval rendezvous of the nation, there is nothing. 

Jan. 18th.—The "Great Dismal Swamp," together with the smaller 
"Dismals" (for so the term is used here), of the same character, 
along the North Carolina coast, have hitherto been of considerable 
commercial importance as furnishing a large amount of lumber, 
and especially of shingles for our Northern use, as well as for ex¬ 
portation. Tlie district from which this commerce proceeds is all a 
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vast quagmire, the soil being entirely composed of decayed vege¬ 
table fibre, saturated and surcharged with water; yielding or quak¬ 
ing on the surface to the tread of a man, and a large part of it, 
during most of the year, half inundated with standing pools. It is 
divided by creeks and water-veins, and in the centre is a pond six 
miles long and three broad, the shores of which, strange to say, are 
at a higher elevation above the sea, than any other part of the 
swamp, and yet are of the same miry consistency. The Great Dismal 
is about thirty miles long and ten miles wide, on an average; its 
area about 200,000 acres. And the little Dismal, Aligator, Catfish, 
Green, and other smaller swamps, on the shores of Albemarle and 
Pamlico, contain over 2,000,000 acres. 

The swamp belongs to a great many proprietors. Most of them 
own only a few acres, but some possess large tracts and use a heavy 
capital in the business. One, whose acquaintance 1 made, em¬ 
ployed more than a hundred hands in getting out shingles alone. 
The value of the swamp land varies with the wood upon it, and the 
facility with which it can be got off, from 12/2 cents to $10 an acre. 
It is made passable in any desired direction in which trees grow, 
by laying logs, cut in lengths of eight or ten feet, parallel and 
against each other on the surface of the soil, or “sponge,” as it is 
called. Mules and oxen are used to some extent upon these roads, 
but transportation is mainly by hand to the creeks, or to ditches 
communicating with them or the canal. 

Except by those log-roads, the swamp is scarcely passable in 
many parts, owing not only to the softness of the sponge, but to the 
obstruction caused by innumerable shrubs, vines, creepers, and 
briars, which often take entire possession of the surface, forming a 
dense brake or jungle. This, however, is sometimes removed by 
fires, which of late years have been frequent and very destructive 
to the standing timber. The most common shrubs are various 
smooth-leafed evergreens, and their dense, bright, glossy foliage 
was exceedingly beautiful in the wintry season of my visit. There 
is a good deal of game in the swamp—bears and wildcats are some¬ 
times shot, raccoons and opossums are plentiful, and deer are found 
in the drier parts and on the outskirts. The fishing, in the interior 
waters, is also said to be excellent. 

Nearly all the valuable trees have now been cut off from the 
swamp. The whole ground has been frequently gone over, the best 
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timber selected and removed at each time, leaving the remainder 
standing thinly, so that the wind has more effect upon it; and much 
of it, from the yielding of the soft soil, is uprooted or broken off. 
The fires have also greatly injured it. The principal stock, now 
worked into shingles, is obtained from hcnccitli the surface—old 
trunks that have been preserved by the wetness of the soil, and 
that are found by ‘sounding” with poles, and raised with hooks or 
pikes by the negroes. 

The quarry is giving out, however; and except that lumber, and 
especially shingles, have been in great demand at high prices of 
late, the business would be almost at an end. As it is, the principal 
men engaged in it are turning their attention to other and more 
distant supplies. A very large purchase had been made by one com¬ 
pany in the Florida everglades, and a schooner, with a gang of 
hands trained in the “Dismals,’' was about to sail from Deep Creek, 
for this new field of operations. 

The labour in the swamp is almost entirely done by slaves; and 
the way in which they are managed is interesting and instructive. 
They are mostly hired by their employers at a rent, perhaps of one 
hundred dollars a year for each, paid to their owners. They spend 
one or two months of the winter—when it is too wet to work in the 
swamp—at the residence of their master. At this period little or no 
work is required of them; their time is their own, and if they can 
get any employment, they will generally keep for themselves what 
they are paid for it. When it is sufficiently dry—usually early in 
February—they go into the swamp in gangs, each gang under a 
white overseer. Before leaving, they are all examined and registered 
at the Court House; and “passes,” good for a year, are given them, 
in which their features and the marks upon their persons are mi¬ 
nutely described. Each man is furnished with a quantity of provi¬ 
sions and clothing, of which, as well as of all that he afterwards 
draws from the stock in the hands of the overseer, an exact account 
is kept. 

Arrived at their destination, a rude camp is made; huts of logs, 
poles, shingles, and boughs being built, usually, upon some places 
where shingles have been worked before, and in which the shavings 
have accumulated in small hillocks upon the soft surface of the 
ground. 

The slave lumberman then lives measurably as a free man; hunts, 
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fishes, eats, drinks, smokes and sleeps, plays and works, each when 
and as much as he pleases. It is only required of him that he shall 
have made, after half a year has passed, such a quantity of shingles 
as shall be worth to his master so much money as is paid to his 
owner for his services, and shall refund the value of the clothing 
and provisions he has required. 

No “driving at his work is attempted or needed. No force is used 
to overcome the indolence peculiar to the negro. The overseer 
merely takes a daily account of the number of shingles each man 
adds to the general stock, and employs another set of hands, with 
mules, to draw them to a point from which they can be shipped, 
and where they are, from time to time, called for by a schooner. 

At the end of five months the gang returns to dry land, and a 
statement of account from the overseers book is drawn up, some¬ 


thing like the following; — 

Sam Bo to John Doe, Dr. 

Feb. 1. To clothing (outfit).$ 5 00 

Mar. 10, To clothing, as per overseer’s account 2 25 
Feb. 1. To bacon and meal (outfit) ... 19 00 

July 1. To stores drawn in swamp, as per over¬ 
seer’s account . 4 75 

July 1. To half-yearly hire, paid his owner . . 50 00 

$ 8l"00 

Per Contra, Cr. 

July 1. By 10,000 shingles, as per overseer’s 

account, 10c. 100 00 

Balance due Sambo.. $19 00 


which is immediately paid him, and of which, together with the 
proceeds of sale of peltry which he has got while in the swamp, he 
is always allowed to make use as his own. No liquor is sold or 
served to the negroes in the swamp, and, as their first want when 
they come out of it is an excitement, most of their money goes to 
the grog-shops. 

After a short vacation, the whole gang is taken in the schooner 
to spend another five months in the swamp as before. If they are 
good hands and work steadily, they will commonly be hired again, 
and so continuing, will spend most of their lives at it. They almost 
invariably have excellent health, as have also the white men en¬ 
gaged in the business. They all consider the water of the "Dismals” 
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to have a medicinal virtue, and quite probably it is a mild tonic. 
It is greenish in colour, and I thought I detected a slightly resinous 
taste upon first drinking it. Upon entering the swamp also, an 
agreeable resinous odour, resembling that of a hemlock forest, was 
perceptible. 

The negroes working in the swamp were more sprightly and 
straightforward in their manner and conversation than any field- 
hand plantation negroes that I saw at the South; two or three of 
their employers with whom I conversed spoke well of them, as 
compared with other slaves, and made no eomplaints of “rascality” 
or laziness. 

One of those gentlemen told me of a remarkable case of provi¬ 
dence and good sense in a negro that he had employed in the 
swamp for many years. He was so trustworthy, that he had once 
let him go to New York as cook of a lumber schooner, when he 
could, if he had chosen to remain there, have easily escaped from 
slavery. 

Knowing that he must have accumulated considerable money, his 
employer suggested to him that he might buy his freedom, and he 
immediately determined to do so. But when, on applying to his 
owner, he was asked $500 for himself, a price which, considering 
he was an elderly man, he thought too much, he declined the bar¬ 
gain; shortly afterwards, however, he came to his employer again, 
and said that although he thought his owner was mean to set so high 
a price upon him, he had been thinking that if he was to be an old 
man he would ratlier be his own master, and if he did not live long, 
his money would not be of any use to him at any rate, and so he had 
concluded he would make the purchase. 

He did so, and upon collecting the various sums that he had 
loaned to white people in the vicinity, he was found to have several 
hundred dollars more than was necessary. With the surplus, he paid 
for his passage to Liberia, and bought a handsome outfit. When he 
was about to leave, my informant had made him a present, and, in 
thanking him for it, the free man had said that the first thing he 
should do, on reaching Liberia, would be to learn to write, and, as 
soon as he could, he would write to him how he liked the country: 
he had been gone yet scarce a year, and had not been heard from. 
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Deep River, Jan, 18f/i.—The shad and herring fisheries upon the 
sounds and inlets of the North Carolina coast are an important 
branch of industry, and a source of considerable wealth. The men 
employed in them are mainly negroes, slave and free; and the man¬ 
ner in which they are conducted is interesting, and in some respects 
novel. 

The largest sweep seines in the world are used. The gentleman to 
whom 1 am indebted for the most of my information, was the pro¬ 
prietor of a seine over two miles in length. It was maimed by a force 
of forty negroes, most of whom were hired at a dollar a day, for the 
fishing season, which usually commences between the tenth and fif¬ 
teenth of March, and lasts fifty days. In favourable years the profits 
are very great. In extremely unfavourable years many of the pro¬ 
prietors are made bankrupt. 

Cleaning, curing, and packing houses are erected on the shore, as 
near as they conveniently may be to a point on the beach, suitable 
for drawing the seine. Six or eight windlasses, worked by horses, are 
fixed along the shore, on each side of this point. There are two large 
seine-boats, in each of which there is one captain, two seine-tenders, 
and eight or ten oarsmen. In making a cast of the net, one-half of it 
is arranged on the stern of each of the boats, which, having previ¬ 
ously been placed in a suitable position—perhaps a mile off shore, 
in front of the buildings—are rowed from each other, the captains 
steering, and the seine-tenders throwing off, until the seine is all cast 
between them. This is usually done in such a way that it describes 
the arc of a circle, the chord of which is diagonal with the shore. The 
hawsers attached to the ends of the seine are brought first to the 
outer windlasses, and are wound in by the horses. As the operation 
of gathering in the seine occupies several hours, the boat hands, as 
soon as they have brought the hawsers to the shore, draw their boats 
up, and go to sleep. 

As the wings approach the shore, the hawsers are from time to 
time carried to the other windlasses, to contract the sweep of the 
seine. After the gaff of the net reaches the shore, lines attached to¬ 
ward the bunt are carried to the windlasses, and the boats' crews are 
awakened, and arrange the wing of the seine, as fast as it comes in, 
upon tlie boat again. Of course, as the cast was made diagonally 
with the shore, one wing is beached before the other. By the time the 
fish in the bunt have been secured, both boats are ready for another 
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cast, and the boatmen proceed to make it, while the shore gang is 

engaged in sorting and gutting the *‘take. 

My informant, who had $50,000 invested in his fishing establish¬ 
ment, among other items of expenditure, mentioned that he had 
used seventy kegs of gunpowder the previous year, and amused 
himself for a few moments with letting me try to conjecture in what 
way villainous saltpetre could be put to use in taking fish. 

There is evidence of a subsidence of this coast, in many places, at 
a comparatively recent period; many stumps of trees, c^vidently 
standing where they grew, being found some way below the present 
surface, in the swamps and salt marshes. Where tlu^ formation of th(^ 
shore and the surface, or the strength of the currents of water, which 
have flowed over the sunken land, has been such as to prevent a later 
deposit, the stumps of great cypress trees, not in the least decayed, 
protrude from the bottom of the sounds. These would obstruct the 
passage of a net, and must be removed from a fishing-ground. 

The operation of removing them is carried on during the summer, 
after the close of the fishing season. The position of a stump having 
been ascertained by divers, two large seine-boats are mooic^d ov^er it, 
alongside each other, and a log is laid across them, to wliich is at¬ 
tached perpendicularly, between the boats, a spar, fifteen feet long. 
The end of a chain is hooked to the log, between the boats, the other 
end of which is fastened by divers to the stump which it is wished to 
raise. A double-purchase tackle leads from the end of the spar to a 
ring-bolt in the bows of one of the boats, with the fall leading aft, to 
be bowsed upon by the crews. The mechanical advantages of the 
windlass, the lever, and the pulley being thus combined, the chain 
is wound on to the log, until either the stump yields, and is brought 
to the surface, or the boats" gunwales are brought to the water’s 
edge. 

When the latter is the case, and the stump still remains firm, a 
new power must be applied. A spile, pointed with iron, six inches 
in diameter, and twenty feet long, is set upon the stump by a diver, 
who goes down with it, and gives it that direction which, in his 
judgment, is best, and driven into it by mauls and sledges, a scaffold 
being erected between the boats for men to stand on while driving 
it. In very large stumps, the spile is often driven till its top reaches 
the water; so that when it is drawn out, a cavity is left in the stump, 
ten feet in depth. A tube is now used, which is made by welding to- 
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getlier t\ir66 inu^cY\)Rrr^s, wl^h a\)reech at one eni^, in \^ich is 
the tube of a percussion breech, with the ordinary position of the 
nipple reversed, so that when it is screwed on with a detonating 
cap, the latter will protrude within the barrel. This breech is then 
inserted within a cylindrical tin box, six inches in diameter, and 
varying in length, according to the supposed strength of the stump; 
and soap or tallow is smeared about the place of insertion to make 
it water tight. 1 he box contains several pounds of gunpowder. 

The long iron tube is elevated, and the diver goes down again, and 
guides it into the hole in the stump, with the canister in his arms. 
It has reached the bottom—the diver has come up, and is drawn into 
one of the boats—an iron rod is inserted in the mouth of the tube- 
all hands crouch low, and hold hard—the rod is let go—crack!—whoo 
—oosch! Tlu sea swells, boils, and breaks upward. If the boats do not 
rise wdth it, they must sink; if they rise, and the chain does not break, 
the stump must rise with them. At the same moment the heart of 
cypress is riven; its furthest rootlets quiver; the very earth trembles, 
and loses courage to hold it; “up comes the stump, oi down go the 
niggers!” 

The success of the operation evidently depends mainly on the dis¬ 
cretion and skill of the diver. My informant, who thought that he re¬ 
moved last summer over a thousand stumps, using for the purpose 
seventy kegs of gunpowder, employed several divers, all of them 
negroes. Some of them could remain under water, and work there 
to better advantage than others; but all were admirably skilful, and 
this, much in proportion to the practice and experience they had 
had. They wear, when diving, three or four pairs of flannel drawers 
and shirts. Nothing is required of them when they are not wanted 
to go to the bottom, and, while the other hands are at work, they 
may lounge, or go to sleep in the boat, which they do, in their wet 
garments. Whenever a diver displays unusual hardihood, skill, or 
perseverance, he is rewarded with whisky; or, as they are commonly 
allowed, while diving, as much whisky as they want, with money. 
Each of them would generally get every day from a quarter to half 
a dollar in this way, above the wages paid for them, according to the 
skill and industry with which they had worked. On this account, said 
my informant, “the harder the work you give them to do, the better 
they like it.” His divers very frequently had intermittent fevers, but 
would very rarely let this keep them out of their boats. Even in the 
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midst of a severe “shake,” they would generally insist that they were 
“well enough to dive.” 

What! slaves eager to work, and working cheerfully, earnestly, and 
skilfully? Even so. Being for the time managed as freemen, their 
ambition stimulated by wages, suddenly they, too, reveal sterling 
manhood, and honour their Creator. 

Norfolk, Jan. 19f/i.—The market gardens at Norfolk—which have 
been profitably supplying New York markets with poor early vege¬ 
tables, and half-hardy luxuries for several years past—do not differ 
at all from market gardens elsewhere. They are situated in every 
direction for many miles from the city, offering a striking contrast, in 
all respects, to the large, old-fashioned Virginian fanns, among 
which they are scattered. 

On one of the latter, of over a thousand acres, a friend told me he 
had seen the negroes moving long, strawy manure with shovels, and 
upon inquir}' found there was not a dung-fork on the place. 

The soil is a poor sandy loam, and manure is brought by shipping 
from Baltimore, as well as from the nearer towns, to enrich it. The 
proprietors of the market gardens are nearly all from New Jersey, 
and brought many of their old white labourers with them. Except 
at picking-time, when everything possessing fingers is in demand, 
they do not often employ slaves. 

Tlie Norfolk Argus says that, from about the 20th June to the 
20th July, from 2,000 to 2,500 barrels of potatoes will be shipped 
daily from that city to Philadelphia and New York, together with 
300 to 500 barrels of cucumbers, muskmelons, etc. 

Norfolk, Jan. 20t/}.—While driving a chaise from Portsmouth to 
Deep River, I picked up on the road a jaded-looking negro, who 
proved to be a very intelligent and good-natured fellow. His ac¬ 
count of the lumber business, and of the life of the lumbermen in 
the swamps, in answer to my questions, was clear and precise, and 
was afterwards verified by information obtained from his master. 

He told me that his name was Joseph, that he belonged (as prop¬ 
erty) to a church in one of the inland counties, and that he was 
hired from the trustees of the church by his present master. He ex¬ 
pressed contentment with his lot, but great unwillingness to be sold 
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to go on to a plantation. He liked to ‘^rnind himself,” as he did in the 
swamps. Whether he would still more prefer to be entirely his own 
master, I did not ask. 

The Dismal Swamps are noted places of refuge for runaway ne¬ 
groes. They were formerly peopled in this way much more than at 
present; a systematic hunting of them with dogs and guns having 
been made by individuals who took it up as a business about ten 
years ago. Children were born, bred, lived, and died here. Joseph 
Church told me he had seen .skeletons, and had helped to bury 
bodies recently dead. There were people in the swamps still, he 
thought, that were the children of runaways, and who had been run¬ 
aways thems^dves “all their lives.” What a life it must be! born out¬ 
laws; educated self-stealers; trained from infancy to be constantly 
in dread of the approach of a white man as a thing more fearful than 
wildcats or serpents, or even starvation. 

There can be but few, however, if any, of these “natives” left. 
They cannot obtain the means of supporting life without coming 
often either to the outskirts to steal from the plantations, or to the 
neighbourhood of the camps of the lumbermen. They depend much 
upon the charity or the wages given them by the latter. The poorer 
white men, owning small tracts of the swamps, will sometimes em¬ 
ploy them, and the negroes frequently. In the hands of either they 
are liable to be betrayed to the negro-hunters. Joseph said that they 
had huts in “back places” hidden by bushes, and difficult of access; 
he had, apparently, been himself quite intimate with tliem. When 
the shingle negroes employed them, he told me, they made them 
get up logs for them, and would give them enough to eat, and some 
clothes, and perhaps two dollars a month in money. But some, when 
they owed them money, would betray them, instead of paying 
them. 

I asked if they were ever shot. “Oh, yes,” he said; when the hunters 
saw a runaway, if he tried to get from them, they would call out to 
him, that if he did not stop they would shoot, and if he did not, they 
would shoot, and sometimes kill him. 

“But some on 'em would rather be shot than be took, sir^ he 
added, simply. 

A farmer living near the swamp confirmed this account, and said 
he knew of three or four being shot in one day. 
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No particular breed of dogs is needed for hunting negroes: blood¬ 
hounds, fox-hounds, bull-dogs, and curs were used,^ and one white 
man told me how they were trained for it, as if it were a common or 
notorious practice. They are shut up when puppies, and never al¬ 
lowed to see a negro except while training to catch him. A negro is 
made to run from them, and they are encouraged to follow him until 
he gets into a tree, when meat is given them. Afterwards they leani 
to follow any particular negro by scent, and then a shoe or a piece of 
clothing is taken off a negro, and they learn to find by scent who it 
belongs to, and to tree him, etc. All this the farmer told me. I don’t 
think dogs are employed in the ordinary "driving” in the swamp, but 
only to overtake some particular slave, as soon as possible, after it is 
discovered that he has fled from a plantation. Joseph said that it was 
easy for the drivers to tell a fugitive from a regularly employed slave 
in the swamps. 

"How do they know them?” 

"Oh, dey looks strange!* 

"How do you mean?” 

"^Sheared like, you know, sir, and kind o’ strange, cause dey hasn’t 
much to eat, and ain’t decent [not decently clothed], like we is.” 

When the hunters take a negro who has not a pass, or "free pa¬ 
pers,” and they don’t know whose slave he is, they confine him in 
jail, and advertise him. If no one claims him within a year he is sold 
to the highest bidder, at a public sale, and this sale gives title in law 
against any subsequent claimant. 

The form of the advertisements used in such cases is shown by the 
following, which are cut from North Carolina newspapers, published 
in counties adjoining the Dismals. Such advertisements are quite as 
common in the papers of many parts of the Slave States as those of 
horses or cattle "Taken up” in those of the North: — 

Was taken up and committed to the Jail of Halifax County, on the 
26th day of May, a dark coloured boy, who says his name is Jordan 
Artis. Said boy says he was born free, and was bound out to William 
Beale, near Murfreesboro’, Hertford County, N.C., and is now 21 years 
of age. The owner is requested to come forward, prove property, pay 

1 I have since seen a pack of negro-dogs, chained in couples, and probably 
going to the field. They were all of a breed, and in appearance between a 
Scotch stag-hound and a fox-hound. 
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charg6S, and take the said boy away, within the time prescribed by law; 
otherwise he will be dealt with as the law directs. 


Halifax County, N.C., June S, 1855. 


O. P. Shell, Jailer. 


TAKEN UP, 

And committed to the Jail ol New Hanover County, on the 5th of 
March, 1H55, a Negro Man, who says his name is Edward Lloyd. Said 
negro is about 35 or 40 years old, light complected, 5 feet 9/2 inches high, 
slim built, upper fore teeth out; says he is a Mason by trade, that he is 
free, and lielongs in Alexandria, Va., that he served liis time at the Mason 
business under Mr. Wm. Stuart, of Alexandria. He was taken up and com¬ 
mitted as a runaway. His owner is notified to come forward, j^rove prop¬ 
erty, pay charges, and take him away, or he will be dealt with as the law 
directs. E. D. Hall, Sheriff. 

In the same paper with the last are four advertisements of Run¬ 
aways: two of them, as specimens, I transcribe. 

$200 reward 

Ran away from the empkn' of Messrs. Holmes & Brown, on Sunday 
night, 20th inst., a negro man named Yatney or Medicine, belonging to 
the undersigned. Said boy is stout built, about 5 feet 4 inches high, 22 
years old, and dark complected, and has the appearance, when walking 
slow, of one leg being a little shorter than the other. He was brought 
from Chapel Hill, and is probably lurking either in the neighbourhood of 
that place, or Beatty’s Bridge, in Bladen County. 

The above reward will be paid for evidence suflficient to convict any 
white person of harbouring him, or a reward of $25 for his apprehension 
and confinement in any Jail in the State, so that I can get him, or for his 
delivery to me in Wilmington. 

J. T. SCHONWALD. 


RUNAWAY 

From the subscriber, on the 27th of May, his negro boy Isome. Said 
boy is about 21 years of age; rather light complexion; very coarse hair; 
weight about 150 lbs.; height about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches; rather pleasing 
countenance; quick and easy spoken; rather a downcast look. It is 
thought that he is trying to make his way to Franklin county, N.C., 
where he was hired in Jan. last, of Thomas J. Blackwell. A liberal Reward 
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will be given for his confinement in any Jail in North or South Carolina, 
or to any one who will give information where he can be found. 

W. H. Privett, 
Canwaybordy S.C, 

Handbills, written or printed, oflFering rewards for the return of 
runaway slaves, are to be constantly seen at nearly every court¬ 
house, tavern, and post-office. Tlie frequency with which these losses 
must occur, however, on large plantations, is most strongly evi¬ 
denced by the following paragrajih from the domestic-news columns 
of the FaijcttcviUe Observer. A man who would pay these prices 
must anticijoate frequent occasion to use his purchase. 

Mr. J. L, Bryan, of Moore county, sold at public auction, on the 20th 
instant, a pack of ten hounds, trained for hunting runaways, for the sum 
of $1,540. The highest price paid for any one dog was $'301; lowest price, 
$75; average for the ten, $154. The terms of sale w ere six months" credit, 
with approved security, and interest from date. 

The newspapers of the South-western States frequently contain 
advertisements similar to the following, which is taken from the 
West Tennessee Democrat:-- 

Blood-HOUNDS.—I have l\vo of the Finest Dogs for Catching Negroes 
in the Southwest. They can take the trail Twelve Hours after the Ne¬ 
gro Has Passed, and catch him with ease. I live just four miles southwest 
of Boliver, on the road leading from Boliver to Whitesville. I am ready at 
all times to catch runaway negroes.—March 2, 1853. 

David Turner. 

The largest and best "‘hotel” in Norfolk had been closed, shortly 
before I was there, from want of sufficient patronage to sustain it, 
and I was obliged to go to another house, which, though quite pre¬ 
tending, was shamefully kept. The landlord paid scarcely the small¬ 
est attention to the wants of his guests, turned his back when in¬ 
quiries were made of him, and replied insolently to complaints and 
requests. His slaves were far his superiors in manners and morals; 
but, not being one quarter in number what were needed, and conse¬ 
quently not being able to obey one quarter of the orders that were 
given them, their only study was to disregard, as far as they would 
be allowed to, all requisitions upon their time and labour. The small¬ 
est service could only be obtained by bullying or bribing. Every 
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clean towel that I got during my stay was a matter of special nego¬ 
tiation. 

I was first put in a very small room, in a corner of the house, next 
under the roof. The weather being stormy, and the roof leaky, water 
was frequently dripping from the ceiling upon the bed and driving 
in at the window, so as to stand in pools upon the floor. There was 
no fire-place in the room; the ladies’ parlour was usually crowded 
by ladies and their friends, among whom I had no acquaintance, 
and, as it was freezing cold, I was obliged to spend most of my time 
in the stinking bar-room, where the landlord, all the time, sat with 
his boon companions, smoking and chewing and talking obscenely. 

This crew of old reprobates frequently exercised their indignation 
upon Mrs. Stowe, and other ‘‘Infidel abolitionists'; and, on Sunday, 
having all attended church, afterwards mingled with their ordinary 
ribaldry laudations of the “evangelical” character of the sermons 
they had heard. 

On the night I arrived, I was told that I would be provided, the 
next morning, with a room in which I could have a fire, and a similar 
promise was given me every twelve hours, for five days, before I 
obtained it; then, at last, I had to share it with two strangers. 

When 1 left, the same petty sponging operation was practised 
upon me as at Petersburg. The breakfast, for which half a dollar had 
been paid, was not ready until an hour after I had been called; and, 
when ready, consisted of cold salt fish; dried slices of bread and 
tainted butter; coffee, evidently mad(' the day before and half re- 
warmed; no milk, the milkman not arriving so early in the morning, 
the servant said; and no sooner was I seated than the choice was 
presented to me, by the agitated book-keeper, of going without such 
as this, or of losing the train, and so being obliged to stay in the 
house twenty-four hours longe^r. 

Of course I dispensed with the breakfast, and hurried off with the 
porter, who was to take my baggage on a wheelbarrow to the station. 
The station was across the harbour, in Portsmouth. Notwithstanding 
all the haste I coidd communicate to him, we reached the ferry- 
landing just as the boat left, too late by three seconds. I looked at my 
watch; it lacked but twenty minutes of the time at which the land¬ 
lord and the book-keeper and the breakfast-table waiter and the 
railroad company’s advertisements had informed me that the train 
left. “Nebber mine, massa,” said the porter, “dey won’t go widout ’ou 
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—Baltimore boat haant ariv yet; dey doan go till dat come in, 
sueh.” 

Somewhat relieved by this assurance, and by the arrival of others 
at the landing, who evidently expected to reach the train, I went 
into the market and got a breakfast from the cake and fruit stalls of 
the negro-women. 

In twenty minutes the ferry-boat returned, and after waiting some 
time at the landing, put ont again; but when midway across the 
harbour, the wheels ceased to revolve, and for fifteen minutes we 
drifted with tlie tide. The fireman had been asleep, the fires had got 
low, and the steam given out. I observed that the crew, including the 
master or pilot, and the engineer, were all negroes. 

We reached the railroad station about half an hour after the time 
at which the train shoidd have left. There were several persons, 
prepared for travelling, waiting about it, but there was no sign of a 
departing train, and the ticket-office was not open. 1 paid the porter, 
sent him back, and was added to the number of the waiters. 

The delay was for the Baltimore boat, which arrived in an hour 
after the time the train was advertised, unconditionally, to start, and 
the first forward movement was more than an hour and a half be¬ 
hind time. A brakeman told me this delay was not veiy unusual, and 
that an hour’s waiting might be commonly calculated upon with 
safety. 

The distance from Portsmouth to Welden, N.C., eighty miles, was 
run in three hours and twenty minutes—twcnt)'-five miles an hour. 
The road, which was formerly a very poor and unprofitable one, 
was bought up a few years ago, mainly, I believe, by Boston capital, 
and reconstructed in a substantial manner. The grades are light, and 
there are few curves. Fare, 2X cents a mile. 

At a way-station a trader had ready a company of negroes, in¬ 
tended to be shipped South; but the “servants’ car” being quite full 
already, they were obliged to be left for another train. As we de¬ 
parted from the station, I stood upon the platform of the rear car 
with two other men. One said to the other;— 

“That’s a good lot of niggers.” 

“Damn’d good; I only wish they belonged to me.” 

I entered the car, and took a seat, and presently they followed, 
and sat near me. Continuing their conversation thus commenced, 
they spoke of their bad luck in life. One appeared to have been a 
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bar-keeper; the other an overseer. One said the highest wages he had 
ever been paid were two hundred dollars a year, and that year he 
hadnt laid up a cent. Soon after, the other, speaking with much en¬ 
ergy and bitterness, said;- 

1 wish to God, old Virginny was free of all the niggers.” 

‘Tt would be a good thing if she was.” 

‘Tes, sir; and, I tell you, it would be a damn d good thing for us 
poor fellows.” 

“I reckon it would, myself.” 

When we stopped at Weldon, a man was shouting from a stage¬ 
coach, “Passengers for Gaston! Hurry up! Stage is waiting!” As he re¬ 
peated this the third time, 1 threw up to him my two valises, and 
proceeded to climb to the box, to take my seat. 

“You are in a mighty hurry, aint ye?” 

“Didn’t you say the stage was waiting?” 

“If ye’r goin’ ter get any dinner to-day, better get it here; won’t 
have much other chance. Be right smart about it, too.” 

“Then you are not going yet?” 

“You can get yer dinner, if ye want to.” 

“You’ll call me, will you, when you are ready to go?” 

“I shan’t go without ye, ye needn’t be afeard—go long in, and get 
yer dinner; this is the place, if anywar;—don’t want to go without 
yer dinner, do ye?” 

Before arriving at Weldon, a handbill, distributed by the pro¬ 
prietors of this inn, had been placed in my hands, from which I make 
the following extracts:— 

We pledge our word of honour, as gentlemen, that if the fare at our 
table be inferior to that on the table of our enterprising competitor, we 
will not receive a cent fr(^m the traveller, but relinquish our claims to 
pay, as a merited forfeit, for what we would regard as a wanton imposi¬ 
tion upon the rights and claims of the unsuspecting traveller. 

We have too much respect for the Ladies of our House, to make even 
a remote allusion to their domestic duties in a public circular. It will not 
however, be regarded indelicate in us to say, that the duties performed 
by them have been, and are satisfactory to us, and, as far as we know, to 
the public. And we will only add, in this connection, that we take much 
pleasure in superintending both our “Cook-House” and Table in person, 
and in administering in person to the wants of our guests. 
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We have made considerable improvements in our House of late, and 
those who wish to remain over at Weldon, will find, with us, airy rooms 
clean beds, brisk fires, and attentive and orderly servants, with abundance 
of FRESH OYSTERS during the season, and every necessary and luxury 
that money can prociu-e. 

It is not our wish to deceive strangers nor others; and if, on visiting 
our House, they do not find things as here represented, they can publish 
us to the world as impostors, and the ignominy will be ours. 

Going into the house, I found most of the passengers by the train 
at dinner, and the few negro boys and girls in too much of a hurry 
to pay attention to any one in particular. The only palatable viand 
within my reach was some cold sweet potatoes; of these I made a 
slight repast, paid the landlord, who stood like a sentry in the door¬ 
way, half a dollar, and in fifteen minutes, by my watch, from the 
time I had entered, went out, anxious to make sure of my seat on 
the box, for the coach was so small that but one passenger could 
be conveniently carried outside. The coach was gone. 

“O, yes, sir,” said the landlord, hardly disguising his .sati.sfaction; 
“gone—yes, sir, some time ago; you was in to dinner, was you, sir- 
pity! you’ll have to stay over till to-morrow now, won’t you?” 

“I suppose so,” said I, hardly willing to give up my intention to 
sleep in Raleigh that night, even to secure a clean bed and fresh 
oysters. “Which road does the stage go upon?” 

“Along the county road.” 

“Which is that—this way through the woods?” 

“Yes, sir.—Carried off your baggage, did he?—Pity! Suppose he for¬ 
got you. Pity!” 

“Thank you—yes, I suppose he did. Is it a pretty good road?” 

“No, sir, ’taint first-rate—good many pretty bad slews. You might 
go round by the Petersburg Railroad, to-morrow. You’d overtake 
your baggage at Gaston.” 

“Thank you. It was not a very fast team, I know. I’m going to take 
a little run; and, if I shouldn’t come back before night, you needn’t 
keep a bed for me. Good day, sir.” 

In about half an hour I overhauled the coach; as I came up, the 
driver hailed me— 

“Hallo! that you?” 

“Why did not you wait for me, or call me when you wanted to go, 
as you promised?” 
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“Reckoned yer was inside—didn’t look in, coz I asked if ’twas all 
right, and somebody, this ’ere gentleman here’’—[who had got my 
seat]—‘"Yes,’ says he, ‘all right’; so I reckoned ’twas, and driv along. 
Mustn’t blame me. Ortn’t to be so long swallerin’ yer dinner—mind, 
next time!” 

The road was as bad as anything under the name of a road can 
be conceived to be. Wherever the adjoining swamps, fallen trees, 
stumps, and plantation fences would admit of it, the coach was 
driven, with a great deal of dexterity, out of the road. When the 
wheels sunk in the mud, below the hubs, we were sometimes re¬ 
quested to get out and walk. An upset seemed every moment in¬ 
evitable. At-length, it came; and the driver, climbing on to the upper 
side, opened the door, and asked— 

“Got mixed up some in here then, didn’t ye? Ladies, hurt any? 
Well, come, get out here; don’t want to stay here all night I reckon, 
do ye?—Aint nothing broke, as I see. We’ll right her right up. Nary 
dum’d rail within a thousan’ mile, I don’t s’pose; better be lookin’ 
roun’; got to get somethin’ for a pry.” 

In four hours after I left the hotel at Weldon, the coach reached 
the bank of the Roanoke, a distance of fourteen miles, and stopped. 
“Here we are,” said the driver, opening the door. 

“Where are we—not in Gaston?” 

“Dumed nigh it. That ere’s Gaston, over thar; and you jast holler, 
and they’ll eome over arter you in the boat.” 

Gaston was a mile above us, and on the other side of the river. 
Nearly opposite was a house, and a scow drawn up on the beach; 
the distance across the river was, perhaps, a quarter of a mile. When 
the driver had got the luggage off, he gathered his reins, and said— 
“Seems to me them ther gol-durned lazy niggers aint a goin’ to 
come over arter you now; if they won’t you’d better go up to the 
railroad bridge, some of ye, and get a boat, or else go down here 
to Free Town; some of them cussed free niggers ’ll be glad of the 
job, I no doubt.” 

“But, confound it, driver! you are not going to leave us here, are 
you? we paid to be carried to Gaston.” 

“Can’t help it; you are clus to Gaston, any how, and if any man 
thinks he’s goin’ to hev me drive him up to the bridge to-night, he’s 
damnably mistaken, he is, and I ain’t a goin’ to do it not for no man, 
am t 
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And away he drove, leaving us, all strangers, in a strange country, 
just at the edge of night, far from any house, to “holler.” 

The only way to stop him was to shoot him; and, as we were all 
good citizens, and travelled with faith in the protection of the law, 
and not like knights-errant, armed for adventure, we could not do 
that. 

Good citizens? No, we were not, for we have all, to this day, neg¬ 
lected to prosecute the fellow, or his employers. It would, to be 
sure, have.cost us ten times any damages we should have been 
awarded; but, if we had been really good citizens, we should have 
been as willing to sacrifice the necessary loss, as knights-errant of 
old were to risk life to fight bloody giants. And, until many of us 
can have the nobleness to give ourselves the trouble and e.vpense of 
killing off these impudent highwaymen of our time, at law, we have 
all got to suffer in their traps and stratagems. 

We soon saw the gol-durned lazy niggers” come to their scow, 
and after a scrutiny of our numbers, and a consultation among them¬ 
selves, which evidently resulted in the conclusion that the job 
wouldn’t pay, go back. 

When it began to grow dark, leaving me as a baggage-guard, the 
rest of the coach’s company walked up the bank of the river, and 
crossed by a railroad bridge to Gaston. One of them afterwards re¬ 
turned with a gang of negroes, whom he had hired, and a large 
freight-boat, into which, across the snags which lined the shore, we 
passed all the baggage. Among the rest, there were some very large 
and heavy chests, belonging to two pretty women, who were moving, 
with their effects; and, although they remained in our company all 
the next day, they not only neglected to pay their share of the boat 
and negro-hire, but forgot to thank us, or even gratefully to smile 
upon us, for our long toil in the darkness for them. 

Working up the swollen stream of the Roanoke, with setting-poles 
and oars, we at length reached Gaston. When I bought my tickets 
at the station in Portsmouth, I said, “I will take tickets to any place 
this side of Raleigh at which I can arrive before night. I wish to 
avoid travelling after dark.” “You can go straight through to Ral¬ 
eigh, before dark,” said the clerk. “You are sure of that?” “Yes, sir.” 
On reaching Gaston, I inquired at what time the train for Raleigh 
had passed; “At three o’clock.” 

According to the advertisement, it should have passed at two 
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o’clock; and, under the most favourable circumstances, it could not 
have been possible for us, leaving Portsmouth at the time we did, 
to reach Gaston before four o’clock, or Raleigh in less than twenty- 
eight hours after the time promised. The next day, I asked one of 
the railroad men how often the connection occurred, which is adver¬ 
tised in the Northern papers, as if it were a certain thing to take 
place at Gaston. “Not very often, sir; it hain’t been once, in the last 
two weeks.” Whenever the connection is not made, all passengers 
whom these railroad freebooters have drawn into their ambush, are 
obliged to remain over a day, at Gaston; for, as is to be supposed, 
with such management, the business of the road will support but 
one train a dav. 

The route by sea, from Baltimore to Portsmouth, and thence by 
these lines, is advertised as the surest, cheapest, and most expedi¬ 
tious route to Raleigh. Among my stage companions, were some who 
lived beyond Raleigh. This was Friday. They would now not reach 
Raleigh till Saturday night, and such as could not conscientiously 
travel on Sunday, would be detained from home two days longer 
than if they had come the land route. One of them lived some eighty 
miles beyond Raleigh, and intended to proceed by a coach, which 
was to leave Saturday morning. He would probably be now de¬ 
tained till the following Wednesday, as the coach left Raleigh but 
twice a week. 

The country from Portsmouth to Gaston, eighty miles, partly in 
Virginia, and partly in North Carolina, is almost all pine forest, or 
cypress swamp; and on the little land that is cultivated, I saw no 
indication of any other crop than maize. The soil is light and poor. 
Between Weldon and Gaston there are heavier soils, and we passed 
several cotton fields, and planters' mansions. On the low, flat lands 
bordering the banks of the Roanoke, the soil is of the character of 
that of James River, fine, fertile, mellow loam; and the maize crop 
seemed to have been heavy. 

Gaston is a village of some twenty houses, shops, and cabins, be¬ 
sides the railroad storehouses, the hotel, and a nondescript building, 
which may be either a fancy barn, or a little church, getting high. 
From the manner in which passengers are forced, by the manage¬ 
ment of the trains arriving here, to patronize it, the hotel, I pre¬ 
sume, belongs to the railroad companies. It is ill-kept, but aflFords 
some entertainment from its travesty of certain metropolitan vul- 
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garities. I was chummed with a Southern gentleman, in a very 
small room. Finding the sheets on both our beds had been soiled by 
previous occupants, he made a row about it with the servants, and, 
after a long delay, had them changed; then observing that it was 
probably the mistress’s fault, and not the servants’, he paid the 
negro, whom he had been berating, for his trouble. 

Among our inside passengers, in the stage-coach, was a free 
coloured woman; she was treated in no way differently from the 
white ladies. My room-mate said this was entirely customary at the 
South, and no Southerner would ever think of objecting to it. Not¬ 
withstanding which, I have known young Southerners to get veiy 
angry because negroes were not excluded from the public convey¬ 
ances in which they had taken passage themselves, at the North; 
and I have always supposed that when they were so excluded, it was 
from fear of offending Southern travellers, more than anything else.- 

2 A South Carolina View of the Subject, (Correspondence of Willises Musi¬ 
cal World, New York,)—** Chariest own, Dec. 31.—I take advantage of tlie sea¬ 
son of compliments (being a subscriber to your invaluable sheet), to tender you 
this scrap, as a reply to a piece in your paper of the 17th ult., with the cap¬ 
tion: ‘Intolerance of coloured persons in New York.’ The luece stated that up¬ 
town families (in New York) objected to hiring coloured persons as servants, in 
consequence of ‘conductors and drivers refusing to let them ride in city c‘ars and 
omnibuses,* and coloured boys, at most, may ride on the top. And after dwell¬ 
ing on this, you say, ‘Shame on such intolerant and outrageous prejudice and 
persecution of the coloured race at the North!* You then say, ‘Even the slave¬ 
holder would cry shame upon us.* You never made a triu’r assertion in your 
life. For you first stated that they were even rejected when they had white chil¬ 
dren in their arms. My dear friend, if this was the only persecution that your 
coloured people were compelled to yield submission to, then I might say noth¬ 
ing. Are they allowed (if they pay) to sit at the tables of your fashionable 
hotels? Are they allowed a seat in the ‘dress circle* at your operas? Are they not 
subject to all kinds of ill-treatment from the whites? Are tliey not pointed at, 
and hooted at, by the whites (natives of the city), when dressed up a little 
extra, and if they offer a reply, are immediately overpowered by gangs of 
whites? You appear to be a reasonable writer, which is the reason I put these 
queries, knowing they can only be answered in the affirmative. 

“We at the South feel proud to allow them to occupy seats in our omnibuses 
(public conveyances), while they, with the affection of mothers, embrace our 
white children, and take them to ride. And in our most fashionable carriages, 
you will see the slave sitting alongside of their owner. You will see the slave 
clothed in the most comfortable of wearing apparel. And more. Touch that 
slave, if you dare, and you will see tlie owner's attachment. And thus, in a very 
few words, you have the contrast between the situation of the coloured people 
at the North and South. Do teach the detestable Abolitionist of the North his 
duty, and open his eyes to the misery and starvation that surround his own 
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Sitting near some men lounging on the river-bank, I took notes of 
the following interesting information, delivered in a high-keyed, 
blatant drawl;— 

"The best medicine there is, is this here Idee of Potasun. It’s made 
out of two minerals; one on em they gets in the mountains of Scot¬ 
land—that’s the Idee; the other’s steel-filings, and they mixes them 
eschcmically until they works altogether into a solid stuff like salt¬ 
petre. Now, I tell you that’s the stuff for medicine. It’s the best 
thing a man can ever put into his self. It searches out every narve 
in his body.” 

Thi) train by whicli we were finally able to leave Gaston arrived 
the next day an hour and a half after its advertised time. Tlie road 
was excellent and the speed good, a heavy U rail having lately been 
substitired for a flat one. A new equipment of the road, throughout, 
is nearly complete. Tlie cars of this train were very old, dirty, and 
with dilapidated and moth-eaten furniture. They furnished me with 
a comfort, however, whicli I have never been able to try before—a 
full-length lounge, on which, with my overcoat for a pillow, the car 
being warmed, and unintentionally well ventilated, I slept soundly 
after dark. Why night-trains are not furnished with sleeping apart¬ 
ments, has long be(‘n a wonder to me. We have now smoking-rooms 
and water-closets on our trains; why not sleeping, dressing, and re¬ 
freshment rooms? With tliese additions, and good ventilation, we 
could go from New York to New Orleans, by rail, without stopping: 
as it is, a man of ordinary constitution cannot go a quarter that dis¬ 
tance without suffering serious indi.sposition. Surely such improve¬ 
ments could not fail to be remunerative, particularly on lines com¬ 
peting with water communication. 

The country passed through, so far as I observed, was almost en¬ 
tirely covered with wood; and such of it as was cultivated, very un¬ 
productive. 

The city of Raleigh (old Sir Walter), the capital of North Caro¬ 
lina, is a pleasing town—the streets wide, and lined with trees, and 
many white wooden mansions, all having little court-yards of flow¬ 
ers and shrubbery around them. The State-house is, in every way, 

home. Teach him to love his brethren of the South, and teach him to let Slavery 
alone in the South, while starvation and destitution surround him at the North; 
and oblige, 


“Baron.” 
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a noble building, constructed of brownish-gray granite, in Grecian 
style. It stands on an elevated position, near the centre of the city, 
in a square field, which is shaded by some tall old oaks, and could 
easily be made into an appropriate and beautiful little park; but 
which, with singular negligence, or more singular economy (while 
$500,000 has been spent upon the simple edifice), remains in a rude 
state of undressed nature, and is used as a hog-pasture. A trifle of 
the expense, employed with doubtful advantage, to give a smooth 
exterior face to the blocks of stone, if laid out in grading, smoothing, 
and dressing its ground base, would have added indescribably to the 
beauty of the edifice. An architect should always begin his work 
upon the ground. 

It is hard to admire what is common; and it is, perhaps, asking 
too much of the citizens of Raleigh, that they should plant for orna¬ 
ment, or even cause to be retained about such institutions as their 
Lunatic Asylum, the beautiful evergreens that crowd about the 
town; but can any man walk from the Capitol oaks to the pine grove, 
a little beyond the Deaf and Dumb Institution, and say that he 
would not far rather have the latter than the former to curtain in 
his habitation? If he can in summer, let him try it again, as I did, 
in a soft winter s day, when the evergreens fill the air with a balsamic 
odour, and the green light comes quivering through them, and the 
foot falls silently upon the elastic carpet they have spread, deluding 
one with all the feelings of spring. 

The country, for miles about Raleigh, is nearly all pine forest, un¬ 
fertile, and so little cultivated, that it is a mystery how a town of 
2,500 inhabitants can obtain sufficient supplies from it to exist. 

The public-house at which I stayed was, however, not only well 
supplied, but was excellently well kept, for a house of its class, in 
all other respects. The landlord superintended his business per¬ 
sonally, and was always attentive and obliging to his guests; and 
the servants were sufficiently numerous, intelligent, and well in¬ 
structed. Though I had no acquaintances in Raleigh, I remained, 
finding myself in such good quarters, several days. I think the house 
was called ‘‘The Burlinghame.” 

After this stay, rendered also partly necessary for the repair of 
damages to my clothing and baggage on the Weldon stage, I en¬ 
gaged a seat one day on the coach, advertised to leave at nine o'clock 
for Fayetteville. At half-past nine, tired of waiting for its departure, 
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I told the agent, as it was not ready to start, I would walk on a bit, 
and let them pick me up. I found a rough road—for several miles a 
clayey surface and much water—and was obliged to pick my way a 
good deal through the woods on either side. Stopping frequently, 
when I came to cultivated land, to examine the soil and the appear¬ 
ance of the stubble of the maize—the only crop—in three different 
fields I made five measurements at random, of fifty feet each, and 
found the stalks had stood, on an average, five feet by two feet one 
inch apart, and that, generally, they were not over an inch in di¬ 
ameter at the butt. In one old-field, in process of clearing for new 
cultivation, I examined a most absurd little plough, with a share not 
more than six inch(\s in depth, and eight in length on the sole, fast¬ 
ened by a socket to a stake, to which was fitted a short beam and 
stilts. It was drawn l)y one mule, and its work among the stumps 
could only be called scratching. A farmer told me that he considered 
twenty-five bushels of corn a large crop, and that he generally got 
only as much as fifteen. He said that no money was to be got by 
raising corn, and very few farmers here “made” any more than they 
needed for their own force. It cost too much to get it to market, and 
yet sometimes they had to buy corn at a dollar a bushel, and wag¬ 
gon it home from Raleigh, or further, enough not having been raised 
in the country for home consumption. Cotton was the only crop 
they got ail)' money for. I, nevertheless, did not see a single cotton- 
field during the day. He said that the largest crop of corn that he 
knew of, reckoned to be fifty bushels to the acre, had been raised 
on some reclaimed swamp, while it was still so wet that horses 
would mire on it all the summer, and most of it had been tended en¬ 
tirely with hoes. 

After walking a few miles, the country became more flat, and 
was covered with old forests of yellow pine, and, at nine miles south 
of Raleigh, there were occasionally young long-leaved pines: ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful they are while young, the colour being more 
agreeable than that of any other pine, and the leaves, or “straw,” as 
its foliage is called here, long, graceful, and lustrous. As the tree 
gets older, it becomes of a stiffer character and darker colour. 

I do not think I passed, in ten miles, more than half a dozen home¬ 
steads, and of these but one was at all above the character of a hut 
or cabin. The same remarkable appearance of listlessness, which 1 
had noticed so often in Virginia, characterized the men who stood 
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leaning against the logs of the hovels. They blinked at me as I 
passed, as if unable to withdraw their hands from their pockets to 
shade their eyes. Every dwelling sent its pack of curs to meet me, 
and as often as they opened cry, a woman, with a pipo in her mouth, 
would come to the door and call them off; the men and boys blink¬ 
ing on in rest and silence. 

A little after one o clock I reached "Banks’s,” a plantation where 
the stage horses are changed, eleven miles from Raleigh. Here I 
waited nearly an hour, till the coach arrived, when, fresh horses hav¬ 
ing been put on, I took an outside seat. 

"There ain’t a man in North Car lina could drive them horses up 
the hills without a whip,” said the driver. "You ought to get yesef a 
whip, massa,” said one of the negroes. "Durnation! think I’m going 
to buy whips! the best whip in North Car’lina wouldn’t last a week 
on this road.” “Dat’s a fac—dat ar is a fac; but look yeah, rnassa, ye 
let me hab yer stick, and I’ll make a whip for ye; ye nebber can make 
Bawley go widout it, no how.” The stick was a sapling rod, of which 
two or three lay on the coach top; the negro fastened a long leather 
thong to it "Dah? ye can fetch old Bnwicy wi’ dat. ’ "Bawley * had 
been tackled in as the leader of the "spike teambut, upon attempt¬ 
ing to start, it was found that he couldn’t be driven in that way at 
all, and the driver took him out and put him to the pole, within 
reach of the butt of his stick, and another horse was put on the lead. 

One negro now took the leader by the head, and applied a stick 
lustily to his flanks; another, at the near wheeler, did the same; and 
the driver belaboured Bawley from the box. But as soon as they be¬ 
gan to move forward, and the negro let go the leader’s head, he 
would face about. After this had been repeated many times, a new 
plan of operations was arranged that proved successful. Leaving 
the two wheelers to the care of the negroes, the driver was enabled 
to give all his attention to the leader. When the wheelers started, of 
course he was struck by the pole, upon which he would turn tail and 
start for the stable. The negroes kept the wheelers from following 
him, and the driver with his stick, and another negro with the bough 
of a tree, thrashed his face; he would then turn again, and, being hit 
by the pole, start ahead. So, after ten minutes of fearful outcry, we 
got off. 

"How far is it to Mrs. Barclay’s?” a passenger had asked. "Thir¬ 
teen miles,” answered a negro; "but I tell ’ou, massa, dais a heap to 
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be said and talk ’bout ’fore ’ou see Missy Barclay’s wid dem bosses/’ 
There was, indeed. 

“Bawley—i/ow! Bawley—Bawley! wha’ ’bout?~ah!” 

"'Rock! wha’ you doin’?—(durned sick horse—an’t fit to be in a 
stage, nohow).” 

‘‘Bawley! you! g’up!” 

“Oh! you dod-rotted Bob—he don’t draw a pound, and 
he an’t a gwine to)—you. Bob!—(well, he can’t stop, can he, as long 
as the wheelers keep movin’?) Bob! I’ll break yer legs, you don’t git 
out the way.” 

“Oh, Bawley!—(no business to put such a lame boss into the 
stage.) Blamnation, Bawley! Now, if you stop, I’ll kill you.” 

“Wha’ ’bout, Rock? Dod burn that Rock! You stop if you dare! (I’ll 
be durned to Hux if that ’ere boss arn’t all used up.)” 

“You, Bob! get out de way, or I’ll be- 

“Oh! d’rot yer soul, Bawley—yVe gwine to stop! G\ip! G’up! Rock! 
You all-fired ole villain! Wha’ ’bout? (If they jus* git to stoppin’, all 
hell couldn’t git the mails through to-night.)” 

After about three miles of this, they did stop. The driver threw 
the reins down in despair. After looking at the wheels, and seeing 
that we were on a good piece of road, nothing unusual to hinder 
progress, ho put his hands in his pockets, and sat quietly a minute, 
and then began, in a business-like manner, to swear, no longer con¬ 
fining himself to the peculiar idiomatic profanity of the country, but 
using real, outright, old-fashioned, uncompromising English oaths, 
as loud as he could yell. Then he stopped, and after another pause, 
began to talk quietly to the horses: 

“You, Bob, you won’t draw? Didn’t you git enough last night? (I 
jabbed my knife into his face twice when we got into that fix last 
night”; and the wounds on the horse’s head showed that he spoke 
the truth.) “I swar. Bob, if I have to come down thar, I’ll cut your 
throat.” 

He stopped again, and then sat down on the foot-board, and began 
to beat the wheelers as hard and as rapidly as possible with the 
butt of his stick. They started, and, striking Bob with the pole, he 
jumped and turned round; but a happy stroke on “the raw” in his 
face brought him to his place; and the stick being applied just in 
time to the wheelers, he caught the pole and jumped ahead. We 
were off again. 
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“Turned over in that ’ere mire hole last night,” said the driver. 
“Couldn’t do anythin’ with ’em—passengers camped out—thar’s 
were they had their fire, under that tree; didn’t get to Raleigh till 
nine o’clock this momin’. 'That’s the reason I weren’t along after you 
any sooner—hadn’t got my breakfast; that’s the reason the bosses 
don’t dr^w no better to-day, too, I s’pose. You, Rock!—Baiolejy/— 
Bob!” 

After two miles more, the horses stopped once more. 'Tlie driver 
now quietly took the leader off (he had never drawn at all), and 
tied him behind the coach. He then began beating the near wheeler, 
a passenger did the same to Bawley-both standing on the ground- 
while I threw off my overcoat and walked on. For a time I could 
occasionally hear the cry, “Bawl-Rock!” and knew that the coach 
was moving again; gradually I outwalked the sound. 

Tlie road was a mere opening through a forest of the long-leafed 
pine; the trees from eight to eighteen inches in diameter, with 
straight trunks bare for nearly thirty feet, and their evergreen foli¬ 
age forming a dense dark canopy at that height, the surface of the 
ground undulating with long swells, occasionally low and wet. In 
the latter case, there was generally a mingling of deciduous trees 
and a waterc-ourse crossing the road, with a thicket of shrubs. The 
soil sandy, with occasionally veins of clay; the latter more com¬ 
monly in the low ground, or in the descent to it. Very little grass, 
herbage, or underwood; and the ground covered, except in the road, 
with the fallen pine-leaves. Every tree, on one, two, or three sides, 
was scarified for turpentine. In ten miles, I passed half a dozen 
cabins, one or two small clearings, in which corn had been planted, 
and one turpentine distillery, with a dozen sheds and cabins clus¬ 
tered about it. 

In about an hour after I left the coach, the driver, mounted on 
Bob, overtook me: he was going on to get fresh horses. 

After dark, I had some difiiculty in keeping the road, there being 
frequent forks, and my only guide the telegraph wire. I had to cross 
three or four brooks, which were now high, and had sometimes 
floated off the logs which, in this country, are commonly placed, for 
the teamsters, along the side of the road, where it runs through 
water. I could generally jump from stump to stump; and, by wading 
a little at the edges in my staunch Scotch shooting-boots, get across 
dry-shod. Where, however, the water was too deep, I always found, 
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by going up or down stream, a short way, a fallen trunk across it, by 
which I got over. 

I met the driver returning with two fresh horses; and at length, 
before eight o’clock, reached a long one-story cabin, which I found 
to be Mrs. Barclay’s. It was right cheerful and comforting to open 
the door, from the dark, damp, chilly night, into a large room, 
filled with blazing light from a great fire of turpentine pine, by 
which two stalwart men were reading newspapers, a door opening 
into a background of supper-table and kitchen, and a nice, stout, 
kindly-looking, Quaker-like old lady coming forward to welcome me. 

As soon as I was warm, I was taken out to supper: seven prepara¬ 
tions of swine’s flesh, two of maize, wheat cakes, broiled quails, cold 
roast turkey, coffee, and tea. 

My bed-room was a house by itself, tlie only connection between 
it and the main building being a platform, or gallery, in front. A 
great fire burned here also in a broad fire-place; a stuffed easy- 
chair had been placc'd before it, and a tub of hot water, which I had 
not thought to ask for, to bathe my weaiy^ feet. 

And this was a piny-woods stage-house! But genius will find its 
development, no matter where its lot is cast; and there is as much 
genius for inn-keeping as for poetry. Mrs. Barclay is a Burns in her 
way, and with even more modesty; for, after twenty-four hours of 
the best entertainment that could be asked for, I was only charged 
one dollar. I paid two dollars for my stage-coach privileges~to wit, 
riding five miles and walking twenty-one. 

At three o’clock in the morning, the three gentlemen that I had 
left ten miles back at four o’clock the previous day, were dragged, 
shivering in the stage-coach, to the door. They had had no meal 
since breakfasting at Raleigh; and one of them was now so tired 
that he could not eat, but dropt prone on the floor before the fire 
and slept the half-hour they were changing horses, or rather resting 
horses, for no relay was left. 

I afterwards met one of the company in Fayetteville. Their night’s 
adventure after I left them, and the continued cruelty to the horses, 
were most distressing. The driver once got off the box, and struck 
the poor, miserable, sick “Rock” with a rail, and actually knocked 
him down in the road. At another time, after having got fresh horses, 
when they, too, were “stalled,” he took them out of the harness and 
turned them loose, and, refusing to give any answer to the inquiries 
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of the passengers, looked about for a dry place, and lay down and 
went to sleep on the ground. One of the passengers had then walked 
on to Mrs. Barclays and obtained a pair of mules, with which the 
coach was finally brought to the house. The remainder kindled a 
fire, and tried to rest themselves by it. They were sixteen hours in 
coming thirty miles, suffering much from cold, and without food. 

Tlie next day I spent in visiting turpentine and rosin works, piny- 
wood farms, etc., under the obliging guidance of Mrs. Barclays 
son-in-law, and in the evening again took the coach. The horses 
were better than on the previous stage: upon my remarking this to 
the driver, he said that the reason was, that they took care of this 
team themselves (the drivers); on the last stage the horses were left 
to negroes, who would not feed tliem regularly, nor take any decent 
care of them. “Why, what do you think?” said he; “when I got to 
Banks s, this morning, I found my team hadn't been fed all day; 
they hadn’t been rubbed nor cleaned, nary durned thing done to 
’em, and thar the cussed darkey was, fast asleep. Beckon I didn't 
gin him a wakin’ up!” 

“You don’t mean the horses that you drove up?” 

“Yes, I do, and they hadn’t a cussed thing to eat till they got back 
to Barclay’s!” 

“How was it possible for you to drive them back?” 

“Why, I don’t suppose I could ha’ done it if I’d had any passen¬ 
gers: (you Stize!) shall lose a mail again to-night, if this mare don’t 
travel better, (durn ye, yer ugly, I believe). She’s a good mare—a 
heap of go in her, but it takes right smart of work to get it out. Suzer 
So we toiled on, with incessant shouting, and many strange piny- 
wood oaths, and horrid belabouring of the poor horses’ backs, with 
the butt-end of a hickory whip-stalk, till I really thought their spinal- 
columns must break. The country, the same undulating pine forest, 
the track tortuous among the trees, which frequently stood so close 
that it required some care to work between thorn. Often we made 
detours from the original road, to avoid a fallen tree, or a mire-hole, 
and all the time we were bouncing over protruding roots and small 
stumps. There was but little mud, the soil being sand, but now and 
then a deep slough. In one of these we found a waggon, heavily 
laden, stuck fast, and six mules and five negroes tugging at it. With 
our help it was got out of the way, and we passed on. Soon after¬ 
wards we met the return coach, apparently in a similar predica- 
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ment; but one of the passengers, whom I questioned, replied: 
“No, not stalled, exactly, but somehow the horses worit draw. We 
have been more than three hours coming about four miles.” 

‘‘How is it you have so many balky horses?” I asked the driver. 

“The old man buys ’em up cheap, ’cause nobody else can do any¬ 
thing with ’em.” 

“I should not think you could do much with them, either—except 
to kill them.” 

“Well, that’s what the old man says he buys ’em for. He was blow¬ 
ing me up for losing the mail t’other night; I told him, says I, ‘You 
have to a’most kill them horses, ’fore you can make ’em draw a bit,’ 
says I. ‘Kill ’em, damn ’em, kill ’em, then; that’s wliat I buy ’em 
for,’ says he. ‘I buy ’em a purpose to kill; that’s all they are good for, 
ain’t it?’ says he. ‘Don’t s’pose they’re going to last for ever, do ye?’ 
says he.” 

We stopped once, nearly half an hour, for some unexplained rea¬ 
son, before a liouse on the road. The door of the house was open, an 
enormous fire was burning in it, and, at the suggestion of the driver, I 
went in to warm myself. It was a large log-cabin, of two rooms, with 
beds in each room, and with an apartment overhead, to which access 
was had by a ladder. Among the inmates were two women; one of 
them sat in the chimney-corner smoking a pipe, and rocking a cradle; 
the other sat directly before the fire, and full ten feet distant. She 
was apparently young, but her face was as dry and impassive as a 
dead man’s. She was doing nothing, and said but little; but, once in 
about a minute, would suddenly throw up her chin, and spit with 
perfect precision into the hottest embers of the fire. The furniture 
of the house was more scanty and nide than I ever saw before in 
any house, with women living in it, in the United States. Yet these 
people were not so poor but that they had a negro woman cutting 
and bringing wood for their fire. 

It must be remembered that this is a long-settled country, having 
been occupied by Anglo-Saxons as early as any part of the Free 
States, and that it is the main road between the capital of North 
Carolina and its chief sea-port. 

There is nothing that is more closely connected, both as cause and 
effect, with the prosperity and wealth of a country, than its means 
and modes of travelling, and of transportation of the necessities and 
luxuries of life. I saw this day, as I shall hereafter describe, three 
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thousand barrels of resin, worth a dollar and a half a barrel in New 
York, thrown away, a mere heap of useless oifal, because it would 
cost more to transport it than it would be worth. There was a 
single waggon, with a ton or two of sugar, and flour, and tea, and 
axes, and cotton cloths, unable to move, with six mules, and five 
negroes at work upon it. Raleigh is a large distributing post-office, 
getting a' very heavy mail from the North; here was all that is sent 
by one of its main radii, travelling one day two miles an hour, the 
next four miles, and on each occasion failing to connect with the 
conveyances which we pay to scatter further the intelligence and 
wealth transmitted by it. Barbarous is too mild a term to apply to 
the manner in which even this was done. The improvidence, if not 
the cruelty, no sensible barbarian could have been guilty of. 

Afterwards, merely to satisfy my mind (for there is a satisfaction 
in seeing even scoundrel ism consistently carried out, if attempted 
at all in a business), I called on the agent of the line at Fayetteville, 
stated the case, and asked if any part of what I had paid for my 
passage would be returaed me, on account of the disappointment 
and delay which I had suffered from the inability of the proprietor 
to carry out his contract with me. The impudence of the suggestion, 
of course, only created amusement; and I was smilingly informed 
that the business was not so ‘ducky” that the proprietor could afford 
to pay back money that he had once got into his hands. What I had 
seen was regarded by no one, apparently, as at all unusual. 

At one of the stations for changing horses, an old coloured man 
was taken into the coach. I ascertained from him that he was a 
blacksmith, and had been up the line to shoe the horses at the differ¬ 
ent stables. Probably he belonged (poor fellow!) to the man who 
bought horses to be killed in doing his work. After answering my 
inquiries, he lay down in the bottom of the coach, and slept until 
we reached Fayetteville. The next time we changed, the new driver 
inquired of the old one what passengers he had. “Only one gentle¬ 
man, and old man Ned.” 

“Oh! is old man along—that’s good—if we should turn over, or 
break down, or anything, reckon he could nigh about pray us up— 
he’s right smart at prayin’.” 

“Well, I tell you, now, ole man can trot out as smart a prayer, 
when he’s a mind to go in for’t, as any man I ever heerd, dumed if 
he can’t.” 
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The last ten miles we came over rapidly, smoothly, and quietly, 
by a plank-road, reaching Fayetteville about twelve, of a fine, clear, 
frosty night. 

Entering the office or bar-room of the stage-house, at which I had 
been advised to stay while in Fayetteville, I found it occupied by a 
group of old soakers, among whom was one of perhaps sixteen years 
of age. This lad, without removing the cigar which he had in his 
mouth, went to the bar, whither I followed him, and, without saying 
a word, placed an empty tumbler before me. 

“I don’t wish anything to drink,” said I; “I am cold and tired, and 
I would like to go to a room. I intend to stay here some days, and 
I should be glad if you could give me a private room with a fire 
in it. 

“Rooin with a fire in it?" he inquired, as he handed me the registry- 
book. 

‘Tes; and I will thank you to have it made immediately, and let 
my baggage be taken up.” 

He closed the book, after I had written my name, and returned to 
his seat at the stove, leaving me standing, and immediately engaged 
in conversation, without paying any attention to my request. I 
waited some time, during which a negro came into the room, and 
went out again. I then repeated my request, necessarily aloud, and 
in such a way as to be understood, not only by the boy, but by all 
the company. Immediately all conversation ceased, and every head 
was turned to look at me. The lad paused a moment, spit upon the 
stove, and then— 

"Want a room to yourself?” 

"Yes, if convenient.” 

No answer and no movement, all the company staring at me as if 
at a detected burglar. 

"Perhaps you can't accommodate me?” 

"Want a fire made in vour room?” 

"Why, yes, if convenient; but I should like to go to my room, at 
any rate; 1 am veiy^ tired.” 

After puffing and spitting for a moment, he rose and pulled a bell; 
then took his seat again. In about five minutes a negro came in, and 
during all this time there was silence. 

"WhaPll you drink, Baker?” said the lad, rising and going to the 
bar, and taking no notice of the negro’s entrance. A boozy man 
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followed him, and made some reply; the lad turned out two glasses 

of spirits, added water to one, and drank it in a gulp.® 

“Can tiiis boy show me to my room? I asked. 

“Anybody in number eleven, Peter? 

“Not as I knows on, sar.” 

‘Take this man’s baggage up there.” 

I followed the negro up to number eleven, which was a large back 

room in the upper story, with four beds in it. 

“Peter,” said I, “I want a fire made here.” 

“Want a fire, sar?” 

“Yes, I want you to make a fire.” 

“Want a fire, master, this time o’ night?” 

“Why, yes; I want a fire. Where are you going with the lamp?” 

“Want a lamp, massa?” 

“Want a lamp? Certainly, I do.” 

After about ten minutes, I heard a man splitting wood in the yard, 
and, in ten more, Peter brought in three sticks of green wood, and 
some chips; then, the little bed-lamp having burned out, he went 
into an adjoining room, where I heard him talking to some one, evi¬ 
dently awakened by his entrance to get a match; that failing, he went 
for another. By one o’clock, my fire was made. 

“Peter,” said I, “are you going to wait on me, while I stay here?” 

“Yes, sar; I ’tends to dis room.” 

“Very well; take this, and, when I leave. I’ll give you another, if 
you take good care of me. Now, I want you to get me some water.” 

“I’ll get you some water in de morning, sar.” 

“I want some to-night—some water and some towels; don’t you 
think you can get them for me?” 

“I reckon so, massa, if you wants ’em. Want ’em ’fore you go to 
bed?” 

“Yes; and get another lamp.” 

“Want a lamp?” 

‘Tes, of course.” 

“Won’t the fire do you?” 

® The mother of this young man remonstrated with a friend of mine, for 
permitting his son to join a company of civil engineers, engaged, at the time, in 
surveying a route for a road—he would be subject to such fatiguing labour, and 
so much exposure to the elements; and congratulated herself that her own child 
was engaged in such an easy and gentleman-like employment as that of hotel- 
clerk and bar keeper. 
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“No; bring a lamp. That one won’t bum without filling; you need 
not try it.” 

The water and the lamp came, after a long time. 

In the morning, early, I was awakened by a knock at the door. 
“Who’s there?” 

“Me, massa; I wants your boots to black.” 

I got up, opened the door, and returned to bed. Falling asleep, I 
was soon again awakened by Peter throwing down an armful of 
wood upon the floor. Slept again, and was again awakened, by 
Peter’s throwing up the window, to empty out the contents of the 
wash bowl, etc. The room was filled with smoke of the fat light 
wood; Peter had already made a fire for me to dress by; but I again 
fell asleep, and, when I next awoke, the breakfast bell was ringing. 
Peter had gone off, and left the window and door open, and the fire 
had burned out. My boots had been taken away, and the bell-wire 
was broken. 1 dressed, and walking to the bar-room, asked the bar¬ 
keeper—a complaisant, full-grown man—for my boots. He did not 
know where they were, and rang the bell for Peter. Peter came, was 
reprimanded for his forgetfulness, and departed. Ten minutes 
elapsed, and he did not return. I again requested that he should be 
called; and this time he brought my boots. lie had had to stop to 
black them- having, he said, been too busy to do it before breakfast. 

The following evening, as it grew too cold to write in my room, I 
went down, and found Peter, and told him I wanted a fire again, 
and that he might get me a couple of candles. When he came up, he 
brought one of the little bed-lamps, with a capacity of oil for fifteen 
minutes’ use. I sent him down again to the office, with a request to 
the proprietor that I might be furnished with candles. He returned, 
and reported that there were no candles in the house. 

“Then, get me a larger lamp.” 

“Aint no larger lamps, nuther, sar;—none to spare.” 

“Then go out, and see if you can’t buy me some candles, some¬ 
where.” 

“Aint no stores open, Sunday, massa, and I don’t know where I can 
buy ’em.” 

“Then go down, and tell the bar-keeper, with my compliments, 
that I wish to write in my room, and I would be obliged to him if he 
would send me a light, of some sort; something that will last longer, 
and give more light, than these little lamps.” 
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“Be won’t^jve you none. mitssa-noWi yow hab a fire. Cant you 
see by da light of da fire? When a gentlemen hab a £re in his room, 
dev don t count he wants no more light *n dat/' 

"Well make the Ere, and fll go down and see about it/' 

As I reached the foot of the stairs, the bell rang, and I went in to 
tea. The tea table was moderately well lighted with candles. I 
waited till the company had generally left it, and then said to one 
of the waiters— 

“Here are two dimes: I want you to bring me, as soon as you can, 
two of these candles to number eleven; do you understand?’’ 

“Yes, sar; I’ll fotch ’em, sar.” 

And he did. 

About eight o’clock, there was an alarm of fire. Going into the 
street, I was surprised to observe how leisurely the people were 
walking toward the house in flames, standing very prominently, as 
it did, upon a hill, at one end of the town. As I passed a church, the 
congregation was coming out; but very few quickened their step 
above a strolling pace. Arrived near the house, I was still more as¬ 
tonished to sec how few, of the crowd assembled, were occupied in 
restraining the progress of the fire, or in saving the furniture, and at 
the prevailing stupidity, confusion, and want of system and concert 
of action, in the labour for this purpose. A large majority of those 
engaged were negroes. As I returned toward the hotel, a gentleman, 
walking, with a lady, before me, on the side walk, accosted a negro 
whom he met; 

“What! Moses! That you? Why were you not here sooner?” 

“Why, Mass Richard, 1 was singing, an’ I didn’ her de bells and— 

I see twant in our ward, sar, and so I didn’ see as dar was zactly 
’casion for me to hurry myself to def. Ef eed a been in our ward, 
Mass Richard, I’d a rallied, you knows I would. Mose would ha 
rallied, ef eed a been in our ward—ha! ha! ha!—you knows it. Mass 
Richard!” 

And he passed on, laughing comically, without further reproof. 

Fayetteville.—The negroes employed in the turpentine business, 
to which during the last week I have been giving some examination, 
seem to me to be unusually intelligent and cheerful, decidedly more 
so than most of the white people inhabiting the turpentine forest. 
Among the latter there is a large number, I should think a majority, 
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of entirely uneducated, poverty-stricken vagabonds. I mean by vaga¬ 
bonds, simply, people without habitual, definite occupation or re¬ 
liable means of livelihood. They are poor, having almost no prop¬ 
erty but their own bodies; and the use of these, that is, their labour, 
they are not accustomed to hire out statedly and regularly, so as to 
obtain capital by wages, but only occasionally by the day or job, 
when driven to it by necessity. A family of these people will com¬ 
monly hire, or "squat” and build, a little log cabin, so made that it 
is only a shelter from rain, the sides not being chinked, and having 
no more furniture or pretension to comfort than is commonly pro¬ 
vided a criminal in the cell of a prison. They will cultivate a little 
corn, and possibly a few roods of potatoes, cow-peas, and coleworts. 
They will own a few swine, that find their living in the forest; and 
pretty certainly, also, a rifle and dogs; and the men, ostensibly, oc¬ 
cupy most of their time in hunting. I am, mainly, repeating the state¬ 
ments of one of the turpentine distillers, but it was confirmed by 
others, and by my own observation, so far as it went. 

A gentleman of Fayetteville told me that he had, several times, 
appraised, under oath, the whole household property of families of 
this class at less than $20. If they have need of money to purchase 
clothing, etc., they obtain it by selling their game or meal. If they 
have none of this to spare, or an insufficiency, they will work for a 
neighbouring farmer for a few days, and they usually get for their 
labour fifty cents a day, findinff themselves. The farmers and dis¬ 
tillers say, that that they do not like to employ them, because they 
cannot be relied upon to finish what they undertake, or to work 
according to directions; and because, being white men, they cannot 
"drive” them. That is to say, their labour is even more inefficient 
and unmanageable than that of slaves. 

That I have not formed an exaggerated estimate of the proportion 
of such a class, will appear to the reader more probable from the 
testimony of a pious colporteur, given before a public meeting in 
Charleston, in February, 1855. I quote from a Charleston papers 

report. The colporteur had been stationed at- county, N.C.;— 

**The larger portion of the inhabitants seemed to be totally given up 
to a species of mental hallucination, which carried them captive at its 
will. They nearly all believed implicitly in witchcraft, and attrib¬ 
uted everything that happened, good or bad, to the agency of per¬ 
sons whom they supposed possessed of evil spirits.” 
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The majority of what I have termed turpentine-farmers—meaning 
the small proprietors of the long-leafed pine forest land—are people 
but a grade superior, in character or condition, to these vagabonds. 
They have habitations more like houses—log-cabins, commonly, 
sometimes chinked, oftener not—without windows of glass, but with 
a few pieces of substantial old-fa-shioned heir-loom furniture; a vege¬ 
table garden, in which, however, you will find no vegetable but 
what they call “collards” (colewort) for “greens”; fewer dogs, more 
swine, and larger clearings for maize, but no better crops than the 
poorer class. Their property is, nevertheless, often of considerable 
money value, consisting mainly of negroes, who, associating inti¬ 
mately with their masters, are of superior intelligence to the slaves 
of the wealthier classes. 

Some of the larger proprietors, who are also often cotton planters, 
cultivating the richer low lands, are said to be gentlemen of good 
estate—intelligent, cultivated, and hospitable. 

North Carolina has a proverbial reputation for the ignorance and 
torpidity of her people; being, in this respect, at the head of the 
Slave States. I do not find the reason of this in any innate quality 
of the popular mind; but, rather, in the cireumstances under which 
it finds its development. Owing to the general poverty of the soil 
in the eastern part of the State, and to the almost exclusive employ¬ 
ment of slave labour on the soils productive of cotton; owing, also, 
to the difficulty and expense of reaching market with bulky produce 
from the interior and western districts, population and wealth are 
more divided than in the other Atlantic States; industry is almost 
entirely rural, and there is but little c*ommunication or concert of 
action among the small and scattered proprietors of capital. For the 
same reason, the advantages of education are more difficult to be 
enjoyed, the distance at which families reside apart preventing chil¬ 
dren from coming together in such numbers as to give remunerative 
employment to a teacher. The teachers are, generally, totally un¬ 
fitted for their business; young men, as a clergyman informed me, 
themselves not only unadvanced beyond the lowest knowledge of 
the elements of primary school learning, but often coarse, vulgar, 
and profane in their language and behaviour, who take up teaching 
as a temporary business, to supply the demand of a neighbourhood 
of people as ignorant and uncultivated as themselves. 
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The native white population of North Carolina is . . 550,267 

The whole white population under 20 years is . . . 301,106 

Leaving white adults over 20 . 249,161 

Of these there are natives who cannot read and write . 73,226 * 

Being more than one-fourth of the native white adults. 

But the aspect of North Carolina with regard to slavery, is, in 
some respects, less lamentable than that of Virginia. There is not 
only less bigotry upon the subject, and more freedom of conversa¬ 
tion, but I saw here, in the institution, more of patriarchal character 
than in any other State. The slave more frequently appears as a 
family servant—a member of his master’s family, interested with him 
in his fortune, good or bad. This is a result of the less concentration 
of wealth in families or individuals, occasioned by the circumstances 
I have described. Slavery thus loses much of its inhumanity. It is 
still questionable, however, if, as the subject race approaches civili¬ 
zation, the dominant race is not proportionately detained in its on¬ 
ward progress. One is forced often to question, too, in viewing 
slavery in this aspect, whether humanity and the accumulation of 
wealth, the prosperity of the master, and the happiness and improve¬ 
ment of the subject, are not in some degree incompatible. 

These later observations are made after having twice again passed 
through the State, once in a leisurely way on horseback. In some of 
the western and northern central parts of the State, there is m\ich 
more enterprise, thrift, and comfort than in the eastern part, where 
I had my first impressions. 

I left Fayetteville in a steamboat (advertised for 8 o’clock, left 
at 8.45) bound down Cape Fear River to Wilmington. A description 
of tlie river, with incidents of the passage, will serve to show the 
character of most of the navigable streams of the cotton States, flow¬ 
ing into the Atlantic and the Gulf, and of the manner of their navi¬ 
gation. 

The water was eighteen feet above its lowest summer stages; the 
banks steep, thirty feet high from the present water surface—from 
fifty to one hundred feet apart—and covered with large trees and 
luxuriant vegetation; the course crooked; the current very rapid; the 
trees overhanging the banks, and frequently falling into the chan- 
* Official Census Report, pp. 309, 299, 317. 
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nel-making the navigation hazardous, river is subject to very 
rapid rising. The master told me that he had sometnnes left his boat 
aground at night, and, on returning in the morning, f^nd it floating 
in twenty-Bve feet of water, over tlie same spot. The difference 
between the extremes of low stages and floods is as much as seventy 
/eet In summer, there are sometimes but eighteen inches of wat«T 
on the bars: the boat I was in drew but fourteen inches, light. Sh » 
was a stern-wheel craft—the boiler and engine (high pressure; 
being placed at opposite ends, to balance weights. Her burden was 
three hundred barrels, or sixty tons measurement. This is the charac¬ 
ter of most of the boats navigating the river—of which there are 
now twelve. Larger boats are almost useless in summer, from their 
liability to ground; and even the smaller ones, at low stages of water, 


carry no freight, but are employed to tow up ‘'flats or shallow 
barges. At this season of tlie year, however, the steamboats are 
loaded close to tlie water s edge. 

The bulk of our freight was tuipentine; and the close proximity 
of this to the furnaces suggested a danger fully equal to that from 
snags or grounding. On calling the attention of a fellow-passenger 
to it, he told me that a friend of his was once awakened from sleep, 
while lying in a berth on one of these boats, by a sudden, confused 
sound. Thinking the boiler had burst, he drew the bed-clothing over 
his head, and lay quiet, to avoid broatliing the steam; until, feeling 
the boat ground, he ran out, and discovered that she was on fire 
near the furnace. Having some valuable freight near by, which he 
was desirous to save, and seeing no immediate danger, though left 
alone on the boat, he snatched a bucket, and, drawing water from 
alongside, applied it with such skill and rapidity as soon to quench 
the flames, and eventually to entirely extinguish the fire. Upon the 
return of the crew, a few repairs were made, steam was got up 
again, and the boat proceeded to her destination in safety. He after¬ 
wards ascertained that three hundred kegs of gunpowder were 
stowed beneath the deck that had been on fire—a circumstance 
which sufficiently accounted for the panic-flight of the crew. 

Soon after leaving, we passed the Zephyr, wooding up: an hour 
later, our own boat was run to the bank, men jumped from her fore 
and aft, and fastened head and stem lines to the trees, and we also 
commenced wooding. 

The trees had been cut away so as to leave a clear space to the 
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top of the bank, which was some fifty feet from the boat, and mod¬ 
erately steep. Wood, cut, split, and piled in ranks, stood at the 
top of it, and a chute of plank, two feet wide and thirty long, con¬ 
veyed it nearly to the water. The crew rushed to the wood-piles— 
master, passengers, and all, but the engineer and chambermaid, 
deserting the boat—and the wood was first passed down, as many 
as could, throwing into the chute, and others forming a line, and 
tossing it, from one to another, down the bank. From the waters 
edge it was passed, in the same way, to its place on board, with 
great rapidity—the crew exciting themselves with yells. They were 
all blacks, but one. 

On a tree, near the top of the bank, a little box was nailed, on 
which a piece of paper was tacked, with this inscription: 

^ ISlotic 

^ ^ to all persons takin wood from this landin pleas to leav a 
^ < ticket payable to the subscriber, at $1,75 a cord as heretofore, 

^ ^ Amos Sikes, ^ ^ 


and the master—just before the wood was all on board—hastily filled 
a blank order (torn from a book, like a checkbook, leaving a memo¬ 
randum of the amount, etc.) on the owner of the boat for payment, 
to Mr. Sikes, for two cords of pine-wood, at $1.75, and two cords of 
light-wood, at $2—and left it in the box. The wood used had been 
measured in the ranks with a rod, carried for the purpose, by the 
master, at the moment he reached the bank. 

Before, with all possible haste, we had finished wooding, the 
Zephyr passed us; and, during the rest of the day, she kept out of 
our sight. As often as we met a steamboat, or passed any flats or 
rafts, our men were calling out to know how far ahead of us she was; 
and when the answer came back each time, in an increasing number 
of miles, they told us that our boat was more than usually sluggish, 
owing to an uncommonly heavy freight; but still, for some time, they 
were ready to make bets that we should get first to Wilmington. 

Several times we were hailed from the shore, to take on a passen¬ 
ger, or some light freight; and these requests, as long as it was pos¬ 
sible, were promptly complied with—the boat being run up, so as to 
rest her bow upon the bank, and then shouldered off by the men, 
as if she had been a skiff. 

There were but three through-passengers, besides myself. Among 
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them, was a glue-manufacturer, of Baltimore-getting orders from 
the tiirpentine-distillers,-and a turpentine-farmer and distiller. The 
glue-manufacturer said that, in his factory, they had formerly em- 
ployed slaves; had since used Irishmen, and now employed Ger¬ 
mans. Their operations were carried on night and day, and one 
gang of the men had to relieve another. The slaves they had em- 
ployed never would be on hand, when the hour for relieving came. 

It was also necessary to be careful that certain operations should be 
performed at a certain time, and some judgment and watchfulness 
was necessary, to fix this time: the slaves never could be made to 
care enough for the matter, to be depended upon for discretion, in 
this respect; and great injury was frequently done in consequence. 
Some of the operations were disagreeable, and they would put one 
another up to thinking and saying that they ought not to be required 
to do such dirty work—and try to have their owners get them away 
from it. 

Irishmen, he said, worked very well, and to a certain extent faith¬ 
fully, and, for a time, they liked them very much; but they found 
that, in about a fortnight, an Irishman always thought he knew more 
than his master, and would exercise his discretion a little too much, 
as well as often directly disregard his orders. Irishmen were, he said, 
‘Voo faithful”—that is, self-confident and officious. 

At length, at a hurried time, they had employed one or two Ger¬ 
mans. The Irishmen, of course, soon quarrelled with them, and 
threatened to leave, if they were kept. Whereupon, they were, them¬ 
selves, all discharged, and a full crew of Germans, at much less 
wages, taken; and they proved excellent hands—steady, plodding, 
reliable, though they never pretended to know anything, and said 
nothing about what they could do. They were easily instructed, 
obeyed orders faithfully, and worked fairly for their wages, with¬ 
out boasting or grumbling. 

The turpentine-distiller gave a good account of some of his men; 
but said he was sure they never performed half as much work as he 
himself could; and they sometimes would, of their own accord, do 
twice as much in a day, as could usually be got out of them. He em¬ 
ployed a Scotchman at the “stilF; but he never would have white 
people at ordinary work, because he couldn’t drive them. He added, 
with the utmost simplicity—and I do not think any one present saw, 
at the time, how much the remark expressed more than it was in- 
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tended to—"I never can drive a white man, for I know I could never 
bear to be driven, myself, by anybody 

The other passenger was “a North of England man,” as I suspected 
from the first words I heard from him—though he had been in this 
country for about twenty years. He was a mechanic, and employed 
several slaves; but testified strongly of the expensive character of 
their labour; and declared, without any reserve, that the system was 
ruinous in its effects upon the character and value of all classes of 
working men. 

The country on the river-bank was nearly all wooded, with, occa¬ 
sionally, a field of corn, which, even in the low alluvial meadows, 
sometimes overflowed by the river, and enriched by its deposit, had 
evidently yielded but a very meagre crop—the stalks standing singly, 
at great distances, and very small. The greater part, even of these 
once rich low lands, that had been in cultivation, were now “turned 
out,” and covered either with pines or broom-sedge and brushwood. 

At some seventy or eighty miles, I should think, below Fayette¬ 
ville, the banks became lower, and there was much swamp land, in 
which the ground was often covered with a confusion of logs and 
sawn lumber, mingled with other rubbish, left by floods of the river. 
The standing timber was very large, and many of the trees were 
hung with the long, waving drapery of the tylandria, or Spanish 
moss, which, as well as the mistletoe, I here first saw in profusion. 
There was also a thick network among the trees, of beautiful climb¬ 
ing plants. I observed some very large grape-vines, and many trees 
of greater size than I ever saw of their species before. I infer that 
this soil, properly reclaimed, and protected from floods of the river, 
might be most profitably used in the culture of the various half- 
tropical trees and shrubs, of whose fruits we now import so large and 
costly an amount. The fig, I have been informed, grows and bears 
luxuriantly at Wilmington, seldom or never suffering in its wood, 
though a crop of fruit may be occasionally injured by a severe late 
spring frost. The almond, doubtless, would succeed equally well, so 
also the olive; but of none of these is there the slightest commercial 
value produced in North Carolina, or in all our country. 

In the evening we passed many boats and rafts, blazing with great 
fires, made upon a thick bed of clay, and their crews singing at their 
sweeps. Twenty miles above Wilmington, the shores became marshy, 
the river wide, and the woody screen that had hitherto, in a great 
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degree, hid the nakedness of the land, was withdrawn, leaving open 
to view only broad, reedy savannahs, on either side. 

We reached Wilmington, the port at the mouth of the river, at 
half-past nine. Taking a carriage, I was driven first to one hotel and 
afterwards to anotlier. They were both so crowded vv'ith guests, and 
excessive business duties so prevented the clerks from being toler¬ 
ably civil to me, that 1 feared if I remained in either of them 1 should 
have another Norfolk experience. While I was endeavouring to as¬ 
certain if there was a third public-house, in which I might, perhaps, 
obtain a private room, my eye fell upon an advertisement of a new 
railroad line of passage to Charleston. A boat, to take passengers to 
the railroad, was to start every night, from Wilmington, at ten 
o’clock. It was already something past ten; but being pretty sure 
that she would not get off punctually, and having a strong resisting 
impulse to being packed away in a close room, with any chance 
stranger the clerk of the house might choose to couple me with, I 
shouldered my baggage and ran for the wharves. At half-past ten I 
was looking at Wilmington over the stern of another little wheel¬ 
barrow-steamboat, pushing back up the river. When or how I was 
to be taken to Charleston, I had not yet been able to ascertain. The 
captain assured me it was all right, and demanded twenty dollars. 
Being in his power I gave it to him, and received in return a pocket¬ 
ful of tickets, guaranteeing the bearer passage from place to place; 
of not one of which places had I ever heard before, except Charles¬ 
ton. 

The cabin was small, dirty, crowded, close, and smoky. Finding a 
warm spot in the deck, over the furnace, and to leeward of the 
chimney, I pillowed myself on my luggage and went to sleep. 

The ringing of the boat’s bell awoke me, after no great lapse of 
time, and I found we were in a small creek, heading southward. 
Presently we reached a wharf, near which stood a locomotive and 
train. A long, narrow plank having been run out, half a dozen white 
men, including myself, went on shore. Then followed as many ne¬ 
groes, who appeared to be a recent purchase of their owner. Owing, 
probably, to an unusually low tide, there was a steep ascent from 
the boat to the wharf, and I was amused to see the anxiety of this 
gentleman for the safe landing of his property, and especially to hear 
him curse them for their carelessness, as if their lives were of much 
greater value to him than to themselves. One was a woman. All car- 
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ried over their shoulders some little baggage, probably all their 
personal eflFects, slung in a blanket; and one had a dog, whose safe 
landing caused him nearly as much anxiety as his own did his owner. 

Xib me da dog, now,” said the dogs owner, standing half way up 
the plank. 

“Damn the dog,” said the negro’s owner; “give me your hand up 
here. Let go of the dog; d ye hear! Let him take care of himself.” 

But the negro hugged the dog, and brought him safely on shore. 

After a short delay the train started: the single passenger car was 
a fine one (made at Wilmington, Delaware), and just sufficiently 
warmed. 1 should have slept again if it had not been that two of the 
six inmates were drunk—one of them uproariously. 

Passing through long stretches of cypress swamps, with occasional 
intervals of either pine-barrens, or clear water ponds, in about two 
hours we came, in the midst of the woods, to the end of the rails. 
In the vicinity could be seen a small tent, a shanty of loose boards, 
and a large, subdued fire, around which, upon the ground, a con¬ 
siderable number of men were stretched out asleep. This was the 
camp of the hands engaged in laying the rails, and who were thus 
daily extending the distance which the locomotive could run. 

The conductor told me that there was here a break of about eighty 
miles in the rail, over which I should be transferred by a stage¬ 
coach, which would come as soon as possible after the driver knew 
that the train had arrived. To inform him of this, the locomotive 
trumpeted loud and long. 

The negro property, which had been brought up in a freight car, 
was immediat(‘ly let out on the stoppage of the train. As it stepped 
on to the platform, the owner asked, “Are you all here?” 

“Yes, massa, we is all heah,” answered one. “Do dysef no harm, for 
we’s all heah,” added another, in an undertone. 

The negroes immediately gathered some wood, and taking a brand 
from the railroad hands, made a fire for themselves; then, all but the 
woman, opening their bundles, wrapped themselves in their blankets 
and went to sleep. The woman, bare-headed, and very inadequately 
clothed as she was, stood for a long time alone, erect and statue¬ 
like, her head bowed, gazing in the fire. She had taken no part in 
the light chat of the others, and had given them no assistance in 
making the fire. Her dress too was not the usual plantation apparel. 
It was all sadly suggestive. 
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The principal other freight of the train was one hundred and 
twenty bales of Northern hay. It belonged, a.s the conductor told me, 
to a planter who lived some twenty miles beyond here, and who had 
bought it in Wilmington at a dollar and a half a hundred weight, to 
feed his mules. Including the steamboat and railroad freight, and 
all the labour of getting it to his stables, its entire cost to him would 
not be much less than two dollars a hundred, or at least four times 
as much as it would have cost to raise and make it in the interior of 
New York or New England. There are not only several forage crops 
whicli can be raised in South Carolina, that cannot be grown on ac¬ 
count of the severity of the winter in the Free States, but, on a farm 
near Fayetteville, a few days before, I had seen a crop of natural 
grass growing in half-cultivated land, dead upon the ground; which, 

1 think, would have made, if it had been cut and well treated in the 
summer, three tons of hay to the acre. The owner of the land said 
that there was no better hay than it would have made, but he hadn’t 
had time to attend to it. He had as much as his hands could do of 
other work at the period of the year when it should have been made. 

Probably the case was similar with the planter who had bought 
this Northern hay at a price four times that which it would have cost 
a Northern farmer to make it. He had preferred to employ his slaves 
at other business. 

The inference must be, either that there was most improbably- 
foolish, bad management, or that the slaves were more profitably 
employed in cultivating cotton, than they could have been in cul¬ 
tivating maize, or other forage crops. 

I put the case, some days afterwards, to an English merchant, who 
had had good opportunities, and made it a part of his business to 
study such matters. 

‘T have no doubt,” said he, “that if hay cannot be obtained here, 
other valuable forage can, with less labour than anywhere at the 
North; and all the Southern agricultural journals sustain this opin¬ 
ion, and declare it to be purely bad management that neglects these 
crops, and devotes labour to cotton, so exclusively. Probably, it is 
so—at the present cost of forage. Nevertheless, the fact is also true, 
as the planters assert, that they cannot afford to apply their labour 
to anything else but cotton. And yet, they complain that the price 
of cotton is so low that there is no profit in growing it, which is evi¬ 
dently false. You see that they prefer buying hay to raising it at, to 
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say the least, three times what it costs your Northern farmers to 
raise it. Of course, if cotton could be grown in New York and Ohio, 
it could be afforded at one-third the cost it is here—say at three cents 
per pound. And that is my solution of the slavery question. Bring 
cotton down to three cents a pound, and there would be more abo¬ 
litionists in South Carolina than in Massachusetts. If that can be 
brought about, in any way—and it is not impossible that we may 
live to see it, as our railways are extended in India, and the French 
enlarge their free-labour plantations in Algiers—there will be an end 
of slavery.” 

It was just one o’clock when the stage-coach came for us. There 
was but one passenger beside myself—a Philadelphia gentleman, 
going to Columbia. We proceeded very slowly for about three miles, 
across a swamp, upon a "corduroy road”; then more rapidly, over 
rough ground, being tossed about in the coach most severely, for 
six or eight miles further. Besides the driver, there was on the box 
the agent or superintendent of the coach line, who now opened the 
doors, and we found ourselves before a log stable, in the midst of 
a forest of large pines. The driver took out a horse, and, mounting 
him, rode off, and we collected wood, splitting it with a hatchet that 
was carried on th(^ coach, and, lighting it from the coach lamp, 
made a lire. It was ver\^ cold, ice half an inch thick, and a heavy 
hoar frost. We complained to the agent that there was no straw in 
the coach bottom, while there were large holes bored in it, that kept 
our feet excessively cold. He said there was no straw to be had in 
the country. They were obliged to bed their horses with pine leaves, 
which were damp, and would be of no service to us. The necessity 
for the holes he did not immediately explain, and we, in the exercise 
of our Yankee? privilege, resolved that they were made with refer¬ 
ence to the habit of expectoration, which we had observed in the 
car to be very general and excessive. 

In about half an hour the driver of the new stage came to us on 
the horse that the first had ridden away. A new set of horses was 
brought out and attached to the coach, and we were driven on again. 
An hour later, the sun rose; we were still in pine-barrens, once in 
several miles passing through a clearing, with a log farm-house, 
and a few negro huts about it; often through cypress swamps, and 
long pools of water. At the end of ten miles we breakfasted, and 
changed horses and drivers at a steam saw-mill. A few miles further 
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on, we were asked to get on the top of the coach, while it was 
driven through a swamp, in which the water was over tlie road, for 
a quarter of a mile, to such a depth that it covered the foot-hoard. 
The horses really groaned, as they pushed the thin ice away with 
their necks, and were very near swimming. The holes in the coach 
bottom, the agent now told us, were to allow tlic water that would 
here enter the body to How out. At the end of these ten miles we 
champed attain, at a cotton planters house-a very neat, well-built 
house, having pine trees about it, but very poor, old, negro quarters. 

Since- the long ford we had kept the top, the inside of the coach 
being wet, and I had been greatly pleased with the driving—the 
coachman, a steady-going sort of a fellow, saying but little to his 
horses, and doing what swearing he thought necessary in English; 
driving, too, with great judgment and skill. The coach was a fine, 
roomy, old-fashioned, fragrant, leathery affair, and the horses the 
best I had seen this side of Virginia. I could not resist expressing 
my pleasure with the whole establishment. The new team was ad¬ 
mirable; four sleek, well-governed, eager, sorrel cf)b.s, and the driver, 
a staid, bronzed-faced man, keeping them tight in hand, drove 
quietly and neatly, his whip in the socket. After about fifteen min¬ 
utes, during which he had been engaged in hushing down their 
too great impetuosity, he took out a large silver hunting-watch, and 
asked what time it was. 

“Quarter past eleven,” said the agent. 

“Twelve minutes past,” said the Philadelphian. 

“Well, fourteen, only, I am,” said the agent. 

“Thirteen,” said I. 

“Just thirteen, I am,” said the driver, slipping back his watch to 
its place, and then, to the agent, “ha’an’t touched a hand of her sinc'e 
I left old Lancaster.” 

Suddenly guessing the meaning of what had been for some time 
astonishing me—“You are from the North?” 1 asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you, too, Mr. Agent?” 

‘Tes, sir.” 

“And the coach, and the cattle, and all?” 

“All from Pennsylvania.” 

“How long have you been here?” 

“We have been here about a fortnight, stocking the road. We com- 
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menced regular trips yesterday. You are the first passenger through, 

. 9 > 

Sir. 

It was, in fact, merely a transfer from one of the old National 
Road lines, complete. After a little further conversation, I asked, 
‘'How do you like the country, here?’' 

“Very nice country/’ said the agent. 

“It’s the cussedest poor country God ever created,” snapped out 
the driver. 

“You hav(i to keep your horses on—” 

^'Shucks! •* damn it.” 

The character of the scenery was novel to me, the surface very 
flat, the soil a fine-grained, silveiy white sand, shaded by a con¬ 
tinuous forest of large pines, which had shed their lower branches, 
so that we could see from tlu' coach-top, to tlie distance^ of a quarter 
of a mile, everything upon the ground. In the swamps, which were 
frequent and extensive, and on their borders, the pines gave place 
to cypresses, with great pedestal trunks, and protuberant roots, 
throwing up an awkward dwarf progeny of shrub, cypress, and 
curious bulbous-like stumps, called “cypress-knees.” Mingled with 
these were a f('w of our common deciduous trees, the white-shafted 
sycamore, the gray beech, and the shrubby blackjack oak, with 
broad leaves, brown and dead, yet glossy, and reflecting the sun¬ 
beams. Somewhat rarely, the red cedar, and more frequently than 
any other except the cypress, the beautiful American holly. Added 
to these, there was often a thick undergrowth of evergreen shrubs. 
Vines and creepers of various kinds grew to the tops of the tallest 
trees and dangled beneath and between their branches, in intricate 
net-work. The tylandria hung in festoons, sometimes several feet in 
length, and often completely clothed the trunks, and every branch of 
the trees in the low ground. It is like a fringe of tangled hair, of a 
light gray pearly colour, and sometimes produces exejuisite effects 
when slightly veiling the dark green, purple, and scarlet of the 
cedar, and the holly with their berries. The mistletoe also grew in 
large, vivid, green tufts, on the ends of the branches of the oldest 
and largest trees. A small fine and wiry dead grass, hardly per¬ 
ceptible, even in the most open ground, from the coach-tops, was 
the only sign of herbage. Large black buzzards were constantly in 
sight, sailing slowly, high above the treetops. Flocks of larks, quails, 

° Husks of maize. 
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and robins were common, as were also doves, swiftly flying in small 
companies. The redheaded woodpecker could at any time be heard 
hammering the old tree-trunks, and would sometimes show himself, 
after his rat-tat, cocking his head archly, and listening to hear if 
the worm moved under the bark. The drivers told me that they had 
on previous days, as they went over the road, seen deer, turkeys, 
and wild hogs. 

At every tenth mile, or thereabout, we changed horses; and, 
generally, were allowed half an hour to stroll in the neighbourhood 
of the stable—the agent observing that we could reach the end of 
the staging some hours before the cars should leave to take us fur¬ 
ther; and, as there were no good accommodations for sleeping there, 
we would pass the time quite as pleasantly on the road. We dined 
at "Marion County House,*' a pleasant little village (and the only 
village we saw during the day), with a fine pine-grove, a broad 
street, a court-house, a church or two, a school-house, and a dozen 
or twenty dwellings. Towards night, we crossed the Great Pedee 
[Pee Dec] of the maps, the Big Pedee of the natives, in a flat boat. 
A large quantity of cotton, in bales, was upon the bank, ready for 
loading into a steamboat—when one should arrive—for Charleston. 

The country was very thinly peopled; lone houses often being 
several miles apart. The large majority of the dwellings were of 
logs, and even those of the white people were often without glass 
windows. In the better class of cabins, the roof is usually built with 
a curve, so as to project eight or ten feet beyond the log-wall; and 
a part of this space, exterior to the logs, is enclosed with boards, mak¬ 
ing an additional small room—the remainder forais an open porch. 
The whole cabin is often elevated on four corner-posts, two or three 
feet from the ground, so that the air may circulate under it. The 
fire-place is built at the end of the house, of sticks and clay, and 
the chimney is carried up outside, and often detached from the 
log-walls; but the roof is extended at the gable, until in a line with 
its outer side. The porch has a railing in front, and a wide shelf at 
the end, on which a bucket of water, a gourd, and hand-basin, are 
usually placed. There are chairs, or benches, in the porch, and you 
often see women sitting at work in it, as in Germany. 

The logs are usually hewn but little; and, of course, as they are 
laid up, there will be wide interstices between them—which are in¬ 
creased by subsequent shrinking. These, very commonly, are not 
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"chinked/' or filled up in any way; nor is the wall lined on the inside. 
Through the chinks, as you pass along the road, you may often see 
all that is going on in the house; and, at night, the light of the fire 
shines brightly out on all sides. 

Cabins, of this class, would almost always be flanked by two or 
three negro huts. The cabins of the poor whites, much the largest in 
number, were of a meaner sort—being mere square pens of logs, 
roofed over, provided with a chimney, and usually with a shed of 
boards, supported by rough posts, before the door. 

Occasionally, where, near the banks of a water-course, the silvery 
sand was darkened by a considerable intermixture of mould, there 
would be a large plantation, with negro-quarters, and a cotton- 
press and gin-house. We passed half a dozen of these, perhaps, dur¬ 
ing the day. Where the owners resided in them, they would have 
comfortable-looking residences, not unlike the better class of New 
England farm-houses. On the largest, however, there was no resi¬ 
dence for the owner, at all, only a small cottage, or whitewashed 
cabin, for the overseer. The negro-cabins, here, were the smallest I 
had seen—I thought not more than twelve feet scjuare, inside. They 
stood in two rows, with a wide street between them. They were built 
of logs, with no windows—no opening at all, except the doorway, 
with a chimney of sticks and mud; with no trees about them, no 
porches, or shades, of any kind. Except for the chimney—the purpose 
of which I should not readily have guessed if 1 had seen one of 
them in New England—I should have conjectured that it had been 
built for a powder-house, or perhaps an ice-house—never for an 
animal to sleep in. 

We stopped, for some time, on this plantation, near where some 
thirty men and women were at work, repairing the road. The women 
were in majority, and were engaged at exactly the same labour as 
the men; driving the carts, loading them with dirt, and dumping 
them upon the road; cutting down trees, and drawing wood by hand, 
to lay across the miry places; hoeing, and shovelling. They were 
dressed in coarse gray gowns, generally very much burned, and 
very dirty; which, for greater convenience of working in the mud, 
were reefed up with a cord drawn tightly around the body, a little 
above the hips—the spare amount of skirt bagging out between this 
and the waist-proper. On their legs were loose leggings, or pieces of 
blanket or bagging wrapped about, and lashed with thongs; and 
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they wore very heavy shoes. Most of them had handkerchiefs, only, 
tied around their heads; some wore men's caps, or old slouched hats, 
and several were bareheaded. 

The overseer rode about among them, on a horse, carrying in his 
hand a raw-hide whip, constantly directing and encouraging them; 
but, as my companion and I, both, several times noticed, as often as 
he visited one end of the line of operations, the hands at the other 
end would discontinue their labour, until he turned to ride towards 
them again. Clumsy, awkward, gross, elephantine in all their move¬ 
ments; pouting, grinning, and leering at us; sly, sensual, and shame¬ 
less, in all their expressions and demeanour; I never before 
had witnessed, 1 thought, anything more revolting than the whole 
scene. 

At length, the overseer dismounted from his horse, and, giving 
him to a boy to take to the stables, got upon the coach, and rode 
with us several miles. From the conversation 1 had with him, as well 
as from what I saw of his conduct in the field, 1 judged that he was 
an uncommonly fit man for his duties; at least ordinarily amiable in 
disposition, and not passionate; but deliberate, watchful, and effi¬ 
cient. I thought he would be not only a good economist, but a firm 
and considerate officer or master. 

If these women, and their cliildren after them, were always nat¬ 
urally and necessarily to remain of the character and capacity 
stamped on their faces—as is probably the opinion of their owner, 
in common with most wealthy South Carolina planters-I don’t 
know that they could be much less miserably situated, or guided 
more for their own good and that of the world, than they were. They 
were fat enough, and didn’t look as if they were at all overworked, 
or harassed by cares, or oppressed by a consciousness of their degra¬ 
dation. If tliat is all—as some think. 

Afterwards, while we were changing at a house near a crossing 
of roads, strolling oflF in the woods for a short distance, I came upon 
two small white-topped waggons, each with a pair of horses feeding 
at its pole; near them was a dull camp fire, with a bake-kettle and 
coffee-pot, some blankets and a chest upon the ground, and an old 
negro sitting with his head bowed down over a meal sack, while a 
negro boy was combing his wool with a common horse-card. “Good 
evening, uncle,” said I, approaching them. “Good evening, sar,” he 
answered, without looking up. 
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‘‘Where are you going?” 

“Well, we ain’t gwine nower, master; we’s peddlin’ tobacco roun/’ 

“Where did you come from?” 

“From Rockingham County, Norf Car’lina, master.” 

“How long have you bccm coming from there?” 

“ ’Twill be seven weeks, to-morrow, sar, sin we leff home.” 

“Have you most sold out?” 

“We had a hundred and seventy-five boxes in both waggons, and 
we’s sold all but sixty. Want to buy some tobacco, master?” (Look- 
iiig up.) 

“No, thank you; 1 am only waiting here, while the coach changes. 
How mueli tobacco is there in a box?” 

“Seventy-fiv(' pound.” 

“Are these the boxes?” 

“No, them is our provision boxes, master. Show de genman some 
of der tobacco, dah.” (To the boy.) 

A couple of negroes here passed along near us; the old man hailed 
them: 

“Ho dah, boys! Doan you want to buy some backey?” 

“No.” (Decidedly.) 

“Well, I’m sorry for it.” (Reproachfully.) 

“Are you bound homeward, now?” I asked. 

“No, master; wish me was; got to sell all our backey fuss; you don’t 
want none, mastcn% does you? Doan you tink it pretty fair tobacco, 
sar? Juss try it: it’s right sweet, reckon you’ll find.” 

“I don’t wish any, thank you; 1 never use it. Is your master with 
you? 

“No, sar; he’s gone across to Marion, to-day.” 

“Do you like to be travelling about, in this way?” 

“Yes, master; I likes it very well.” 

“Better than staying at home, eh?” 

“Well, I likes my country better dan dis; must say dat, master; 
likes my country better dan dis. I’se a free niggar in my country, 
master.” 

“Oh, you are a free man, are you! North Carolina is a better coun¬ 
try than this, for free men, I suppose.” 

“Yes, master, I likes my country de best; I gets five dollar a month 
for dat boy.” (Hastily, to change the subject.) 

“He is your son, is he?” 
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■Yes, sar; he drives dat waggon, I drives ^s; and I haant seen him 

fore, master, for six weeks, till dis mornin. 

"How were you separated?"' 

"We separated six weeks ago, sar, and we agreed to meet here, 
last night. We didn’, dough, till dis mornin'." 

The old man s tone softened, and he regarded his son with earnest¬ 
ness. 

" Tears, dough, we was bofe heah, last night; but I couldn’t find 
urn till dis mornin’. Dis mornin' some niggars tole me dar war a 
niggar camped off yander in de wood; and I knew 'twas him, and I 
went an’ found him right off.” 

"And what wages do you get for yourself?” 

"Ten dollars a month, master.” 

"That's pretty good wages.” 

"Yes, master, any niggar can get good wages if he’s a mind to be 
industrious, no matter wedder he's slave or free.” 

"So you don't like this country as well as North Carolina?” 

"No, master. Fac is, master, ’pears like wite folks doan' ginerally 
like niggars in dis country; day doan’ ginerally talk so to niggars like 
as do in my country; de niggars ain't so happy heah; 'pears like de 
wite folks was kind o' different, somehow. I doan’ like dis country so 
well; my country suits me very well.” 

"Well, I’ve been thinking, myself, the niggers did not look so 
well here as they did in North Carolina and Virginia; they are not 
so well clothed, and they don’t appear so bright as they do there.” 

‘Well, master, Sundays dey is mighty well clothed, dis country; 
'pears like dere an’t nobody looks better Sundays dan dey do. But 
LordI workin’ days, seems like dey haden no close dey could keep 
on ’um at all, master. Dey is a'mos’ naked, wen deys at work, some 
on ’em. Why, master, up in our country, de wite folks—why, some 
on ’em has ten or twelve niggars; dey doan’ hev no real big planta¬ 
tion, like day has heah, but some on ’em has ten or twelve niggars, 
may be, and dey juss lives and talks along wid ’em; and dey treats 
’um most as if dem was dar own chile. Dey doan’ keep no niggars dey 
can’t treat so; dey won't keep ’em, won’t be bodered wid ’em. If 
dey gets a niggar and he doan behave himself, dey won’t keep him; 
dey juss tell him, sar, he must look up anudder master, and if he 
doan’ find hisself one, I tell ’ou, when de trader cum along, dey 
sells him, and he totes him away. Dey allers sell off all de bad nig- 
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gars out of our country; dat’s de way all de bad niggar and all dem 
no-account niggar keep a cumin" down heah; dat"s de way on"t, 
master.” 

“Yes, that’s the way of it, I suppose; these big plantations are not 
just the best thing for niggers, I see that plainly.” 

“Master, you wan’t raise in dis country, was bu?” 

“No; I came from the North.” 

“I tort so, sar; 1 knew bu wan’t one of dis country people; "peared 
lik(^ bu was one o’ my country people, way bu talks; and I loves 
dem kine of people. Won’t you take some whisky, sar? Ileah, you 
hoy! bring dat jug of whisky dah, out o’ my waggon; in dah,—in dat 
box under dem foddar.” 

“No, don’t trouble yourself, 1 am very much obliged to you; but 
1 don’t like to drink whisky.” 

“Like to have you drink some, master, if you’d like it. You’s right 
welcome to it. ’Pears like 1 knew you was one of my country pt^ople. 
Ever been in Greensboro’, master? dat’s in Guilford.” 

“No, I never was there. I came from New York, further North 
than your country.” 

“New York, did ’ou, master? I heerd New York was what dey calls 
a Free State; all de niggars free dah.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Not no slaves at all; well, I expec dat’s a good ting, for all de 
niggars to be free. Greensboro’ is a right comely town; tain’t like 
dese heah Souf Car’lina towns.” 

“I have heard it spoken of as a beautiful town, and there are some 
fine people there.” 

“Yes, dere’s Mr.-, I knows him—he's a mighty good man.” 

“Do you know Mr.-?” 

“O, yes, sar, he’s a mighty fine man, he is, master; ain’t no better 
kind of man dan him.” 

“Well, I must go, or the coach will be kept waiting for me. Good¬ 
bye to you.” 

“Far’well, master, far’well; 'pears like it’s done me good to see a 
man dat’s cum out of my country again. Far'well, master.” 

We took supper at a neat log-cabin, standing a short distance ofF 
the road, with a beautiful evergreen oak, the first I had observed, 
in front of it. There was no glass in the windows, but drapery of 
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white muslin restrained the currents of air, and during the diiy 
would let in sufficient light, while a blazing wood-fire both wanned 
and lighted the room by night A rifle and powder-horn hung near 
the Gre-pkce, and the master of the home, a fine, hearty, companion ¬ 
able fellow, said that he had lately shot three deer, and that there 
were plenty of cats, and foxes, as well as turkeys, hares, squirrels, 
and other small game in the vicinity. It was a perfectly charming 
little backwoods farm-house-good wife, supper, and all; but one 
disagreeable blot darkened the otherwise most agreeable picture of 
rustic civilizutioii-we were waited upon at tabic by two excessively 
dirty, slovcnlv-dressed, negro girls. In the rear of the cabin were two 
hovels, eiich lighted by hirge fires, and appajvntly crowded witli 
other slaves belongiiij^ to the family. 

Between nine and ten at night, we reached the end of the com¬ 
pleted railroad, coming up in search for that we had left the previ¬ 
ous night. There was another camp and fire of the workmen, and in 
a little white frame-house we found a company of engineers. There 
were two trains and locomotives on the track, and a gang of ne¬ 
groes was loading cotton into one of them. 

I strolled off until I reached an opening in the woods, in which 
was a cotton-field and some negro-cabins, and beyond it large 
girdled trees, among which were two negroes with dogs, barking, 
yelping, hacking, shouting, and whistling, after coons and possums. 
Returning to the railroad, I found a comfortable, warm passenger- 
car, and, wrapped in my blanket, went to sleep. At midnight I was 
awakened by loud laughter, and, looking out, saw that the gang of 
negroes had made a fire, and were enjoying a right merry repast. 
Suddenly, one raised such a sound as I never heard before; a long, 
loud, musical shout, rising and falling, and breaking into falsetto, his 
voice ringing through the woods in the clear, frosty night air, like a 
bugle-call. As he finished, the melody was caught up by another, 
and then another, and then by several in chorus. When there was 
silence again, one of them cried out, as if bursting with amusement: 
“Did yer see de dog?—when I began eeohing, he turn roun’ an’ look 
me straight into der face; ha! ha! ha!” and the whole party broke 
into the loudest peals of laughter, as if it was the very best joke they 
had ever heard. 

After a few minutes I could hear one urging the rest to come to 
work again, and soon he stepped towards the cotton bales, saying, 
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“Come, brederen, come; let s go at it; come now, eohol roll away! 
eeoho-eeoho-weeioho-i!”—and the rest taking it up as before, in a 
few moments they all had their shoulders to a bale of cotton, and 
were rolling it up the embankment. 

About half-past three, I was awakened again by the whistle of the 
locomotive, answering, I suppose, the horn of a stage-coach, which 
in a few minutes drove up, bringing a mail. A negro man and woman 
who had been sleeping near me, replenished the fire; two other pas¬ 
sengers came in, and we started. 

In the woods I saw a negro by a fire, while it was still night, shav¬ 
ing shingles very industriously. He did not even stop to look at the 
train. No doubt he was a slave, working by task, and of his own 
accord at night, that he might have the more daylight for his own 
purposes. 

The negroes enjoy fine blazing fires in the open air, and make them 
at every opportunity. The train on this road was provided with a 
man and maid-servant to attend to the fire and wait on tlie passen¬ 
gers—-a very good arrangement, by the way, yet to be adopted on our 
own long passenger trains. When we arrived at a junction where we 
were to change cars, as soon as all the passc'iigers had left the train, 
they also left; but instead of going into the station-house with us, 
they immediately collected some pine branches and chips, and get¬ 
ting a brand from the locomotive, made a fiie upon the ground, and 
seated themselves by it. Other negroes soon began to join them, and 
as they approached were called to: “Doan’ yer cum widout som’ 
wood! Doan’ yer cum widout som’ wood!” and every one had to make 
his contribution. At another place, near a cotton plantation, I found 
a woman collecting pine leaves into heaps, to be carted to the cattle- 
pens. She, too, had a fire near her. “What arc you doing with a fire, 
aunty?” “Oh, jus’ to warm my bans wen dey gits cold, massa.” The 
weather was then almost uncomfortably warm. 

We were running during the forenoon, for a hundred miles, or 
more, in a southerly direction, on nearly a straight course, through 
about the middle of the State of South Carolina. The greater part of 
this distance, the flat, sandy pine barrens continued, scarcely a foot 
of grading, for many miles at a time, having been required in the 
construction of the railroad. As the swamps, which were still fre¬ 
quent, were crossed on piles and tressel-work, the roads must have 
been built very cheaply—the land damages being nothing. We 
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passed from the track of one company to that of another, several 
times during the day-the speed was from fifteen to twent)' miles 
an hour, with long stoppages at the stations. A conductor said they 
could easily run forty miles, and had done it, including stoppages; 
but tliey were forbidden now to make fast time, from the injury it 
did the road-the superstructure being much more shaken and liable 
to displacement in these light sands than on our Northern roads. The 
locomotives that I saw were all made in Philadelphia; tlie cars were 
all from the Hartford, Conn., and Worcester, Mass., manufactories, 
and invariably, elegant and comfortable. The roads seemed to be 
doing a heavy freighting business with cotton. We passed at the 
turn-outs half a dozen trains, with nearly a thousand bales on each, 
but the number of passengers w-as always small. A slave countiy can 
never, it is evident, furnish a passenger traffic of much value. A ma- 
jority of the passenger trains, which I saw used in the South, were 
not paying for the fuel and wages expended in running them. 

For an hour or two we got above the sandy zone, and into the 
second, middle, or “wave” region of the State. The surface here was 
extremely undulating, gracefully swelling and dipping in bluffs and 
dells—the soil a mellow brown loam, with some indications of fer¬ 
tility, especially in the valleys. Yet most of the ground was occupied 
by pine woods (probably old-field pines, on exhausted cotton- 
fields). For a few miles, on a gently sloping surface of the same sort 
of soil, there were some enormously large cotton-fields. 

I saw women working again, in large gangs with men. In one case 
they were distributing manure—ditch scrapings it appeared to be— 
and the mode of operation was this: the manure had been already 
carted into heaps upon the ground; a number of the women were 
carrying it in from the heap in baskets, on their heads, and one in 
her apron, and spreading it with their hands between the ridges on 
which the cotton grew last year; the rest followed with great, long- 
handled, heavy, clumsy hoes, and pulled down the ridges over the 
manure, and so made new ridges for the next planting. I asked a 
young planter who continued with me a good part of the day, why 
they did not use ploughs. He said this was rather rough land, and a 
plough wouldn’t work in it very well. It was light soil, and smooth 
enough for a parade ground. The fact is, in certain parts of South 
Carolina, a plough is yet an almost unknown instrument of tillage. 

About noon we turned east, on a track running direct to Charles- 
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ton. Pine barrens continued alternating with swamp, with some cot¬ 
ton and com fields on the edges of the latter. A few of the pines 
were “boxed” for turpentine; and 1 understood that one or two com¬ 
panies from North Carolina had been operating here for several 
years. Plantations were not very often seen along the road through 
tlie sand; but stations, at which cotton was stored and loading, were 
comparatively frequent. 

At one of the stations an empty car had been attached to the train; 
I had gone into it, and was standing at one end of it, when an elderly 
countryman with a young woman and three little children entered 
and took seats at the other. The old man took oiit a roll of deerskin, 
in which were bank-bills, and some small change. 

“How much did he say ’twould be?” he inquired. 

“Seventy cents.” 

“For both on us?” 

“For each on us.” 

“Both on us, I reckon.” 

“Reckon it’s each.” 

“Fve got jess seventy-five cents in hard money.” 

“Give it to him, and tell him it’s all yer got; reckon he’ll let us go.” 

At this I moved, to attract their attention; the old man started, and 
looked towards me for a moment, and said no more. I soon after¬ 
wards walked out on the platform, passing him, and the conductor 
came in, and collected their fare; I then returned, and stood near 
them, looking out of the window of the door. The old man had a 
good-humoured, thin, withered, very brown face, and there was a 
speaking twinkle in his eye. He was dressed in clothes much of the 
Quaker cut—a broad-brimmed, low hat; white cotton shirt, open in 
front, and without cravat, showing his hairy breast; a long-skirted, 
snuff-coloured coat, of very coarse homespun; short trousers, of 
brown drilling; red woollen stockings, and heavy cow-hide shoes. He 
presently asked the time of day; I gave it to him, and we continued 
in conversation, as follows:— 

“Right cold weather.” 

“Yes.” 

“G’wine to Branchville?” 

“I am going beyond there—to Charleston.” 

“Ah—come from Hamburg this mornin’?” 

“No—from beyond there.” 
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“Did ye?-where’d you come from? 

“From Wilmington.” 

“How long yer ben cornin’?” 

“I left Wilmington night before last, about ten o’clock. I have been 
ever since on the road. 

“Reckon yer a night-bird. 

‘What?” 

“Reckon you are a night-bird-what we calls a night-hawk; keeps 
a goin’ at night, you know.” 

“Ycs-I’ve been going most of two nights." 

“Reckon so; kinder red your eyes is. Live in Charleston, do ye?” 
“No, I live in New York. ’ 

“New York—that’s a good ways, yet, ain’t it?” 
les. 

“Reckon yer arter a chicken, up here.” 

“No.” 

“Ah, ha—reckon ye are.” 

The young woman laughed, lifted her shoulder, and looked out of 
the window. 

“Reckon ye’ll get somebody’s chicken.” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

'The young woman laughed again, and tossed her head. 

“Oh, reckon ye will—ah, ha! But yer mustn’t mind my fun.” 

“Not at all, not at all. Where did j/om come from?” 

"Up here to -; g’wine hum; g’wine to stop down here, next 

deeper. How do you go, w’en you get to Charleston?” 

“I am going on to New Orleans.” 

“Is New York beyond New Orleans?” 

“Beyond New Orleans? Oh, no.” 

“In New Orleans, is’t?” 

“What?” 

“New York is somewhere in New Orleans, ain’t it?” 

“No; it’s the other way—beyond Wilmington.” 

“Oh! Been pretty cold thar?” 

“Yes; there was a foot and a half of snow there, last week, I hear.” 
“Lord o’massy! why! have to feed all the cattle!—whew!—hal— 
whew! don’t wonner ye com’ away.” 

“You are a farmer.” 

“Yes.” 
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“Well, I am a farmer, too.” 

“Be ye—to New York?” 

“Yes; how much land have you got?” 

“A hundred and twenty-five acres; how much have you?” 

“Just about the same. What’s your land worth, here?” 

“Some on’t—what we call swamp-land—kinder low and wet like, 
you know—that’s worth five dollars an acre; and mainly it’s worth a 
dollar and a half or two dollars—that’s takin’ a common trac’ of up¬ 
land. What’s yours worth?” 

“A hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars.” 

“What!” 

“A hundred and fifty to two hundred.” 

“Dollars?” 

“Yes.” 

“Not an acre?” 

<«\r »> 

les. 

“Good Lord! yer might as well buy niggers to oust. Do you work 
any niggers?’' 

“No." 

“May be they don’t have niggers—that is, slaves-~to New York." 

“No, we do not. It’s against the law." 

“Yes, I heerd 'twas, some place. IIow do yer get yer work done?" 

“I hire white inen—lrishmen generally." 

“Do tliey work good?" 

“Yes, better than negroes, I think, and don’t cost nearly as much.” 

“What do yer have to give 'em?” 

“Eight or nine dollars a month, and board, for common hands, by 
the year.” 

“Hi, Lordy! and they work up right smart, do they? Why, yer 
can't get any kind of a good nigger less'n twelve dollars a month.” 

“And board?” 

“And board 'em? yes; and clothe, and blank, and shoe 'em, too.” 

He owned no negroes himself and did not hire any. “7'hey,” his 
family, “made their own crap.” They raised maize, and sweet po¬ 
tatoes, and cow-peas. He reckoned, in general, they made about 
three barrels of maize to the acre; sometimes, as much as five. lie 
described to me, as a novelty, a plough, with “a sort of a wing, like, 
on one side,” that pushed off, and turned over a slice of the ground; 
from which it appeared that he had, until recently, never seen a 
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mould-board; the common ploughs of this country being constructed 
on the same principles as those of the Chinese, and only rooting the 
ground, like a hog or a mole-not cleaving and turning. He had 
never heard of working a plough with more than one horse. He 
was frank and good-natured; embarrassed his daugJrter by coarse 
jokes about herself and her babies, and asked me if I would not go 
home with him, and. when I declined, pressed me to come and see 
them when I retiirned. That I might do so, he gave me directions 
how to get.to his farm; ohseiwing that I must start pretty early in the; 
day—because it would not be safe for a stranger to try to cross the 
swamp after dark. The moment tlie train began to check its speed, 
before stoj^ping at the place at which he was to leave, he said to his 
daughter, ‘'Come, gal! quick now; gather up yer young ones!” and 
stepped out, pulling her after him, on to the platform. As they 
walked off, I noticed that he strode ahead, like an Indian or a gipsy 
man, and she carried in her arms two of the children and a bundle, 
while the third child held to her skirts. 

A party of fashionably-dressed people took the train for Charles¬ 
ton-two families, apparently, returning from a visit to their planta¬ 
tions. They came to the station in handsome coaches. Some minutes 
before the rest, there entered the car, in which I was then again 
alone, and reclining on a bench in the corner, an old nurse, with a 
baby, and two young negro women, having care of half a dozen 
children, mostly girls, from three to fifteen years of age. As they 
closed the door, the negro girls seemed to resume a conversation, or 
quarrel. Their language was loud and obscene, such as I never heard 
before from any but the most depraved and beastly women of the 
streets. Upon observing me, they dropped their voices, but not with 
any appearance of shame, and continued their altercation, until 
their mistresses entered. The white children, in the mean time, had 
listened, without any appearance of wonder or annoyance. The mo¬ 
ment the ladies opened the door, they became silent.® 

® From the Southern Cultivator, June, 1855.—"Children are fond of the com¬ 
pany of negroes, not only because the deference shown tliem makes them feel 
perfectly at ease, but the subjects of conversation are on a level with their ca¬ 
pacity; while the simple tales, and the witch and ghost stories, so common 
among negroes, excite the young imagination and enlist the feelings. If, in this 
association, the child becomes familiar with indelicate, vulgar, and lascivious 
manners and conversation, an impression is made upon the mind and heart, 
which lasts for years—perhaps for life. Could we, in all cases, trace effects to 
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their real causes, I doubt not but many young men and women, of respectable 
parentage and bright prospects, who have made shipwreck of all their earthly 
hopes, have been led to the fatal step by the seeds of corruption which, in the 
days of childhood and youth, were sown in their hearts by the indelicate and 
lascivious manners and conversation of their father's negroes." 

From an Address of Chancellor [William] Harper, prepared for and read be- 
fore the Society for the Advancement of Learning, of South Carolina.— have 
said the tendency of our institution is to elevate tlie female character, as well as 
that of the other sex, for similar reasons. 

“And, permit me to say, that this elevation of the female charac ter is no less 
important and essential to us, than the moral and intellectual cultivation of the 
other sex. It would, indeed, be intolerable, if, when one class of society is neces¬ 
sarily clegradc'd in this respec t, no compensation were made by the superior 
elevation and purity of tlie other. Not only essential purity of conduct, but the 
utmost purity of manne^rs. And, I will add, though it may incur the formidable 
charge of affectation or prudery, a greater severiiy of decorum than is required 
elsewhere, is necessary among us. Always should be strenuously resisted the at¬ 
tempts, which have sometimes been made, to introduce among us the freedom 
of fore?ign European, and, cispecially, of continental manners. Let us say: we 
will not have the manners of South Carolina changed." 
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Chapter VI 
The Rice District 

Soianri^ifl.—While riilinsi, aimlessly, in the suburbs, I cam*' upon i 
Sijuurv iickl, in the imtht <ft opm ])iiit‘-\\<H>d, p,irtiu}]y Jj/clnx-d 
with a diLipkhitfd \yoo(lra p.iHiK^. It proved to ho u ganv-vavd for 
negroes. Dismounting, nial fustciiing my horse to u gate-past. I 
walked in, and found much in the monuments to interest me. Some 
of these were mere billets of wood, others were of brick and miirblc. 
and some were' pieces of plank, cut in the ordinary form of toinb^ 
stones. Many family-lots were inclosed with railings, and a few flow¬ 
ers or evergreen shrubs had sometimes been planted on the graves; 
but these were generally broken down and withered, and the ground 
was overgrown with weeds and briars. I spent some time in examin¬ 
ing the inscriptions, the greater number of which were evidently 
painted by self-taught nc^groes, and were curiously illustrative both 
of their condition and character. I transcribed a few of them, as lit¬ 
erally as possible, as follow: 


SACRED 

TO THE MEMORY 
OF HENRY. Gleve, ho 
Dide January 19 1849 
Age 44. 


BALDWING 
In men of Charles 
who died NOV 
20. The 1846 

aged 62 years Blessed are the 
dead who dieth 
in the Lord 
Even so said 
the SPerit. For 
the Rest From 
Thair 


[The remainder rotted off.] 
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DEAR 
WIFE OF 
JAMES DELBUG 
BORN J814 DIED 1852. 


Ill Memr 
y, of, 

M a 
gare 
-t. Born 
August 
29 and 
dii'd oo 
tober 29 1852 

[The following on marble.] 

To record the worth fidelity and virtue of Ib^yiiolda Watts, (who died 
on the 2d day of May 1829 at the age of 24 years, in giving birth to her 
3d child). 

Reared from infancy by an affectionate mistress and trained by her in 
the patlis of ’'drtue, She was strictly moral in her deportment, faithful and 
devoted in her duty and heart and soul a 

[Sand drifted over the remainder.] 

There were a few others, of similar character to the above, erected 
by whites to the memory of favourite servants. The following was on 
a large brick tomb: — 

This tablet is erected to record the demise of Rev. HENRY CUN¬ 
NINGHAM, Founder and subsequent j^astor of the 2d African Church 
for 39 years, who yielded his spirit to its master the 29 of March 1842, 
aged 83 years. 

[Followed by an inscription to the memory of Mrs. Cunningham.] 

This vault is erected by the 2d African Church, as a token of respect. 

The following is upon a large stone table. The reader will observe 
its date; but I must add that, while in North Carolina, I heard of 
two recent occasions, in which public religious services had been in- 
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terrupted, and the preachers-very estimable coloured men-publicly 

whipped. 

Sacred to the memory of Andrew Brian pastor of 1st colored Baptist 
church in Savannah. God was Pleased to lay his honour near his heart 
and impress the worth and weight of souls ui)on his mind that he was 
constrained to Preach the Gospel to dieng world, particularly to the sable 
sons of airica. though he labored under many disadvantage yet thought 
in the sebooJ of Christ, he was able to bring out new and old out of the 
heasury And ho has done more good among the poor slaves than all the 
learned Doctors in America, He was iin prisoned for the Gospel without 
any ceremony was severely whipped. But while under the lash he told 
his proseciiior he rejoiced not only to be whipped but he was willing for 
to suffer death for the cause of CHRIST. 

He continued preaching the Gospel until Oct 6 1812. He was sup¬ 
posed to be 96 y(jars of age, his remains were interd with peculiar respect 
an address was delivered by the Rev. Mr Johnston Dr. Kolluck Thomas 
Williams and Henry Cunningham He was an honour to human nature an 
ornament to religion and a friend to mankind. His memory is still pre¬ 
cious in the (hearts) of the living. 

Afflicted long he bore the rod 

With calm submission to his maker God, 

His mind was tranquil and serene 
No terrors in his looks was seen 
A Saviours smile dispelled the gloom 
And smoothed the passage to the tomb. 

I heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth! Yea saith the Spirit that 
they may rest from the labours. 

This stone is erected by the First Colored Church as a token of love 
for their most faithful pastor. A.D. 1821. 

Plantation, February [1853],—I left town yesterday morning, on 
horseback, with a letter in my pocket to Mr. X., under whose roof I 
am now writing. The weather was fine, and, indeed, since I left Vir¬ 
ginia, the weather for out-of-door purposes has been as fine as can 
be imagined. The exercise of walking or of riding warms one, at any 
time between sunrise and sunset, sufficiently to allow an overcoat to 
be dispensed with, while the air is yet brisk and stimulating. The 
public-houses are overcrowded with Northerners, who congratulate 
themselves on having escaped from the severe cold, of which they 
hear from home. 
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All, however, who know the country, out of the large towns, say 
that they have suffered more from cold here than ever at the North; 
because, except at a few first-class hotels, and in the better sort of 
mansions and plantation residences, any provision for keeping 
houses warm is so entirely neglected. It is, indeed, too cool to sit 
quietly, even at midday, out of sunshine, and at night it is often 
frosty. As a general rule, with such exceptions as 1 have indicated, 
it will be full two hours after one has asked for a fire in his room be¬ 
fore the servants can be got to make it. The expedient of closing a 
door or window to exclude a draught of cold air seems really to be 
unknown to the negroes. From the time I left Richmond, until I ar¬ 
rived at Charleston, I never but once knew a servant to close the 
door on leaving a room, unless he was requested at the moment to 
do so. 

The public-houses of the smaller towns, and the country houses 
generally, are so loosely built, and so rarely have unbroken glass 
windows, that to sit by a fire, and to avoid remaining in a draught at 
the same time, is not to be expected. 

As the number of Northerners, and especially of invalids, who 
come hither in winter, is every year increasing, more comfortable 
accommodations along the line of travel must soon be provided; if 
not by native, then by Northern enterprise. Some of the hotels in 
Florida, indeed, are already, I understand, under the management 
of Northerners; and this winter, cooks and waiters have been pro¬ 
cured for them from the North. I observe, also, that one of them 
advertises that meats and vegetables are received by every steamer 
from New York. 

Whenever comfortable quarters, and means of conveyance are 
extensively provided, at not immoderately great expense, there must 
be a great migration here every winter. The climate and the scenery, 
as well as the society of the more wealthy planters’ families, are at¬ 
tractive, not to invalids alone, but even more to men and women 
who are able to enjoy invigorating recreations. Nowhere in the 
world could a man, with a sound body and a quiet conscience, live 
more pleasantly, at least as a guest, it seems to me, than here where 
I am. I was awakened this morning by a servant making a fire in 
my chamber. Opening the window, I found a clear, brisk air, but 
without frost—the mercury standing at 35® F. There was not a sign of 
winter, except that a few cypress trees, hung with seed attached to 
pretty pendulous tassels, were leafless. A grove which surrounded 
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the house was all in dark verdure; there were green oranges on 
trees nearer the window; the buds were swelling on a jessamine- 
vine, and a number of camelia-japonicas were in full bloom; one 
of them, at least seven feet high, and a large eompact shrub, must 
have had several hundred blossoms on it. Sparrows were chirping, 
doves cooing, and a mocking-bird whistling loudly. I walked to the 
stable, and saw clean and neatly-dressed negroes grooming thor¬ 
ough-bred horses, which pawed the ground, and tossed their heads, 
and drew deep inspirations, and danced as they were led out, in 
exuberance of animal spirits; and 1 felt as they did. We di ove ten 
miles to church, in the forenoon, witlj the carriage-top thrown back, 
and with our overcoats laid aside; nevertheless, when we returned, 
and came into the house, we found a crackling wood fire, as com¬ 
fortable as it was cheerful. Two lads, the sons of my host, had re¬ 
turned the night before from a “marooning party," with a boat-load 
of venison, wild fowl, and fish; and at dinner this evening there were 
delicacies which are to bt; had in perfection, it is said, nowhere 
else than on this coast. The woods and waters around us idjound, 
not only with game, but with most interesting subjects of observation 
to the naturalist and the artist. Everything encourages cheerfulness, 
and invites to healthful life. 

Now to think how people are baking in their ov(‘u-houses at home, 
or waddling out in the deep snow or mud, or across the frozen ruts, 
wrapped up to a Falstaffian rotundity in flannels and furs, one can 
but wonder that those, who have meaTis, stay there, any more than 
these stay here in summer; and that my host would no more think 
of doing than the wild-goose. 

But I must tell how I got here, and what I saw by the way. 

A narrow belt of cleared land—“vacant lots”—only separated the 
town from the pine forest—that great broad forest which extends un¬ 
interruptedly, and merely dotted with a few small com and cotton 
fields, from Delaware to Louisiana. 

Having some doubt about the road, I asked a direction of a man 
on horseback, who overtook and was passing me. In reply, he said 
it was a .straight road, and we should go in company for a mile or 
two. He inquired if I was a stranger; and, when he heard that I was 
from the North, and now first visiting the South, he remarked that 
there was “no better place for me to go to than that for which I had 
inquired. Mr. X. was a very fine man—rich, got a splendid planta- 
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tion, lived well, had plenty of company always, and there were a 
number of other show plantations near his. He reckoned I would 
visit some of them.” 

1 asked what lie meant by *‘show plantations.” ‘'Plantations be¬ 
longing to rich people,” he said, “where they had ever)^thing fixed 
up nice. There were several places that had that name; their own¬ 
ers always went out and lived on them part of the year, and kept 
a kind of open house, and were always ready to receive company. 
He reckoned 1 might go and stay a month round on them kind of 

places on-River, and it would not cost me a cent. They always 

had a great many Northerners going to see tlami, those gentlemen 
had. Almost every Northerner that came here was invited right out 
to visit some of them; and, in summer, a good many of them went 
to the North themselves.” 

(It was not till long afterwards, long after the above paragraph 
was first printed, that I fully comprehended the significance of the 
statement, that on the show plantations it would not cost me a cent.) 

During the forenoon my road continued broad and straight, and 
I was told that it was the chief outlet and thoroughfare of a very 
extensive agricultural district. There was very little land in cultiva¬ 
tion within sight of tlie road, however; not a mile of it fenced, in 
twenty, and the only houses were log-cabins. The soil varied from 
a coarse, clean, yellow sand, to a dark, brown, sandy loam. There 
were indications that much of the land had, at some time, been 
under cultivation—had been worn out, and deserted. 

Long teams of mules, driven by negroes, toiled slowly towards 
the town, with loads of rice or cotton. A stage-coach, with six horses 
to drag it through the heavy road, covered me, as it passed, with 
dust; and once or twice, I met a stylish carriage with fashionably- 
clad gentlemen and ladies, and primly-liveried negro-servants; but 
much the greatest traffic of the road was done by small one-horse 
carts, driven by white men, or women. 

These carts, all but their wheels, which come from the North, 
look as if they were made by their owners, in the woods, with no 
better tools than axes and jack-knives. Very little iron is used in 
their construction; the different parts being held together by wooden 
pins, and lashings of hide. The harness is made chiefly of ropes and 
undressed hide; but there is always a high-peaked riding-saddle, in 
which the driver prefers to sit, rather than on his cart. Once, I met 
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a woman riding in this way, with a load of children in the cart be¬ 
hind her. From the axle-tree often hung a gourd, or an iron kettle. 
One man carried a rifle on his jwmmel. Sometimes, these carts would 
contain a single bale of cotton, more commonly, an assorted cargo 
of maize, sweet potatoes, poultry, game, hides, and peltry, with, al¬ 
ways, some bundles of corn-leaves, to be fed to the horse. Women 
and children were often passengers, or travelled on foot, in com¬ 
pany with the carts, which were usually furnished with a low tilt. 
Many of them, I found, had been two or three da^^s on the road, 
bringing down a little crop to market; whole families coining with it, 
to get reclothed with the j)roceeds. 

The men with the carts were generally slight, with high clu'ek- 
bones and sunken eyes, and were of less than tlie usual stature of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. They were dressed in long-skirted home- 
spun coats, wore slouched hats, and hea\y boots, outside their 
trousers. As they met me, they usually bowed, and often offered a 
rcmurk upon the weather, or the roads, in a bold, but not uncourte- 
ous manner—showing themselves to be, at least, in one respect, better 
off than the majority of Europemn peasants, whose educated servility 
of character rarely fails to manifest itself, when they meet a well- 
dressed stranger. 

The household markets of most of the Southern towns seem to 
be mainly supplied by the poor country people, who, driving in this 
style, bring all sorts of produce to exchange for such small stores 
and articles of apparel as they must needs obtain from the shops. 
Sometimes, owing to the great extent of the back country from which 
the supplies are gathered, they are offered in great abundance and 
variety: at other times, from the want of regular market-men, there 
will be a scarcity, and prices will be very high. 

A stranger cannot but express surprise and amusement at the ap¬ 
pearance and manners of these country traffickers in the market¬ 
place. The “wild Irish” hardly differ more from the English gentry 
than these rustics from the better class of planters and towns-people, 
with whom the traveller more commonly comes in contact. Their 
language even is almost incomprehensible, and seems exceedingly 
droll, to a Northern man. I have found it quite impossible to report 
it. I shall not soon forget the figure of a little old white woman, wear¬ 
ing a man’s hat, smoking a pipe, driving a little black bull with 
reins; sitting herself bolt upright, upon the axle-tree of a little truck. 
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on which she was returning from market. I was riding with a gentle¬ 
man of the town at the time, and, as she bowed to him with an ex¬ 
pression of ineffable self-satisfaction, I asked if he knew her. He 
had known her for twenty years, he said, and until lately she had 
always come into town about once a week, on foot, bringing fowls, 
eggs, potatoes, or herbs, for sale in a basket. The bull she had prob¬ 
ably picked up astray, when a calf, and reared and broken it her¬ 
self; and the cart and harness she had made herself; but he did not 
think any lady in the land felt richer than she did now, or prouder of 
her establishment. 

In the afternoon, I left the main road, and, towards night, reached 
a much more cultivated district. The forest of pines still extended 
uninterruptedly on one side of the way, but on the other was a con¬ 
tinued succession of very large fields, of rich dark soil—evidently re¬ 
claimed swamp-land—which had been cultivated the previous year, 
in Sea Island cotton. Beyond them, a flat surface of still lower land, 
with a silver thread of water curling through it, extended, Holland- 
like, to the horizon. Usually at as great a distance as a quarter of a 
mile from the road, and from half a mile to a mile apart, were the 
residences of the planters—white houses, with groves of evergreen 
trees about them; and between these and the road were little villages 
of slave-cabias. 

My directions not having been suflSciently explicit, I rode in, by 
a private lane, to one of these. It consisted of some thirty neatly- 
whitewashed cottages, with a broad avenue, planted with Pride-of- 
China trees between them. 

The cottages were framed buildings, boarded on the outside, with 
shingle roofs and brick chimneys; they stood fifty feet apart, with 
gardens and pig-yards, enclosed by palings, between them. At one, 
which was evidently the “sick house,” or hospital, there were several 
negroes of both sexes, wrapped in blankets, and reclining on the 
door steps or on the ground, basking in the sunshine. Some of them 
looked ill, but all were chatting and laughing as I rode up to make 
an inquiry. I learned that it was not the plantation I was intending 
to visit, and received a direction, as usual, so indistinct and incorrect 
that it led me wrong. 

At another plantation which I soon afterwards reached, I found 
the “settlement” arranged in the same way, the cabins only being of 
a slightly different form. In the middle of one row Was a well-house. 
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and opposite it, on the other row, was a mill-house, with stones, at 
which the negroes grind their corn. It is a kind of pestle and mortar; 
and I was informed afterwards that the negroes prefer to take their 
allowance of com and crack it for themselves, rather than to re¬ 
ceive meal, because they think tlie mill-ground meal does not make 
as sweet bread. 

At the head of the settlement, in a garden looking down the street, 
was an overseers house, and here the road divid('d, miming each 
way at right angles; on one side to barns and a landing on the river, 
on the other toward the mansion of the proprietor. A negro boy 
opened the gate of the hitter, and I entered. 

On the either side, at fifty feet distant, were rows of old live-oak 
trees, their branches and hvigs slightly hung with a delicate fringe 
of gray moss, and their dark, shining, green foliage, meeting and 
intenningling naturally but densely overhead. The sunlight streamed 
through, and played aslant the lustrous leaves, and fluttering pendu¬ 
lous moss; the arch was low and broad; the trunks were huge and 
gnarled, and there was a heavy groining of strong, rough, knotty, 
branches. I stopped my horse and held my breath; I thought of old 
Kit North’s rhapsody on trees; and it was no rhapsody—it was all 
here, and real: "Light, shade, shelter, coolness, freshness, music, 
dew, and dreams dropping through their umbrageous twilight- 
dropping direct, soft, sweet, soothing, and restorative from heaven.” 

Alas! no angels; only little black babms, toddling about with an 
older child or two to watch them, occupied the aisle. At the upper 
end was the owner’s mansion, with a circular court-yard around it, 
and an irregular plantation of great trees; one of the oaks, as I 
afterwards learned, seven feet in diameter of trunk, and covering 
with its branches a circle of one hundred and twenty feet in diam¬ 
eter. As I approached it, a smart servant came out to take my horse. 

I obtained from him a direction to the residence of the gentleman 
I was searching for, and rode away, glad that I had stumbled into 
so charming a place. 

After riding a few miles further I reached my destination. 

Mr. X. has two plantations on the river, besides a large tract of 
poor pine forest land, extending some miles back upon the upland, 
and reaching above the malarious region. In the upper part of this 
pine land is a house, occupied by his overseer during the malarious 
season, when it is dangerous for any but negroes to remain during 
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the night in the vicinity of the swamps or rice-fields. Even those few 
who have been born in the region, and have grown up subject to 
the malaria, are said to be generally weakly and short-lived. The 
negroes do not enjoy as good health on rice plantations as elsewhere; 
and the greater difficulty with which their lives are preserved, 
through infancy especially, shows that the subtle poison of the 
miasma is not innocuous to them; but Mr. X. boasts a steady increase 
of his negro stock, of five per cent, per annum, which is Yietter than 
is averaged on tlu? plantations of the interior. 

The plantation which contains Mr. X.’s winter residence has but 
a small extent of rice-land, the greater part of it being reclaimed up¬ 
land swamp soil, suitable for the culture of Sea Island cotton. The 
other plantation contains over five hundred acres of rice-land, fitted 
for irrigation; tin' remainder is unusually fertile reclaimed upland 
swamp, and some hundred acres of it are cultivated for maize and 
Sea Island cotton. 

There is a “negro settlement*' on each; but both plantations, al¬ 
though a mile or two apart, are worked together as one, under one 
overseer—the hands being drafted from one to another as their la¬ 
bour is required. .Somewhat over seven hundr('d acres are at the 
present time under the plough in the two plantations: the whole 
number of negroes is two hundred, and they are reckoned to be 
equal to about one hundred prime hands—an unusual strength for 
that number of all classes. The overseer lives, in winter, near the 
settlement of the larger plantation, Mr. X. near that of the smaller. 

It is an old family estate, inherited by Mr. X.’s wife, who, with 
her children, was born and brought up upon it in close intimacy with 
the negroes, a large proportion of whom were also included in her 
inheritance, or have b(^cn since born upon the estate. Mr. X. himself 
is a New England fanner’s son, and has been a successful merchant 
and manufacturer. 

The patriarchal institution should be seen here under its most 
favourable aspects; not only from the ties of long family association, 
common traditions, common memories, and, if ever, common in¬ 
terests, betw^een the slaves and their rulers, but, also, from the 
practical talent for organization and administration, gained among 
the rugged fields, the complicated looms, and the exact and com¬ 
prehensive counting-houses of New England, which directs the la¬ 
bour. 
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The house-servants are more intelligent, understand and perform 
their duties better, and are more appropriately dressed, than any I 
have seen before. The labour required of them is light, and they 
are treated with much more consideration for their health and com¬ 
fort than is usually given to that of free domestics. They live in 
brick cabins, adjoining the house and stables, and one of these, into 
which I have looked, is neatly and comfortably furnished. Several 
of the house-servants, as is usual, are mulattoes, and good-looking. 
The mulattoes arc generally preferred for in-door occupations. 
Slaves brought up to house-w’ork dread to be employed at Held- 
labour; and those ucciistomed to the comparatively unconstrained 
life of tlie negro-s('ttlement, detest the close control and careful 
movements required of the house-servants. It is a punishment for 
a lazy field-hand, to employ him in menial duties at the house, as 
it is to set a sneaking sailor to do the work of a cabin-servant; and 
it is equally a punishment to a neglectful house-servant, to banish 
him to the field-gangs. All the household economy is, of course, car¬ 
ried on in a style appropriate to a wealthy gentleman s residence— 
not more so, nor less so, that I observe, than in an establishment of 
similar grade at the North. 

It is a custom with Mr. X., when on the estate, to look each day at 
all the work going on, inspect the buildings, boats, embankments, 
and sluice-ways, and examine the sick. Yesterday I accompanied 
him in one of these daily rounds. 

After a ride of several miles through the woods, in the rear of the 
plantations we came to his largest negro-settlement. There was a 
street, or common, two hundred feet wide, on which the cabins of 
the negroes fronted. Each cabin was a framed building, the walls 
boarded and whitewashed on the outside, lathed and plastered 
within, the roof shingled; forty-two feet long, twenty-one feet wide, 
divided into two family tenements, each twenty-one by twenty-one; 
each tenement divided into three rooms—one, the common house¬ 
hold apartment, twenty-one by ten; each of the others (bedrooms), 
ten by ten. There was a brick fire-place in the middle of the long 
side of each living room, the chimneys rising in one, in the middle 
of the roof. Besides these rooms, each tenement had a cock-loft, en¬ 
tered by steps from the household room. Each tenement is occupied, 
on an average, by five persons. There were in them closets, with 
locks and keys, and a varying quantity of rude furniture. Each cabin 
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stood two hundred feet from the next, and the street in front of them 
being two hundred feet wide, they were just that distance apart 
each way. The people were nearly all absent at work, and had 
locked their outer doors, taking the keys with them. Each cabin has 
a front and back door, and each room a window, closed by a wooden 
shutter, swinging outward, on hinges. Between each tenement and 
the next house, is a small piece of ground, inclosed with palings, in 
which are coops of fowl witli chickens, hovels for nests, and for 
sows with pig. There were a great many fowls in the street. The 
negroes’ swine are allowed to run in the woods, each owner having 
his own distinguished by a peculiar mark. In the rear of the yards 
were gardens—a half-acre to each family. Internally the cabins ap¬ 
peared dirty and disordered, which was rather a pleasant indication 
that their home-life was not much interfered with, though I found 
certain police regulations were enforced. 

The cabin nearest the overseers house was used as a nursery. 
Having driven up to this, Mr. X. inquired first of an old nurse how 
the children were; whether there had been any births since his last 
visit; spoke to two convalescent young mothers, who were lounging 
on the floor of the portico, with the children, and then asked if there 
were any sick people. 

“Nobody, oney dat boy, Sam, sar.” 

“What Sam is that?” 

“Dat little Sam, sar; Tom’s Sue’s Sam, sar.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“Don’ ’spec dere’s noting much de matter wid him now, sar. He 
came in Sa’dy, complainin’ he had de stojuach-ache, an’ I gin him 
some ile, sar; ’spec he mus’ be well, dis time, but he din go out dis 
momin’.” 

“Well, I’ll see to him.” 

Mr. X. went to Tom’s Sue’s cabin, looked at the boy, and, con¬ 
cluding that he was well, though he lay abed, and pretended to cry 
with pain, ordered him to go out to work. Then, meeting the over¬ 
seer, who was just riding away, on some business of the plantation, 
he remained some time in conversation with him, while I occupied 
myself in making a sketch of the nursery and street of the settlement 
in my note-book. On the verandah and the steps of the nursery, 
there were twenty-seven children, most of them infants, that had 
been left there by their mothers, while they were working their tasks 
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in the fields. They probably make a visit to them once or twice dur¬ 
ing the day, to nurse them, and receive them to take to their cabins, 
or where they like, when they have finished tlieir tasks-generally 
in the middle of the afternoon. The older children ere fed with por¬ 
ridge, by the general nurse. A number of girls, eight or ten years old, 
were occupied in holding and tending tlie youngest infants. Those 
a little oJder-the crawlers-were in tlie pen, and those big enough 
to toddle were playing on the steps, or before the iioiise. Some of 
these, with two or three bigger ones, were singing and dancing about 
a fire that they had made on the ground. They were not at all dis¬ 
turbed or interrupted in their amusement by the presence of their 
owner and myself. At twelve years of age, the children are first put 
to regular field-work; until then no labour is required of them, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, occasionally they are charged with some light kind 
of duty, such as frightening birds from corn. When first sent to the 
field, one quarter of an able-bodied hand's day’s work is ordinarily 
allotted to them, as their task. 

From the settlement, we drove to the “miir’—not a flouring mill, 
though I believe there is a run of stones in it—but a monster barn, 
with more extensive and better machinery for threshing and storing 
rice, driven by a steam-engine, than I have ever seen used for grain 
before. Adjoining the mill-house were shops and sheds, in which 
blacksmiths, carpenters, and other mechanics—all slaves, belonging 
to Mr. X.—were at work. He called my attention to the excellence of 
their workmanship, and said that they exercised as much ingenuity 
and skill as the ordinary mechanics that he was used to emj)loy in 
New England. He pointed out to me some carpenter s work, a part 
of which had been executed by a New England mechanic, and a part 
by one of his own hands, which indicated that the latter was much 
the better workman. 

I was gratified by this, for I had been so often told, in Virginia, by 
gentlemen anxious to convince me that the negro was incapable of 
being educated or improved to a condition in which it would be safe 
to trust him with himself—that no negro-mechanic could ever be 
taught, or induced to work carefully or nicely—that I had begun to 
believe it might be so. 

We were attended through the mill-house by a respectable¬ 
looking, orderly, and quiet-mannered mulatto, who was called, by 
his master, “the watchman.” His duties, however, as they were de- 
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scribed to me, were those of a steward, or intendant. He carried, by 
a strap at his waist, a very large number of keys, and had charge of 
all the stores of provisions, tools, and materials of the plantations, 
as well as of all their produce, before it was shipped to market. He 
weighed and measured out all the rations of the slaves and the 
cattle; superintended the mechanics, and made and repaired, as was 
necessary, all the machinery, including the steam-engine. 

In all these departments, his authority was superior to that of the 
overseer. The overseer received his private allowance of family pro¬ 
visions from him, as did also the head-servant at the mansion, who 
was his brother. His responsibility was much greater than that of 
the overseer; and Mr. X. said he would trust him with much more 
than he would any overseer he had ever known. 

Anxious to learn how this trustworthiness and intelligence, so un¬ 
usual in a slave, had been developed or ascertained, I inquired of 
his history, which was briefly as follows. 

Being the son of a favourite house-servant, he had been, as a child, 
associated with the white family, and received by chance something 
of the early education of the' white children. When old enough, he 
had been employed, for some years, as a waiter; but, at his own re¬ 
quest, was eventually allowed to learn the blacksmith’s trade, in the 
plantation shop. Showing ingenuity and takmt, he was afterwards 
employed to make and repair the plantation cotton-gins. Finally, 
his owner took him to a steam-engine builder, and paid $500 to have 
him instructed as a machinist. After he had become a skilful work¬ 
man, he obtained employment as an engineer; and for some years 
continued in this occupation, and was allowed to spend his wages 
for himself. Finding, however, that he was acquiring dissipated 
habits, and wasting his earnings, Mr. X. eventually brought him, 
much against his inclinations, back to the plantations. Being allowed 
peculiar privileges, and given duties wholly flattering to his self- 
respect, he soon became contented; and, of course was able to be 
extremely valuable to his owner. 

I have seen another slave-engineer. The gentleman who employed 
him told me that he was a man of talent, and of great worth of char¬ 
acter. He had desired to make him free, but his owner, who was a 

member of the Board of Brokers, and of Dr.-’s Church, in New 

York, believed that Providence designed the negro race for slavery, 
and refused to sell him for that purpose. He thought it better that he 
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(his owner) should continue to receive two hundred dollars a year 
for his services, while he continued able to work, because tlien, as 
he said, he should feel responsible that he did not starve, or come 
upon the public for a support, in his old age. The man himself, hav¬ 
ing light and agreeable duties, well provided for, furnished with 
plenty of spending money by his employer, patronized and flattered 
by the white people, honoured and looked up to by those of his own 
colour, was rather indifl'erent in the matter; or even, perhaps, pre¬ 
ferred to remain a slave, to being transported for life to Africa. 

The watchman was a fine-looking fellow: as we were returning 
from ehiireb, on Sunday, he had passed us, well dressed and well 
mounted, and as he raised his hat, to salute us, there was nothing 
in his manner or appearance, except his colour, to distinguish him 
from a gemtleman of good breeding and fortune. 

When we were leaving the house, to go to church, on Sunday, 
after all the white family had entered their carriages, or mounted 
their horses, the head house-servant also mounted a horse—as he 
did so, slipping a coin into the hands of the boy who had been 
holding him. Afterwards, we passed a family of negroes, in a light 
waggon, the oldest among tliem driving the horse. On my inquiring 
if the slaves were allowed to take horses to drive to church, I was 
infonned that in each of these three cases, the horses belonged to 
the negroes who were driving or riding them. The old man was in¬ 
firm, and Mr. X. had given him a horse, to enable him to move 
about. He was probably employed to look after the cattle at pasture, 
or at something in which it was necessary, for his usefulness, that he 
should have a horse: I say this, because I afterwards found, in similar 
cases on other plantations, that it was so. But the watchman and the 
house-servant had bought their horses with money. The watchman 
was believed to own three horses; and, to account for his wealth, 
Mr. X. s son told me that his father considered him a very valuable 
servant, and frequently encouraged his good behaviour with hand¬ 
some gratuities. He receives, probably, considerably higher wages, in 
fact (in the form of presents), than the white overseer. He knew his 
father gave him two hundred dollars at once, a short time ago. The 
watchman has a private house, and, no doubt, lives in considerable 
luxury. 

Will it be said, “therefore. Slavery is neither necessarily degrad¬ 
ing nor inhumane’7 On the other hand, so far as it is not, there is no 
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apology for it. It is possible, though not probabk', tliat tliis fine fel¬ 
low, if he had been born a free man, would be no better employed 
than he is here; but, in that case, where is the advantage? Certainly 
not in the economy of the arrangement. And if he were self-depend¬ 
ent, if, especially, he had to provide for the present and future of 
those he loved, and was able to do so, would he not necessarily live 
a happier, stronger, better, and more respectable man? 

After passing through tool-rooms, corn-rooms, mule-stablcs, store¬ 
rooms, and a large garden, in which vegetables to be distributed 
among the negroes, as well as for the family, are grown, we walked 
to the rice-land. It is divided by embankments into fields of about 
twenty acres each, but varying somewhat in size, according to the 
course of the river. The arrangements are such that each field may 
be flooded independently of the rest, and they are subdivided by 
open ditches into rectangular plats of a quarter acre each. We first 
proceeded to where twenty or thirty women and girls were engaged 
in raking together, in heaps and winrows, the stubble and rubbish 
left on the field after the last crop, and burning it. The main object 
of this operation is to kill all the seeds of weeds, or of rice, on the 
ground. Ordinarily it is done by tasks—a certain number of the small 
divisions of the field being given to each hand to burn in a day; 
but owing to a more than usual amount of rain having fallen lately, 
and some other causes, making the work harder in some places than 
others, the women were now working by the day, under the direc¬ 
tion of a “driver,” a negro man, who walked about among them, 
taking care that they left nothing unburned. Mr. X. inspected the 
ground they had gone over, to see whether the driver had done his 
duty. It had been sufficiently well burned, but not more than a 
quarter as much ground had been gone over, he said, as was usually 
burned in task-work,—and he thought they had been vcTy lazy, and 
reprimanded them. The driver made some little apology, but the 
women offered no reply, keeping steadily and, it seemed, sullenly, 
on at their work. 

In the next field, twenty men, or boys, for none of them looked 
as if they were full-grown, were ploughing, each with a single mule, 
and a light, New-York-made plough. The soil was friable, the 
ploughing easy, and the mules proceeded at a smart pace; the fur¬ 
rows were straight, regular, and well turned. Tlieir task was nomin¬ 
ally an acre and a quarter a day; somewhat less actually, as the 
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measure includes the space occupied by the ditches, which are two 
to three feet wide, running around each quarter of an acre. Tlie 
ploughing gang was superintended by a driver, who was provided 
with a watch; and while we were looking at them he called out that 
it was twelve o’clock. The mules were immediately taken from the 
ploughs, and the plough-boys mounting them, leapt the ditelies, and 
cantered off to the stables, to feed them. One or two were ordered 
to take their ploughs to the blacksmith, for repairs. 

The ploughmen got their dinner at this time: those not using 
horses do not usually dine till they have Snished their tasks; but 
this, I believe, is optional with them. They commence work, I was 
told, at sunrise, and at about eight o’clock have breakfast brought 
to them in the field, each hand having left a bucket with the cook 
for that purpose. All who are working in connection, leave their 
work together, and gather about a fire, where they generally spend 
about half an hour. The provisions furnished, consist mainly of meal, 
rice, and vegetables, with salt and molasses, and occasionally bacon, 
fish, and coffee. The allowance is a peck of meal, or an equivalent 
quantity of rice per week, to each working hand, old or young, be¬ 
sides small stores. Mr. X. says that he has lately given a less amount 
of meat than is now usual on plantations, having observed that the 
general health of the negroes is not as good as fonnerly, when no 
meat at all was customarily given them. (The general impression 
among planters is, that the negroes work much better for being 
supplied with three or four pounds of bacon a week.) 

Leaving the rice-land, we went next to some of the upland fields, 
where we found several other gangs of negroes at work; one entirely 
of men engaged in ditching; another of women, and another of boys 
and girls, “listing” an old corn-field with hoes. All of them were 
working by tasks, and were overlooked by negro drivers. They all 
laboured with greater rapidity and cheerfulness than any slaves I 
have before seen; and the women struck their hoes as if they were 
strong, and well able to engage in muscular labour. The expression 
of their faces was generally repulsive, and their ensemble anything 
but agreeable. The dress of most was uncouth and cumbrous, dirty 
and ragged; reefed up, as I have once before described, at the hips, 
so as to show their heavy legs, wrapped round with a piece of old 
blanket, in lieu of leggings or stockings. Most of them worked with 
bare arms, but wore strong shoes on their feet, and handkerchiefs on 
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their heads; some of them were smoking, and each gang had a fire 
burning on the ground, near where they were at work, by which to 
light their pipes and warm their breakfast. Mr. X. said this was al¬ 
ways their custom, even in summer. To each gang a boy or girl was 
also attached, whose business it was to bring water for them to drink, 
and to go for anything required by the driver. The drivers would 
frequently call back a hand to go over again some piece of his or her 
task that had not been worked to his satisfaction, and were con¬ 
stantly calling to one or another, with a harsh and peremptory voice, 
to strike harder, or hoe deeper, and otherwise taking care that the 
work was well done. Mr. X. asked if Little Sam (“Tom’s Sue’s Sam”) 
worked yet with the “thn^e-quarter” hands, and learning that he 
did, ordered him to be put witli the full hands, observing that though 
rather short, he was strong and stout, and, being twenty years old, 
well able to do a man’s work. 

The field-hands are all divided into four class(^s, according to their 
physical capacities. The children beginning as “(piarter-hands,” ad¬ 
vancing to “half-hands,” and then to “three-quarter hands”; and, 
finally, when mature, and able-bodied, healthy, and strong, to “full 
hands.” As they decline in strength, from age, sickness, or other 
cause, they retrograde in the scale, and proportionately less labour 
is required of them. Many, of naturally weak frame, never are put 
among the full hands. Finally, the aged are left out at the annual 
classification, and no more regular field-work is required of them, 
although they are generally provided with some light, sedentary 
occupation. I saw one old woman picking “tailings” of rice out of a 
heap of chaff, an occupation at which she was probably not earning 
her salt. Mr. X. told me she was a native African, having been 
brought when a girl from the Guinea coast. She spoke almost un¬ 
intelligibly; but after some other conversation, in which 1 had not 
been able to understand a word she said, he jokingly proposed to 
send her back to Africa. She expressed her preference to remain 
where she was, very emphatically. “Why?” She did not answer 
readily, but being pressed, threw up her palsied hands, and said fu¬ 
riously, “I lubs bu, mas’r, oh, I lubs bu. I don’t want go way 
from bu.” 

The field-hands are nearly always worked in gangs, the strength 
of a gang varying according to the work that engages it; usually it 
numbers twenty or more, and is directed by a driver. As on most 
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large plantations, whether of rice or cotton, in Eastern Georgia and 
South Carolina, nearly all ordinary and regular work is performed 
by tasks: that is to say, each hand has his labour for the day marked 
out before him, and can take his own time to do it in. For instance, 
in making drains in light, clean meadow land, each man or woman 
of the full hands is required to dig one thousand cubic fec^t; in 
swamp-land that is being prepared for rice culture, where there arc 
not many stumps, the task for a ditcher is five* hundred feet: while 
in a veiy strong cypress swamp, only two hundred feet is required; 
in hoeing rice, a certain number of rows, equal to one-half or two- 
thirds of an acre, according to the condition of the land; in sowing 
rice (strewing in drills), two acres; in reaping rice (if it stands 
well), three-quarters of an acre; or, sometimes a gang will be re¬ 
quired to reap, tie in slieavcs, and carry to the stack-yard the prod¬ 
uce of a certain area, commonly equal to one fourth the number of 
acres that there are hands working together. Hoeing cotton, corn, 
or potatoes; one half to one acre. Threshing; five to six hundred 
sheaves. In ploughing rice land (light, clean, mellow soil) with a 
yoke of oxen, one acre a day, including the ground lost in and near 
the drains—the oxen being changed at noon. A cooper, also, for in¬ 
stance, is required to make barrels at the rate of eighteen a week. 
Drawing staves, 500 a day. Hoop poles, 120. Squaring timber, 100 
ft. Laying worm-fence, 50 panels per hand. Post and rail do., posts 
set 2/2 to 3 ft. deep, 9 ft. apart, nine or ten panels per hand. In 
getting fuel from the woods, (pine, to be cut and split,) one cord is 
the task for a day. In ''mauling rails,"’ the taskman selecting the 
trees (pine) that he judges will split easiest, one hundred a day, ends 
not sharpened. 

These are the tasks for first-class able-bodied men; they are les¬ 
sened by one quarter for three-quarter hands, and proportionately 
for the lighter classes. In allotting the tasks, the drivers are expected 
to put the weaker hands where (if there is any choice in the appear¬ 
ance of the ground, as where certain rows in hoeing corn would be 
less weedy than others,) they will be favoured. 

These tasks certainly would not be considered excessively hard, 
by a Northern labourer; and, in point of fact, the more industrious 
and active hands finish them often by two o’clock. I saw one or 
two leaving the field soon after one o’clock, several about two; 
and between three and four, I met a dozen women and sev- 
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eral men coming home to their cabins, having finished their day s 
work. 

Under this ‘'Organization of Labour,'" most of the slaves work 
rapidly and well. In nearly all ordinary work, custom has settled the 
extent of the task, and it is difficult to increase it. The driver who 
marks it out, has to remain on the ground until it is finished, and has 
no interest in overmeasuring it; and if it should be systematically 
increased very much, there is danger of a general stampede to the 
“swamp”—a danger the slave can always hold before his masters 
cupidity. In fact, it is looked upon in this re^xm as a proscriptive 
right of tlie negroes to have this incitement to diligence offered them; 
and the man who denied it, or who attempted to le?ssen it, would, 
it is said, suffer in his reputation, as well as experience much annoy¬ 
ance from the obstinate “rascality” of his negroes. Notwithstanding 
this, I have heard a man assert, boastingly, that he made his negroes 
habitually perform double the customary tasks. Thus we get a 
glimpse again of the black side. If he is allowed the power to do this, 
what may not a man do? 

It is the drivers duty to make the tasked hands do their work 
well. If, in their haste to finish it, they neglect to do it properly, he 
“sets them back,” so that carelessness will hinder more than it will 
hasten the completion of their tasks. 

In the selection of drivers, regard seems to be had to size and 
strength—at least, nearly all the drivers I have seen are tall and 
strong men—but a great deal of judgment, requiring greater capacity 
of mind than the ordinary slave is often supposed to be possessed 
of, is certainly needed in them. A good driver is very valuable and 
usually holds office for life. His authority is not limited to the direc¬ 
tion of labour in the field, but extends to the general deportment of 
the negroes. He is made to do the duties of policeman, and even of 
police magistrate. It is his duty, for instance, on Mr. X.'s estate, to 
keep order in the settlement; and, if two persons, men or women, 
are fighting, it is his duty to immediately separate them, and then 
to “whip them both.” 

Before any field of work is entered upon by a gang, the driver 
who is to superintend them has to measure and stake off the tasks. 
To do this at all accurately, in irregular-shaped fields, must require 
considerable powers of calculation. A driver, with a boy to set the 
stakes, I was told, would accurately lay out forty acres a day, in 
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half-acre tasks. The only instrument used is a five-foot measuring 
rod. When the gang comes to the field, he points out to each person 
his or her duty for the day, and then walks about among them, look¬ 
ing out that each proceeds properly. If, after a hard day’s labour, 
he sees that the gang has been overtasked, owing to a miscalculation 
of the difficulty of the work, he may excuse the completion of the 
tasks; but he is not allowed to extend them. In the case of uncom¬ 
pleted tasks, the body of the gang begin new tasks the next day, and 
only a sufficient number are detailed from it to complete, during the 
day, the unfinished tasks of the day before. The relation of the 
driver to the working hands seems to be similar to that of the boat¬ 
swain to the seamen in the navy, or of the sergeant to the privates 
in the army. 

Having generally had long experience on the plantation, the 
advice of the drivers is commonly taken in ncarlv all the administra¬ 
tion, and frequently they are, de facto, tlie managers. Orders on im¬ 
portant points of the plantation economy, I have heard given by the 
proprietor directly to them, without the overseer's being consulted 
or informed of them; and it is often left with them to decide when 
and bow long to flow the rice-grounds—the proprietor and overseer 
deferring to their more experienced judgment. Where the drivers are 
discreet, experienced, and trusty, the overseer is frequently em¬ 
ployed merely as a matter of form, to comply with the laws requir¬ 
ing the superintendence or presence of a white man among every 
body of slaves; and his duty is rather to inspect and report than to 
govern. Mr. X. considers his overseer an uncommonly efficient and 
faithful one, but he would not employ him, even during the summer, 
when he is absent for several months, if the law did not require it. 
He has sometimes left his plantation in care of one of the drivers 
for a considerable length of time, after having discharged an over¬ 
seer; and he thinks it has then been quite as well conducted as ever. 
His overseer consults the drivers on all important points, and is gov¬ 
erned by their advice. 

Mr. X. said, that though overseers sometimes punished the negroes 
severely, and otherwise ill-treated them, it is their more common 
fault to indulge them foolishly in their disposition to idleness, or in 
other ways to curry favour with them, so they may not inform the 
proprietor of their own misconduct or neglect. He has his overseer 
bound to certain rules, by written contract; and it is stipulated that 
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he can discharge him at any moment, without remuneration for his 
loss of time and inconvenience, if he should at any time be dissatis¬ 
fied with him. One of the rules is, that he shall never punish a 
negro with his own hands, and that corporeal punishment, when 
necessary, shall be inflicted by the drivers. The advantage of this 
is, that it secures time for deliberation, and prevents punishment 
being made in sudden passion. His drivers are not allowed to carry 
their whips with them in the field; so that if the overseer wishes a 
hand punished, it is necessary to call a driver; and the driver has 
then to go to his cabin, which is, perhaps, a mile or two distant, to 
get his whip, before it can be applied. 

I asked how often the necessity of punishment occurred. 

"Sometimes, perhaps, not once for two or three weeks; then it will 
seem as if the devil had got into them all, and there is a good deal 
of it.” 

As the negroes finish the labour required of them by Mr. X., at 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon, they can employ the remainder 
of the day in labouring for themselves, if they choose. Each family 
has a half-acre of land allotted to it, for a garden; besides which, 
there is a large vegetable garden, cultivated by a gardener for the 
plantation, from which they are supplied, to a greater or less extent. 
They are at liberty to sell whatever they choose from the products 
of their own garden, and to make what they can by keeping swine 
and fowls. Mr. X. s family have no other supply of poultry and eggs 
than what is obtained by purchase from his own negroes; they 
frequently, also, purchase game from them. The only restriction upon 
their traffic is a "liquor law.” They are not allowed to buy or sell 
ardent spirits. This prohibition, like liquor laws elsewhere, un¬ 
fortunately, cannot be enforced; and, of late years, grog-shops, at 
which stolen goods are bought from the slaves, and poisonous liquors 
—chiefly the worst whisky, much watered and made stupefying by 
an infusion of tobacco—are clandestinely sold to them, have become 
an established evil, and the planters find themselves almost power¬ 
less to cope with it. They have, here, lately organized an association 
for this purpose, and have brought several offenders to trial; but, 
as it is a penitentiary offence, the culprit spares no pains or expense 
to avoid conviction—and it is almost impossible, in a community of 
which so large a proportion is poor and degraded, to have a jury 
sufficiently honest and intelligent to permit the law to be executed. 
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A remarkable illustration of this evil has lately occurred. A 
planter, discovering that a considerable quantity of cotton had been 
stolen from him, informed the patrol of the neighbouring planters 
of it. A stratagem was made use of, to detect the thief, and, what 
was of much more importance there being no question but that 
this was a slave-to discover for whom the thief worked. A Jot of 
cotton was prepared, by mixing hair with it, and put in a tempting 
place. A negro was seen to take it, and was followed by scouts to a 
grog-shop, several miles distant, where he sold it—its real value be¬ 
ing nearly ten dollars—for ten cents, taking his pay in liquor. The 
man was arrested, and, the theft being made to appear, by the hair, 
before a justice, obtained bail in $2,000, to answer at the higher 
court. Some of the best legal counsel of the State has been engaged, 
to obtain, if possible, his conviction. 

This difficulty in the management of slaves is a great and very 
rapidly increasing one. Everywhere that I have been, I have found 
the planters provoked and angry about it. A swarm of Jews, within 
the last ten years, has settled in nearly every Southern town, many 
of them men of no character, opening cheap clothing and trinket 
shops; ruining, or driving out of business, many of the old retailers, 
and engaging in an unlawful trade with the simple negroes, which 
is found very profitable.^ 

The law which prevents the reception of the evidence of a negro 
in courts, here strikes back, with a most annoying force, upon the 
dominant power itself. In the mischief thus arising, we see a strik¬ 
ing illustration of the danger which stands before the South, when¬ 
ever its prosperity shall invite extensive immigration, and lead what 

1 From the Charleston Standard, Nov. 23rd, 1854.—“Thi.s abominable prac¬ 
tice of trading with slave.s is not only taking our produce from us, but injuring 
our slave property. It is true the owner of slaves may lock, watch, and whip, as 
much as he pleases—the negroes will steal and trade as long as white persons 
hold out to them temptations to steal and bring to tliem. Three-fourths of the 
persons who are guilty, you can get no fine from; and, if they have some prop¬ 
erty, all they have to do is to confess a judgment to a friend, go to jail, and 
swear out. It is no uncommon thing for a man to be convicted of offences 
against the State, and against the persons and property of individuals, and pay 
the fines, costs, and damages, by swearing out of jail, and then go and commit 
similar offences. The State, or the party injured, has the cost of all these prose¬ 
cutions and suits to pay, besides the trouble of attending Coinrt: the guilty is 
convicted, the injured prosecutor punished." 
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would otherwise be a healthy competition to flow through its 
channels of industry. 

This injury to slave property, from grog-shops, furnishes the 
grand argument for the Maine Law at the South." 

Mr. X. remarks that his arrangements allow his servants no excuse 
for dealing with these fellows. He has a rule to purchase everything 
they desire to sell, and to give them a high price for it himself. Eggs 
constitute a circulating medium on the plantation. Their par value 
is considered to be twelve for a dime, at which they may always 

From an Address io ihc people of Georgia, hy a Committee of the State 
Temperance Society, jnior to the election of 1855.—*‘We propose to turn the 
2,200 foreign grog-shop keepers, in Georgia, out of office, and ask them to help 
us. They (the Know-Nothings) reply, *We have no time for that now—we are 
trying to turn foreigners out of ofBce*; and when we call upon the Democratic 
I^arty for aid, they excuse theins(‘lves, upon the ground that they have work 
enough to do in keeping these foreigners in office.*’ 

Frcrm the FenficJd (Ca.) Temperance Banner, Sept. 29//i, 1855 
“OUR SLAVE POPULATION 

“We take tlie following from tlie Savannah. Journal and Courier, and would 
ask every candid reader if tlie evils referred to ought not to be corrected. How 
shall it be done? 

“ ‘By reference to the rec'ent homicide of a negro, in another column, some 
facts will be seen suggestive of a state of things, in this part of our population, 
which should not exist, and which cannot endure without danger, both to them 
and to us. Tlic collision, which terminated thus fatally, occurred at an hour past 
midnight—at a time when none but the evil-disposed are stirring, unless driven 
by necessity; and yet, at that hour, those negroes and others, as many as chose, 
were passing about the country, with ample opportunity to commit any act 
which might happen to enter their heads. In fact, they did engage, in the public 
highway, in a broil terminating in homicide. It is not difficult to imagine that 
their evil passions might have taken a very different direction, with as little 
danger of meeting control or obstacle. 

“ ‘But it is shown, too, tliat to the impunity thus given them by the darkness 
of midnight, was added the incitement to crime drawn from the abuse of liquor. 
They had just left one of those resorts where the negro is supplied with the most 
villainously-poisonous compounds, fit only to excite him to deeds of blood and 
violence. The part that this had in the slaughter of Saturday night, we are en¬ 
abled only to imagine; but experience would teach us that its share was by no 
means small. Indeed, we have the declaration of the slayer, that the blow, by 
which he was exasperated so as to return it by the fatal stab, was inflicted by a 
bottle of brandy! In this fact, we fear, is a clue to the whole history of the trans¬ 
action.’ 

“Here, evidently, are considerations deserving the grave notice of, not only 
those who own negroes, but of all others who live in a society where they are 
held.” 
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be exchanged for cash, or left on deposit, without interest, at his 
kitchen. 

Whatever he takes of them that he cannot use in his ovra family, 
or has not occasion to give to others of his servants, is sent to town 
to be resold. The negroes do not commonly take money for the arti¬ 
cles he has of them, but the value of them is put to their credit, and 
a regular account kept with them. He has a store, usually well sup¬ 
plied with articles that they most want, which are purchased in large 
quantities, and sold to them at wholesale prices; thus giving them a 
great advantage in dealing with him rather than with the grog¬ 
shops. His slaves are sometimes his creditors to large amounts; at the 
present time he says he owes them about five hundred dollars. A 
woman has charge of the store, and when there is anything called 
for that she cannot supply, it is usually ordered, by the next convey¬ 
ance, of his factors in town. 

The ascertained practicability of thus dealing with slaves, to¬ 
gether with the obvious advantages of the method of working them 
by tasks, which I have described, seem to me to indicate that it is 
not so impracticable as is generally supposed, if only it was desired 
by those having the power, to rapidly extinguish Slavery, and while 
doing so, to educate the negro for taking care of himself, in freedom. 
Let, for instance, any slave be provided with all things he will de¬ 
mand, as far as practicable, and charge him for them at certain 
prices—honest, market prices for his necessities, higher prices for 
harmless luxuries, and excessive, but not absolutely prohibitory, 
prices for everything likely to do him harm. Credit him, at a fixed 
price, for every day’s work he does, and for all above a certain easily 
accomplished task in a day, at an increased price, so that his reward 
will be in an increasing ratio to his perseverance. Let the prices of 
provisions be so proportioned to the price of task-work, that it will 
be about as easy as it is now for him to obtain a bare subsistence. 
When he has no food and shelter due to him, let him be confined 
in solitude, or otherwise punished, until he asks for opportunity to 
earn exemption from punishment by labour. 

When he desires to marry, and can persuade any woman to marry 
him, let the two be dealt with as in partnership. Thus, a young man 
or young woman will be attractive somewhat in proportion to his or 
her reputation for industry and providence. Thus industry and provi¬ 
dence will become fashionable. Oblige them to purchase food for 
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their children, and let them have the benefit of their children s la¬ 
bour, and they will be careful to teach their children to avoid waste, 
and to honour labour. Let those who have not gained credit while 
hale and young, sufficient to support themselves in comfort when 
prevented by age or infinnity from further labour, be supported by 
a tax upon all the negroes of the plantation, or of a community. Im¬ 
providence, and pretence of inability to labour, will then be dis¬ 
graceful. 

When any man has a balance to his credit equal to his value as a 
slave, let that constitute him a free man. It will be optional with him 
and his employer whether he shall continue longer in the relation of 
servant. If desirable for both that he should, it is probable that he 
will; for unless he is honest, prudent, industrious, and discreet, he 
will not have acquired the means of purchasing his freedom. 

If he is so, he will remain where he is, unless he is more wanted 
elsewhere; a fact that will be established by his being called away 
by higher wages, or the prospect of greater ease and comfort else¬ 
where. If he is so drawn off, it is better for all parties concerned that 
he should go. Better for his old master; for he would not refuse him 
sufficient wages to induce him to stay, unless he could get the work 
he wanted him to do done cheaper than he would justly do it. Poor 
wages would certainly, in the long run, buy but poor work; fair 
wages, fair work. 

Of course there will be exceptional cases, but they will always 
operate as cautions for the future, not only to the parties suffering, 
but to all who observe them. And be sure they will not be suffered, 
among ignorant people, to be lost. This is the beneficent function of 
gossip, with which wise and broad-working minds have nothing to 
do, such not being benefited by the iteration of the lessons of life. 

Married persons, of course, can only become free together. In the 
appraisement of their value, let that of their young children be in¬ 
cluded, so that they cannot be parted from them; but with regard 
to children old enough to earn something more than their living, 
let it be optional what they do for them. 

Such a system would simply combine the commendable elements 
of the emancipation law of Cuba,^ and those of the reformatory 

3 In Cuba every slave has the privilege of emancipating himself, by paying a 
price which does not depend upon the selfish exactions of the masters; but it is 
either a fixed price, or else is fixed, in each case, by disinterested appraisers. The 
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punishment system, now in successful operation in some of the 
British penal colonies, with a few practical modifications. Further 
modifications would, doubtless, be needed, which any man who has 
had much practical experience in dealing with slaves might readily 
suggest. Much miglit be learned from the experience of the system 
pursued in the penal colonies, some account of which may be seen 
in the report of the Prisoners’ Aid Society of New York, for 1854, or 
in a previous little work of my own. I have here only desired to sug¬ 
gest, apropos to my friend’s experience, the practicability of pro¬ 
viding the negroes an education in essential social morality, while 
they are drawing towards personal freedom; a desideratum with 
those who do not consider Slavery a purely and eternally desirable 
thing for both slave and slave-master, which the present system is 
calculated, as far as possible, in every direction to oppose. 

Education in theology and letters could be easily combined with 
such a plan as I have hinted at; or, if a State should wish to en¬ 
courage the improvement of its negro constituent—as, in the prog¬ 
ress of enlightenment and Christianity, may be hoped to eventually 
occur—a simple provision of the law, making a certain standard of 
proficiency the condition of political freedom, would probably 
create a natural demand for education, which commerce, under its 
inexorable higher laws, would be obliged to satisfy. 

I do not think, after all I have heard to favour it, that there is any 
good reason to consider the negro, naturally and essentially, the 
moral inferior of the white; or, that if he is so, it is in those elements 
of character which should for ever prevent us from trusting him 
with equal social munities with ourselves. 

So far as I have observed, slaves show themselves worthy of 
trust most, where their masters are most considerate and liberal to¬ 
wards them. Far more so, for instance, on the small farms of North 
Carolina than on the plantations of Virginia and South Carolina. 
Mr. X.’s slaves are permitted to purchase fire-arms and ammunition, 
and to keep them in their cabins; and his wife and daughters reside 
with him, among them, the doors of the house never locked, or 
windows closed, perfectly defenceless, and miles distant from any 
other white family. 

consequence is, that emancipations are constantly going on, and the free people 
of colour are becoming enlightened, cultivated, and wealthy. In no part of the 
United States do they occupy the high social position which they enjoy in Cuba. 
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Another evidence that negroes, even in slavery, when trusted, 
may prove wonderfully reliable, I will subjoin, in a letter written by 
Mr. Alexander Smets, of Savannah, to a friend in New York, in 1853. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that the ‘‘servants” spoken of were 
negroes, and the “suspicious characters,” providentially removed, 
were whites. The letter was not written for publication: — 

The epidemic which spread destruction and desolation tlirough our 
city, and many other places in most of the Southern States, was, with the 
exception of that of 1820, the most deadly that was ever known here. Its 
appearance being sudden, the inhabitants were seized with a panic, which 
caused an immediate saiwe qui pent seldom witnessed before. T left, or 
rather fled, for the sake of my daughters, to Sparta, Haneock eoiirity. They 
were dreadfully frightened. 

Of a population of fifteen thousand, six thousand, who could not get 
away, remained, nearly all of whom were more or less seized with the pre¬ 
vailing disease. The negroes, with very few exceptions, escaped. 

Amidst the desolation and gloom pervading the deserted streets, there 
was a feature that showed our slaves in a favourable light. There were 
entire blocks of houses, which were cither entirely dcserted—the owners in 
many instances having, in their flight, forgotten to lock them up—or left 
in charge of the servants. A finer opportunity for plunder could not be 
desired by thieves; and yet the city was remarkable, during the time, for 
order and quietness. There were scarcely any robberies committed, and 
as regards fires, so common in the winter, nonel Every householder, 
whose premises had escaped the fury of the late terrific storm, found them 
in the same condition he had left them. Had not the yellow fever scared 
away or killed those suspicious characters, whose existence is a problem, 
and who prowl about every city, I fear that our city might have been laid 
waste. Of the whole board of directors of five banks, three or four re¬ 
mained, and these at one time were sick. Several of the clerks were left, 
each in the possession of a single one. For several weeks it was difficult to 
get anything to eat; the bakers were either sick or dead. The markets 
closed, no countryman dared venture himself into the city with the usual 
supplies for the table, and the packets had discontinued their trips. I shall 
stop, otherwise I could fill a volume with the occurrences and incidents of 
the dismal period of the epidemic. 

On most of the large rice plantations which I have seen in this 
vicinity, there is a small chapel, which the negroes call their prayer- 
house. The owner of one of these told me that, having furnished 
the prayer-house with seats having a back-rail, his negroes petitioned 
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him to remove it, because it did not leave them room enough to 
pray. It was explained to me that it is their custom, in social wor¬ 
ship, to work themselves up to a great pitch of excitement, in which 
they yell and cry aloud, and finally, shriek and leap up, clapping 
their hands and dancing, as it is done at heathen festivals. The 
back-rail they found to seriously impede this exercise. 

Mr. X. told me that he had endeavoured, with but little success, 
to prevent this shouting and jumping of the negroes at their meet¬ 
ings on his plantation, from a conviction that there was not the 
slightest element of religious sentiment in it. He considered it to be 
engaged in more as an exciting amusement than from any really 
religious impulse. In the town churches, except, perhaps, tliose 
managed and conducted almost exclusively by negroes, the slaves 
are said to commonly engage in religious exercises in a sober and 
decorous manner; yet, a member of a Presbyterian church in a 
Southern city told me, that he had seen the negroes in his own liouse 
of worship, during “a season of revival,” leap from their seats, throw 
their arms wildly in the air, shout vehemently and unintelligibly, 
cry, groan, rend their clothes, and fall into cataleptic trances. 

On almost every large plantation, and in every neighbourhood of 
small ones, there is one man who has come to be considered the 
head or pastor of the local church. The olBce among the negroes, as 
among all other people, confers a certain importance and power. A 
part of the reverence attaching to the duties is given to the person; 
vanity and self-confidence are cultivated, and a higher ambition 
aroused tlian can usually enter the mind of a slave. The self-respect 
of the preacher is also often increased by the consideration in which 
he is held by his master, as well as by his fellows; thus, the preachers 
generally have an air of superiority to other negroes; they acquire 
a remarkable memory of words, phrases, and forms; a curious sort 
of poetic talent is developed, and a habit is obtained of rhapsodizing 
and exciting furious emotions, to a great degree spurious and tem¬ 
porary, in themselves and others, through the imagination. I was 
introduced, the other day, to a preacher, who was represented to be 
quite distinguished among them. I took his hand, respectfully, and 
said I was happy to meet him. He seemed to take this for a joke, 
and laughed heartily. He was a "driver,” and my friend said— 

"He drives the negroes at the cotton all the week, and Sundays he 
drives them at the Gospel—donT you, Ned?” 
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He commenced to reply in some scriptural phrase, soberly; but 
before he could say three words, began to laugh again, and reeled 
off like a drunken man—entirely overcome with merriment. He re¬ 
covered himself in a moment, and returned to us. 

‘‘They say he preaches very powerfully, too.” 

“Yes, massa! 'kordin' to der grace— yah! yahr 

And he staggered off again, with the peculiar hearty negro guffaw. 
My friend’s tone was, I suppose, slightly humorous, but I was grave, 
and really meant to treat him respectfully, wishing to draw him into 
conversation; but he had got the impression that it was intended to 
make fun of him, and generously assuming a merry humour, I 
found it impossible to get a serious reply. 

A majority of the public houses of worship at the South are small, 
rude structures of logs, or rough boards, built by the united labour 
or contributions of th(^ people of a large neighbourhood or district 
of country, and are used as places of assembly for all public pur¬ 
poses. Few of them have any regular clergymen, but preachers of 
different denominations go from one to another, sometimes in a de¬ 
fined rotation, or “circuit,” so that they may be expected at each 
of their stations at regular intervals. A late report of the Southern 
Aid Society states that hardly one-fifth of the preachers are regu¬ 
larly educated for their business, and that “you would starve a host 
of them if you debarred them from seeking additional support for 
their families by worldly occupation.” In one presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church, which is, perhaps, the richest, and includes 
the most educated body of people of all the Southern Churches, 
there arc twenty-one ministers whose wages are not over two hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars each. The proportion of ministers, of all sorts, 
to people, is estimated at one to thirteen hundred. (In the Free 
States it is estimated at one to nine hundred.) The report of this 
Society also states, that “within the limits of the United States re¬ 
ligious destitution lies comparatively at tlie South and South-west; 
and that from the first settlement of the country the North has pre¬ 
served a decided religious superiority over the South, especially in 
three important particulars: in ample supply of Christian institu¬ 
tions; extensive supply of Christian truth; and thorough Christian 
regimen, both in the Church and in the community.” It is added 
that, “while the South-western States have always needed a stronger 
arm of the Christian ministry to raise them up toward a Christian 
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equality with their Northern brethren, their supply in this respect 
has always been decidedly inferior.” The reason of this is the same 
with that which explains the general ignorance of the people of the 
South; The effect of Slavery in preventing social association of the 
whites, and in encouraging vagabond and improvident habits of life 
among the poor. 

The two largest denominations of Christians at the South are the 
Methodists and Baptists-the last having a numerical superiority. 
There are some subdivisions of each, and of the Baptists especially, 
the nature of which I do not understand. Two grand divisions of 
the Baptists are known as the Hard Shells and the Soft Shells. There 
is an intense rivalry and jealousy among these various sects and 
sub-sects, and the controversy between them is carried on with a 
bitterness and persistence exceeding anything which I have known 
at the North, and in a manner which curiously indicates how the 
terms Christianity, piety, etc., are misapplied to partisanship and 
conditions of the imagination. 

A general want of essential reverence of character seems to be 
evidenced in the frequent familiar and public use of expressions of 
rare reverence, and in high-coloured descriptions of personal feel¬ 
ings and sentiments, which, if actual, can only be among a man's 
dearest, most interior and secret, stillest, and most uncommunicable 
experiences. Men talk in public places, in the churches, and in bar¬ 
rooms, in the stage-coach, and at the fireside, of their personal com¬ 
munions with the Deity, and of the mutations of their harmony with 
His Spirit, just as they do about their family and business matters. 
The familiar use of Scripture expressions by the negroes, I have al¬ 
ready indicated. This is not confined to them. A dram-seller adver¬ 
tises thus:— 

"faith without works is dead.” 

In order to engage in a more "honorable” business, I offer for sale, cheap 
for cash, my stock of 

LIQUORS, RAR-FIXTURES, BILLIARD TABLE, 6^6’., irc. 

If not sold privately, by the 20th day of May, I will sell the same at public 
auction. "Shew me thy faith without thy works, and I will shew thee my 
faith by my works.” 

E. Keyser 

At a Sunday dinner-table, at a village inn in Virginia, two or three 
men had taken seats with me, who had, as they said, "been to the 
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preachin'.” A child had been baptized, and the discourse had been a 
defence of infant baptism. 

“I’m damned,” said one, “ef he teched on the primary significance 
of baptism, at all—buryin’ with Jesus.” 

“They wus the weakest arguments for sprinklin’ that ever I 
heerd,” said another—a hot, red-faced, corpulent man—“and his 
sermon was two hours long, for when he stopped 1 looked at my 
watch. I thought it should be a lesson to me, for I couldn’t help 
going to sleep. Says I to Uncle John, says I—he sot ne.vt to me, and 
I whispered to him—says 1, ‘When he gits to Bunker Hill, }'ou wake 
me up,’ for I see he was bound to go clean back to tlie beginnin’ of 
things.” 

“Uncle John is an Episcopalian, aint he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, there aint no religion in that, no how.” 

“No, there aint.” 

“Well now, you wouldn’t think it, but I’ve studied into religion a 
heap in my life.” 

“Don’t seem to have done you much good.” 

“No it aint, not yet, but I’ve studied into it, and I know what 

it IS. 

“There aint but one way, Benny.” 

“I know it.” 

“Repent of your sins, and believe in Christ, and be immersed— 
that’s all.” 

“I know it.” 

‘Well, I hope the Lord’ll bring you to it, ’fore you die.” 

“Reckon he will—hope so, sure.” 

“You wouldn’t hardly think that fat man was a preacher himself, 
would you?” said the landlady to me, after they left. 

“Certainly not.” 

“He is, though, but I don’t think much of that sort”; and the land¬ 
lady immediately began to describe to me the religious history of 
the neighbourhood. It was some different here, she said she reck¬ 
oned, in reply to a remark of mine, from what it was at the North. 
Most respectable people became pious here before they got to be 
very old, especially ladies. Young ladies were always gay and went 
to balls till they were near twenty years old, but from eighteen to 
twenty-five they generally got religion, and then they stopped right 
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short, and never danced or carried on any after tliat. Sometimes it 
wasn’t till after they were married, but there weren’t many ladies 
who had children that warn t pious. She herself was an exception, 
for she had three children and had not got religion yet; sometimes 
she was frightened to think how old she was—her children growing 
up about her; but she did so like dancing—she hoped her turn would 
come—she knew it would—she had a pious and praying mother, and 
she reckoned her prayers must be heard, and so on. 

The religious service which 1 am about to describe, was held in a 
less than usually rude meeting-house, the boards by which it was 
enclosed being planed, the windows glazed, and the scats for the 
white people provided with backs. It stood in a small clearing of the 
woods, and there was no habitation within two miles of it. When 
I reached it with my friends, the services had already commenced. 
Fastened to trees, in a circle about the house, there were many sad¬ 
dled hors(\s and mules, and a few attached to carts or waggons. 
There were two smouldering camp-fires, around which sat circles 
of negroes and wliite boys, roasting potatoes in the ashes. 

In the house were some fifty white people, generally dressed in 
homespun, and of tlie class called “crackers," though I was told that 
some of them owned a good many negroes, and were by no means 
so poor as their appearance indicated. About one-third of the house, 
at the end opposite the desk, was covered by a gallery or cock-loft, 
under and in which, distinctly separated from the whites, was a 
dense body of negroes; the men on one side, the women on another. 
The whites were seated promiscuously in the body of the house. 
The negroes present outnumbered the whites, but the exercises at 
this time seemed to have no reference to them; there were many 
more waiting about the doors outside, and they were expecting to 
enjoy a meeting to themselves, after the whites had left the house. 
They were generally neatly dressed, more so than the majority of 
the whites present, but in a distinctly plantation or slave style. A few 
of them wore somewhat expensive articles, evidently of their own 
selection and purchase; but I observed with some surprise, that not 
one of the women had a bonnet upon her head, all wearing hand¬ 
kerchiefs, generally of gay patterns, and becomingly arranged. I 
inquired if this was entirely a matter of taste, and was told that it, 
no doubt, was generally so, though the masters would not probably 
allow them to wear bonnets, if they should be disposed to, and 
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should purchase them themselves, as it would be thought presuming. 
In the towns, the coloured women often, but not generally, wear 
bonnets. 

During all the exercises, people of both classes were frequentl) 
going out and coming in; the women had brought their babies with 
them, and these made much disturbance. A negro girl would some¬ 
times come forward to take a child out; perhaps the child would 
prefer not to be taken out, and would make loud and angry objec¬ 
tions; it would then be fed. Several were allowed to crawl about 
the floor, carrying handfuls of corn-bread and roasted potatoes 
about with them; one had a fancy to enter the pulpit; which it suc¬ 
ceeded in climbing into three times, and was as often taken away, in 
spite of loud and tearful expostulations, by its father. Dogs were not 
excluded; and outside, the doors and windows all being open, there 
was much neighing and braying, unused as were the mules and 
horses to see so many of their kind assembled. 

The preliminary devotional exercises—a Scripture reading, sing¬ 
ing, and painfully irreverential and meaningless harangues nomi¬ 
nally addressed to the Deity, but really to the audience—being con¬ 
cluded, the sermon was commenced by reading a text, with which, 
however, it had, so far as I could discover, no further association. 
Without often being violent in his manner, the speaker nearly all 
the time cried aloud at the utmost stretch of his voice, as if calling 
to some one a long distance oil; as his discourse was extemporaneous, 
however, he sometimes returned with curious effect to his natural 
conversational tone; and as he was gifted with a strong imagination, 
and possessed of a good deal of dramatic power, he kept the atten¬ 
tion of the people very well. There was no argument upon any point 
that the congregation were likely to have much difference of opin¬ 
ion upon, nor any special connection between one sentence and 
another; yet there was a constant, sly, sectarian skirmishing, and a 
frequently recurring cannonade upon French infidelity and social¬ 
ism, and several crushing charges upon Fourier, the Pope of Rome, 
Tom Paine, Voltaire, "Roosu,” and Joe Smith. The audience were 
frequently reminded that the preacher did not want their attention 
for any purpose of his own; but that he demanded a respectful 
hearing as “the ambassador of Christ.” He had the habit of fre¬ 
quently repeating a phrase, or of bringing forward the same idea in 
a slightly different form, a great many times. The following passage, 
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of which I took notes, presents an example of this, followed by one 
of the best instances of his dramatic talent that occurred. He was 
leaning far over the desk, with his arm stretched forward, gesticu¬ 
lating violently, yelling at the highest key, and catching breath with 
an effort:— 

‘‘A—ah! why don’t you come to Christ? ah! whats the reason? ah! 
Is it because he was of loivl// hirtJi? ah! Is that it? Is it because he 
was born in a manger? ah! Is it because he was of a humble origin? 
ah! Is it because he was lowly born? a-ha! Is it because, ah!—is it 
because, ah!—because he was called a Nazarene? Is it because he 
was born in a stable?—or is it because—because he was of humble 
origin? Or is it—is it because'—He drew back, and after a moment s 
silence put his hand to his chin, and began walking up and down 
the platform of the pulpit, soliloquizing. “It can’t be—it can’t be—?” 
Then lifting his eyes and gradually turning towards the audience, 
while he continued to speak in a low, thoughtful tone: "Perhaps 
you don’t like the messenger—is that the reason? I’m the ambassador 
of the great and glorious King; it’s his invitation, ’taint mine. You 
musn’t mind me. I ain’t no account. Suppose a ragged, insignificant 
little boy should come running in here and tell you, ‘Mister, your 
house’s a-fire!’ would you mind the ragged, insignificant little boy, 
and refuse to listen to him, because he didn’t look respectable?” 

At the end of the sermon he stepped down from the pulpit, and, 
crossing the house towards the negroes, said, quietly, as he walked, 
"I take great interest in the poor blacks; and this evening I am 
going to hold a meeting specially for you.” With this he turned back, 
and without re-entering the pulpit, but strolling up and down be¬ 
fore it, read a hymn, at the conclusion of which, he laid his book 
down, and speaking for a moment with natural emphasis, said— 

"I don’t want to creat a tumultuous scene, now;—that isn’t my 
intention. I don’t want to make an excitement,—that aint what I 
want,—but I feel that there’s some here that I may never see again, 
ah! and, as I may never have another opportunity, I feel it my duty 
as an ambassador of Jesus Christ, ah! before I go—” By this time he 
had returned to the high key and whining yell. Exactly what he felt 
it his duty to do, I did not understand; but evidently to employ 
some more powerful agency of awakening than arguments and 
appeals to the understanding; and, before I could conjecture, in the 
least, of what sort this was to be, while he was yet speaking calmly, 
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deprecating excitement, my attention was attracted to several men, 
who had previously appeared sleepy and indifferent, but who now 
suddenly began to sigh, raise their heads, and shed tears—some 
standing up, so that they might be observed in doing this by the 
whole congregation—the tears running down their noses without any 
interruption. The speaker, presently, was crying aloud, with a 
mournful, distressed, beseeching shriek, as if he were himself suffer¬ 
ing torture: “Oh, any of you fond parents, who know that any of your 
dear, sweet, little ones may be, oh I at any moment snatched right 
away from your bosom, and cast into hell fire, oh! there to suffer 
torment for ever and ever, and ever and ever—Oh! come out here 
and help us pray for them! Oh, any of you wives that has got an 
unconverted husband, that won’t go along with you to eternal glory, 
but is set upon being separated from you, oh! and taking up his bed 
in hell—Oh! I call upon you, if you love him, now to come out here 
and jine us in praying for him. Oh, if there’s a husband here, whose 
wife is still in the bond of iniquity,” etc., through a long category. 

It was immediately evident that a large part of the audience 
understood his wish to be the reverse of what he had declared, and 
considered themselves called upon to assist him; and it was astonish¬ 
ing to see with what readiness the faces of those who, up to the mo¬ 
ment he gave the signal, had appeared drowsy and stupid, were 
made to express distressing excitement, sighing, groaning, and weep¬ 
ing. Rising in their seats, and walking up to the pulpit, they grasped 
each other’s hands agonizingly, and remained, some kneeling, others 
standing, with their faces towards the remainder of the assembly. 
There was great confusion and tumult, and the poor children, evi¬ 
dently impressed by the terrified tone of the howling preacher, with 
the expectation of some immediately impending calamity, shrieked, 
and ran hither and thither, till negro girls came forward, laughing 
at the imposition, and carried them out. 

At length, when some twenty had gathered around the preacher, 
and it became evident that no more could be drawn out, he stopped 
a moment for breath, and then repeated a verse of a hymn, which 
being sung, he again commenced to cry aloud, calling now upon 
all the unconverted, who were willing to be saved, to kneel. A few 
did so, and another verse was sung, followed by another more 
fervent exhortation. So it went on; at each verse his entreaties, 
warnings, and threats, and the responsive groans, sobs, and ejacula- 
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tions of his coterie grew louder and stronger. Those who refused to 
kneel were addressed as standing on the brink of the infernal pit, 
into which a diabolical divinity was momentarily on the point of 
satisfying the necessities of his character by hurling them off. 

All this time about a dozen of the audience remained standing, 
many were kneeling, and the larger part had taken their seats—all 
having risen at the commencement of the singing. Those who con¬ 
tinued standing were mainly wild-looking young fellows, who 
glanced with smiles at one another, as if they needed encourage¬ 
ment to brazen it out. A few young women were evidently fear¬ 
fully excited, and perceptibly trembled, but for some reason dared 
not kneel, or compromise, by sitting. One of these, a good-looking 
and gaily-dressed girl, stood near, and directly before the preacher, 
her lips compressed, and her eyes fixed fiercely and defiantly upon 
him. He for some time concentrated his force upon her; but she 
was too strong for him, he could not bring her down. At length, 
shaking his finger toward her, with a terrible expression, as if he had 
the power, and did not lack the inclination, to damn her for her re¬ 
sistance to his will, he said; “I tell you this is the last call!” She bit 
her lips, and turned paler, but still stood erect, and defiant of the 
immense magnetism concentrated upon her; and he gave it up him¬ 
self, quite exhausted with the effort. 

The last verse of the hymn was sung. A comparatively quiet and 
sober repetition of Scripture phrases, strung together heteroge¬ 
neously and without meaning, in the form of prayer, followed, a 
benediction was pronounced, and in five minutes all the people were 
out of the door, with no trace of the previous excitement left, but 
most of the men talking eagerly of the price of cotton, and negroes, 
and other news. 

The negroes kept their place during all of the tumult; there may 
have been a sympathetic groan or exclamation uttered by one or 
two of them, but generally they expressed only the interest of curi¬ 
osity in the proceedings, such as Europeans might at a performance 
of the dancing dervishes, an Indian pow-wow, or an exhibition of 
“psychological” or “spiritual” phenomena, making it very evident 
that the emotion of the performers was optionally engaged in, as 
an appropriate part of divine service. There was generally a self- 
satisfied smile upon their faces; and I have no doubt they felt that 
they could do it with a good deal more energy and abandon, if they 
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were called upon. I did not wish to detain my companion to witness 
how they succeeded, when their turn came; and I can only judge 
from the fact, that those I saw the next morning were so hoarse that 
they could scarcely speak, that the religious exercises they most en¬ 
joy are rather hard upon the lungs, whatever their effect may be 
upon the soul. 
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Chapter VII 
Alabama 

Mobile.—! left Savannah for the West, by the Macon road; the train 
started punctually to a second, at its advertised time; the speed was 
not great, but regular, and less time was lost unnecessarily, at way- 
stations, than usually on our Northern roads. 

I have travelled more than five hundred miles on the Georgia 
roads, and I am glad to say that all of them seem to be exceedingly 
well managed. The speed upon them is not generally more than 
from fifteen to twenty miles an hour; but it is made, as advertised, 
with considerable punctuality. The roads are admirably engineered 
and constructed, and their equipment will compare favourably with 
that of any other roads on the continent. There are now upwards 
of twelve hundred miles of railroad in the State, and more building. 
The Savannah and Macon line—the first built—was commenced in 
1834. Tlie increased commerce of the city of Savannah, which fol¬ 
lowed its completion, stimulated many other railroad enterprises, 
not only within the State, but elsewhere at the South, particularly 
in South Carolina. Many of these were rashly pushed forward by 
men of no experience, and but little commercial judgment; the roads 
were injudiciously laid out, and have been badly managed, and, of 
course, have occasioned disastrous losses. The Savannah and Macon 
road has, however, been very successful. The receipts are now over 
$1,000,000 annually; the road is well stocked, is out of debt, and its 
business is constantly increasing; the stock is above par, and the 
stockholders are receiving eight per cent, dividends, with a hand¬ 
some surplus on hand. It has been always, in a great degree, under 
the management of Northern men—was engineered, and is still 
worked chiefly by Northern men, and a large amount of its stock is 
owned at the North. I am told that most of the mechanics, and of the 
successful merchants and tradesmen of Savannah came originally 
from the North, or are the sons of Northern men. 

Partly by rail and partly by rapid stage-coaching (the coaches, 
horses, and drivers again from the North), I crossed the State in 
about twenty-four hours. The railroad is since entirely completed 
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from Savannah to Montgomery, in Alabama, and is being extended 
slowly towards the Mississippi; of course with the expectation that 
it will eventually reach the Pacific, and thus make Savannah '‘the 
gate to the commerce of the world.” Ship-masters will hope that, 
when either it or its rival in South Carolina has secured that hon¬ 
our, they will succeed, better than they yet have done, in removing 
the bars, physical and legal, by which commerce is now annoyed in 
its endeavours to serve them. 

At Columbus, I spent several days. It is the largest manufacturing 
town, south of Richmond, in the Slave States. It is situated at the 
Falls, and the head of steamboat navigation of the Chattahoochee, 
the western boundary of Georgia. The water-power is sufficient to 
drive two hundred thousand spindles, with a proportionate num¬ 
ber of looms. There are, probably, at present from fifteen to twenty 
thousand spindl(\s running. The operatives in the cotton-mills are 
said to be mainly “Cracker girls” (poor whites from the country), 
who earn, in good times, by piece-work, from $8 to $12 a month. 
There arc, besides the cotton-mills, one woollen-mill, one paper- 
mill, a foundry, a cotton-gin factory, a machine-shop, etc. The la¬ 
bourers in all these are mainly whites, and they are in such a con¬ 
dition that, if temporarily thrown out of employment, great numbers 
of them are at once reduced to a state of destitution, and are de¬ 
pendent upon credit or charity for their daily food. Public entertain¬ 
ments were being held at the time of my visit, the profits to be ap¬ 
plied to the relief of operatives in mills which had been stopped by 
the effects of a late flood of the river. Yet Slavery is constantly 
boasted to be a perfect safeguard against such distress. 

I had seen in no place, since I left Washington, so much gambling, 
intoxication, and cruel treatment of servants in public, as in Colum¬ 
bus. This, possibly, was accidental; but I must caution persons, 
travelling for health or pleasure, to avoid stopping in the town. The 
hotel in which I lodged was disgustingly dirty; the table revolting* 
the waiters stupid, inattentive, and annoying. It was the stage-house; 
but I was informed that the other public-house was no better. There 
are very good inns at Macon, and at Montgomery, Alabama; and it 
will be best for an invalid proceeding from Savannah westward, if 
possible, not to spend a night between these towns. 

A day’s journey took me from Columbus, through a hilly wilder¬ 
ness, with a few dreary villages, and many isolated cotton farms. 
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with comfortless habitations for black and white upon them, to 
Montgomery, the capital of Alabama. 

Montgomery is a prosperous town, with pleasant suburbs, an a 
remarkably enterprising population, among which there is a con¬ 
siderable proportion of Northern and foreign-born business-men 
and mechanics. 

I spent a week here, and then left for Mobile, on the steamboat 
Fashion, a clean and well-ordered boat, with polite and obliging 
officers. We were two days and a half making the passage, the boat 
stopping at almost every bluff and landing to take on cotton, until 
she had a freight of nineteen hundred bales, which was built up 
on the guards, seven or eight tiers in height, and until it reached the 
hurricane deck. The boat was thus brought so deep that her guards 
were in the water, and the ripple of the river constantly washed 
over them. There are two hundred landings on the Alabama River, 
and three hundred on the Bigby (Tombeckbee [Tornbigbee] of the 
geographers), at which the boats advertise to call, if required, for 
passengers or freight. This, of course, makes the passage exceedingly 
tedious. The so-called landings, however, have not in many cases 
the slightest artificial accommodations for the purpose of a landing. 
The boat’s hawser, if used, is made fast to a living tree; there is not 
a sign of a wharf, often no house in sight, and sometimes no distinct 
road. 

The principal town at which we landed was Selma, a pleasant vil¬ 
lage, in one corner of which I came upon a tall, ill-proportioned, 
broken-windowed brick barrack; it had no grounds about it, was 
close upon the highway, was in every way dirty, neglected, and 
forlorn in expression. I inquired what it was, and was answered, the 
“Young Ladies’ College.” There were a number of pretty private 
gardens in the town, in which I noticed several evergreen oaks, the 
first I had seen since leaving Savannah. 

At Claiborne, another village upon the river, we landed at nine 
o’clock on a Sunday night. It is situated upon a bluff, a hundred and 
fifty feet high, with a nearly perpendicular bank, upon the river. 
'The boat came to the shore at the foot of a plank slide-way, down 
which cotton was sent to it, from a warehouse at the top. 

There was something truly Western in the direct, reckless way in 
which the boat was loaded. A strong gang-plank being placed at 
right angles to the slide-way, a bale of cotton was let slide from the 
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top, and, coming down with fearful velocity, on striking the gang¬ 
plank, it would rebound up and out on to the boat, against a barri¬ 
cade of bales previously arranged to receive it. The moment it stnick 
this barricade, it would be dashed at by two or three men, and 
jerked out of the way, and others would roll it to its place for the 
voyage, on the tiers aft. The mate, standing near the bottom of the 
slide, as soon as the men had removed one bale to what he thought 
a safe distance, would shout to those aloft, and down would come 
another. Not uiifrequently, a bale would not strike fairly on its end, 
and would rebound off, diagonally, overboard; or would be thrown 
up with such force as to go over the barricade, breaking stanchions 
and railings, and scattering the passenge^rs on the berth deck. Negro 
hands wt?re sent to the top of the bank, to roll the bales to tlie side, 
and Irishinen were kept below to remove them, and stow them. On 
asking th(^ mate (with some sunnisings) the reason of this arrange¬ 
ment, he said— 

“The niggers are worth too much to be risked here; if the Paddies 
are knocked overboard, or get their backs broke, nobody loses any¬ 
thing!” 

There were about one hundred passengers on the Fashion, bedsides 
a number of poor people and negroes on the lower deck. They were, 
generally, cotton-planters, going to Mobile on business, or emi¬ 
grants bound to Texas or Arkansas. They were usually well dressed, 
but were a rough, coarse style of people, drinking a great deal, and 
most of the time under a little alcoholic excitement. Not sociable, ex¬ 
cept when the topics of cotton, land, and negroes, were started; in¬ 
terested, however, in talk about theatres and the turf; very profane; 
often showing the handles of concealed weapons about their per¬ 
sons, but not quarrelsome, avoiding disputes and altercations, and 
respectful to one another in forms of words; very ill-informed, ex¬ 
cept on plantation business; their language ungrammatical, idio¬ 
matic, and extravagant. Their grand characteristics—simplicity of 
motives, vague, shallow, and purely objective habits of thought; 
and bold, self-reliant movement. 

With all their individual independence, I soon could perceive a 
very great homogeneousness of character, by which they were dis¬ 
tinguishable from any other people with whom I had before been 
thrown in contact; and I began to study it with interest, as the 
Anglo-Saxon development of the South-west. 
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I found that, more than any people I had ever seen, they were 
unrateable by dress, taste, forms, and expenditures. I was perplexed 
by finding, apparently united in the same individual, the sell- 
possession, confidence, and the use of expressions of defeience, of 
the well-equipped gentleman, and the coarseness and low tastes of 
the uncivilized boor-frankness and reserve, recklessness and self- 
restraint, extravagance, and penuriousness. 

There was one man, who '‘lived, when he was to home, as he 
told me, "in the lied River Country,” in tlie nortli-eastern part ol 
Texas, having emigrated thither from Alabama, some years belore. 
He was a tall, thin, awkward person, and wore a suit ol clothes 
(probably bought "ready-made”) which would have better suited 
a short, fat figure. Under his waistcoat he carried a large knife, with 
the hilt generally protruding at the breast. lie had been with his 
family to his former home, for a business purpose, and was now re¬ 
turning to his plantation. His wife was a pale and harassed-looking 
woman; and he scarce ever paid her the smallest attention, not even 
sitting near her at the public table. Of his children, however, he 
seemed very fond; and they had a negro servant in attendance upon 
them, whom he was constantly scolding and threatening. Having 
been from home for six weeks, his impatience to return was very 
great, and was constantly aggravated by the frequent and long- 
continued stoppages of the boat. "Time’s money, time’s money!” he 
would be constantly saying, while we were taking on cotton— 
"time’s worth more’n money to me now; a hundred per cent, more, 
’cause I left my niggers all alone; not a dam white man within four 
mile on ’em.” 

I asked how many negroes he had. 

"I’ve got twenty on ’em to home, and thar they ar! and thar they 
ar! and thar aint a dam soul of a white fellow within four mile 
on ’em.” 

"They are picking cotton, I suppose?” 

"No, I got through pickin’ ’fore I left.” 

"What work have they to do, then, now?” 

"I set ’em to clairin’, but they aint doin’ a dam thing—not a dam 
thing, they aint; that’s wat they are doin’, that is—not a dam thing. 

I know that, as well as you do. That’s the reason time’s an object. 

I told the capting so, wen I came aboard: says I, ‘capting,’ says I, 
^tirne is in the objective case with me.’ No, sir, they aint doin’ a dam 
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solitary thing; that’s what they are up to. I know that as well as any¬ 
body; I do. But ni make it up, I’ll make it up, when I get thar, now 
you’d better believe.” 

Once, when a lot of cotton, baled with unusual neatness, was 
coming on board, and some doubt had been expressed as to the 
economy of the method of baling, hr; said very loudly: 

"Well, now. I’d be willin’ to bet my salvation, that them thar’s the 
heaviest bales that’s come on to this boat.” 

"I’ll bet you a hundred dollars of it,” answered one. 

"Well, if I was in the habit of bettin’. I’d do it. I aint a bettin’ 
man. But I am a cotton man, I am, and I don’t car who knows it. 
I know cotton, I do. I’m dam if I know anythin’ but cotton. I ought 
to know cotton, I had. I’ve been at it ever sin’ I was a chile.” 

“Stranger,” he asked me once, “did yon ever come up on the 
Leweezay? She’s a right smart prt'tty boat, she is, the Leweezay; 
the best I ever see on the Alabamv River. Thev wanted me to wait 
and come down on her, but I told ern time was in the objective case 
to me. She is a right pretty boat and her captings a high-tone 
gentleman; haint no objections to find with him—he’s a high-tone 
gentleman, that s what lie is. But the pilot—well, damn him! He run 
her right out of the river, up into the woods—didn’t run her in the 
river, at all. When I go aboard a steamboat, I like to keep in the 
river, somewar; but that pilot, he took her right up into the woods. 
It was just clairin’ land. Glairin’ land, and playin’ hell ginerally, all 
night; not follering the river at all. I believe he was drunk. He must 
have been drunk, for I could keep a boat in the river itself. I’ll never 
go in a boat where the pilot’s drunk all the time. I take a glass too 
much myself, sometimes; but I don’t hold two hundred lives in the 
holler of my hand. I was in my berth, and he run her straight out of 
the river, slap up into the furest. It threw me clean out of my berth, 
out outer the floor; I didn’t sleep any more while I was aboard. The 
Leweezay’s a right smart pretty little boat, and her capting’s a high- 
tone gentleman. They hev good livin’ aboard of her, too. Haan’t no 
objections on that score; weddin’ fixins all the time; but I won’t go in 
a boat war the pilot’s drunk. I set some vally on the life of two 
hundred souls. They wanted to hev me come down on her, but I 
told ’em time was in the objective case.” 

There were three young negroes, carried by another Texan, on 
the deck, outside the cabin. I don’t know why they were not allowed 
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to be with the other emigrant slaves, carried on the lower deck, un¬ 
less the owner was afraid of their trying to get away, and had no 
handcuffs small enough for them. They were boys; the oldest twelve 
or fourteen years old, the youngest not more than seven. They had 
evidently been bought lately by their present owner, and probably 
had just been taken from their parents. They lay on the deck and 
slept, with no bed but the pas.sengers’ luggage, and no co^'er but a 
single blanket for each. Early one morning, after a very stormy 
night, when they must have suffered much from the driving rain 
and cold, I saw their owner with a glass of spirits, giving each a 
few swallows from it. The older ones smacked their lips, and said, 
“Tank ’ou massa”; but the little one coiddn’t drink it, and cried 
aloud, when he was forced to. The older ones were very playful 
and quarrelsome, and continually teasing the younger, who seemeil 
very' sad, or homesick and sulky. He would get very' angry at their 
mischievous fun, and sometimes strik«' them. He would then be 
driven into a comer, where he would lie on his Irack, and kick at 
them in a perfect frenzy ol anger and grief. The two hoys would 
continue to \au^h at \nm, and frecpiently the passengers would stand 
about, and be amused by it. Once, when they had plagued him in 
this way ior some time, he \umped up on to tlie cotton-bales, and 
made as if be woiddbave plunged overboard. One of the older hoys 
caught him by the ankle, and held him till his master came and 
hauled him in, and gave him a severe flogging with a rope’s end. 
A number of passengers collected about them, and I heard several 
say, “Tliat’s what he wants.” Red River said to me, “I’ve been a 
watchin’ that ar boy, and 1 see what’s the matter with him; he’s got 
the devil in him right bad, and he’ll hev to take a right many of them 
warmins before it’ll be got out.” 

The crew of the boat, as I have intimated, was composed partly 
of Irishmen, and partly of negroes; the latter were slaves, and were 
hired of their owners at $40 a month—the same wages paid to the 
Irishmen. A dollar of their wages was given to the negroes them¬ 
selves, for each Sunday they were on the passage. So far as con¬ 
venient, they were kept at work separately from tlie white hands; 
they were also messed separately. On Sunday I observed them dining 
in a group, on the cotton-bales. The food which was given to them 
in tubs, from the kitchen, was various and abundant, consisting of 
bean-porridge, bacon, corn-bread, ship’s biscuit, potatoes, duff (pud- 
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ding), and gravy. There was one knife used only, among ten of them; 
the bacon was cut and torn into shares; splinters of the bone and of 
fire-wood were used for forks; the porridge was passed from one to 
another, and drank out of the tub; but though excessively dirty and 
beast-like in their appearance and manners, they were good-natured 
and jocose as usual. 

“Heah! you Bill,” said one to another, who was on a higher tier 
of cotton, “pass down de dessart. You! up dar on de hill; de dessart! 
Augh! don’t you know what de dessart be? De duff, you fool.” 

“Does any of de gemmen want some o’ dese potatum?” asked an¬ 
other; and no answer being given, he turned the tub full of potatoes 
overboard, without any hesitation. It was evident he had never had 
to think on one day how he should be able to live the next. 

Whene\’er we landed at night or on Sunday, for wood or cotton, 
there would bt^ inanv negroes come on board from the neighbouring 
plantations, to sell eggs to the steward. 

Sunday was observed by the discontinuance of public gambling 
in tlie cabin, and in no otlicn* wav. At midnight gambling was re¬ 
sumed, and during tlie whole passage was never at any other time 
discontinued, night or day, so hr as I saw. There were three men 
that seemed to be professional sharpers, and who probably played 
into each other s hands. One young man lost all the money he had 
with him—several hundred dollars. 

Mobile, in its central, business part, is very compactly built, dirty, 
and noisy, with little elegance, or evidence of taste or public spirit, 
in its people. A small, central, open square—the only public ground 
that I saw—was used as a horse and hog pasture, and clothes-drying 
yard. Out of the busier quarter, there is a good deal of the appear¬ 
ance of a thriving New England village—almost all the dwelling- 
houses having plots of ground enclosed around them, planted with 
trees and shrubs. The finest trees are the magnolia and live oak; and 
the most valuable shrub is the Cherokee rose, which is much used 
for hedges and screens. It is evergreen, and its leaves are glossy and 
beautiful at all seasons, and in March it blooms profusely. There is 
an abundance, also, of the Cape jessamine. It is as beautiful as a 
camellia; and, when in blossom, scents the whole air with a most 
delicate and delicious fragrance. At a market-garden, near the town 
which I visited, I found most of the best Northern and Belgian 
pears fruiting well, and apparently healthy, and well suited in cli- 
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mate, on quince-stocks. Figs are abundant, and bananas and oranges 
are said to be grown with some care, and slight winter protection. 

The Battle House, kept by Boston men, with Irish servants, I 
found an excellent hotel; but with higher charge than I had ever 
paid before. Prices, generally, in Mobile, range very high. There 
are large numbers of foreign merchants in the population; but a 
great deficiency of tradesmen and mechanics. 

While I was at Montgomery, my hat was one day taken from the 
dining-room, at dinner-time, by some one who left in its place for me 
a very battered and greasy substitute, which I could not wear, if I 
had chosen to. I asked the landlord what I should do. ‘'Be before 
him, to-morrow.” Following this cool advice, and, in the mean time*, 
wearing a cap, I obtained my hat the next day; but so ill used, that 
I should not have known it, but for the makers name, stamped 
within it. Not succeeding in fitting myself with a new hat, I desired 
to have my old one pressed, when in Mobile; but I could not find 
a working hatter in tlie place, though it has a population of thirty 
thousand souls. Finally, a hat-dealer, a German Jew, 1 think he was, 
with whom I had left it while looking further, returned it to me, 
witli a charge of one dollar, for bnishing it~the benefit of which 
brushing I was unable, in the least, to perceive. A friemd informed 
me that he found it cheaper to have all his furniture and clothing 
made for him, in New York, to order, when he needed an)^ and sent 
on by express, than to get it in Mobile. 

The great abundance of the best timber for the purpose, in the 
United States, growing in the vicinity of the town, has lately induced 
some persons to attempt ship-building at Mobile. The mechanics 
employed are all from the North. 

The great business of the town is the transfer of cotton, from the 
producer to the manufacturer, from the waggon and the steamboat 
to the sea-going ship. Like all the other cotton-ports. Mobile la¬ 
bours under the disadvantage of a shallow harbour. At the wharves, 
there were only a few small craft and steamboats. All large sea¬ 
going vessels lie some thirty miles below, and their freights are 
transhipped in lighters. 

There appears to be a good deal of wealth and luxury, as well as 
senseless extravagance in the town. English merchants aflFect the 
character of the society, considerably; some very favourably—some, 
very much otherwise. Many of them own slaves, and, probably, all 
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employ them; but Slavery seems to be of more value to them from 
the amusement it aHorcls, than in any other way. “So-and-so adver¬ 
tises ‘a valuable drayman, and a good blacksmith and horse-shoer, 
for sale, on reasonable terms’; an acclimated double-entry book¬ 
keeper, kind in harness, is what I want,” said one; “those Virginia 
patriarchs haven’t any enterprise, or they’d send on a stock of such 
goods every spring, to be kept over through the fever, so they could 
warrant them.” 

“I don't know where you’ll find one,” replied another; “but if you 

are wanting a private chaplain, there’s one I have heard, in - 

street, several times, that could probably be bought for a fair price; 
and 1 will warrant him sound enough in wind, if not in doctrine.” 

“I wouldn’t care for his doctrine, if I bought him; I don’t care how 
black he is; f<'ed him right, and in a month he will be as orthodox as 
an archbishop.” 
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Chapter VIII 


The Lower Mismsippi 

New Orleans,—The steamboat by which I made the passage along 
the north shore of the Mexican Gulf to New Orleans, was New York 
built, and owned by a New-Yorker; and the Northern usage of sell¬ 
ing passage tickets, to be returned on lea\’ing the boat, was retained 
upon it. I was sitting near a group of Texans and emigrating plant¬ 
ers, when a waiter passed along, crx'ing the usual recjuest, that pas¬ 
sengers who bad not obtained tickets would call at the caj)tain’s 
oflSce for that purpose. “What’s that? What’s that? ” they shouted; 
“What did he mean? What is it?” “Why. it’s a dun,” said one. “He is 
dunnin’ on us, sure,” continued one and another; and some started 
from the seats, as if they thought it insulting. “Well, it’s the first 
time I ever was dunned by a nigger. I’ll swar.” said one. This seemed 
to place it in a humorous aspect; and, after a hearty laugh, they 
resumed their discussion of the advantages ofiered to emigrants in 
different parts of Texas, and elsewhere. 

There was a young man on the boat w'ho had been a passenger 
with me on the boat from Montgomery. He was bound for Texas; 
and while on board the Fashion I had heard him saying that he had 
met with “a right smart bad streak of luck” on his way, having lost 
a valuable negro. 

“I thought you were going on with those men to Texas, the other 
day,” said I. 

“No,” he replied; “I left my sister in Mobile, w'hen I went back 
after my nigger, and when I came down again, T found that she had 
found an old acquaintance there, and they had concluded to get 
married; so I stayed to see the wedding.” 

“Rather quick work.” 

“Well, I reckon they’d both thought about it when they knew 
each other before; but I didn’t know it, and it kind o’ took me by 
surprise. So my other sister, she concluded Ann had done so well 
stopping in Mobile, .she’d stop and keep company with her a .spell; 
and so I’ve got to go ’long alone. Makes me feel kind o’ lonesome- 
losing that nigger too.” 

"Did you say that you went back after the nigger? I thought he 
died?” 
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“Well, you see I had brought him along as far as Mobile, and he 
got away from me there, and slipped aboard a steamboat going 
back, and hid himself. I found out that he was aboard of her pretty 
soon after she got oflF, and I sent telegraphic despatches to several 
places along up the river, to tlie captain, to put him in a jail, ashore, 
for me. I know he got one of them at Cahawba, but he didn’t mind 
it till he got to Montgomery. Well, the nigger didn’t have any at¬ 
tention paid to him. They just put him in irons; likely enough he 
didn’t get much to eat, or have anything to eover himself, and he 
took eold, and got sick—got pneumonia—and when they got to 
Montgomery, they made him walk up to the jail, and there wan’t 
no fire, and nothin’ to lie on, nor nothin’ for him in the jail, and it 
made quick work with him. Before I could get up there he was 
dead. I see an attorney here to Mobile, and he offered to take the 
case, and prosecute the captain; and he says if he don’t recover 
every red cent the man was worth, he won’t ask me for a fee. It 
comes kinder hard on me. I bought the nigger up, counting I should 
make a speculation on him; reckoned I’d take him to Texas if I 
couldn’t turn him to good advantage at Mobile. As niggers is goin’ 
here now, I expect ’twas a dead loss of eight hundred dollars, right 
out of pocket.” 

There were a large number of steerage passengers occupying the 
main deck, forward of the shaft. Manv of them were Irish, late im- 
migrants, but the large majority were slaves, going on to New Or¬ 
leans to be sold, or moving with their masters to Texas. There was 
a fiddle or two among them, and they were very merrv. dancing and 
singing. A few, however, refused to join in the amusement, and 
looked very disconsolate. A large proportion of them were boys 
and girls, under twenty years of age. 

On the forecastle-deck there was a party of emigrants, moving 
with waggons. There were three men, a father and his two sons, or 
sons-in-law, with their families, including a dozen or more women 
and children. They had two waggons, covered with calico and bed- 
ticks, supported by hoops, in which they carried their furniture and 
stores, and in which they also slept at night, the women in one, and 
the men in the other. They had six horses, two mules, and two pair 
of cattle with them. I asked the old man why he had taken his cattle 
along with him, when he was going so far by sea, and found that he 
had informed himself accurately of what it would cost him to hire 
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or buy cattle at Galveston; and that taking into account the prob¬ 
able delay he would experience in looking for them there, he had 
calculated that he could afford to pay the freight on them, to have 
them with him, to go on at once into the country on his arrival, 
rather than to sell them at Mobile. 

“But,” said he, “there was one tiling I didn’t cakulate on, and I 
don’t understand it; the capting cherged me two dollars and a half 
for 'wherfage.’ I don’t know what that means, do you.f* I want to 
know, because I don t car’ to be imposed upon by nobody. 1 payed it 
without sayin’ a word, ’cause I never travelled on the water before; 
next time 1 do, I shall be more sassy.” 1 asked where he was going. 
Didn’t know much about it, he said, but reckoned he could find a 
place where there was a good range, and plenty of game. If ’twas 
as good a range (pasture) as ’twas to Alabama when he first came 
there, he’d be satisfied. After he’d got his family safe through ac¬ 
climating this time, he reckoned he shouldn’t move again. He had 
moved about a good deal in his life. There was his littlest boy, he 
said, looking kindly at a poor, thin, blue-faced little child—he reck¬ 
oned they’d be apt to leave him; he had got tropsical, and was of 
mighty weak constitution, nat’rally; ’twouldn’t take much to carry 
him off, and, of course, a family must be exposed a good dc-al, mov¬ 
ing so this time of year. They should try to find some heavy timbered 
land—good land, and go to clearing; didn’t calculate to make any 
crops the first year—didn’t calculate on it, though perhaps they 
might if they had good luck. They had come from an eastern county 
of Alabama. Had sold out his farm for two dollars an acre; best land 
in the district was worth four; land was naturally kind of thin, and 
now twas pretty much all worn out there. He had moved first from 
North Carolina, with his father. They never made anything to sell 
but cotton; made com for their own use. Never had any negroes; 
reckoned he’d done about as well as if he had had them; reckoned 
a little better on the whole. No, he should not work negroes in Texas. 
“Niggers is so kerless, and want so much lookin’ arter; they is so 
monstrous lazy; they won’t do no work, you know, less you are clus 
to em all the time, and I don t feel like it. I couldn’t, at my time of 
life, begin a-using the lash; and you know they do have to take that, 
all on ’em—and a heap on’t, sometimes.” 

I don t know much about it; they don’t have slaves where I 
live.” 
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“Then you come from a Free State; well, they’ve talked some of 
makin’ Alabamy a Free State.” 

“I didn’t know that.” 

“O, yes, there was a good deal of talk one time, as if they was 
goin’ to do it right off. O, yes; there was two or three of the States 
this way, one time, come pretty nigh freein’ the niggers—lettin’ ’em 
all go free.” 

“And what do you think of it?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what I think on it; I’d like it if we could get 
rid on ’em to yonst. I wouldn’t like to hev ’em freed, if they was 
gwine to hang round. They ought to get some country, and put ’em 
war they could be by themselves. It wouldn’t do no good to free 
’em, and let ’em hang round, because they is so monstrous lazy; if 
they hadn’t got nobody to take keer on ’em, you see they wouldn’t 
do nothin’ but juss nat’rally laze round, and steal, and pilfer, and no 
man couldn’t live, you see, war they was—if they was free, no man 
couldn’t live. And then, I’ve two objections; that’s one on ’em—no 
man couldn’t live—and this ere’s the other; Now suppose they was 
free, you see they’d all think themselves just as good as we; of 
course they would, if they was free. Now, just suppose you had a 
family of children: how would you like to hev a nigger feelin’ just 
as good as a white man? how’d you like to hev a nigger steppin’ up 
to your darter? Of course you wouldn’t; and that’s the reason I 
wouldn’t like to hev ’em free; but I tell you, I don’t think it’s right 
to hev ’em slaves so; that’s the fac—taant right to keep ’em as 
they is.” 

I was awakened, in the morning, by the loud ringing of a hand¬ 
bell; and, turning out of my berth, dressed by dim lamp-light. The 
waiters were serving coffee and collecting baggage; and, upon step¬ 
ping out of the cabin, I found that the boat was made fast to a long 
wooden jetty, and the passengers were going ashore. A passage- 
ticket for New Orleans was handed me, as I crossed the gang-plank. 
There was a rail-track and a train of cars upon the wharf, but no 
locomotive; and I got my baggage checked, and walked on toward 
the shore. 

It was early daylight—a fog rested on the water, and only the near¬ 
est point could be discerned. There were many small buildings 
near the jetty, erected on piles over the water—bathing-houses, 
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vUlage. The first house from the wharf had a garden abcu. i yM i 
complex alleys, and tables, and arbours, and nishc 
simiL, and sWs. and statues, and vases, and a '“'"P 
burning in a large lantern over tite entiance gate, v a. 
how like it was to a rural restaurant in France or Germany, \J le 
locomotive backed, screaming hoarsely, down the jetty, am 


turned to get my seat 

Off we puffed, past the restaurant, into the viJJage-the name ot 
which I did not inquire, everybody near me seemed so cold and 
cross,—through the little village of white houses—whatever it was— 
and away into a dense, gray cypress forest. For three or four rods, 
each side of the track, the trees had all been felled and removed, 
leaving a dreary strip of swam[), covered with stumps. This was 
bounded and intersected by broad ditches, or narrow and shallow 
canals, with a great number of verj' small punts in them. So it con¬ 
tinued, for two or three miles; then the ground became dryer, there 
was an abrupt termination of the gray wood; the fog was lifting 
and drifting off, in ragged, rosy clouds, disclosing a flat country, 
skirted still, and finally bounded, in the background, with the 
swamp-forest. A few low houses, one story high, all having veran¬ 
dahs before them, were scattered thinly over it. 

At length, a broad road struck in by the side of the track; the 
houses became more frequent; soon forming a village street, with 
smoke ascending from breakfast fires; windows and doors opening, 
maids sweeiDing steps, bakers’ waggons passing, and broad streets, 
little built upon, breaking off at right angles. 

At the corners of these streets, were high poles, connected at the 
top by a rope, and furnished with blocks and halyards, by which 
great square lanterns were slung over the middle of the carriage¬ 
way. I thought again of France (“dla lanterne!”), and turning to one 
of my cold and cross companions—a man wrapped in a loose coat, 
with a cowl over his head—I asked the name of the village, for my 
geography was at fault. I had expected to be landed at New Orleans 
by the boat, and had not been informed of the railroad arrange¬ 
ment, and had no idea in what part of Louisiana we might be. “Note 
Anglische, sare,” was the gruff reply. 

There was a sign, “CafS du Faubourg,” and, putting my head out 
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of the window, I saw that we must have arrived at New Orleans. 
We reached the terminus, which was surrounded with -fiacres, in 
the style of Paris. "To the Hotel St. Charles,” I said to a driver, con¬ 
fused with the loud French and quiet English of the crowd about 
me. "Oui, yer ’onor,” was the reply of my Irish-bom fellow-citizen: 
another passenger was got, and away we rattled through narrow 
dirty streets, among grimy old stuccoed walls; high arched windows 
and doors, balconies and entresols, and French noises and French 
smells, French signs, ten to one of English, but with funny polyglotic 
arrangements, sometimes, from which less influential families were 
not excluded. 

The other fare, to whom I had not ventured to speak, was set 
down at a saJle pour la vente des somethings, and soon after the 
fiacre turned out upon a broad place, covered with bales of cotton, 
and casks of sugar, and weighing scales, and disclosing an astonish¬ 
ing number of steamboats, lying all close together in a line, the ends 
of which were lost in the mist, which still hung upon the river. 

Now the signs became English, and the new brick buildings 
American. We turned into a broad street, in which shutters were 
being taken from great glass store-fronts, and clerks were exercising 
their ingenuity in the display of muslin, and silks, and shawls. In 
the middle of the broad street there was an open space of waste 
ground, looking as if the corporation had not been able to pave the 
whole of it at once, and had left this interval to be attended to 
when the treasury was better filled. Crossing through a gap in this 
waste, we entered a narrow street of high buildings, French, Span¬ 
ish, and English signs, the latter predominating; and at the second 
block, I was landed before the great Grecian portico of the stu¬ 
pendous, tasteless, ill-contrived, and inconvenient St. Charles Hotel. 

After a bath and breakfast, I returned, with great interest, to 
wander in the old French town, the characteristics of which I have 
sufficiently indicated. Among the houses, one occasionally sees a 
relic of ancient Spanish builders, while all the newer edifices have 
the characteristics of the dollar-pursuing Yankees. 

I was delighted when I reached the old Place d’Armes, now a 
public garden, bright with the orange and lemon trees, and roses, 
and myrtles, and laurels, and jessamines of the south of France. 
Fronting upon it is the ancient Hotel de Ville, still the city court¬ 
house, a quaint old French structure, with scaly and vermiculated 
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1 •lit’ onH sinootlj'Eiii^boci corners^ tlic 
surface, and public building, except the 

most picturesque and ^ ^ Kevvport. that I can now 

highly preserved, little old court-hou 

think of in the United States. ^ 

Adjoining it is an old Spanish cathed c , ^ b ' 
late alterations and repairs, but still a Gne thing m our t 
reverend in architecture. Enough, that while it is not neu, 
shabby, and is not tricked out with much fripper}\^ g^^K^^ ^ 
confectionery work. The door is open; coaches and crippled beggars 
are near it. A priest, with a face tlie expression of which first makes 
one think of an ape and then of an owl, is corning out. If he were 
not otherwise to be heartily welcomed to fresli air and sunlight, he 
should be so, for the sake of the Sister of (Hiarity who is following 
him, probably to some death-bed, with a corpse-like face herself, 
haggard but composed, pensive and absorbed, and with the eyes of 
a broken heart. I think that I may yet meet them looking down 
compassionately and soothingly, in some far distant pestilent or 
war-hospital. In lieu of holy-water, then, here is money for the poor- 
box, though the devil share it with good angels. 

Dark shadows, and dusky light, and deep, subdued, low organ 
strains pervade the interior; and, on the bare floor, here arc the 
kneeling women—"good” and ‘liad” women—and, ah! yes, white and 
black women, bowed in equality before their common Father. 
"Ridiculously absurd idea,” say democratic Governors McDuffie [of 
South Carolina] and Hammond; "Self-evident,” say our ancestors, 
and so must say the voice of conscience, in all free, humble hearts. 

In the crowded market-place, there were not only the pure old 
Indian Americans, and the Spanish, French, English, Celtic, and 
African, but nearly all possible mixed varieties of these, and no 
doubt of some other breeds of mankind. 

The various grades of the coloured people are designated by the 
French as follows, according to the greater or less predominance 
of negro blood:— 


Sacatra.griffe and negress. 

.negro and mulatto. 

Marabon.mulatto and griffe. 

Mulatto.white and negro. 


^ Contemptible; from the root Fripper, to wear out.— Webster. 
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Quarteron . . white and mulatto. 

Metif.white and quarteron. 

Meamelouc.white and metif. 

Quarteron.white and meamelouc. 

Sang-mele.white and quarteron. 

And all these, with the sub-varieties of them, French, Spanish, 
English, and Indian, and the sub-sub-varieties, such as Anglo- 
Indian-mulatto, I believe experts pretend to be able to distinguish. 
Whether distinguishable or not, it is certain they all exist in New 
Orleans. 

They say that tlie cross of the French and Spanish with the Afri¬ 
can produces a finer and a healthier result than that of the more 
Northern European races. Certainly, the French quadroons are very 
handsome and healthy in appearance; and I should not be surprised 
if really thorough and sufficient scientific observation should show 
them to be—contrary to the common assertion—more vigorous than 
either of the parent races. 

Some of the coloured women spoke French, Spanish, and English, 
as their customers demanded."* 

Three tavt'rns, bearing the sign of ‘The Pig and Whistle,” indi¬ 
cated the recent English, a cabaret to the Universal Republic, with 
a red flag, the French, and the Gasthaus zum Rheinplatz, the Teu¬ 
tonic contributions to the strength of our nation. A policeman, with 
the richest Irish brogue, directed me back to the St. Charles. 

In front of a large New York clothing store, twenty-two negroes 
were standing in a row. Each wore a blue suit, and a black hat, and 
each held a bundle of additional clothing, and a pair of shoes, in his 
hands. They were all, but one, who was probably a driver having 
charge of them, young men, not over twenty-five, and the majority, 
I should think, between eighteen and twenty-two years of age. Their 
owner was probably in the clothing store, settling for the outfit he 
had purchased for them, and they were waiting to be led to the 

2 [From the Nexo Orleans Picayune] 

Fifty Dollars Reward.— Ran away from the subscriber, about two months 
ago, a bright mulatto girl, named Mary, about twenty-five years of age, almost 
white, and reddish hair, front teeth out, a cut on her upper lip; about five feet 
five inche.s high; has a scar on her forehead; she passes for free; talks French, 
Italian, Dutch, English, and Spanish, 

Andre Grasso 

Upper side of St. Mary^s Market 
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steamboat, which should convey them to his plantation. They were 
silent and sober, like a file of soldiers standing at ease; and, perhaps 
were gratified by the admiration their fine manly figures and uni¬ 
form dress obtained from the passers by. 

“Well, now, that ar’s the likeliest lot of niggers I ever see," said 
one, to me. “Some fellers bin roun’, and just made his jiick out o’ 
all the jails ’ in Orleens. Must ha' cost him a heaj) o’ rocks. ] don’t 
reckon thars a nigger in that crowd that wouliln’t fetch twelv* 
hundred dollars, at a vandue. Twent\- thousand dollars would,,- j,, 
no baoter for ’em. Darn’d if thev aint just the lu-st ga,)g o’ cotton'* 

.....11.1 ..is.. 

'■ W' ' ".h ...W 

CO.M L. rtTXuZ f 

to luive done, but where is the id' 'T 

PMially to ToxasP anJ e.- 

bone and 

<Jvo hundred and odd thousand doT"^ 1 ^’fJi'ation, is wortJi 
through Louisiana-far away yet 0171/ 

Iowa Will get it, two hundred tholndi^J/ 

ot^^thalers and silver gro.schen: in .0^ 

hoi^eran^ml^o^atl^^^^^^^ bridges, and school- 

how much cloth and fish will they u 
from Pennsylvania, and tin frot^p";”^ -Ton 

rom China, and cofl^ee from Brazil fr.7 

Ohio, and oil and gold from the Pai Tr ^^om 

Louisiana, cotton from Texas, and ^^’S^^froni 

nois notions from Connecticut md Ihb 

“telh’gence from everywhere?’ W, and 

And how much of all ib^c n,- 

—i-- ■■... ~ 

New Orfe^ » -d. ^ ^ ^ 
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several years, always going up the river in the summer, to escape 
the danger of fever in the city, told me that he could lay up money 
much more rapidly than in New York. The expenses of living were 
not necessarily greater than in New York. If a man kept house, and 
provided for himself, he could live much cheaper than at boarding¬ 
houses. Many unmarried mechanics, therefore, lived with coloured 
mistresses, who were commonly vile and dishonest. He was at a 
boarding-house, where he paid four dollars a week. In New York 
he had paid three dollars, but the board was not as good as in New 
Orleans. “The reason,” said he, “that people say it costs so much 
more to live here tb^n in New York is, that what they think treats 
in New York, they consider necessaries here. Everybody lives freer, 
and spends their money more willingly here.” When he first came 
to New Orleans, a New England mechanic came with him. He sup¬ 
posed him to have b('en previously a man of sober habits; but al¬ 
most immediately after he got to New Orleans, he got into bad 
ways, and in a few months he was so often drunk, and brought so 
much scandal on their boarding-house, that he was turned out of it. 
Soon after this, he called on him, and borrowed two dollars. He said 
he could not live in New Orleans, it was too expensive, and he w'as 
going to Texas. This was several years before, and he had not heard 
from him since. And this he said was a very common course with 
New England boys, who had been “too carefully brought up at 
home,” when they came to New Orleans. The master mechanics, 
who bought up slaves, and took contracts for work, he said, made 
more money than any others. They did so because they did very 
poor work—poorer than white mechanics could generally be got to 
do. But nearly all work was done in New Orleans more hastily and 
carelessly than in New York, though he thought it was bad enough 
there. The slave-holding bosses could get no white men to work 
with their slaves, except Irishmen or Germans—no man who had 
any regard for his position among his fellow-craftsmen would ever 
let himself be seen working with a negro. He said I could see any 
day in Canal Street, “a most revolting sight”—Irishmen waiting on 
negro masons. He had seen, one morning as he was going to his work, 
a negro carrying some mortar, when another negro hailed him with 
a loud laugh: “Hallol you is turned Irishman, is ’ou?” White work¬ 
ing men were rapidly displacing the slaves in all sorts of work, and 
he hoped and believed it would not be many years before every 
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, . . nf town. He thought acclimated white 

iicgiO would be driven out ne<"roes, even in the liottest 

men could do more hard wor ‘ too stimulating food. 

weather, if they were temperate, and avoickO 
That, he said, was the general opimon among those ^ 
stayed over summer. Those who drank inuci u us . 
and kept up old habits of eating, just as if they one ni ^ . 

were the ones who complained most of the climate, and w lo t lOii^ i 
white men were not made to work in it. He had .staged a.s late as 
July, and returned in September, and he never .saw the day in 
which he could not do as much work as lie did in London. 

A New-Yorker, whom I questioned about tliis, said: I have 
worked through the very hottest weatlier, steadily, day alter day, 
and done more work than any three niggers in the State, and been 
no worse for it. A man has only to takt' some care of himself.” 

Going to Lafayette, on the top of an omnibus, I heard an Irish¬ 
man, somewhat over-stimulated, as Irishmen are ajit to be, loudly 
declare himself an abolitionist; a companion endeavoured in vain 
to stop him, or make him recant, and finally declared he would not 
ride any further with him if he could not be more discreet. 

The Morehouse (Louisiana) Advocate, in an article abusive of 
foreigners, thus describes what, if foreign bom working men were 
not generally so ignorant and easily imposed upon as they are, 
would undoubtedly be (although they certainly have not yet gen¬ 
erally been) their sentiments with regard to Slavery: 


The great mass of foreigners who come to our shores are labourers, 
and consequently come in competition with slave labour. It is to their 
interest to abolish Slav'cry; and we know full well the disposition of man 
to promote all things which advance his own interests. These men come 
from nations where Slavery is not allowed, and they drink in abolition 
sentiments from their mothers’ breasts; they (all the white race) entertain 
an utter abhorrence of being put on a level with blacks, whether in the 
field or in the workshop. Could Slavery be abolished, there would be a 
greater demand for labourers, and the prices of labour must be greatly 
enhanced. These may be termed the internal evidences of the abolitionism 
of foreigners. 

But we may find near home facts to corroborate these “internal" evi¬ 
dences; It is well known that there exists a great antipathy among the 
draymen and rivermen of New Orleans (who are almost to a man foreign¬ 
ers) to the participation of slaves in these branches of industry. 
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It is obvious that free men have very much gained the field of 
labour in New Orleans to themselves. The majority of the cartmen, 
hackney-coach men, porters, railroad hands, public waiters, and 
common labourers, as well as of skilled mechanics, appear to be 
white men; and of the negroes employed in those avocations a con¬ 
siderable proportion are free. 

This is the case here more than in any other town in the South, 
although the climate is torrid, and inconvenient or dangerous to 
strangers; because New Orleans is more extensively engaged in 
commerce than they are, and because there is, by the passing and 
sojourning immigration from Europe, constantly in the city a suflB- 
cient number of free labourers to sustain, by competition and asso¬ 
ciation with each other, the habits of free-labour communities. It is 
plainly perceptible that the white working men in New Orleans have 
more business-like manners, and more assured self-respect, than 
those of smaller towns. They are even not without some esprit du 
corps. 

As Commerce, or any high form of industry requires intelligence 
in its labourers, slaves can never be brought together in dense com¬ 
munities, but their intelHgence will increase to a degree dangerous 
to those who enjoy the benefit of their labour. The slave must be 
kept dependent, day by day, upon his master for his daily bread, or 
he will find, and will declare his independence in all respects, of 
him. This condition disqualifies the slave for any but the simplest 
and rudest forms of labour; and every attempt to bring his labour 
into competition with free labour can only be successful at the 
hazard of insurrection. Hundreds of slaves in New Orleans must be 
constantly reflecting and saying to one another, "I am as capable 
of taking care of myself as this Irish hod-carrier, or this German 
market-gardener; why can’t I have the enjoyment of my labour as 
well as they? I am as capable of taking care of my own family as 
much as they of theirs; why should I be subject to have them taken 
from me by those other men who call themselves our owners? Our 
children have as much brains as the children of these white neigh¬ 
bours of ours, who not long ago were cooks and waiters at the 
hotels; why should they be spurned from the school-rooms? I helped 
to build the school-house, and have not been paid for it. One thing 
I know, if I can’t have my rights, I can have my pleasures; and if 
they won’t give me wages I can take them.” 
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• »v>n ill labour witli free-men cannot 
That this observers, will be evident from 

fail to be appreciated by S Orleam Crescent, although 

the following paragrapi rom ,,nosing and picturesque 

it was probably written to show only 
aspect of the slave community: 

alons B,rmnc aO-Tt. beOv„o PerdMo .„d 

Sunday aNumnun. the white ,»SKr.by might eanily 


Guinea-like. 
Poydras streets, any 


Vn • /-.affrnri 1 or a!i\ other thickly-peopled region 

suppose himself they do 

in the Ian o . • „oMStifute a problem somewhat lieyond our 

there, or where they go to. „ 

algehra. It seems to Xed iee-eream sah».,. coloured res. 

that vicinifv a coJoiirecl church, colouiiu Ri 

taint, coloured co/fee-honses. and a colour^ barlmr-shop. wineh. we 
have heard say. has a back «mmoni<at,o„ w.tl. one ol the groggenes, for 
the benefit of slaves; but as the police haven t hand it out > et, we suppose 
it ain’t so. However, if the ebony dandies who attend Sunday evening 
’change, would keep within their various retreats, or leave a path iibouf 
three feet wide on the side-wslk, lor the tree passiige of people are so 
unlucky as to be white, we woukhrt complain; but to have to elbow one’s 
way through a crowd of woolly-heads on such a day as y esterday, their 
natural muskiness made more villainous by the fumes of w'hisky, is too 
much for deUcate olfactories like ours. A fight, last evening, between two 
white men at one of the groggeries, aflForded much edification to the dark¬ 
ies standing around, and seemed to confirm them in their opinion, that 
white folks, after all, ain’t much. 


Similar complaints to the following, which I take from the New 
Orleans Crescent, I have heard, or seen in the journals, at Richmond, 
Savannah, Louisville, and most other large manufacturing, or com¬ 
mercial towns of the South. 


Passes to NEGROEs.-Something must be done to regulate and prescribe 
the manner in which passes shall be given to slaves. This is a matter that 
should no longer be shirked or avoided. The Common Council should act 
promptly. The slave population of this city is already demoralized to a 
deplorable extent, all owing to the indiscriminate licence and indulgence 
extended them by masters, mistresses, and guardians, and to the practice 
of forging passes, which has now become a regular business in New Or¬ 
leans. The greater portion of the evil flows from forged passes. As things 
now stand, any negro can obtain a pass for four bits or a dollar, from 
miserable wretches who obtain a living by such infamous practices. The 
consequence is that hundreds spend their nights drinking, carousing, gam- 
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bling, and contracting the ^ orst of habits, which not only make them use- 
less to their owners, but dangerous pests to society. We know of many 
negroes, completely ruined, morally and physically, by such causes. The 
inherent vice in the negro character always comes out when unrestrained, 
and there is no degradation too low for him to descend. 

Well, for the remedy to cure this crying evil. Prosecuting the forgers is 
out of the question; for where one conviction could be obtained, thou¬ 
sands of fraudulent passes would be written. Slave evidence weighs noth¬ 
ing agaitust white forgers and scoundrels. Hence the necessity of adopting 
some other mode of prevention. It has been suggested to us, that if the 
Council would adopt a form for passes, different each month, to be ob¬ 
tained In- masters from the Chief of Police, e.xclusivcly, that a great deal 
of good would be at once accomplished. We have no doubt of it. Further, 
we belicN’e that all owners and guardians would cheerfully submit to the 
inconvenience in order to obtain so desirable an end. We tnist the Com¬ 
mon Council will pay some little attention to these suggestions. 

How many men, accustomed to the close calculations necessary 
to succes.sful enterprises, can listen to these suggestions, without 
asking themselves whether a system, that requires to be sustained by 
such inconvenient defences, had not better be thrown up altogether? 

First and last, I spent some weeks in New Orleans and its vicinity. 
I doubt if there is a city in the world, where the resident population 
has been so divided in its origin, or where there is such a variety 
in the tastes, habits, manners, and moral codes of the citizens. Al¬ 
though this injures civic enterprise—which the peculiar situation 
of the city greatly demands to be directed to means of cleanliness, 
convenience, comfort, and health—it also gives a greater scope to 
the working of individual enterprise, taste, genius, and conscience; 
so that nowhere are the higher qualities of man—as displayed in 
generosity, hospitality, benevolence, and courage—better developed, 
or the lower qualities, likening him to a beast, less interfered with, 
by law or the action of public opinion. 

There is one, among the multitudinous classifications of society 
in New Orleans, which is a very peculiar and characteristic result 
of the prejudices, vices, and customs of the various elements of 
colour, class, and nation, which have been there brought together. 

I refer to a class composed of the illegitimate oflFspring of white 
men and coloured women (mulattoes or quadroons), who, from 
habits of early life, the advantages of education, and the use of 
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are too moch superior to the negroes in general, to assoc.. 
ar^th them, an,! are no. allorved by law, or Ae popular pre|„<i.ce. 
rmarn- white people. The girls are frequently sent to Runs to be 
ducated. and are ven- areomplished. They are generally pretty, 
often handson,e. 1 have rarely, if ever, met more Ix-ar,bird women 
Aan one or trvo who,n 1 saw by chance, i.. the streets. n.ey are 
better formed, a.id have a more, graceful and elegant carriag.- than 
Americans in general, while they seem to have coiwnonly inheritec 
or acquired much of the taste and skill, in the selection and arrange¬ 
ment, and the way of wearing dresses and ornaments, that is 
the especial distinction of the women of Paris. Their beauty 
and attractiveness being their fortune, they cultivate and cher¬ 
ish with diligence every chann or accomplishment they are pos¬ 
sessed of. 


Of course, men are attracted by them, associate with them, are 
captivated, and become attached to them, and, not being able to 
many them legally, and with the usual forms and securities for con¬ 
stancy, make such arrangements “as can be agreed upon.” When a 
man makes a declaration of love to a girl of this class, she will admit 
or deny, as the case may be, her happiness in receiving it; but, sup¬ 
posing she is favourably disposed, she will usually refer the appli¬ 
cant to her mother. The mother inquires, like the “Countess of 
Kew,” into the circumstances of the suitor; ascertains whether he is 
able to maintain a family, and, if satisfied with him, in these and 
other respects, requires from him security that he will support her 
daughter in a style suitable to the habits in which she has been 
bred, and that, if he should ever leave her, he will give her a certain 
sum for her future support, and a certain additional sum for each 
of the children she shall then have. 


The wealth, thus secured, will, of course, vary—as in society with 
higher assumptions of morality-with the value of the lady in the 
market; that is, with her attractiveness, and the number and value 
of other suitors she may have, or may reasonably expect. Of course, 
I do not mean that love has nothing at all to do with it; but love is 
sedulously restrained, and held firmly in hand, until the road of 
competency is seen to be clear, with less humbug than our English 
custom requires about it. Everything being satisfactorily arranged, 
a tenement in a certain quarter of the town is usually taken, and the 
couple move into it and go to housekeeping—living as if they were 
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married. The woman is not, of course, to be wholly deprived of the 
society of others—her former acquaintances are continued, and she 
sustains her relations as daughter, sister, and friend. Of course, 
too, her husband (she calls him so) will be likely to continue, also, 
more or less in, and form a part of, this kind of society. There are 
parties and haWs-hals umsqucs-^nd all the movements and cus¬ 
toms of other fashionable society, which they can enjoy in it, if 
they wish. ' Ihe women of this sort are represented to be exceedingly 
affectionate in disposition, and constant beyond reproach. 

During all the time a man sustains this relation, he will commonly 
be moving, also, in rejmtable society on the other side of the town; 
not improbably, eventually he marries, and has a family establish¬ 
ment elsewhere. Before doing this, he may separate from his placee 
(so she is termed). If so, he pays her according to agreement, and 
as much more, perhaps, as his affection for her, or his sense of the 
CRielty of the proceeding, may lead him to; and she has the world 
before her again, in the position of a widow. Many men continue 
for a long time, to support both establishments—particularly if their 
legal marriage is one de convcnance. But many others form so strong 
attachments, that the relation is never discontinued, but becomes, 
ind(ied, that of marriage, except that it is not legalized or solem¬ 
nized. These men leave their estate, at death, to their cliildren, to 
whom they may have previously given every advantage of educa¬ 
tion they could command. What becomes of the boys, I am not in¬ 
formed; the girls, sometimes, are removed to other countries, where 
their colour does not prevent their living reputable lives; but, of 

^THE GLOBE BALL ROOM, 

Comer of St. Claude and St. Peter Streets, abreast of the Old Basin, 

Will open this evening, October 16, when a Society Ball will be given. 

No ladies admitted without masks. 

Gentlemen, fifty cents—Ladies, gratis. 

Doors open at 9/2 o clock. Ball to commence at 10 o'clock. 

No person admitted with weapons, by order of tlie Council. 

A superior orchestra has been engaged for the season. 

The public may be assured of the most strict order, as there will be at all 
times an efficient police in attendance. 

Attached to the establishment is a superior Bar, well stocked with wines and 
liquors; also, a Restaurant, where may be had all such delicacies as the market 
affords. 

All ladies are requested to procure free tickets in the Mask Room, as no lady 
will be admitted into the ball-room without one. 


A. WHITLOCK, Manager 
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com^e, matoly condnua in the same society, and are fated to a life 

similar to that of their mothers. . -i j ♦ t i 

“ have desorihcd this custom as it was descnbed to me; I need 

hardlv say, in only its hast aspects. The crime and heart-breaking 
sorrow that mast frequently result from it. must be evident to every 

A centlemaii. of New England education, gave me the following 
account of his acquaintance with the quadroon society-. On first 
coming to New Orleans, he was drawn into the soc-ial circles usually 
frequtmted by New England people, and some time afterwards was 
introduced by a friend to a quadroon family, in u hich there were 
three pretty and accomplished young women. They were intelli¬ 
gent and well informed; their musical taste was especially well cul¬ 
tivated; they were well read in the literature of the day, and their 
conversation upon it was characterized by good sense and refined 
discrimination. He never saw any indication of a want of purity of 
character or delicacy of feeling. He was much attracted by them, 
and for some time visited them very frequently. Having then dis¬ 
continued his intimacy, at length one of the girls asked him why 
he did not come to see them as often as he had formerlv done. He 


frankly replied, that he had found their society so fascinating, that 
he had thought it best to restrict himself in the enjoyment of it, lest 
it should become necessary to his happiness; and out of regard to 
his general plans of life, and the feelings of his friends, he could 
not permit himself to indulge the purpose to be united to one of 
them, according to the usual custom with their class. The young 
woman was evidently much pained, but not at all offended, and im¬ 
mediately acknowledged and commended the propriety and good 
sense of his resolution. 


One reason which leads this way of living to be frequently 
adopted by unmarried men, who come to New Orleans to carry on 
business, is, that it is much cheaper than living at hotels and 
boarding-houses. As no young man ordinarily dare think of marry¬ 
ing, until he has made a fortune to support the extravagant style of 
housekeeping, and gratify the expensive tastes of young women, as 
fashion is now educating them, many are obliged to make up their 
minds never to marry. Such a one undertook to show me that it was 
cheaper for him to placer than to live in any other way which could 
be expected of him in New Orleans. He hired, at a low rent, two 
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apartments in the older part of the town; his placee did not, except 
occasionally> require a servant; she did the marketing, and per¬ 
formed all the ordinary duties of housekeeping herself; she took 
care of his clothes, and in every way was economical and saving in 
her habits; it being her interest, if her affection for him were not 
sufficient, to make him as much comfort and as little expense as 
possible that he might be the more strongly attached to her, and 
have the less occasion to leave her. He concluded by assuring me 
that what(‘ver might be said against it, it certainly was better than 
the way in which most young men lived who depended on salaries 
in New York. 

It is asserted by Southerners who have lived at the North, and 
Northerners who lived at the South, that although the facilities for 
licentiousness are much greater at the South, the evil of licentious¬ 
ness is much greater at the North. Not because the average stand¬ 
ard of ‘‘respectable position” requires a less expenditure at the South, 
for the contrary is the case."’ But it is said licentiousness at the North 
is far more captivating, irresistible, and ruinous than at the South. 
Its very intrigues, cloaks, hazards, and expenses, instead of repress¬ 
ing the passions of young men, exasperate them, and increase its 
degrading effect upon their character, producing hypocrisy, inter¬ 
fering with high ambitions, destroying self-respect, causing the 
worst possible results to their health, and giving them habits which 
are inimical to future domestic contentment and virtue. 

Possibly there is some ground for this assertion with regard to 
young men in towns, though in rural life the advantage of the North, 
I believe, is incomparable, 

Mrs. Douglass, a Virginia woman, who was tried, convicted, and 
punished, a year or two since, for teaching a number of slaves to 
read, contrary to law, says in a letter from her jail— 

This subject demands the attention, not only of the religious popula¬ 
tion, but of statesmen and law-makers. It is one great evil hanging over 
the Southern Slave States, destroying domestic happiness and the peace 
of thousands. It is summed up in the single word—amalgamation. This, 
and this only, causes the vast extent of ignorance, degradation, and crime 

® A gentleman in an inland Southern town said to me, “I have now but one 
servant; if I should marry, I should be obliged to buy three more, and that alone 
would withdraw from my capital at least three thousand dollars." 
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^ te like a bWk cloud o«r .he whole South. And .he prncUce fa more 

general dan even die Southerners are wilhng.o allow. 

Neidier is it to be found only in the lower order of the white popnla- 
Bon. I. pervades the enBr. society. Its followers are to be found among 
all ranks, occupations, and pmfesnons. The white mothers and daughters 
of the South have suifeted under it for ycars-have seen their dearest 
affecBons Bampled upon-their hopes of domestic happincH <le.,.ro,i ed, 
and their fuhtre hVes embittered, even to agony, by those who should Iw 
all in all to them, as huslands. sons, and brothers. I cannot use t,«. strong 
language in referance to this subfect, for I know that it will meet with a 
heartfelt response from every Southern woman. 


A negress was hung this year in a41abama, for the murder of her 
child. At her trial she confessed her guilt. She said her owner was 
the father of the child, and that her mistress knew it, and treated 
it so cruelly in consequence, that she had killed it to save it from 
further sufiFering, and also to remove a provocation to her own ill- 
treatment. 

A large planter told, as a reason for sending his boys to the North 
to be educated, that there was no possibility of their being brought 
up in decency at home. Another planter told me that he was in¬ 
tending to move to a free country on this account. He said that the 
practice was not occasional or general, it was universal, “There is 
not,” he said, “a likely-looking black girl in this State that is not the 
concubine of a white man. There is not an old plantation in which 
the grandchildren of the owner are not whipped in the field by his 

overseer. I cannot bear that the blood of the-should nin in the 

veins of slaves.” He was of an old Scotch family. 


New Orleans, Sunday.—Walking this morning through a rather 
mean neighbourhood I was attracted, by a loud chorus singing, to 
the open door of a chapel or small church. I found a large congrega¬ 
tion of negroes assembled within, and the singing being just then 
concluded, and a negro preacher commencing a sermon, I entered 
an empty pew near the entrance. I had no sooner taken a seat than 
a negro usher came to me, and, in the most polite manner, whis¬ 
pered— 

“Won’t you please to let me give you a seat higher up, master, 
’long o’ tudder white folks?” 

I followed him to the uppermost seat, facing the pulpit, where 
there were three other white persons. One of them was a woman— 
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old, very plain, and not as well dressed as many of the negroes; an¬ 
other looked like a ship’s officer, and was probably a member of the 
police force in undress—what we call a spy, when we detect it in 
Europe; both of these remained diligently and gravely attentive 
during the service; the third was a foreign-looking person, very 
flashily dress(‘d and sporting a yellow-headed walking-stick, and 
much cheap jewelry. 

The remainder of the congregation consisted entirely of coloured 
persons, many of them, however, with light hair and hardly any 
perceptible indications of having African blood. On the step of the 
chancel were a number of children, and among these one of the 
loveliest young girls that I ever saw. She was a light mulatto, and 
had an expression of unusual intelligence and vivacity. During the 
service she frequently smiled, I thought derisively, at the emotions 
and excitement betrayed by the older people about her. She was 
elegantly dressed, and was accompanied by a younger sister, who 
was also dressed expensively and in good taste, but who was a shade 
darker, though much removed from the blackness of the true negro, 
and of very good features and pleasant expression. 

The preacher was nearly black, with close woolly hair. His figure 
was slight, he seemed to be about thirty years of age, and the ex¬ 
pression of his face indicated a refined and delicately sensitive na¬ 
ture. His eye w^as veiy fine, bright, deep, and clear; his voice and 
manner generally quiet and impressive. 

The text was, “I have fought the good fight, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of glory”; and the sermon 
was an appropriate and generally correct explanation of the customs 
of the Olympian games, and a proper and often eloquent applica¬ 
tion of the figure to the Christian course of life. Much of the lan¬ 
guage was highly metaphorical; the figures long, strange, and 
complicated, yet sometimes, however, beautiful. Words were fre¬ 
quently misplaced, and their meaning evidently misapprehended, 
while the grammar and pronunciation were sometimes such as to 
make the idea intended to be conveyed by the speaker incompre¬ 
hensible to me. Vulgarisms and slang phrases occasionally occurred, 
but evidently without any consciousness of impropriety on the part 
of the speaker or his congregation. 

As soon as I had taken my seat, my attention was attracted by an 
old negro near me, whom I supposed for some time to be sufiFering 
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c nnrr,nhint- kc trembled, his teeth chattered, 
aL W/rd, -nvu'aed. He aoon tegan to 

aloud to the aeutinteuta of the preaeher. .u aueh wot* as theset Oh, 
year Tliafa it, thata it!” *Vea. yea-glory-yea and armrlar expr«- 
aiona could be heard from all porta of the houae whenever the 
apealrer’a voice waa iinuaually aolemn, or hia language and manner 
eloquent or excited. 

Sometimes the outcries and responses were not confined to ejacu¬ 
lations of this kind, but shouts, and groans, terrific shrieks, and in¬ 
describable expressions of ecstasy-of pleasure or agony-and even 
stamping, jumping and clapping of hands were added. The tumult 
often resembled that of an excited political meeting; and I was once 
surprised to find my own muscles all stretched, as if ready for a 
struggle—my face glowing, and my feet stamping—having been in¬ 
fected unconsciously, as men often are, with instinctive bodily sjto- 
pathy with the excitement of the crowd. So wholly unintellectual 
was the basis of this excitement, however, that I could not, when 
my mind retroverted to itself, find any connection or meaning in the 
phrases of the speaker that remained in my memory'; and I have no 
doubt it was his “action” rather than his sentiments, that had given 
rise to the excitement of the congregation. 

I took notes as well as I could of a single passage of the sermon. 
The preacher, having said that among the games of the arena were 
“raaslin” (wrestling) and boxing, and described how a combatant, 
determined to win the prize, would come boldly up to his adversary 
and stand square before him, looking him straight in the eyes, and 
while he guarded himself with one hand, would give him a “lick” 
with the other, continued in these words: “Then would he stop, and 
turn away his face, and let the adversary hit back? No, my brethren, 
no, no! he’d follow up his advantage, and give him another lick; and 
if he fell back, he’d keep close after him, and not stop!—and not 
faint!—not be content with merely driving him back!—but he’d per¬ 
severe! (yes, glory!) and hit him again! (that’s it, hit him again! hit 
him again! oh, glory! hi! hi! glory!) drive him into the comer! and 
never, never stop till he had him down! (glory, glory, glory!) and 
he had got his foot on his neck, and the crown of wild olive leaves 
was placed upon his head by the lord of the games. (Ha! ha! glory 
to the Lord! etc.) It was the custom of the Olympian games, my 
brethren, for the victor to be crowned with a crown of wild olive 
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leaves; but sometimes, after all, it wouldn’t be awarded right, be¬ 
cause the lord of the games was a poor, frail, erroneous man, and 
maybe he couldn’t see right, or maybe he wasn’t an honest man , 
and would have his favourites among the combatants, and if his 
favourite was beaten, he would not allow it, but would declare that 
he was the victor, and the crown would descend on his head 
{glonj!). But there ain’t no danger of that with our fight with the 
world, for our Lord is throned in justice. (G\oryl-oh, yes', yes'.- 
sweet Lord', sweet Lord!) He seeth in secret, and he knoweth a\\ 
things, and there’s no chance for a mistake, and if we only will just 
persevere and conquer, and conquer and persevere (yes, sirl oh, 
Lord, yesl) and persevere—not for a year, or for two year, or ten 
year; nor for seventy year, perhaps; but if we persevere—(yes! yes!) 
—if we persevere-(oh! Lord! help us!)—if we persevere unto the 
end—(oh! oh! glory! glory! glory!)—until he calls us home! (Frantic 
shouting.) Henceforth there is laid up for us a crown of immortal 
glory—(Ha! ha! H.\!)—not a crown of wild olive leaves that begin 
to droop as soon as they touch our brow, (oh! oh! oh!) but a crown 
of immortal glory! That fadeth not away! Never begins to droop! 
But is immortal in the heavens!” (Tremendous uproar, many of the 
congregation on their feet, and uttering cries and shrieks impossible 
to be expressed in letters.) The shabby gentleman by my side, who 
had been asleep, suddenly awakened, dropped his stick, and shouted 
with all his might, “Gloiy' to the Lord!” 

The body of the house was filled by the audience; there were 
galleries, but few persons w'ere in them; on one side, two or three 
boys, and on the other, on the seat nearest the pulpit, about a dozen 
women. 

'The preacher was drawing his sermon to a close, and oflFering 
some sensible and pertinent advice, soberly and calmly, and the 
congregation was attentive and comparatively quiet, when a small 
old woman, perfectly black, among those in the gallery, suddenly 
rose, and began dancing and clapping her hands; at first with a 
slow and measured movement, and then with increasing rapidity, 
at the same time beginning to shout “ha! ha!" The women about her 
arose also, and tried to hold her, as there appeared great danger that 
she would fall out of the gallery, and those below left their pews 
that she might not fall upon them. 

'The preacher continued his remarks—much the best part of his 
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sermon-but it was plain that they were wasted; every one was look¬ 
ing at the dancing woman in the gallery, and many were shouting 
and laughing aloud (in joyful sympathy, I suppose). His eye flashed 
as he glanced an.viousIy from the woman to tJie people, and then 
stopping in the middle of a sentence, a sad smile came over his face; 
he closed the book and bowed his head upon his hands to tlie desk. 
A voice in the congregation struck into a tune, and the whole con¬ 
gregation rose and joined in a roaring song. The woman was still 
shouting and dancing, her head thrown back and rolling from one 
side to the other. Gradually her shout became indistinct, she threw 
her arms wildly about instead of chipping her hands, fell back into 
the arms of her companions, then threw herself forw-ard and em¬ 
braced those before her, then tossed herself from side to side, gasp¬ 
ing, and finally sunk to the floor, where she remained at the end of 
the song, kicking, as if acting a death struggle. 

Another man now rose in the pulpit, and gave out a hymn, naming 
number and page, and holding a book before him, though I thought 
he did not read from it, and I did not see another book in the house. 
Having recited seven verses, and repeated the number and page of 
the hymn, he closed the book and commenced to address the con¬ 
gregation. He was a tall, full-blooded negro, very black, and with a 
disgusting expression of sensuality, cunning, and vanity in his coun¬ 
tenance, and a pompous, patronizing manner—a striking contrast, 
in all respects, to the prepossessing, quiet, and modest young 
preacher who had preceded him. He was dressed in the loosest form 
of the fashionable sack overcoat, which he threw off presently, 
showing a white vest, gaudy cravat, and a tight cut-away coat, linked 
together at the breast with jet buttons. He commenced by propos¬ 
ing to further elucidate the meaning of the apostle’s words; they 
had an important bearing, he said, which his brother had not had 
time to bring out adequately before the congregation. At first he 
leaned carelessly on the pulpit cushion, laughing cunningly, and 
spoke in a low, deep, hoarse, indistinct, and confidential tone; but 
soon he struck a higher key, drawling his sentences like a street 
salesman, occasionally breaking out into a yell with all the strength 
of extraordinarily powerful lungs, at the same time taking a striking 
attitude and gesturing in an extraordinary manner. 'This would 
create a frightful excitement in the people, and be responded to 
with the loudest and most terrific shouts. I can compare them to 
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nothing else human I ever heard. Sometimes he would turn from the 
audience and assume a personal opponent to be standing by his side 
in the pulpit. Then, after battling for a few minutes in an awful and 
majestic manner with this man of Belial, whom he addressed con¬ 
stantly as sir! he would turn again to the admiring congregation, 
and in a familiar, gratulatory, and conversational tone explain the 
difficulty into which he had got him, and then again suddenly turn 
back upon him, and in a boxing attitude give another knock-down 
reply to his her(“tical propositions. 

Mis langmige was in a great part unintelligible to me, but the 
congregation seemed to enjoy it highly, and encouraged and assisted 
him in his combat with Sir Knight of his imagination most tu¬ 
multuously; and I soon found that this poor gentleman, over whom 
he rode his high horse so fiercely, was one of those “who take unto 
themselves the name of Baptist,” and that the name of his own 
charger w'as “Pcraevcronce-of-the-Saints.” 

The only intelligible argument that I could discover, was pre¬ 
sented under the following circumstances. Having made his sup¬ 
posed adversary assert that “if a man would only just believe, and 
let him bury him under de water, he would be saved,”—he caught 
up the big pulpit Bible, and using it as a catapult, pretended to hurl 
from it the reply—“Except ye persevere and fight de good fight unto 
de end, ye shall be damned!” “Tliat’s it, that’s it!” shouted the de¬ 
lighted audience. “Yes! you shall be damned! Ah! you’ve got it now, 

have ve! Pooh!—Wha’s de use o’ his tellin’ us dat ar?” he continued, 

✓ 

turning to the congregation with a laugh; “wha’s de use on’t, when 
we know dat a month arter he's buried 'em under de water—wliar 
do we find 'em? Ha? ah ha! Whar? In de grog-shop! (ha! ha! ha! ha!) 
Yes we do, don’t we? (Yes! yes!) In de nim-hole! (Ha! ha! ha! Yes! 
yes! oh Lord!) and we know de spirit of nim and de Spirit of God 
hasn't got no 'finities. (Yah! ha! ha! yes! yes! dat’s it! dat’s it! oh, my 
Jesus! Oh! oh! glory! glory!) Sut'nly, sah! You may launch out upon 
de ocean a drop of oil way up to Virginny, and we'll launch anudder 
one heah to Lusiana, and when dey meets—no matter how far dey 
been gone—dey'11 unite! Why, sah? Because dey's got de 'finities, 
sah! But de spirit of rum haint got nary sort o' 'finity with de 
Spirit," etc. 

Three of the congregation threw themselves into hysterics during 
tliis harangue, though none were so violent as that of the woman in 
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the gallery. The man I had noticed first from his strange convulsive 
motions, was shaking as if in a violent ague, and frequen^ snatched 
the sleeve of his coat in his teeth as if he would rend it. The speaker 
at length returned to the hymn, repeated the number and page and 
the first two lines. These were sung, and he repeated the next, and 
so on, as in the Scotch Presbyterian servic-e. The congregadon sang; 
I think every one joined, even the children, and the collective sound 
was wonderful. The voices of one or two women rose above the 
rest, and one of these soon began to introduce \'ariations, which con¬ 
sisted mainly of shouts of Oh! oh! at a piercing height. Many of the 
singers kept time with their feet, balancing themselves on each 
alternately, and swinging their bodies accordingly. The reading of 
the lines would be accompanied also by shouts, as during the pre- 
vious discourse. 

When the preacher hnd concluded residing the lust two lines, as 
the singing again proceeded, he raised his own voice above all, 
turned around, clapped his hands, and connncnced to dance, and 
laughed aJoud—first with his back, and then with his face to the 
audience. 

The singing ceased, but he continued his movements, leaping, 
with increasing agility, from one side of the pulpit to the other. The 
people below laughed and shouted, and the two other preachers 
who were shut in the pulpit with the dancer, tried hard to keep out 
of his way, and threw forward their aims or shoulders, to fend off 
his powerful buffets as he surged about between them. Swinging 
out his arms at random, with a blow of his fist he knocked the great 
Bible spinning off the desk, to the great danger of the children be¬ 
low; then threw himself back, jamming the old man, who was trying 
to restrain him, against the wall. 

At the next heave, he pitched headforemost into the young 
preacher, driving him through the door and falling with him half 
down the stairs, and after bouncing about a few moments, jerking 
his arms and legs violently, like a supple jack, in every direction, 
and all the time driving his breath with all the noise possible be¬ 
tween his set teeth, and trying to foam at the mouth and act an epi¬ 
leptic fit, there he lay as if dead, the young preacher, with the same 
sad smile, and something of shame on his face, sitting on the stair 
holding his head on his shoulder, and grasping one of his hands, 
while his feet were extended up into the pulpit. 
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The third man in the pulpit, a short, aged negro, with a smiling 
face, and a pleasing manner, took the Bible, which was handed up to 
him by one of the congregation, laid it upon the desk, and, leaning 
over it, told the people, in a gentle, conversational tone, that the 
‘love feast** would be held at four o clock; gave some instructions 
about the tickets of admissioiK and severely reproved those, who 
were in the habit of coming late, and insisted upon being let in after 
the <kK)rs were locked. He then announced that the doxology would 
be sung, which accordingly followed, anotlier woman going into 
hysterics at the close. I'he prostrate man rose, and released the 
young preacher, who pronouncc'd the Apostles* blessing, and the 
congregation slowly passed out, chatting and saluting one another 
politely as they w(^nt. and bearing not the slightest mark of the 
previous excitement. 

I came to Mr. R.s plantation V>y a steamboat, late at night. As 
the V)oat approached the shore, near liis liovise, her hig hell having 
been rung some ten minutes previously, a negro came ov\t with a 
lantern to meet her. The boat's how was run boldly against the hank; 
I leaped ashore, the clerk threw out a newspaper and a package, 
saying to the negro, “That's for your master, and that’s for so-and-so, 
tell your master, and ask him to give it to him.” The boat bounded 
off at once, by her own elasticity, the starboard wheel was backed 
for a turn or two, and the next minute the great edifice was driving 
up the stream again~not a rope having been lifted, nor any other 
movement having been made on board, except by the pilot and 
engineer. 

“Do you belong to Mr. R.?” I asked the negro. “Yes, sir; is you go¬ 
ing to our house, master?” “Yes.” “I’ll show you the way, then, sir”; 
and he conducted me in, leaving the parcels the clerk had thrown 
out, where they had fallen, on the bank. 

A negro woman prepared a bed for me, waited at the door till I 
had put out my light, and then returned to tuck in the musquito-bar 
tightly about the bed. Tliis was merely from custom, as there were 
no musquitoes at that season. In the morning the same woman 
awakened me, opened the curtains, and asked me to take the money 
which she had found in the pockets of my clothing, while she took 
it out to be brushed. 

Mr. R. is a Southerner by birth, but was educated at the North, 
where, also, and in foreign countries, he has spent a large part of 
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his life. He is a man of more than usual precision of mind, energetic 
and humane; and while his negroes seemed to be better disciplined 
than any others I had seen, they evidently regarded him with affec¬ 
tion, respect, and pride. 

He had been ill for some weehs previous to my visit, and when he 
walked out with me, on the second day, it was the first time since 
the commencement of his illness that his field-hands had seen him 
The Brst negroes we met were half a dozen women, who were 
going up to the nursery to suckle their chiJdren-the overseer’s bell 
having been just rung (at eleven o’clock), to call them in from 
work for that purpose. Mr. R. said that he allowed them two hours 
to be with their children while nursing at noon, and to leave work 
an hour earlier at night than the other field-hands. The women all 
stopped as we met them, and asked, with much animation: 

‘'Oh, master! how is ou?” 

“Well, I’m getting up. How are you, girls?” 

“Oh, we’s well, sir.” 

“The children all well?” 

“Yes, master, all but Sukey’s, sir.” 

“Sukey’s? What, isn’t that well yet?” 

“No, master.” 


“But it’s getting well, is it not?” 

“Yes, master.” 

Soon after we met a boy, driving a cart. He pulled up as he came 
against us. and, taking off his hat, asked, "How is bu, Lter?” 

I-m * r ’T ‘ S'* after yon 

Im afraid we shant have much of a crop. I don’t know what you 
niggers will do for Christmas money,” ^ 

“Hal-look heah, massa!-you jus’ go right straight on de wavs 

Aa^h^Tk (meaning the work 

that had been done while he was ill, and the good promise of a 

plantation contained about nine hundred acres of tillage land 
and a large traC of “swamp,” or woodland, was attached oTt ^ 
tillage and was inclosed all in one field by a strong cypress post 
and rail fence, and was drained by two canals, five fee/deep mn- 

rn7tht'“' r? earth from boA bt- 

ing thrown together, so as to make a high dry road * 1 , 

stmlgh, dirmigh fte middle of the plaSabb^. 
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Fronting upon the river, and but six or eight rods from the public 
road, which ever)rwhere runs close along the shore inside the levee, 
was the mansion of the proprietor: an old Creole house, the lower 
story of brick and the second of wood, with a broad gallery, shaded 
by the extended roof, running all around it; the roof steep, and shed- 
ding water on four sides, with ornaments of turned wood where 
lines met, and broken by several small dormer windows. The gallery 
was su\>ported by round brick columns, and arches. The parlours, 
library, and sleeping rooms of the white family were all on the 
second floor. Between the house and the street was a yard, planted 
formally with orange-trees and other evergreens. A little on one side 
of the house stood a large two-story, square dove-cot, which is a 
universal appendage of a sugar-planters house. In the rear of the 
house was another large yard, in which, irregularly placed, were 
houses for the family servants, a kitchen, stable, carriage-house, 
smoke-house, etc. Behind this rear-yard there was a vegetable 
garden, of an acre or more, in the charge of a negro gardener; a 
line of fig-trees were planted along the fence, but all the ground in¬ 
closed was intended to be cropped with vegetables for the family, 
and for the supply of ‘'the }>eople.” I was pleased to notice, however, 
that the negro-gardener had, of his own accord, planted some violets 
and other flowering plants. From a corner of the court a road ran to 
the sugar-works and the negro settlement, which were five or six 
hundred yards from the house. 

The negro houses were exactly like those I have described on the 
Georgia Rice Plantation, except that they were provided with broad 
galleries in front. They were as neat and well-made externally as the 
cottages usually provided by large manufacturing companies in 
New England, to be rented to their workmen. The clothing fur¬ 
nished the negroes, and the rations of bacon and meal, were the 
same as on other good plantations. During the grinding season extra 
rations of flour were served, and hot coffee was kept constantly in 
the sugar-house, and the hands on duty were allowed to drink it 
almost ad libitum. They were also allowed to drink freely of the 
hot sirop, of which they were extremely fond. A generous allowance 
of sirop, or molasses, was also given out to them, with their other 
rations, every week during the winter and early summer. In ex¬ 
tremely hot weather it was thought to be unfavourable to health, 
and was discontinued. Rations of tobacco were also served. At 
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Christinas, a sum of money, equal to one dollar for each hogshead 
of sugar made on the plantation, was divided among the negroes. 
The last year this had amounted to over two dollars a head. It was 
usually given to the heads of families. If any had been particularly 
careless or lazy, it was remembered at this Christmas dole. Of 
course, the effect of this arrangement, small as was the amount re¬ 
ceived by each person, was to give the labourers a direct interest 
in the economical direction of their labour: the advantage of it was 
said to be evident. 

Mr. R. had purchased the plantation but three years before, and 
had afterwards somewhat increased its area by baying out several 
poor people, who had owned small fanns adjoining. He had greatly 
extended and improved the drainage, and had nearly doubled the 
force of negroes employed upon it, adding to the number that he 
purchased with the land, nearly as many more whom he had in¬ 
herited, and whom he transferred to it from an old cotton planta¬ 
tion that he had formerly lived upon. 

He had considerably more than doubled the stock of mules and 
oxen; had built entirely new cabins for all the negroes, and new 
sugar-works and stables. His whole capital, he said, when he first 
bought the plantation, would not have paid half the price of it and 
of the cost of stocking it as he had done. .Most men when they buy 
a plantation, he informed me, go very heavily in debt; frequently the 
purchase is made three quarters on credit. 

“Buying a plantation,” were his words, “whether a sugar or cot¬ 
ton plantation, in this country, is usually essentially a gambling 
operation. The capital invested in a sugar plantation of the size of 
mine ought not to be less than $150,000. The purchaser pays down 
what he can, and usually gives security for the payment of the 
balance in six annual installments, with interest (10 per cent, per 
annum) from the date of the purchase. Success in sugar, as well as 
cotton planting, is dependent on so many circumstances, that it is 
as much trusting to luck as betting on a throw of dice. If his first 
crop proves a bad one, he must borrow money of the Jews in New 
Orleans to pay his first note; they will sell him this on the best terms 
they can—often at not less than 25 per cent, per annum. If three or 
four bad crops follow one another, he is ruined. But this is seldom 
the case, and he lives on, one year gaining a little on his debts, but 
almost as often enlarging them. Three or four years ago there was 
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or Mmmippi who wa« iiol in very 
tieairly every mm having hii irop% 
Imfore were Mxwrii The 
Unit few yean have %et them all on 
d\\ \\w \e\seWts s\iups, mn\ %\uu;s oi 
'ricUunVvU\TC wnA <\t\ 'J.ihvAs, ui \e\\ V>iVaus. wetv vV uti v\ init \)v 
tht mkW\e o{ ihe sevisou, uwA vvery\yiH\y iee\s strong and c\u-erlul 
1 \Yave mysc\i been vartWn\aT\y lort\\naU‘; \ \vave made direi^ s.o(k\ 
crops \i\ sviccessum. Y/asl year \ wwvde s\\ bxmdred and lifiy hogs¬ 
heads oi svrgat, v\\\d t>Ne\ve hvmdred \yarre\s oi molasses. The mo¬ 
lasses alone lyrcmghl me a sum s\yfficient to pay all iny plantation 
expenses; and the sugar yields me a clear profit of twenty-five per 
cent, on my whole investment. If 1 make another crop this year as 
good as that, 1 shall be able to discount my outstanding notes, and 
shall be clear of debt at the end of four years, instead of six, which 
was all I had hoped for.” 

On another plantation, which I have since visited, which had a 
slave population of over two hundred-counted as one hundred field- 
hands—the sugar works cost $40,000, and seven hundred barrels of 
sugar were made last year. On this plantation there is a steam- 
pump, which drains the rear of the plantation over a levee, when 
the back-water from the swamp would otherwise prevent perfect 
drainage. 

Mr. R. modestly credited his extraordinary success to “luck”; but 
I was satisfied, upon examining his improvements, and considering 
the reasons, which he readily gave for eveiy^ operation which he 
showed, or described to me, that intelligence, study, and enterprise 
had seldom better claims to reward. Adjoining his plantation there 
was another of nearly twice the size, on which an equal number of 
negroes and only half the number of cattle were emploved; and the 
proprietor, I was told, had had rather bad luck: he had, in fact, 
made but little more than half as much sugar as Mr. R. I inquired of 
the latter if there was any advantage in his soil over that of his 
neighbour s. “I think not,” he replied; “my best cane was made on a 
piece of land adjoining his, which, before I bought it, was thought 
unfit for cultivation. The great advantage I had over him last year, 
mainly arose from my having secured a more complete drainage of 
all my land.” 

The soil of the greater part of the plantation was a fine, dark, 
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sandy loam; some of it, at the greatest distance from the river, was 
lighter in colour, and more clayey; and in one part, where there was 
a very slight depression of the surface over about fifty acres, there 
was a dark, stifiish soil. It was this to which Mr. R. alluded as having 
produced his best cane. It had been considered too low, wet, tena¬ 
cious, and unfertile to be worthy of cultivation by the former owner, 
and was covered with bushes and weeds when he took it. The im¬ 
provement had been effected entirely by draining and fall-plough¬ 
ing. In fall-ploughing, as a remedy for tenacity' of soil, this gentle¬ 
man’s e.xperience had given him great faith. At x'arious points, on 
my tour, I found most conflicting opinions upon this point, many 
(among them the President of a State Agricultural Socieri') having 
invariably obser\'ed pernicious effects result from it. 

The sugar-cane is a perennial-rooted plant, and the stalk does not 
attain its full size, under favourable circumstances, in le.ss growing 
time than twelve months; and seed does not usually form upon it 
until the thirteenth or fourteenth month. This function (termed 
arrowing) it only performs in a very hot and steadily hot climate, 
somewhat rarely even in the West Indies. The plant is, at all stages, 
extremely susceptible to cold, a moderate frost not only suspending 
its growth, but disorganizing it so that the chemical qualities of its 
sap are changed, and it is rendered valueless for sugar making. 

As frosts of considerable severity are common in all parts of 
Louisiana, during three months of the year, of course the sugar¬ 
cane is there never permitted to attain its full growth. To so much 
greater perfection does it arrive in the West Indies, that the cane 
produced on one acre will yield from 3,000 to 6,000 lbs. of sugar, 
while in Louisiana 1,000 is considered the average obtained. "I 
could make sugar in the climate of Cuba,” said a Louisiana planter 
to me, “for half the price that, under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, it must cost here.” In addition to the natural uncongeniality 
of the climate, the ground on which it grows in Louisiana, being 
lower than the surface of the river, is much of the time made cold 
by the infiltration of moisture. It is, therefore, only by reason of the 
extreme fertility of this alluvial deposit, assisted by a careful method 
of cultivation, that the cane is forced to a state of maturity which 
enables it to yield an amount of sugar which, with the assistance of 
a governmental protection against foreign competition, will be re¬ 
munerative to the planter. 
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I must confess that there seems to me room for grave doubt if the 
capital, labour, and especially the human life, which have been and 
which continue to be spent in converting the swamps of Louisiana 
into sugar plantations, and in defending them against the annual 
assaults of the river, and the fever and the cholera, could not have 
been better employed somewhere else. It is claimed as a great ad¬ 
vantage of Slavery, as well as of Protection, that what has been 
done for this purpose never would have been done without it. If it 
would not, the obvious reason is, that the wages, or prospect of 
profit would not have been sufficient to induce free men to undergo 
the inconveniences an'i the danger incident to the enterprise. There 
is now great wealth in Louisiana; but I question if greater wealth 
would not have been obtained by the same expenditure of human 
labour, and happiness, and life, in very many other directions. 

Planting commences immediately after the sugar-manufacturing 
season is concluded—usually in January. New or fallow land is pre¬ 
pared by ploughing the whole surface: on this plantation the plough 
used was made in Kentucky, and was of a verj^ good model, plough¬ 
ing seven to nine inches deep, with a single pair of mules. The 
ground being then harrowed, drills are opened with a double 
mould-board plough, seven feet apart. Cuttings of cane for seed 
are to be planted in them. These are reserved from the crop in the 
autumn, when some of the best cane on the plantation is selected 
for this purpose, while still standing.* This is cut off at the roots, 
and laid up in heaps or stacks, in such a manner that the leaves and 
tops protect the stalks from frost. The heaps are called mattresses; 
they are two or three feet high, and as many yards across. At the 
planting season they are opened, and the cane comes out moist and 
green, and sweet, with the buds or eyes, which protnide at the 
joints, swelling. The immature top parts of the stalk are cut off, and 
they are loaded into carts, and carried to the ground prepared for 
planting. The carts used are large, with high side-boards, and are 
drawn by three mules—one large one being in the shafts, and two 
lighter ones abreast, before her. The drivers are boys, who use the 
whip a great deal, and drive rapidly. 

• It is only on the best plantations that the seed-cane is selected with this 
care. On another plantation that I visited during the planting season I noticed 
that the best part of the stalk had been cut off for grinding, and only the less 
valuable part saved for seed; and this, I apprehend, is the general practice. The 
best cuttings probably produce the most vigorous plants. 
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In the field I found the labourers working in three divisions-the 
first, consisting of light hands, brought the cane by arms-full from 
the cart, and laid it by the side of the furrows; tlie second planted 
it, and the third covered it. Planting is done by laying the cuttings 
at the bottom of the furrow, in such a way that there shall be three 
always together, with the eyes of each a little removed from those of 
the others—that is, all “breaking joints.” They are thinly covered with 
earth, drawn over them with hoes. The other tools were so well 
selected on this plantation, that I expressed surprise at the clumsi¬ 
ness of the hoes, particularly as the soil was light, and entirely free 
from stones. "Such hoes as you use at the North would not last a 
negro a day,” said the planter. 


Cane will grow for several years from the roots of the old plants, 
and, when it is allowed to do so, a very considerable part of the 
expense is avoided; but the vigour of the plant is less when growing 
rom this source than when starting from cuttings, and the crop 
when thus obtained, is annually less and less productive, until, after 
a number of years, depending upon the rigour of the seasons, fresh 
shoots cease to spring from the stubble. This .sprouting of cane 
rom the stools of the last crop is termed “ratooning.” In the West 
India plantations the cane is frequently allowed to ratoon for eight 
mc^ssive crops. In Louisiana it is usual to plant once in three years 
trusting to the ratooning for twm crops only, and this was the prac¬ 
tice on Mr. R.S plantation. The cost of sugar growing would be 
very greatly increased if the crop needed planting every year; for 
all the cane grown upon an acre will not furnish seed for more than 
four acres-consequently one-twelfth of the whole of each crop has 

Ilo th'TTl the following crop, even when 

two-thirds of this is to be of ratoon cane. 

Planting is finished in a favourable season-early in March. Tillage 

K commenced immediately afterwards, by ploughing from the rows 

usiirT subsequently continued very much after the 

Bv orVr ^ potatoes, when planted in drills, with us. 

By or before the first of July, the crop is all well earthed up the 
rows of cane growing from the crest of a rounded bed. seven feet 
leV -r'™* between each. TTie cane is at tSs 

^c*es with Aat of the next, so as to completely shade the ground 
urrows between the beds are carefully cleaned out; so^that in 
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the most drenching torrents of rain, the water is rapidly carried oflE 
into the drains, and thence to the swamp; and the crop then requires 
no further labour upon it until frost is apprehended, or the season 
for grinding arrives. 

The nearly three months interval, commencing at the intensest 
heat of summer, corresponds in tlie allotment of labour to the period 
of winter in Northern agriculture, because the winter itself, on the 
sugar-plantations, is the planting-season. The negroes are employed 
in cutting and carting wood for boiling the cane-juice, in making 
necessary repairs or additions to the sugar-house, and otherwise pre¬ 
paring for the grinding-season. 

The grinding-season is the harvest of the sugar-planter; it com¬ 
mences in October, and continues for two or three months, during 
which time, the greatest possible activity and the utmost labour of 
which the hands are capable, are required to secure the product of 
the previous labour of the year. Mr. R. assured me that during the 
last grinding-season nearly eveiy^ man, woman, and child on his 
plantation, including the overseen* and liimself, were on duty fully 
eighteen hours a day. From the moment grinding first commences, 
until the end of the season, it is mwer discontinued: the fires under 
the boiler never go out, and the negroes only rest for six hours in the 
twenty-four, by relays-three-quarters of them being constantly at 
work. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the labour required of them at 
this time, Mr. R. said that his negroes were as glad as he was himself 
to have the time for grinding arrive, and they worked with greater 
cheerfulness than at any other season. How can those persons who 
are always so ready to maintain that the slaves work less than free 
labourers in free countries, and that for that reason they are to be 
envied by them, account for this? That at Mr. R. s plantation it was 
the case that the slaves enjoyed most that season of the year when 
the hardest labour was required of them, 1 have, in addition to 
Mr. R. s own evidence, good reason to believe, which I shall pres¬ 
ently report. And the reason of it evidently is, that they are then 
better paid; they have better and more varied food and stimulants 
than usual, but especially they have a degree of freedom, and of 
social pleasure, and a variety of occupation which brings a recrea¬ 
tion of the mind, and to a certain degree gives them strength for, 
and pleasure in, their labour. Men of sense have discovered that 
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when they desire to get extraordinai)' exertions from their slaves, 
it is better to offer them rewards than to whip them; to encourage 
them, rather than to drive them. 

If the season has been favourable, so that the cane is strong, and 
well matured, it will endure a smart early frost without injury, 
if the ground is well diained, hut as rapidl\ as possible, 
after the skson has arrived at which frosts are to be expected, the 
whole crop is cut, and put in mattresses, from which it is taken to 
the grinding-mill as fast as it can be made to use it. 

The business of manufacturing sugar is everywhere carried on in 
connection w'ith the planting of the cane. The shortness of the season 
during which the cane can lx* used is the reason assigned for this; 
the proprietors would not be willing to trust to custom-mills to 
manufacture their jiroduce with the necessary rapidity. If cane 
should be cultivated in connection with other crops—that is, on small 
farms, instead of great “sugar only” plantations—neighbourhood 
custom-mills would probably be employed. Tlie profit of a sugar- 
plantation is now large, much in proportion to its size (if it be pro¬ 
portionately stocked); because only a very large supply of cane 
will warrant the proprietor in providing the most economical manu¬ 
facturing apparatus. In 1849 there were 1,474 sugar estates in 
Louisiana, producing 236,547 hhds. of sugar; but it is thought that 
half of this quantity was produced on less than 200 estates—that is, 
that one-eighth of the plantations produced one-half the sugar. The 
sugar-works on some of the large estates cost over $100,000, and 
many of them manufacture over 1,000,000 lbs. per annum. The 
profits of these, under our present tariff, in a favourable season, are 
immense. 

The apparatus used upon the better class of plantations is very 
admirable, and improvements are yearly being made, which indi¬ 
cate high scientific acquirements, and much mechanical ingenuity 
on the part of the inventors. The whole process of sugar manufactur¬ 
ing, although chemical analysis proves that a large amount of sac¬ 
charine is still wasted, has been within a few years greatly im¬ 
proved, principally by reason of the experiments and discoveries of 
the French chemists, whose labours have been directed by the pur¬ 
pose to lessen the cost of beet-sugar. Apparatus for various processes 
in the manufacture, which they have invented or recommended, has 
been improved, and brought into practical operation on a large 
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scale on some of the Louisiana plantations, the owners of which 
are among the most intelligent, enterprising, and wealthy men of 
business in the United States. Forty-three plantations in the State 
are now furnished with apparatus constructed in accordance with 
the best scientific knowledge on the subject; and 914 are driven 
by steam-engines—leaving but 560 to be worked by horse-power. 
Nfr. R.’s sugar-house, for making brown sugar, was furnished with 
the best kind of apparatus, at a cost of $20,000. Preparations were 
making for the addition of works for the manufacture of white loaf 
sugar, which would cost $20,000 more. I have visited one planta¬ 
tion on which the sugar-works are said to have cost over $100,000. 

At one corner of Wv, R/s plantation, there was a hamlet consist¬ 
ing of about a dozen small houses or huts, built of wood or clay, in 
the old French peasant style. The residents owned small farms, on 
which they raised a little corn and rice; but Mr. R. described them 
as lazy vagabonds, doing but little work, and spending much time 
in shooting, fishing, and play. He wanted much to buy all their 
land, and get them to move away. He had already bought out some 
of them, and had made arrangements by which he hoped soon to 
get hold of the land of some of the rest. He was willing to pay two 
or three times as much as the property was actually worth, to get 
them to move off. As fast as he got possession, he destroyed their 
houses and gardens, removed their fences and trees, and brought 
all their land into his cane-plantation. 

Some of them were mechanics. One w^as a very good mason, and 
he employed him in building his sugar-works and refinery; but he 
would be glad to get rid of them all, and depend entirely on slave 
mechanics—of these he had several already, and he could buy more 
when he needed them. 

Why did he so dislike to have the.se poor people living near him, 
I asked? Because, he straightway answered, they demoralized his 
negroes. Seeing them living in apparent comfort, without much 
propert)^ and without steady labour, the slaves could not help 
thinking that it was unnecessary for men to work so hard as tliey 
themselves were obliged to, and that if they were free they would 
not work. Besides, the intercourse of these people with the negroes 
was not favourable to good discipline. They would get the negroes 
to do them little services, and would pay with luxuries which he 
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did not wish his slaves to have. It was better that they never saw 
anybody o£F their own plantation; they should, if possible, have 
no intercourse with any other white men than their owner or over¬ 
seer; especially, it was desirable that tliey should not see white 
men who did not command their respect, and whom they did not 
always feel to be superior to themselves, and able to command 
them. 

The nuisance of peth' traders dealing with the negroes, and en¬ 
couraging them to pilfer, which 1 found eveiy where a great annoy¬ 
ance to planters, seems to be greater on the banks of the Mississippi 
than elsewhere. The traders generally come on boats, which they 
moor at night on the shore, adjoining the negro-quarters, and float 
away whenever they have obtained any booty, with very small 
chance of detection. One day, during my visit at Mr. R.’s, a neigh¬ 
bour cal’v.d to apprise him that one of these trading-boats was in 
the vicinity, that he might take precautions to prevent his negroes 
dealing with it. “The law,” he observed, with much feeling, “is en¬ 
tirely inadequate to protect us against these rascals; it rather pro¬ 
tects them than us. They easily evade detection in breaking it; and 
we can never get them punished, except we go beyond or against 
the law ourselves.” To show me how vexatious the evil was, he 
mentioned that a large brass cock and some pipe had been lately 
stolen from his sugar-works, and that he had ascertained that one 
of his negroes had taken it and sold it on board one of these boats 
for seventy-five cents, and had immediately spent the money, 
chiefly for whisky, on the same boat. It had cost him thirty dollars 
to replace it. Mr. R. said that he had lately caught one of his own 
negroes going towards one of the “chicken-thieves” (so the traders’ 
boats are locally called) with a piece of machinery, unscrewed 
from his sugar-works, which had cost him eighty dollars, but which 
would, very likely, have been sold for a drink. If the negro had 
succeeded in reaching the boat, as he would, if a watch had not been 
kept, he could never have recovered it. Tliere woidd have been no 
witnesses to the sale; the stolen goods would have been hid on 
board until the boat reached New Orleans; or, if, an officer came 
to search the boat, they would have been dropped into the river, 
before he got on board. 

This neighbour of Mr. R.’s had been educated in France. Convers¬ 
ing on the inconveniences of Slavery, he acknowledged that it was 
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not only an uneconomical system, but a morally wrong one; ""but,’* 
he said, ""it was not instituted by us—we are not responsible for it. 
It is unfortunately fixed upon us; we could not do away with it if 
we wished; our duty is only to make the best of a bad thing; to 
lessen its evils as much as we can, so far as we have to do with it 
individually.” 

Mr. R. himself also acknowledged Slavery to be a very great evil, 
morally and economically. It was a curse upon the South; he had no 
doubt at all about it: nothing would be more desirable than its re¬ 
moval, if it were possible to be accomplished. But he did not think 
it could be abolished without instituting greater evils than those 
sought to be remedied. Its influence on the character of the whites 
was what was most deplorable. He was sorry to think that his 
children would have to be subject to it. He thought that eventually, 
if he were able to afford it, he should free his slaves and send them 
to Africa. 

When I left Mr. R.’s, I was driven about twenty miles in a buggy, 
by one of his house servants. He was inclined to be talkative and 
communicative; and as he expressed great affection and respect for 
his owner, I felt at liberty to question him on some points upon 
which I had always previously avoided conversing with slaves. He 
spoke rapidly, garrulously; and it was only necessary for me to give 
a direction to his thoughts, by my inquiries. I was careful to avoid 
leading questions, and not to show such an interest as would lead 
him to reply guardedly. I charged my memory as much as possible 
with his very words, when this was of consequence, and made the 
following record of the conversation within half an hour after I left 
him. 

He first said that he supposed that I would see that he was not a 
"‘Creole nigger”; he came from Virginia. He reckoned the Virginia 
negroes were better looking than those who were raised here; there 
were no black people anywhere in the world who were so “well 
made” as those who were born in Virginia. He asked if I lived in 
New Orleans; and where? I told him that I lived at the North. He 
asked: 

“Da’s a great many brack folks dah, massa?” 

“No; very few.” 

“Da’s a great many in Virginny; more’n da is heah?” 

“But I came from beyond Virginia—from New York.” 
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He had heard there were a great many black folk in New York. 
I said there were a good many in the city; but few in the country. 
Did I live in the country? What people did I have for servants? 
Thought, if I hired all my labour, it must be very dear. He inquired 
further about negroes there. I told hun they were all free, and de¬ 
scribed tlieir general condition; told him what led them to congre¬ 
gate in cities, and what the effect was. He said the negroes, both 
slave and free, who lived in New Orleans, were better off than those 
who lived in the country'. Why? Because they make more money, 
and it is “gayer” there, and there is more “society.” He then drew 
a contrast between \'irginia, as he recollected it, and Louisiana. 
There is but one road in tliis country'. In Virginia, there are roads 
running in every direction, and often crossing each other. You 
could see so much more “society,” and there was so much more 
“variety” than here. He would not like now to go back to \'irginia 
to live, because he had got used to this country', and had all his ac¬ 
quaintances here, and knew the ways of the people. He could speak 
French. He would like to go to New Orleans, though; would rather 
hve in New Orleans than any other place in the world. 

After a silence of some minutes, he said, abruptly— 

“If I was free, I would go to Virginia, and see my old mudder.” 
He had left her when he was thirteen years old. He reckoned he 
was now thirty-three. “I don’t well know, dough, exactly, how old 
I is; but, I rec’lect, de day I was taken away', my ole mudder she 
tell me I was tirteen year old.” He did not like to come away at all; 
he “felt dreadful bad”; but, now he was used to it, he liked living 
here. He came across the Blue Ridge, and he recollected that, when 
he first saw it, he thought it was a dark piece of sky, and he won¬ 
dered what it would be like when they came close to it. He was 
brought, with a great many other negroes, in waggons, to Louis¬ 
ville; and then they were put on board a steamboat, and brought 
down here. He was sold, and put on this plantation, and had been 
on it ever since. He had been twice sold, along with it. Folks didn’t 
very often sell their servants away here, as they did in Virginia. 
They were selling their servants, in Virginia, all the time; but, here, 
they did not very often sell them, except they run away. When a 
man would run away, and they could not do anything with him, 
they always sold him off. The people were almost all French. “Were 
there any French in New York?” he asked. I told him there were; 
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but not as many as in Louisiana. “I s'pose dah is more of French 
people in Lusiana, dan dah is anywhar else in all de world—a’nt dah, 
massa?” 

“Except in France.” 

“Wa's dat, sar?” 

“France is the country where all the Frenchmen came from, in 
the first place.” 

"Wa’s dat France, massa?” 

“France is a countty across the ocean, the big water, beyond Vir¬ 
ginia. where all the Frenchmen first came from; just as the black 
people all came first '"rom Africa, you know.” 

‘Tv(; lic'{!red, massa, dat dey sell one anoder dah, in de fus place. 
Does you know, sar, was dat so?” This was said very gravely. 

I explained the savage custom of making slaves of prisoners of 
war, and described the constant wars of the native Africans. I told 
him that they were better off here than they would be to be the 
slaves of cruel savages, in Africa. He turned, and looking me anx¬ 
iously in the face, like a child, asked: 

“Is de brack folks better off to be here, massa?” 

I answered that I thought so; and described the heathenish bar¬ 
barism of the peojile of Africa. I made exception of Liberia, know¬ 
ing that his master thought of some time sending him there, and 
described it as a place that was settled by negroes who went back 
there from this country. He said he had heard of it, and that they 
had sent a good many free negroes from New Orleans there. 

After a moment’s pause, he inquired—very gravely, again: 

“Why is it, massa, when de brack people is free, dey wants to 
send ’em away out of dis country?” 

TTie question took me aback. After bungling a little—for I did 
not like to tell him the white people were afraid to have them stay 
here—I said that it was thought to be a better place for them there. 
He replied, he should think, that, when they had got used to this 
country, it was much better that they should be allowed to stay 
here. He would not like to go out of this country. He wouldn’t like 
even to go to Virginia now, though Virginia was such a pleasant 
country; he had been here so long, seemed like this was the best 
place for him to live. To avoid discussion of the point, I asked what 
he would do, if he were free? 

“If I was free, massa; if I was free” (with great animation), ‘T 
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would-well, sar, de fus thing I would do, if I was free, I would go 
to work for a year, and get some money for myself, den den den, 
massa, dis is what I do-I buy me, fus place, a little house, and little 
lot land, and dcn-no; den-dcn-I would go to old Virgiimy, and 
see my old mudder. Yes, sar, I would like to do dat fus thing; den, 
when I com back, de fus thing I’d do, I’d get me a wife; den, I’d 
take her to my house,' and I would live with her dar; and I would 
raise tilings in m\’ garden, and take ’em to New Orleans, and sell 
’em dar, in de market. Dafs de way I would live, if I was free.” 

He said, in answer to further inquiries, that there were many free 
negroes all about this region. Some were very rich. He pointed out 
to me three plantations, witliin twenty miles, owned by coloured 
men. These bought black folks, he said, and had servants of their 
own. They were very bad masters, very hard and cruel—hadn’t 
any feeling. “You might think, master, dat dey would be good to 
dar own nation; but dey is not. I will tell you de truth, massa; I 
know I’se got to answer; and it’s a fact, dey is very bad masters, sar. 
I’d rather be a servant to any man in de world, dan to a brack man. 

If I was sold to a brack man. I’d drown myself. I would dat—I’d 
drown myself! dough I shouldn’t like to do dat nudder; but I 
wouldn’t be sold to a coloured master for anyting.” 

If he had got to be sold, he would like best to have an American 
master buy him. The French people did not clothe their servants 
well; though now they did much better than when he first came to 
Louisiana. The French masters were very severe, and “dey whip dar 
niggers most to deff—dey whip de flesh off of ’em.” 

Nor did they feed them as well as the Americans. "Why, some¬ 
times, massa, dey only gives ’em dry com—don’t give out no meat 
at all.” I told him this could not be so, for the law required that 
every master would serve out meat to his negroes. “Oh, but some 
on ’em don’t mind Law, if he does say so, massa. Law never here; 
don’t know anything about him. Very often, dey only gives ’em dry 
com—I knows dat; I sees de niggers. Didn’t you see de niggers on 
our plantation, sar? Well, you nebber see such a good-looking lot of 
niggers as ours on any of de French plantations, did you, massa? 
Why, dey all looks fat, and dey’s all got good clothes, and dey look 
as if dey all had plenty to eat, and hadn’t got no work to do, ha! ha! 
ha! Don’t dey? But dey does work, dough. Dey does a heap o’ work. 
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But dey don’t work so hard as dey does on some ob de French 
plantations. Oh, dey does work too hard on dem, sometimes.” 

“You work hard in the grinding season, don’t you?” 

“O, yes; den we works hard; we has to work hard den: harder 
dan any oder time of year. But, I tell ’ou, massa, I likes to hab de 
grinding season come; yes, I does—rader dan any oder time of year, 
dough we work so hard den. I wish it was grinding season all de 
year roun’—only Sundays.” 

“Why?” 

“Because—oh, because it’s merry and lively. All de brack people 
like it when we begin to grind.” 

“You have to keep grinding Sundays?” 

“Yes, can’t stop, when we begin to grind, till we get tru.” 

"You don’t often work Sundays, except then?” 

“No, massa! nebber works Sundays, except when der crap’s 
weedy, and we want to get tru ’fore rain comes; den, wen we work 
a Sunday, massa gives us some oder day for holiday—Monday, if 
we get tru.” 

He said that, on the French plantations, they oftener work Sun¬ 
days than on the American. They used to work almost always on 
Sundays, on the French plantations, when he was first brought to 
Louisiana; but they did not so much now. 

We were passing a hamlet of cottages, occupied by .Acadians, or 
what the planters call Jiahitans, poor white French Creoles. The 
negroes had always been represented to me to despise the habitans, 
and to look upon them as their own inferiors; but William spoke 
of them respectfully; and, when I tempted him to sneer at their 
indolence and vagabond habits, refused to do so, but insisted very 
strenuously that they were “very good people,” orderly and in¬ 
dustrious. He assured me that I was mistaken in supposing that 
the Creoles, who did not own slaves, did not live comfortably, or 
that they did not work as hard as they ought for their living. There 
were no better sort of people than they were, he thought. 

He again recurred to the fortunate condition of the negroes on 
his master’s plantation. He thought it was the best plantation in 
the State, and he did not believe there was a better lot of negroes 
in the State; some few of them, whom his master had brought from 
his former plantation, were old; but altogether, they were “as right 
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good a lot of niggers” as could be found anywhere. They could do 
all the work that was necessary to be done on the plantation. On 
some old plantations they had not nearly as many negroes as they 
needed to make the crop, and they drove em awful hard ; but it 
wasn’t so on his master’s: they could do all the work, and do it well, 
and it was tlie best worked plantation, and made the most sugar to 
the hand of any plantation he knew of. .411 the niggers had enough 
to eat, and were well clothed; their quarters were good, and they 
got a good many presents. He was going on enthusiastically, when 
I asked: 

“Well, now, wouldn't you rather live on such a plantation than to 
be free. William?” 

“Oh! no, sir, I’d rather be free! Oh, yes, sir. I'd like it better to be 
free; I would dat, master.” 

“Why would you?” 

“Why, \'ou see, master, if I was free—if I was free, I’d have all 
my time to myself. I’d rather work for mj’self. Yes. I’d like dat 
better.” 

“But then, you know, you’d have to take care of yourself, and 
you’d get poor.” 

“No, sir, I would not get poor, I would get rich; for you see, 
master, then I’d work all the time for myself.” 

“Suppose all the black people on your plantation, or all the black 
people in the country were made free at once, what do you think 
would become of them?—what would they do, do you tliink? You 
don’t suppose there would be much sugar raised, do you?” 

“Why, yes, master, I do. Why not, sir? What would de brack 
people do? Wouldn’t dey hab to work for dar libben? and de wite 
people own all de land—war dey goin’ to work? Dey hire demself 
right out again, and work all de same as before. And den, wen dey 
work for demself, dey work harder dan dey do now to get more 
wages—a heap harder. I tink so, sir. I would do so, sir. I would work 
for hire. I don’t own any land; I hab to work right away again for 
massa, to get some money.” 

Perceiving from the readiness of these answers that the subject 
had been a familiar one with him, I immediately asked: ‘“The black 
people talk among themselves about this, do they; and they think 
so generally?” 

“Oh! yes, sir; dey talk so; dat’s wat dey tink.” 
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“Then they talk about being free a good deal, do they?" 

“Yes, sir. Dey—dat is, dey say dey wish it was so; dat s all dey talk, 
master—dat's all, sir." 

His caution was evidently excited, and I inquired no further. We 
were passing a large old plantation, the cal ins of the negroes upon 
which were wretched hovels—small, without windows, and dilapi¬ 
dated. A large gang of negroes were at work by the road-side, plant¬ 
ing cane. Two white men were sitting on horseback, looking at 
them, and a negro-driver was walking among them, with a whip in 
his hand. 

William said that 'his was an old Creole plantation, and the ne¬ 
groes on it were worked very hard. There was three times as much 
land in it as in his master’s, and only about the same number of 
negroes to work it. T observed, however, that a good deal of land 
had been left uncultivated the previous year. The slaves appeared 
to be working Viard; they were shabbily clothed, and had a cowed 
expression, looking on the ground, not even glancing at us, as we 
passed, and were perfectly silent. 

“Dem’s all Creole niggers,” said William: “ain’t no Virginny nig¬ 
gers dah. I reckon you didn’t see no such looking niggers as dem on 
our plantation, did you, master?” 

After an.swering some inquiries about the levee, close inside of 
which the road continually ran, he asked me about the levee at 
New York; and when informed that we had not anv levee, asked 
me with a good deal of surprise, how we kept the water out? I ex¬ 
plained to him that the land was higher than the water, and was 
not liable, as it was in Louisiana, to be overflowed. I could not make 
him understand this. He seemed never to have considered that it 
was not the natural order of things that land should be lower than 
water, or that men .should be able to live on land, except by exclud¬ 
ing water artificially. At length, he said:— 

‘T s’pose dis heah State is de lowest State dar is in de world. Dar 
ain’t no odder State dat is low so as dis is. I s’pose it is five thousand 
five hundred feet lower dan any odder State.” 

‘What?” 

“I s’pose, master, dat dis heah State is five thousand five hundred 
feet lower down dan any odder, ain’t it, sir?” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“I say dis heah is de lowest ob de States, master. I s’pose it’s jix>e 
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thousand jive hundred feet lower dan any odder; lower down, ain’t 
it, master?” 

‘Tes, it’s very low.” 

This is a good illustration of the child-like quality common in the 
negroes, and which in him was particularly noticeable, notwith¬ 
standing the shrewdness of some of his observations. Such an ap¬ 
parent mingling of simplicity and cunning, ingenuousness and sly¬ 
ness, detracted much from the weight of his opinions and purposes 
in regard to freedom. I could not but have a strong doubt if he 
would keep to his v'ord, if the opportunity \vere allowed him to try 
his ability to take care of himself. 
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Chapter IX 

Cotton-planters. Red River 

The largest part of tlie cotton crop of the United States is now 
produced in the Mississippi valley, including the lands contiguous 
to its great Southern tributary streams, the Red River and others. 
The proportion of tlie whole crop winch is produced in this region 
is constantly and very rapidly increasing. This increase is chiefly 
gained by the forming of new plantations and the transfer of slave- 
labour westward. The common planter of this region lives very 
differently to tliose whose plantations I have hitherto described. 
What a wry different person he is, and what a very different thing 
his plantation is from the class usually visited by travellers in the 
South, 1 learned by an extended experience. I presume myself to 
have been ordinarily well-informed when I started from home, but 
up to this point in my first journey had no correct idea of the condi¬ 
tion and character of the common cotton-planters. I use the word 
common in reference to the whole region: there are some small 
districts in which the common planter is a rich man—really rich. 
But over the whole district there are comparatively few of these, 
and in this and the next chapter, I shall show what the many are¬ 
as I found them. I shall draw for this purpose upon a record of 
experience extending through nearly twelve months, but obtained 
in different journeys and in two different years. 

My first observation of the common cotton-planters was had on 
the steamboat, between Montgomery and Mobile, and has already 
been described. My second experience among them was on a steam¬ 
boat bound up Red River. 

On a certain Saturday morning, when I had detennined upon the 
trip, I found that two boats, the Swamp Fox and the St. Charles, 
were advertised to leave the same evening, for the Red River. I 
went to the levee, and, finding the St. Charles to be the better of 
the two, I asked her clerk if I could engage a state-room. There 
was just one state-room berth left unengaged; I was requested to 
place my name against its number on the passenger-book; and did 
so, understanding that it was thus secured for me. 

Having taken leave of my friends, I had my luggage brought 
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down, and went on board at half-past three—the boat being adver¬ 
tised to sail at four. Four o’clock passed, and freight was still being 
taken on—a fire had been made in the furnace, and the boat s big 
bell was rung. I noticed that the Swamp Fox was also firing up, and 
that her bell rang whenever ours did—though she was not adver¬ 
tised to sail till five. At length, when five o’clock came, the clerk 
told me he thought, perhaps, they would not be able to get off at 
all that night-there was so much freight still to come on board. 
Six o’clock arrived, and he felt certain that, if they did get off that 
night, it would not be till very late. At half-past six, he said the cap¬ 
tain had not come on board yet, and he was quite sure they would 
not be able to get off that night. I prepared to return to the hotel, 
and asked if they would leave in the morning. He thought not. He 
was confident they would not. He was positivt; they could not leave 
now, before Monday—Monday noon. Monday at twelve o’clock—I 
might rely iq^on it. 

Monday morning. The Picatfune stated, editorially, that the float¬ 
ing palace, the St. Charles, would leave for Shreveport, at five 
o’clock, and if anybody wanted to make a quick and luxurious trip 
up Red River, with a jolly good soul, Captain Lickup was in com¬ 
mand. It also stated, in another paragraph, that, if any of its friends 
had any business up Red River, Captain Pitchup was a whole- 
souled veteran in that trade, and was going up with that remarkably 
low-draft favourite, the Swamp Fox, to leave at four o’clock that 
evening. Both boats were also announced, in the advertising col¬ 
umns, to leave at four o’clock. 

As the clerk had said noon, however, I thought there might have 
been a misprint in the newspaper announcements, and so went on 
board the St. Charles again before twelve. The clerk informed me 
that the newspaper was right-they had finally concluded not to sail 
till four o’clock. Before four, I returned again, and the boat again 
fired up, and rang her bell. So did the Swamp Fox. Neither, how¬ 
ever, was quite ready to leave at four o’clock. Not quite ready at five. 
Even at six-not yet quite ready. At seven, the fires having burned 
out in the furnace, and the stevedores having gone away, leaving 
a quantity of freight yet on the dock, without advising this time 
with the clerk, I had my baggage re-transferred to the hotel. 

A similar performance was repeated on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, I found the berth I had engaged occupied by a 
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very strong man, who was not very polite, when I informed him 
that I believed there was some mistake—that the berth he was using 
had been engaged to me. I went to the clerk, who said that he was 
sorry, but that, as I had not stayed on board at night, and had not 
paid for the berth, he had not been sure that I should go, and he 
had, therefore, given it to the gentleman who now had it in posses¬ 
sion, and whom, he thought, it would not be best to try to reason 
out of it. He was very busy, he observed, because the boat was go¬ 
ing to start at four o clock; if I would now pay him the price of pas¬ 
sage, he would do the best he could for me. When he had time to ex¬ 
amine, he could probably put me in some other state-room, perhaps 
quite as good a one as that I had lost. Meanwhile he kindly oflFered 
me the temporary use of his private state-room. I inquired if it was 
quite certain tliat the boat would get off at four; for I had been 
asked to dine with a friend, at three o’clock. There was not the 
smallest doubt of it—at four they would leave. They were all ready, 
at that moment, and only waited till four, because the agent had 
advertised that they would—merely a technical point of honour. 

But, by some error of calculation, I suppose, she didn’t go at four. 
Nor at five. Nor at six. 

At seven o’clock, the Swamp Fox and the St. Charles were both 
discharging dense smoke from their chimneys, blowing steam, and 
ringing bells. It was obvious that each was making every exertion 
to get off before the othc^r. The captains of both boats stood at the 
break of the hurricane deck, apparently waiting in great impatience 
for the mails to come on board. 

The St. Charles was crowded with passengers, and her decks 
were piled high with freight. Bumboatmen, about the bows, were 
offering shells, and oranges, and bananas; and newsboys, and ped¬ 
dlers, and tract distributors, were squeezing about with their wares 
among the passengers. I had confidence in their instinct; there had 
been no such numbers of them the previous evenings, and I made 
up my mind, although past seven o’clock, that the St. Charles would 
not let her fires go down again. 

Among the peddlers there were two of “cheap literature,” and 
among their yellow covers, each had two or three copies of the 
cheap edition (pamphlet) of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” They did not 
cry it out as they did the other books they had, but held it forth 
among others, so its title could be seen. One of them told me he 
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“Now you go to hell! I’ve told you three times I didn’t want your 
book. If you bring it here again I’ll throw it overboard. I own nig¬ 
gers; and I calculate to own more of ’em, if I can get ’em, but I don’t 
want any damn’d preachin’ about it.” 

That was the last I saw of the book-peddler. 

It was twenty minutes after seven when the captain observed- 
scanning the levee in every direction, to see if there was another 
cart or carriage coming towards us—“No use waiting any longer, I 
reckon: throw o£F, Mr. Heady.” (The Swamp Fox did not leave, I 
afterwards heard, till the following Saturday.) 

We backed out, winded round head up, and as we began to 
breast the current a dozen of the negro boat-hands, standing on the 
freight, piled up on the low forecastle, began to sing, waving hats 
and handkerchiefs, and shirts lashed to poles, towards the people 
who stood on the stems of the steamboats at the levee. After losing 
a few lines, I copied literally into my note-book: 


Ye see dem hoot way dah ahead. 

CHomjs,--Oahoiohieu, 
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De San Charles is arter *em, dey mus go behine, 

Cuo^-’Oahoiohieu, 

So stir up (lah, my liveliest stir her up; (pointing to the furnaces ). 

Cf fo. -Oahoiohieu. 

Dn/s hurnin not*n hut fat and rosum. 

Cno-OahoioUieu. 

Oh, givine up dc Red River, oh! 

Cno.-Oahoiohieu. 

Oh, we mus part from you dah asho*, 

Cno.—Oahoiohicu. 

Give my luh to Dinah, oh! 

Cuo. ~ Oahoiohieu . 

For wc is gwinr uj) de Red River, 

Clio.—Oah oioh icu. 

Yes, wc is gwitu^ up de Red River, 

Cua.—Oahoiohicu. 

Oh, wc J7iust part from you dah, oh. 

Clio.—Oahoiohieu. 

The wit introduced into these songs has, I suspect, been rather 
over estimated. 

As soon as the song was ended, I went into the cabin to remind 
the clerk to obtain a berth for me. I found two brilliant supper- 
tablets reaching the whole length of the long cabin, and a file of men 
standing on each side of both of the^m, ready to take seats as soon 
as the signal was given. 

The clerk was in his room, with two other men, and appeared to 
be more occupied than ever. His manner was, I thought, now rather 
cool, not to say rude; and he very distinctly informed me that every 
berth was occupied, and he didn't know where I was to sleep. He 
judged I was able to take care of myself; and if I was not, he was 
quite sure that he had too much to do to give all his time to my 
surveillance. I then went to the commander, and told him that I 
thought myself entitled to a berth. I had paid for one, and should 
not have taken passage in the boat, if it had not been promised me. 
I was not disposed to fight for it, particularly as the gentleman occu¬ 
pying the berth engaged to me was a deal bigger fellow than I, and 
also carried a bigger knife; but I thought the clerk was accountable 
to me for a berth, and I begged that he would inform him so. He 
replied that the clerk probably knew his business; he had nothing 
to. do with it; and walked away from me. I then addressed myself 
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to a second clerk, or sub-officer of some denomination, who more 
good-naturedly informed me that half the company were in the 
same condition as myself, and I needn’t be alarmed, cots would be 
provided for us. 

As I saw that the supper-table was likely to be crowded, I asked 
if there would be a second table. “Yes, they’ll keep on eatin’ till 
they all get through.” I walked the deck till I saw those who had 
been first seated at the table coming out; then going in, I found 
the table still crowded, while many stood waiting to take seats as 
fast as any were vacated. I obtained one for myself at length, and 
had no sooner occupied it than tw'o half-intoxicated and garnilous 
men took the adjoining stools. 

It was near nine o’clock before the tables were cleared avva\', and 
immediately afterwards the waiters began to rig a framework for 
sleeping-cots in their place. These cots were simply canvas shelves, 
five feet and a half long, two wide, and less than two feet apart, 
perpendicularly. A waiter, whose good will I had purchased at the 
supper-table, gave me a hint to secure one of them for myself, as 
soon as they were erected, by putting my hat in it. I did so, and saw 
that others did the same. I chose a cot as near as possible to the 
midship doors of the cabin, perceiving that there was not likely to 
be the best possible air, after all the passengers were laid up for the 
night, in this compact manner. 

Nearly as fast as the cots were ready they were occupied. To 
make sure that mine was not stolen from me, I also, without much 
undressing, laid myself away. A single blanket was the only bed¬ 
clothing provided. I had not lain long, before I was driven, by an 
exceedingly offensive smell, to search for a cleaner neighbourhood; 
but I found all the cots, fore and aft, were either occupied or en¬ 
gaged. I immediately returned, and that I might have a dernier 
ressort, left my shawl in that I had first obtained. 

In the forward part of the cabin there was a bar, a stove, a table, 
and a placard of rules, forbidding smoking, gambling, and swearing 
in the cabin, and a close company of drinkers, smokers, card-play¬ 
ers, and constant swearers. I went out, and stepped down to the 
boiler-deck. The boat had been provided with very poor wood, and 
the firemen were crowding it into the furnaces whenever they could 
find room for it, driving smaller sticks between the larger ones at 
the top, by a battering-ram method. 
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Most of the firemen were Irish bora; one with whom I conversed 
was English. He said they were divided into three watches, each 
working four hours at a time, and all hands liable to be called, when 
wooding, or landing, or taking on freight, to assist the deck hands. 
They were paid now but thirty dollars a month—ordinarily forty, 
and sometimes sixty—and board. He was a sailor bred. This boat- 
life was harder than seafaring, but the pay was better, and the trips 
were short. The regular thing was to make two trips, and then lay 
up for a spree. It would be too hard upon a man, he thought, to 
pursue it regularly; two trips “on end” was as much as a man could 
stand. He must then take a “refreshment.” Working this way for 
throe weeks, and then refreshing for about one, he did not think 
it was unhealthy, no more so than ordinary seafaring. He concluded, 
by informing me that the most striking peculiarity of the business 
was, that it kept a man, notwithstanding wholesale, periodical re¬ 
freshment, very dry. He was of opinion that after the information I 
had obtained, if I gave him at least the price of a single drink, and 
some tobacco, it would be characteristic of a gentleman. 

Going round behind the furnace, I found a large quantity of 
freight: hogsheads, barrels, cases, bales, boxes, nail-rods, rolls of 
leather, ploughs, cotton, bale-rope, and fire-wood, all thrown to¬ 
gether in the most confused manner, with hot steam-pipes, and parts 
of the engine crossing through it. As I explored further aft, I found 
negroes lying asleep, in all postures, upon the freight. A single 
group only, of five or six, appeared to be awake, and as I drew 
near they commenced to sing a Methodist hymn, not loudly, as 
negroes generally do, but, as it seemed to me, with a good deal of 
tenderness and feeling; a few white people—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren—were lying here and there, among the negroes. Altogether, I 
learned we had two hundred of these deck passengers, black and 
white. A stove, by which they could fry bacon, was the only furni¬ 
ture provided for them by the boat. They carried with them their 
provisions for the voyage, and had their choice of the freight for 
beds. 

As I came to the bows again, and was about to ascend to the 
cabin, two men came down, one of whom I recognized to have been 
my cot neighbour. “Where’s a bucket?” said he. “By thunder! this 
fellow was so strong I could not sleep by him, so I stumped him to 
come down and wash his feet.” “I am much obliged to you,” said I; 



so dost? that one might have jumped eusily from our pHddlo-box on 
to her guards. A few other passengers had turned out beside myself, 
and most of the waiters were leaning on the rail of the gallery. 
Occasionally a few words of banter passed between them and the 
waiters of the Kimball; below, the firemen were shouting as they 
crowded the furnaces, and some one could be heard cheering them: 
“Shove her up, boys! Shove her up! Give her hell!'' “She's got to hold 
a conversation with us before she gets by, anyhow,” said one of 
the negroes. “Ye har that ar whistlin'?” said a white man; “tell ye 
thar an't any too much water in her bilers when ye har that.” I 
laughed silently, but was not without a slight expectant sensation, 
which Burke would perhaps have called sublime. At length the 
Kimball slowly drew ahead, crossed our bow, and the contest was 
given up. “De ole lady too heavy,” said a waiter; “if I could pitch 
a few ton of dat ar freight off her bow. I'd bet de Kimball would 
be askin’ her to show de way mighty quick.” 

At half-past four o'clock a hand-bell was rung in the cabin, and 
soon afterwards I was informed that I must get up, that the servants 
might remove the cot arrangement, and clear the cabin for the 
breakfast-table. 

Breakfast was not ready till half-past seven. The passengers, one 
set after another, and then the pilots, clerks, mates, and engineers, 
and then the free coloured people, and then the waiters, chamber¬ 
maids, and passengers' body servants, having breakfasted, the tables 
were cleared, and the cabin swept. The tables were then again laid 
for dinner. Thus the greater part of the cabin was constantly occu¬ 
pied, and the passengers who had no state-rooms were driven to 
herd in the vicinity of the card-tables and the bar, the lobby (Social 
Hall, I believe it is called), in which most of the passengers' bag¬ 
gage was deposited, or to go outside. Every part of the boat, except 
the bleak hurricane deck, was crowded; and so large a number of 
equally uncomfortable and disagreeable people I think I never 
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to please. 

1 was sitting one day on the forward gallery, watching a pair of 
ducks, that wore alternately floating on the river, and flying further 
ahead as the steamer approached them. A man standing near me 
drew a long barrelled and very finely-finished pistol from his coat 
pocket, and, resting it against a stanchion, took aim at them. They 
were, I judged, full the boat’s own length—not less than two hun¬ 
dred feet—from us, and were just raising their wings to fly, when he 
fired. One of them only rose; the other flapped round and round, 
and when within ten yards of the boat, dived. The bullet had broken 
its wing. So remarkable a shot excited, of course, not a little admira¬ 
tion and conversation. Half a dozen other men standing near at 
once drew pistols or revolvers from under tlu^ir clothing, and sev¬ 
eral were fired at floating chips, or objects on the shore. I saw no 
more remarkable shooting, however; and that the duck should have 
been hit at such a distance, was generally considered a piece of 
luck. A man who had been "‘in the Rangers" said that all his com¬ 
pany could put a ball into a tree, the size of a man’s body, at sixty 
paces, at every shot, with Colt’s army revolver, not taking steady 
aim, but firing at the jerk of the arm. 

This pistol episode was almost the only entertainment in which 
the passengers engaged themselves, except eating, drinking, smok¬ 
ing, conversation, and card-playing. Gambling was constantly going 
on, day and night. I don’t think there was an interruption to it of 
fifteen minutes in three days. The conversation was almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to the topics of steamboats, liquors, cards, black- 
land, red-land, bottom-land, timber-land, warrants, and locations, 
sugar, cotton, com, and negroes. 

After the first night, I preferred to sleep on the trunks in the social 
hall, rather than among the cots in the crowded cabin, and several 
others did the same. There were, in fact, not cots enough for all the 
passengers excluded from the state-rooms. I found that some, and I 
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presume most of the passengers, by making the clerk believe that 

tiiey would otherwise take the Swamp Fox, had obtained their pas¬ 
sage at considerably less price than I had paid. 

On the third day, just after the dinner-bell had lung, and most 

of the passengers had gone into the cabin, 1 was sitting alone on the 
gallery, reading a pamphlet, when a well-dressed middle-aged man 
accosted me. 

“Is that the book they call Uncle Tom’s Cabin, you are reading, 

sirr 

“No, sir.” 

“I did not know but it was; I see that there are two or three 
gentlemen on board that have got it. I suppose I might have got it 
in New Orleans: I wish I had. Have you ever seen it, sir?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I’m told it shows up Slavery in very high colours.” 

“Yes, sir, it shows the evils of Slavery very strongly.” 

He took a chair near me, and said that, if it represented extreme 
cases as if they were general, it was not fair. 

Perceiving that he was disposed to discuss the matter, I said that 
I was a Northern man, and perhaps not well able to judge; but that 
I thought that a certain degree of cruelty was necessary to make 
slave-labour generally profitable, and that not many were disposed 
to be more severe than they thought necessary. I believed there 
was little wanton cruelty. He answered, that Northern men were 
much mistaken in supposing that slaves were generally ill-treated. 
He was a merchant, but he owned a plantation, and he just wished 
I could see his negroes. “Why, sir,” he continued, “my niggers’ 
children all go regularly to a Sunday-school, just the same as my 
own, and learn verses, and catechism, and hymns. Every one of my 
grown-up niggers are pious, every one of them, and members of 
the church. I’ve got an old man that can pray—well, sir, I only wish 
I had as good a gift at praying! I wish you could just hear him pray. 
There are cases in which niggers are badly used; but they are not 
common. There are brutes everywhere. You have men, at the North, 
who whip their wives—and they kill them sometimes.” 

“Certainly, we have, sir; there are plenty of brutes at the North; 
but our law, you must remember, does not compel women to sub¬ 
mit themselves to their power. A wife, cruelly treated, can escape 
from her husband, and can compel him to give her subsistence, and 
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to cease from doing her harm. A woman could defend herself 
against her husband’s cruelty, and the law would sustain her.” 

"It would not be safe to receive negroes’ testimony against white 
people; they would be always plotting against their masters, if you 
did.” 

“Wives arc not always plotting against their husbands.” 

“Husband and wife is a very different thing from master and 
slave.” 

“Your remark, that a bad man might whip his wife, suggested an 
analogy, sir.” 

“If the law was to forbid whipping altogether, the authority of 
the master would be at an end.” 

“And if you allow bad men to own slaves, and allow them to 
whip them, and deny the slave the privilege of resisting cruelty, do 
you not show that you think it is necessary to permit cruelty, in 
order to sustain the authority of masters, in general, over their 
slaves? That is, you establish cruelty as a necessity of Slavery—do 
you not?” 

“No more than of marriage, because men may whip their wives 
cruelly.” 

“Excuse me, sir; the law does all it can, to prevent such cruelty 
between husband and wife; between master and slave it does not, 
because it cannot, without weakening the necessary authority of the 
master—that is, without destroying Slavery. It is, therefore, a fair 
argument against Slavery, to show how cruelly this necessity, of 
sustaining the authority of cruel and passionate men over their 
slaves, sometimes operates.” 

He asked what it was Uncle Tom “tried to make out.” 

I narrated the Red River episode, and asked if such things could 
not possibly occur. 

“Yes,” replied he, “but very rarely. I don’t know a man, in my 
parish, that could do such a thing. There are two men, though, 

in-, bad enough to do it, I believe; but it isn’t a likely story, at 

all. In the first place, no coloured woman would be likely to offer 
any resistance, if a white man should want to seduce her.” 

After further conversation, he said, that a planter had been tried 
for injuring one of his negroes, at the court in his parish, the pre¬ 
ceding summer. He had had a favourite, among his girls, and sus¬ 
pecting that she was unduly kind to one of his men, in an anger of 
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iea/ousy he matilated hin.. Tl.ere was not sufficient testimony to 

convict him, “bnt,* he said, -evco’body believes he was guilty, and 

ought to have been punished. Nobody thinks there was any good 

reason for his being jealous of the boy. 

I remarked that this story corroborated "Uncle Toms Cabin ; it 
showed that it was all possible. 

“Ah!" he answered, Vbut then nobody would have any respect for 
a man that treated his niggers cruelly.” 

I wondered, as I went in to dinner, and glanced at tlie long rows 
of surly faces, how many men there wc^re there whose passions 
would be much restrained by the fear of losing the respect of their 
neighbours.^ 

My original purpose had been to go high up Red River at this 
time, but the long delay in the boat s leaving New Orleans, and her 
slow passage, obliged me to change my plans. The following year, 

I returned, in company with my brother, as narrated in “The Texas 
Journey.” Some portion of what follows is taken from that volume. 

At a place called Alexandria, our progress was arrested by falls 
in the river which cannot be passed by boats at low stages of the 
water. The village is every bit a Southern one—all the houses being 
one story in height, and having an open verandah before them, like 
the English towns in the West Indies. It contains, usually, about 
1,000 inhabitants, but this summer had been entirely depopulated 
by the yellow fever. Of 300 who remained, 120, we were told, died. 
Most of the runaway citizens had returned, when we passed, though 
the last case of fever was still in uncertain progress. 

It has apparently not the best reputation for morality. At Natchi¬ 
toches, the next village above on the river, a couple of men were 
waiting for their breakfast at the inn, when one, who looked and 
spoke more like a New Englander than a Southerner, said to the 
other, whom I presumed to be an Alexandrian—possibly Elder Slo¬ 
cum himself:— 

“I had a high old dream, last night.” 

“What was it?” 

“Dreamt I was in hell.” 

1 John Randolph, of Roanoke, himself a slaveholder, once said, on the floor 
of Congress (touching the internal slave-trade): “What are the trophies of this 
infernal traffic? The handcuff, the manacles, the blood-stained cowhide. What 
man is worse received in society for being a hard master? Who denies the hand 
of sister or daughter to such monsters?** 
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"Rough country?” 

"Boggy^-sulpliur bogs. By and by I cum to a great pair of doors. 
Sometliing kinder drew me right to ’em, and I had to open ’em, and 
go in. As soon as I got in, the doors slammed to, behind me, and 
there I see old boss devil lying asleep, on a red-hot sofy. He woke 
up, and rubbed his eyes, and when he see me, he says, ‘Halloo! that 
you?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ says I. ‘Where’d you come from?’ says he. ‘From 
Alexandria, sir,' says 1. Thought so,’ says he, and he took down a 
big book, and wrote something in to’t witli a red-hot spike. ‘Well, 
sir, what's going on now in Alexandria?’ says he. ‘Having a ‘‘pro¬ 
tracted mec'ting” there, sir.’ says I. ‘Look here, my friend,’ says he, 
‘you may stop lyin', now you’ve got here.’ ‘1 aint lyin’, sir/ says I. 
‘Oh!’ says he, ‘I beg your pardon; I thought it was Alexandria on 
Red River, you mc^ant.’ ‘So it was/ says I, ‘and they are having a pro¬ 
tracted meeting there, sure as you’re alive.’ ‘Hell they are!’ says he, 
jumpin’ riglit up; ‘boy, bring mv boots!’ A little black devil fetched 
him a pair of hot brass boots, and he began to draw ’em on. ‘Whose 
doin' is that?’ says he. ‘Elder Slocum’s, sir,’ says I. ‘Elder Slocum’s! 
Why in hell couldn’t you have said so, before?’ says he. ‘Here, boy, 
take away these boots’; and he kicked ’em off, and laid down again.” 

French blood rather predominates in the population in tlie vi¬ 
cinity of Natchitoches, but there is also a considerable amount of 
the Spanish and Indian mongrel breed. These are often handsome 
people, but vagabonds, almost to a man. Scarcely any of them have 
any regular occupation, unless it be that of herding cattle; but they 
raise a little maize, and fish a little, and hunt a little, and smoke 
and lounge a great deal, and are very regular in their attendance 
on divine worship, at the catliedral. 

In the public bar-room I heard a person, who I suppose would 
claim the appellation of a gentleman, narrating how he had over¬ 
reached a political opponent, in securing the ‘‘Spanish vote” at an 
election, and it appeared from the conversation that it was con¬ 
sidered entirely, and as a matter of course, purchasable by the 
highest bidder. A man who would purchase votes at the North, 
would, at least, be careful not to mention it so publicly. 

We spent several days in Natchitoches, purchasing horses and 
completing the preparations for our vagrant life in Texas. 

One mild day of our stay we made a trip of some ten or fifteen 
miles out and back, at the invitation of a planter, whose acquaint- 
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ance we had made at the hotel. We started in good season, but were 
not Jong in losing our way and getting upon obscure roads through 
the woods. The planters residence we did not find, but one days 
experience is worth a note. 

We rode on from ten o’clock till three, without seeing a house, 
except a deserted cabin, or meeting a human being. We then came 
upon a ferry across a' small stream or “bayou,” near which was a 
collection of cabins. We asked the old negro who tended the ferry if 
we could get something to eat anywhere in the neighbourhood. 
He replied that his master sometimes took in travellers, and we 
had better call and try if the mistress wouldn’t let us have some 
dinner. 

The house was a small square log cabin, with a broad open shed 
or piazza in front, and a chimney, made of sticks and mud, leaning 
against one end. A smaller detached cabin, twenty feet in the rear, 
was used for a kitchen. A cistern under a roof, and collecting water 
from three roofs, stood between. The water from the bayou was 
not fit to drink, nor is the water of the Red River, or of any springs 
in this region. The people depend entirely on cisterns for drinking 
water. It is very little white folks need, however—milk, whisky, and, 
with the better class, Bordeaux wine, being the more common bev¬ 
erages. 

About the house was a large yard, in which were two or three 
China trees, and two fine Cherokee roses; half a dozen hounds; 
several negro babies; turkeys and chickens, and a pet sow, teaching 
a fine litter of pigs how to root and wallow. Three hundred yards 
from the house was a gin-house and stable, and in the interval be¬ 
tween were two rows of comfortable negro cabins. Between the 
house and the cabins was a large post, on which was a bell to call 
the negroes. A rack for fastening horses stood near it. On the bell- 
post and on each of the rack-posts were nailed the antlers of a buck, 
as well as on a large oak-tree near by. On the logs of the kitchen a 
fresh deer-skin was drying. On the railing of the piazza lay a saddle. 
'The house had but one door and no window, nor was there a pane 
of glass on the plantation. 

Entering the house, we found it to contain but a single room, 
about twenty feet by sixteen. Of this space one quarter was occu¬ 
pied by a bed—a great four-poster, with the curtains open, made 
up in the French style, with a strong furniture-calico day-coverlid. 
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A smaller camp bed stood beside it. These two articles of furniture 
nearly filled the house on one side the door. At the other end was 
a great log fire-place, with a fine fire. The outer door was left con¬ 
stantly open to admit the light. On one side the fire, next the door, 
was a table; a kind of dresser, with crockery', and a bureau stood 
on the other side, and there were two deer-skin seated chairs and 
one (Connecticut made) rocking chair. 

A bold-faced, but otherwise good-enough-looking woman of a 
youngish middle age, was ironing a shirt on the table. We stated 
our circumstances, and asked if we could get some dinner from her. 
She reckoned we could, she said, if we’d wait till she was done 
ironing. So we waited, taking seats by the fire, and examining the 
literature and knick-knacks on tlie mantel-piece. These consisted 
of three Natchitoches Chronicles, a Patent Office Agricultural Re¬ 
port, “Christie’s Galvanic Almanac,” a Bible, “The Pirate of the 
Gulf,” a powder-horn, the sheath of a bowie-knife, a whip-lash, and 
a tobacco-pipe. 

Three of the hounds, a negro child, and a white child, had fol¬ 
lowed us to tlie door of the cabin, three chickens had entered be¬ 
fore us, a cat and kittens were asleep in the corner of the fire-place. 
By the time we had finished reading tlie queer advertisements in 
French of runaway negroes in the Chronicle two of the hounds and 
the black child had retired, and a tan-coloured hound, very lean, 
and badly crippled in one leg, had entered and stood asking per¬ 
mission with his tail to come to the fire-place. The white child, a 
frowzy girl of ten, came toward us. I turned and asked her name. 
She knitted her brows, but made no verbal reply. I turned my chair 
towards her, and asked her to come to me. She hung her head for 
an instant, then turned, ran to the hound and struck him a hard 
blow in the chops. The hound quailed. She struck him again, and 
he turned half around; then she began with her feet, and kicked 
him out, taking herself after him. 

At length the woman finished her ironing, and went to the 
kitchen, whence quickly returning, she placed upon the table a 
plate of cold, salt, fat pork; a cup of what to both eye and tongue 
seemed lard, but which she termed butter; a plate of very stale, 
dry, flaky, micaceous corn-bread; a jug of molasses, and a pitcher 
of milk. 

“Well, now it’s ready, if youll eat it,” she said, turning to us. 
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“''to we've got. Sit up. Take some pone"; and she sat down in the 
v>\ iVc VAhV. We took seals at the ot\wt end. 
“liipitor] what s t)u- m.ittev Nv\t\\ th\s chddt’ .\ htt\e \v\utc ehi\i\ 

thJluul crawled up tu(o the -allerv. and mnv to my skiv-amhed 
/kce, 

"Got the croup. I reckon ." answered the woman 'Take some 


'lasses " 

The child crawled into the room. With the aid of a hand it stood 
up and walked round to its nniotlier. 

"How long has it been going on that way?” asked we. 

"Well, its been going on some days, now, and keeps getting 
worse. ’Twas right bad last night, in the night. Reckoned I should 
lose it, one spell. Take some butter.” 

We were quite faint with hunger when we rode up, but didn’t 
eat much of the corn-cake and pork. The woman and the high- 
pressure child sat still and watched us, and we sat still and did our 
best, making much of the milk. 

"Have you had a physician to see that child?” asked my brother, 
drawing back his chair. 

She had not. 

"Will you come to me, my dear?” 

The child came to him, he felt its pulse and patted its hot fore¬ 
head, looked down its throat, and leaned his ear on its chest. 

"Are you a doctor, sir?” 

‘Tfes, madam.” 

"Got some fever, hasn’t it?” 

"Yes.” 

"Not nigh so much as’t had last night.” 

"Have you done anything for it?” 

"Well, thar was a gentleman here; he told me sweet ile and sugar 
would be good for’t, and I gave it a good deal of that: made it sick, 
it did. I thought, perhaps, that would do it good.” 

‘Tes. You have had something like this in your family before, 
haven’t you? You don’t seem much alarmed.” 

"Oh yes, sir; that ar one” (pointing to the frowzy girl, whose name 
was Angelina) "had it two or three times—onst most as bad as this. 
All my children have had it. Is she bad, doctor?” 

‘Tes. I should say this was a very serious thing.” 

"Have you any medicine in the house?” he asked, after the woman 
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had returned from a journey to the kitchen. She opened a drawer 
of the bureau, half full of patent medicines and some common 
drugs. “There's a whole heap o’ truck in thar. I don’t know what it 
all is. Whatever you want just help yourself. I can’t read writin’; you 
must pick it out.” 

Such as were available were taken out and given to tlie mother, 
witli directions about administering them, which she promised to 
obey. “But the first and most important thing for you to do is to 
shut the door, and make up the fire, and put the child to bed, and 
try to keep this wind off her.” 

“Lord! sir, you can’t keep her in bed—she’s too wild.” 

“Well, you must put some more clothes on her. Wrap her up, and 
try to keep her warm. The very best thing you can do for her is to 
give her a warm bath. Have you not got a washing tub?” 

“Oh! yes, sir, I can do that. She’ll go to bed pretty early; she’s 
used to going ’tween sundown and dark.” 

“Well, give her the warm bath, then, and if she gets worse send 
for a physician immediately. You must be very careful of her, 
madam.” 

We walked to the stable, and as the horses had not finished eating 
their corn, I lounged about the cpiarters, and talked with the negro. 

There was not a single soul in the quarters or in sight of the 
house except ourselves, the woman and her children, and the old 
negro. The negro women must have taken their sucklings with them, 
if they had any, to the field where they were at work. 

The old man said they had “ten or eleven field-hands, such as 
they was,” and his master would sell sixty' to seventy bags of cotton; 
besides which they made all the corn and pork they wanted, and 
something over, and raised some cattle. 

We found our way back to the town only late in the evening. We 
had ridden most of the day over heavily-timbered, nearly flat, rich 
bottom land. It is of very great fertility; but, being subject to over¬ 
flow, is not very attractive, in spite of its proximity to a market. 

But it must be remembered that they were having the first use of 
a very fine alluvial soil, and were subject to floods and fevers. 'The 
yellow fever or cholera another year might kill half their negroes, 
or a flood of the Red River (such as occurred August, 1849, and 
October, 1851) destroy their whole crop, and so use up several 
years’ profits. 
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A slate hung in the piazza, with the names of all the cotton- 

pickers, and the quantity picked the last picking day by each, thus: 

Gorge, 152; David, 130; Polly, 98; Hanna, 96; Little Gorge, 52, etc. 

The whole nawher of hands noted was fourteen. Probably there 

were over twenty' slaves, big and little, on the plantation. 

When our horses were ready, we paid the negro for taking care 
of them, and I went in and asked the woman what I might pay her. 

"What!” she asked, looking in my face as if angry\ 

1 feared she was oflFended by my oflFering money for her hospital¬ 
ity, and put the question again as delicately as I could. She con¬ 
tinued her sullen gaze at me for a moment, and then answered as if 
the words had been bullied out of her by a Tombs lawyer— 

"Dollar, I reckon.” 

"What!” thought I, but handed her the silver. 

Riding out at the bars let down for us by the old negro, we won¬ 
dered if the child would be living twenty-four hours later, and if it 
survived, what its moral chances were. Poor, we thought. Five 
miles from a neighbour; ten, probably, from a Louisiana school; 
hound-pups and negroes for playmates. 

On the Emigrant Road into Texas*.—Five minutes’ ride took us 
deep into the pines. Natchitoches, and with it all the tumult and 
bother of social civilization, had disappeared. Under the pines and 
beyond them was a new, calm, free life, upon which we entered 
with a glow of enthusiasm, which, however, hardly sufficed to light 
up a whole day of pine shadows, and many times afterwards glim¬ 
mered very dull over days on days of cold corn-bread and cheerless 
winter prairies. 

For two days, we rode through these pines over a sandy surface, 
having little rise and fall, watered here and there by small creeks 
and ponds, within reach of whose overflow, present or past, stand 
deciduous trees, such as, principally, oaks and cotton-woods, in a 
firmer and richer soil. Wherever the road crosses or approaches 
these spots, there is or has been, usually, a plantation. 

The road could hardly be called a road. It was only a way where 
people had passed along before. Each man had taken such a path 

2 The State Superintendent lately recommended that two out of three of the 
Directors of Common Schools in Louisiana should be required to know how to 
read and write; and mentioned that in one parish, instead of the signature the 
mark of twelve different directors was a£Bxed to a teacher s certificate. 
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as suited him, turning aside to avoid, on high ground, the sand; 
on low ground, the mud. We chose, generally, the untrodden elastic 
pavement of pine leaves, at a little distance from the main track. 

We overtook, several times in the course of each day, the slow 
emigrant trains, for which this road, though less frequented than 
years ago, is still a chief thoroughfare. Inexorable destiny it seems 
that drags or drives on, always Westward, these toilworn people. 
Several families were frequently moving together, coming from the 
same district, or chance met and joined, for company, on the long 
road from Alabama, Georgia, or the Carolinas. Before you come 
upon tlK'm you hear, ringing through the woods, the fierce cries 
and blows with which they urge on their jaded cattle. Then the 
stragglers appear, lean dogs or fainting negroes, ragged and spirit¬ 
less. An old granny, hauling on, by the hand, a weak boy—too old 
to ride and too young to keep up. An old man, heavily loaded, with 
a rifle. Then the white covers of the waggons, jerking up and down 
as they mount over a root or plunge into a rut, disappearing, one 
after another, where the road descends. Then the active and cheery 
prime negroes, not yet exhausted, with a joke and a suggestion 
about tobacco. Then the black pickaninnies, staring, in a confused 
heap, out at tlu^ back of the waggon, more and more of their eyes 
to be made out among the table legs and bedding, as you get near; 
behind them, further in, the old people and young mothers, whose 
turn it is to ride. As you get bv, the white mother and babies, and 
the tall, frequently ill-humoured master, on horseback, or w^alking 
with his gun, urging up the black driver and his oxen. As a scout 
ahead, is a brother, or an intelligent slave, with the best gun, on 
the look-out for a deer or a turkey. We passed in the day perhaps 
one hundred persons attached to these trains, probably an unusual 
number; but the immigration this year had been retarded and con¬ 
densed by the fear of yellow fever, the last case of which, at 
Natchitoches, had indeed begun only the night before our arrival. 
Our chances of danger were considered small, however, as the 
hard frosts had already come. One of these trains was made up of 
three large waggons, loaded with furniture, babies, and invalids, 
two or three light waggons, and a gang of twenty able field-hands. 
They travel ten or fifteen miles a day, stopping wherever night over¬ 
takes them. The masters are plainly dressed, often in home-spun, 
keeping their eyes about them, noticing the soil, sometimes making 
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a remark on the crops by the roadside; but generally dogged, surly, 
and silent. The women are silent too. frequently walking, to relieve 
the teams; and weary, haggard, mud be-draggled, forlorn, and dis¬ 
consolate, yet hopeful and careful. The negroes, mud-incrusted, 
wrapped in old blankets or gunny-bags, suffering from cold, plod 
on, aimless, hopeless, thoughtless, more indifferent, apparently, than 
the oxen, to all about them. 

We met, in course of the day, numerous cotton waggons, two or 
three sometimes together, drawn by three or four pairs of mules or 
oxen, going slowly on toward Natchitoches or Grand Ecore, each 
managed by its negro-driver. The load is commonly five bales (of 
400 lbs. each), and the cotton comes in this tedious way, over ex¬ 
ecrable roads, distances of 100 and even 150 miles. It is usually 
hauled from the eastern tier of Texan counties to the Sabine; but 
this year there had been no rise of water in the rivers, and from all 
this region it must be carried to Red River. The distance from the 
Sabine is here about fifty miles, and the cost of this transportation 
about one cent a pound; the freight from Grand Ecore to New 
Orleans from one to one and a quarter cents. If hauled 150 miles in 
this way, as we were told, the profit remaining, after paying the 
charges of transportation and commission, all amounting to about 
five cents, must be exceedingly small in ordinary years. 

At night we met three or four of these teams half-mired in a 
swamp, distant some quarter of a mile one from another, and cheer¬ 
ing themselves in the dark with prolonged and musical “Yohoi’s,” 
sent ringing through the woods. We got through this with consider¬ 
able perplexity ourselves, and were very glad to see the light of the 
cabin where we had been recommended to stop. 

This was “Mrs. Stokers',” about half way to the Sabine. We were 
received cordially, every house here expecting to do inn-duty, but 
were allowed to strip and take care of our own horses, the people 
by no means expecting to do landlord’s duty, but taking guests on 
sufferance. The house was a double log cabin—two log erections, 
that is, joined by one long roof, leaving an open space between. 

A gallery, extending across the whole front, serves for a pleasant 
sitting-room in summer, and for a toilet-room at all seasons. A 
bright fire was very welcome. Supper, consisting of pork, fresh and 
salt, cold corn-bread, and boiled sweet potatoes, was served in a 
little lean-to behind the house. After disposing of this we were 
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shown to our room, the other cabin, where we whiled away our eve¬ 
ning, studying, by the light of the great fire, a book of bear stories, 
and conversing with the young man of the family, and a third guest. 
The room was open to tlie rafters, and had been built up only as 
high as the top of the door upon the gallery side, leaving a huge 
open triangle to the roof, through which the wind rushed at us 
with a fierce swoop, both while we were sitting at the fire and after 
we retreated to bed. Owing to this we slept little, and having had 
a salt supper, lay very thirsty upon the deep feather bed. About 
four o’clock an old negro came in to light the fire. Asking him for 
water, we heard him breaking the ice for it outside. When we 
washed in the piazza the water was thick with frost, crusty, and 
half inclined not to be used as a fluid at all. 

After a breakfast, similar in all respects to the supper, we saddled 
and rode on again. The horses had had a dozen cars of corn, night 
and morning, with an allowance of fodder (maize leaves). For this 
the charge was $1.25 each person. This is a fair sample of roadside 
stopping-places in Western Louisiana and Texas. The meals are 
absolutely invariable, save that fresh pork and sweet potatoes are 
frecjuently wanting. There is always, too, the black decoction of 
‘the South called coffee, than which it is often diflBcult to imagine 
any beverage more revolting. The bread is made of corn-meal, 
stirred with water and salt, and baked in a kettle coverc'd with 
coals. The corn for breakfast is frequently imhusked at sunrise. A 
negro, whose business it is, .shells and grinds it in a hand-mill for the 
cook. Should there be any of the loaf left after breakfast, it is given 
to the traveller, if he wi.sh it, with a bit of pork, for a noon-“snack,"" 
with no further charge. He is conscious, though, in that case, that 
he is robbing the hounds, always eagerly waiting, and should none 
remain, none can be had without a new resort to the crib. Wheat 
bread, if I am not mistaken, we met with but twice, out of Austin, in 
our whole journey across the State. 

The country was very similar to that passed over the day before, 
with perhaps rather more of the cultivable loam. A good part of 
the land had, at some time, been cleared, but much was already 
turned over to the “old-field pines,” some of them even fifteen years 
or more. In fact, a larger area had been abandoned, we thought, 
than remained under cultivation. With the land, manv cabins have, 
of course, also been deserted, giving the road a desolate air. If you 
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,si, where are the people that once occipicti these, the univenial 
reply is, “Cone to Texas.” 

The plantations occur, perhaps, at an average distance of three 
or four miles. Most of the remaining inhabitants live cbieHv, to 
appearances, by fleecing emigrants. Every shant>' sells spiiits, and 
takes in travellers. Wc passed through but one village, which con¬ 
sisted of six dwellings. The families obtained their livelihood by 
the following occupations: one by shoeing the horses of emigrants; 
one bv repairing the wheels of their waggons; one by selling them 
groceries. The smallest cabin contained a physician. It was not 
larger than a good-sized medicine chest, but had the biggest sign. 
The others advertised “corn and fodder.” The prices charged for any 
article sold, or service performed, were enormous; full one hundred 
per cent, over those of New Orleans. 

We met Spaniards once or twice on the road, and the population 
of this district is thought to be one half of Spanish origin. The'y 
have no houses on the road, however, but live in little hamlets in 
the forest, or in cabins contiguous to each other, about a pond. They 
make no progress in acquiring capital of their own, btit engage in 
hunting and fishing, or in herding cattle for larger proprietors of the 
land. For this business they seem to have an hereditary adaptation, 
far excelling negroes of equal experience. 

The number of cattle raised here is now comparatively small, 
most of the old herd proprietors having moved on to pastures new 
in Western Texas. The cane, which is a natural growth of most good 
soils at the South, is killed if closely fed upon. The blue-joint grass 
(not the blue-grass of Kentucky) takes its place, and is also in¬ 
digenous upon a poorer class of soils in this region. Tliis is also 
good food for cattle, but is killed in turn if closely pastured. The 
ground then becomes bare or covered with shrubs, and the “range” 
is destroyed. The better class of soils here bear tolerable crops of 
cotton, but are by no means of value equal to the Red River bot¬ 
toms or the new soils of any part of Texas. The country is, therefore, 
here in similar condition to that of the Eastern Slave States. The im¬ 
provements which the inhabitants have succeeded in making in the 
way of clearing the forest, fencing and tilling the land, building 
dwellings, bams, and machinery, making roads and bridges, and 
introducing the institutions of civilization, not compensating in 
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value the deterioration in the productiveness of the soil, the ex¬ 
hausted land r(!verts to wilderness. 

Eastern Texas.—Shortly after noon rain began to fall from the 
chilly clouds that had been threatening us, and sleet and snow were 
soon driving in our faces. Our animals were disposed to flinch, but 
we were disposed to sleep in Texas, and pushed on across the Sa- 
liine. We found use for all our wraps, and when we reached the 
ferry-house our Mackintoshes were like a coat of mail with the 
stiff ice, and trees and fields were covered. In the broad river bot¬ 
tom we noticed many aquatic birds, and the browsing line under 
the dense mass of trees was almost as clean cut as that of Bushy 
Park. The river, at its low stage, was only three or four rods across. 
The old negro who ferried us over, told us he had taken many a man 
to the other side, before annexation, who had ridden his horse hard 
to get beyond the jurisdiction of the States. 

If we were unfortunate in this stormy entrance into Texas, we 
were veiy fortunate in the good cjuarters we lighted upon. The 
ferry has long been known as Gaines's Ferry, but is now the property 
of Mr. Strather, an adjacent planter, originally from Mississippi, but 
a settler of long standing. Ilis log-house had two stories, and being 
the first we had met having glass windows, and the second, I think, 
with any windows at all, takes high rank for comfort on the road. 
At supper we had capital mallard-ducks from the river, as well as 
the usual Texan diet. 

We were detained by the severity of the weather during the fol¬ 
lowing day, and were well entertained with huntsman’s stories of 
snakes, game, and crack shots. Mr. S. himself is the best shot in the 
county. A rival, who had once a match against him for two thou¬ 
sand dollars, called the day before the trial, and paid five hundred 
dollars to withdraw. He brought out his rifle for us, and placed a 
bullet, at one hundred and twenty yards, plump in the spot agreed 
upon. His piece is an old Kentucky rifle, weighing fourteen pounds, 
barrel forty-four inches in length, and throwing a ball weighing 
forty-four to the pound. 

A guest, who came in, helped us to pass the day by exciting our 
anticipations of the West, and by his free and good advice. He con¬ 
firmed stories we had heard of the danger to slavery in the West 
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b. of Ae hbcb with the Mexicans. They Iwlped 

them in all their had hnhits, married them. Stole a living from them, 
and ran them off every day to Mexico. This man had driven stages or 


herded cattle in evei-v state of the Union, and had a notion that he 
liked the people and the state of Alabama better than any other. 
A man would get on faster, he thought, in Iowa, than anywhere else. 
He had been stage-driver in Illinois during tlie cold winter of 
1851-2, and had driven a whole day when the mercury was at its 
furthest below zero, but had never sutferi'd so much from cold as 
on his present trip, during a norther on a Western prairie. He was 
now returning from Alexandria, where he had taken a small drove 
of horses. He cautioned us, in travelling, always to see our horses 
fed with our own eyes, and to ‘liang around” them till they had 
made sure of a tolerable allowance, and never to leave anything 
portable within sight of a negro. A stray blanket was a sure loss. 

Mr. S. has twm plantations, both on upland, but one under the 
care of an overseer, some miles from the river. The soil he con¬ 
siders excellent. He averaged, last year, seven and a half bales to 
the hand; this year, four and a half bales. The usual crop of corn 
here is thirty bushels (shelled) to the acre. 

Hearing him curse the neighbouring poor people for stealing 
hogs, we inquired if thieves were as troublesome here as in the 
older countries. “If there ever were any hog-thieves anywhere,” said 
he, “it’s here.” In fact, no slave country, new or old, is free from 
this exasperating pest of poor whites. In his neighbourhood w'cre 
several who ostensibly had a little patch of land to attend to, but 
who really, he said, derived their whole lazy subsi,stence from their 
richer neighbours’ hog droves. 

The negro-quarters here, scattered irregularly about the house, 
were of the worst description, though as good as local custom re¬ 
quires. They arc but a rough inclosure of logs, ten feet square, 
without windows, covered by slabs of hewn wood four feet long. 
The great chinks are stopped with whatever has come to hand—a 
wad of cotton here, and a corn-shuck there. The suffering from cold 
within them in such weather as we experienced, must be great. The 
day before, we had seen a young black girl, of twelve or fourteen 
years, sitting on a pile of logs before a house we passed, in a driv¬ 
ing sleet, having for her only garment a short chemise. It is im- 
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possible to say whether such shiftlessness was the fault of the 
master or of the girl. Probably of both, and a part of the peculiar 
Southern and South-western system of “get along,” till it comes 
better weather. 

The storm continuing a tliird day, we rode through it twenty-five 
miles further to San Augustine. For some distance tlie country re¬ 
mains as in Louisiana. Then the pines gradually disappear, and a 
heavy clay soil, stained by an oxide of iron to a uniform brick red, 
begins. It makes most disagreeable roads, sticking close, and giving 
an indelible stain to every article that touches it. This tract is known 
as the Red Lands of Eastern Texas. 

On a plantation not far from the river, we learned they had made 
eight bales to the hand. Mentioning it, afterwards, to a man who 
knew the places he said they had planted earlier than their neigh¬ 
bours, and worked night and day, and, he believed, had lied, be¬ 
sides. They had sent cotton both by Galveston and by Grand Ecore, 
and had found the cost the same, about $8 pen* bale of 500 lbs. 

We called at a plantation offered for sale. It was described in the 
hand-bills as having a fine house. We found it a cabin without win¬ 
dows. The proprietor said he had made ten bales to the hand, and 
would sell with all the improvements, a new gin-house, press, etc., 
for $6 per acre. 

The roadside, though free from the gloom of pines, did not cheer 
up, the number of deserted wrecks of plantations not at all diminish¬ 
ing. The occupied cabins were no Ix^tter than before. We had en¬ 
tered our promised land; but the oil and honey of gladness and 
peace were nowhere visible. The people we met were the most 
sturdily inejuisitive I ever saw. Nothing staggered them, and we 
found our account in making a clean breast of it as soon as they 
approached. 

We rode through the shire-town, Milam, without noticing it. Its 
buildings, all told, are six in number. 

We passed several immigrant trains in motion, in spite of the 
weather. Their aspect was truly pitiful. Splashed with a new coating 
of red mud, dripping, and staggering, beating still the bones of their 
long worn-out cattle, they floundered helplessly on. 

San Augustine made no very charming impression as we entered, 
nor did we find any striking improvement on longer acquaintance. 
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It is a to%vn of perhaps fifty or sixty houses, and half a dozen shops. 
Most of the last front upon a central square acre of neglected mud. 
The dwellings are clap-boarded, and of a much higher class than 
the plantation dwellings. As to the people, a resident told us there 
was but one man in the town that was not in the constant habit of 
getting drunk, and that this gentleman relaxed his Puritanic severity 
during our stay in view of the fact that Christmas came but once 
that year. 

Late on Christmas eve [1853], we were invited to the window by 
oiir landlady, to see the pleasant local custom of The Christmas 
Serenade. A band of pleasant spirits started from the square, blow¬ 
ing tin horns, and beating tin pans, and visited in succession every 
house in the village, kicking in doors, and pulling down fences, 
until every male member of the family had appeared, with appro¬ 
priate instruments, and joined the merry party. They then marched 
to the square, and ended the ceremonv with a centupled tin row. 
In this touching commemoration, as strangers, we were not urged 
to participate. 

A gentleman of the neighbourhood, addicted, as we knew, to a 
partiality towards a Rip Van Winkle, tavern-lounging style of living, 
told us he was himself regarded by many of his neighbours with 
an evil eye, on account of his “stuck-up’' deportment, and his habit 
of minding too strictly his own business. He had been candidate 
for representative, and had, he thought, probably been defeated on 
this ground, as he was sure his politics were right. 

Not far from the village stands an edifice, which, having three 
stories and sashed windows, at once attracted our attention. On 
inquiry, we learned a story, curiously illustrative of Texan and 
human life. It appeared that two universities were chartered for 
San Augustine, the one under the protection of the Methodists, the 
other of the Presbyterians, The country being feebly settled, the 
supply of students was short, and great was the consequent rivalry 
between the institutions. The neighbouring people took sides upon 
the subject so earnestly, that, one fine day, the president of the 
Presbyterian University was shot down in the street. After this, both 
dwindled, and seeing death by starvation staring them in the face, 
they made an arrangement by which both were taken under charge 
of the fraternity of Masons. The buildings are now used under the 
style of “The Masonic Institute,” the one for boys, the other for girls. 
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The boys occupy only tlie third story, and the two lower stories are 
falling to ludicrous decay—the boarding dropping off, and the win¬ 
dows on all sides dashed in. 

The Mexican habitations of which San Augustine was once com¬ 
posed, have all disappeared. We could not find even a trace of them. 
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South-western Louisiana and Eastern Texas 

Nacogdoches,—In this town of 500 inhabitants, wc found there was 
no flour. At San Augustine we had inquired in vain at all the stores 
for refined su<j[ar. Not satisfied with some blankets that were shown 
us, we were politely recommended by the shopkeeper to try other 
stores. At each of the other stores we were told they had none: the 

only blankets in town we should find at-s, naming the one we 

had just quitted. The same thing occurred with several other ar¬ 
ticles. 

Houston Counft/.—This day’s ride and the next were through a 
very poor country, clay or sand soil, bearing short oaks and black¬ 
jack. We passed one small meadow, or prairie, cov(*red with coarse 
grass. Deserted plantations appeared again in greater numbers than 
the occupied. One farm, near which we stopped, was worked by 
eight field hands. The crop had been fifty bales; small, owing to a 
dry season. The corn had been exceedingly poor. The hands, we 
noticed, came in from the fields after eight o’clock. 

The deserted houses, B. said, were built before the date of Texan 
Independence, After Annexation the owners had moved on to better 
lands in the West. One house he pointed out as having been the resi¬ 
dence of one of a band of pirates who occupied the country thirty 
or forty years ago. They had all been gradually killed. 

During the day we met two men on horseback, one upon wheels, 
and passed one emigrant family. This was all the motion upon the 
principal road of the district. 

The second day’s camp was a few miles beyond the town of 
Crockett, the shire-town of Houston County. Not being able to find 
com for our horses, we returned to the village for it. 

We obtained what we wanted for a day’s rest, which we proposed 
for Sunday, the following day, and loaded it into our emptied 
hampers. We then looked about the town for current provisions for 
ourselves. We were rejoiced to find a German baker, but damped 
by finding he had only molasses-cakes and candies for sale. There 
was no flour in the town, except the little of which he made his 
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cakes. He was from Hamburg, and though he found a tolerable 
sale, to emigrants principally, he was very tired of Crockett, and 
intended to move to San Antonio among his conntiymen. He offered 
US coffee, and said he had had beer, but on Christmas-day a mass 
of people called on him; he had “treated” them all, and they had 
finished his supply. 

We iiKjuired at seven stores, and at the two inns for butter, flour, 
or wheat-bread, and fresh meat. There was none in town. One inn¬ 
keeper offered us salt beef, the only meat, except pork, in town. At 
the stores we found crackers, worth in New York 6 cents a pound, 
sold here at 20 cents; poor raisins, 30 cents; Manilla rope, half-inch, 
30 cents a pound. When butter was to be had it came in firkins 
from New York, although an excellent grazing country is near the 
town. 

Triniitj Bottom.—On landing on the west side of the Trinity, we 
entered a rich bottom, even in winter, of an almost tropical aspect. 
The road had been cut through a cane-brake, itself a sort of Brob- 
dingnag grass. Immense trees, of a great N ariety of kinds, interlaced 
their branches and reeled with their own rank growth. Many vines, 
especially huge grape-vines, ran hanging from tree to tree, adding 
to tlie luxuriant confusion. Spanish moss clung thick cver^^where, 
supplying the shadows of a winter foliage. 

These bottom lands bordering the Trinity are among the richest 
of rich Texas. They are not considered equal, in degree of fatness, to 
some parts of the Brazos, Colorado, and Guadalupe bottoms, but 
are thought to have compensation in reliability for steady cropping. 

We made our camp on the edge of the bottom, and for safety 
against our dirty persecutors, the hogs, pitched our tent within a 
large hog-yard, putting up the bars to exclude them. The trees 
within had been sparingly cut, and we easily found tent-poles and 
fuel at hand. 

The plantation on which we were thus intruding had just been 
sold, we learned, at two dollars per acre. There were seven hun¬ 
dred acres, and the buildings, with a new gin-house, worth nearly 
one thousand dollars, were included in the price. With the land 
were sold eight prime field-hands. A quarter of the land was prob¬ 
ably subject to overflow, and the limits extended over some unpro¬ 
ductive upland. 
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When field-hands are sold in this way will, the land tl.e family 

servants, who have usually been selected from the field-hands, mast 
be detached to follow the fortunes of the seller. When, on the other 
hand, the land is sold simply, the whole body of slaves move away, 
leaving frequently Avives and children on neighbouring plantations. 
Such a cause of separation must be exceedingly common among the 
restless, almost nomadic, small proprietors of the South. 

But the very' word “sale,” applied to a slave, implies this cruelty, 
leaving, of course, the creature’s whole happiness to his owner’s dis¬ 
cretion and humanity. 

As if to give the lie to our reflections, however, the rascals here ap¬ 
peared to be particularly jolly, perhaps adopting Mark Tapley’s 
good principles. They were astir half the night, talking, joking, and 
singing loud and merrily. 

This plantation had made this year seven bales to the hand. 
The water for the house, we noticed, was brought upon heads a 
quarter of a mile, from a rain-pool, in which an old negress was 
washing. 

At an old Settler s.—The room was fourteen feet square, with bat¬ 
tens of split boards tacked on between the broader openings of the 
logs. Above, it was open to the rafters, and in many places the sky 
could be seen between the shingles of the roof. A rough board box, 
three feet square, with a shelf in it, contained the crockery-ware of 
the establishment; another similar box held the store of meal, coffee, 
sugar, and salt; a log crib at the horse-pen held the corn, from which 
the meal was daily ground, and a log smoke or store-house con¬ 
tained the store of pork. A canopy-bed filled one quarter of the 
room; a cradle, four chairs seated with untanned deer-hide, a table, 
a skillet or bake-kettle, a coffee-kettle, a frying-pan, and a rifle laid 
across two wooden pegs on the chimney, with a string of patches, 
powder-horn, pouch, and hunting-knife, completed the furniture 
of the house. We all sat with hats and overcoats on, and the woman 
cooked in bonnet and shawl. As I sat in the chimney-corner I could 
put both my hands out, one laid on the other, between the stones 
of the fire-place and the logs of the wall. 

A pallet of quilts and blankets was spread for us in the lean-to, 
just between the two doors. We slept in all our clothes, including 
overcoats, hats, and boots, and covered entirely with blankets. At 
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seven in the morning, when we threw them off, the mercury in the 
thennometev in our saddle-bags, which we had used tor a pillow, 
stood at 25 ' Fahrenheit. 

We contrived to make cloaks and hoods from our blankets, and 
after going through with the fry, coffee, and pone again, and paying 
one dollar each for the entertainment of ourselves and horses, we 
continued our journey. 

Caldwell.—luixtQ in the same evening we reached a hamlet, the 
‘‘seat of justice” of Burleson County. We were obliged to leave our 
horses in a stable, made up of a roof, in which was a loft for the 
storage of provender, set upon posts, without side-boarding, so that 
the norther met with no obstruction. It was filled with horses, and 
ours alone were blanketed for the night. The mangers were very 
sliallow and narrow, and as the corn was fed on the cob, a consider¬ 
able proportion of it was thrown out by the horses in their efforts 
to detach the edible portion. With laudable economy, our landlord 
had twenty-five or tliirty pigs running at large in the stable, to pre¬ 
vent this overflow from being wasted. 

The “hotel” was an unusually large and fine one; the principal 
room had glass windows. Several panes of these were, however, 
broken, and the outside door could not be closed from without; 
and when closed, was generally pried open with a pocket-knife by 
those who wished to go out. A great part of the time it was left 
open. Supper was served in another room, in which there was no 
fire, and the outside door was left open for the convenience of the 
servants in passing to and from the kitchen, which, as usual here 
at large houses, was in a detached building. Supper was, however, 
eaten with such rapidity that nothing had time to freeze on the 
table. 

There were six Texans, planters and herdsmen, who had made 
harbour at the inn for the norther, two German shopkeepers and 
a young lawyer, who were boarders, besides our party of three, 
who had to be seated before the fire. We kept coats and hats on, and 
gained as much warmth, from the friendly manner in which we 
drew together, as possible. After ascertaining, by a not at all im¬ 
pertinent or inconsiderate method of inquiry, where we were from, 
which way we were going, what we thought of the country, what 
we thought of the weather, and what were the capacities and the 
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cost of our fire-arms, we were considered as initiated members of 

the crowd, and “tlie conversation became geneial. 

The mutter of most interest came up in this wise: 1 he man made 
a white boy, fourteen or fifteen years old, get up and go out in the 
norther for wood, when there was a great, strong nigger fellow lying 
on the floor doing nothing. God! 1 had an appetite to give him a 
hundred, right there/’ 

“Why, you wouldn’t go out into the norther yourself, would you, 
if you were not obliged to?” inquired one, laughingly. 

“I wouldn’t have a nigger in my house that I was afraid to set to 
work, at anything I wanted him to do, at any time. They’d hired 
him out to go to a new place next Thursday, and they were afraid 
if they didn’t treat him well, he’d run away. If I couldn’t break a 
nigger of running away, I wouldn't have him any how.” 

“1 can tell you how you can break a nigger of running away, cer¬ 
tain,” said another. “There was an old fellow I used to know in 
Georgia, that always cured his so. If a nigger ran away, when he 
caught him, he would bind his knee over a log, and fasten him so 
he couldn’t stir; then he’d take a pair of pincers and pull one of his 
toe-nails out by the roots; and tell him that if he ever run away 
again, he would pull out tw^'o of them, and if he run away again 
after that, he told them he’d pull out four of them, and so on, 
doubling each time. He never had to do it more than twice—it al¬ 
ways cured them.” 

One of the company then said that he was at the present time in 
pursuit of a negro. He had bought him of a relative in Mississippi, 
and had been told that he was a great ninaway. He had, in fact, 
run away from his relative three times, and always when they 
caught him he was trying to get back to Illinois; ' that was the rea¬ 
son he sold him. “He offered him to me cheap,” he continued, “and 
I bought him because he was a first-rate nigger, and I thought per¬ 
haps I could break him of running away by bringing him down to 
this new country. I expect he’s making for Mexico now. I am a-most 
sure I saw his tracks on the road about twelve miles back, where 
he was a-coming on this way. Night before last I engaged with a 
man who’s got some first-rate nigger dogs to meet me here to-night; 
but I suppose the cold keeps him back.” He then asked us to look 


^ Many freemen have been kidnapped in Illinois and sold into slavery. 
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out for him as we went on west, and gave us a minute description 
of him tlvcit we might recognize him. He was ‘a real blacV nigger" 
tmcl carried off a donhle-barrelled gun with him. Another man, who 
was going on by another road westward, offered to look for liim 
that wav, and to advertise him. Would he be likely to defend him¬ 
self with the guu if he should try to seeure him? he asked. The 
owner said he had no doubt he would. He was as humble a nigger 
when he was at work as ever he had seen; but he was a mighty 
resolute nigger—there was no man had more resolution. “Cauildn’t 
I induc e him to let me take the gun hv pretending I wanted to look 
at it, or something? Td talk to him simple; make as if I was a 
stranger, and ask him about the road, and so on, and finally ask 
him what he had got for a gun, and to let me look at it.” The owner 
didn't believe he'd let go of the gun; he was a “nigger of sense— 
as much sense as a white man; he was not one of your kirikey- 
headed niggers.” The chances of catching him were discussed. Some 
thought they wen' good, and some tliat the ownc'r might almost 
as well give it up, he’d got such a .start. It was three hundred miles 
to the Mexican frontier, and he’d have to make fires to cook the 
gauu' he would kill, and could travel only at night; but then every 
nigger or Mexican he could find would help him, and if he liad so 
much sense, he'd manage to find out his way pretty straight, and 
yet not have white folks sc'.e him. 

Wc slept in a large uj^pc'r room, in a company of five, \vith a 
broken window at the hc'ad of our bed, and another at our side, 
offering a short cut to the norther across our heads. 

We were greatly amused to see one of our bed-room companions 
gravely spit in the candle before jumping into l)ed, explaining to 
some one wlio made a remark, that he always did so, it gave him 
time to see what he was about before it went out. 

The next morning the ground was covered with sleet, and the 
gale still continued (a pretty .steady close-reefing breeze) during 
the day. 

We wished to have a horse shod. The blacksmith, who was a 
white man, we found in his shop, cleaning a fowling-piece. It was 
too d—d cold to work, he said, and he was going to shoot some 
geese; he, at length, at our urgent reejuest, consented to earn a 
dollar; blit, after getting on his apron, he found that we had lost 
a shoe, and took it off again, refusing to make a shoe while this d—d 
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norther lasted, for any man. As he had no shoes ready made, he 
absolutely turned us out of the shop, and obliged us to go seventy- 
five miles further, a great part of the way over a pebbly road, by 
which the beast lost three shoes before he could be shod. 

This respect for the north wind is by no means singular here. 
The publication of the week's newspaper in Bastrop was internipted 
by the norther, the* editor mentioning, as a sufficient reason for the 
irregularity, the fact that his printing-office was in the north part 
of the house. 

Awst/zz.—Before leaving Eastern Texas behind us, I must add a 
random note or two, the dates of which it would have been uncivil 
to indicate. 

We stopped one night at the house of a planter, now twenty years 
settled in Eastern Texas. He was a man of some education and 
natural intelligence, and had, he told us, an income, from the labour 
of his slaves, of some $4,000. His residence was one of the largest 
houses we had seen in Texas. It had a second stor)% two wings and 
a long gallery. Its windows had been once glazed, but now, out of 
eighty panes that originally filled the lower windows, thirty only 
remained unbroken. Not a door in the house had been ever fur¬ 
nished with a latch or even a string; when they were closed, it was 
necessary to claw or to ask some one inside to push open. (Yet we 
happened to hear a neighbour expressing serious admiration of the 
way these doors fitted.) The furniture was of the rudest description. 

One of the family had just had a haemorrhage of the lungs; while 
we were at supper, this person sat between the big fire-place and 
an open outside door, having a window, too, at his side, in which 
only three panes remained. A norther was blowing, and ice forming 
upon the gallery outside. Next day at breakfast, the invalid was un¬ 
able to appear on account of a “bad turn.” 

On our supper-table was nothing else than the eternal fry, pone 
and coffee. Butter, of dreadful odour, was here added by exception. 
Wheat flour they never used. It was “too much trouble.” 

We were waited upon by two negro girls, dressed in short- 
waisted, twilled-cotton gowns, once white, now looking as if they 
had been worn by chimney-sweeps. The water for the family was 
brought in tubs upon the heads of these two girls, from a creek, a 
quarter of a mile distant, this occupation filling nearly all their time. 
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This gentleman had thirty or forty negroes, and two legitimate 
sons. One was an idle young man. The other was, at eight years old, 
a swearing, tobacco-chewing bully and ruffian. We heard him whip¬ 
ping a puppy behind the house, and swearing between the blows, 
his father and mother being at hand. His language and tone was an 
evident imitation of his father’s mode of dealing with his slaves. 

“I’ve got an account to settle with you; I’ve let you go about long 
enough; I’ll teach you who’s your master; there, go now, God damn 
you, but I haven’t got through with you yet.” 

“You stop that cursing,” said his father, at length, “it isn’t right for 
little boys to curse.” 

“What do j/ou do when you get mad?” replied the boy; "reckon 
you cuss some; so now you’d better shut up.” 

In the whole journey through Eastern Texas, we did not see one 
of the inhabitants look into a newspaper or a book, although we 
spent days in houses where men were lounging about the fire with¬ 
out occupation. One evening 1 took up a paper which had been 
lying unopened upon the table of the inn where we were staying, 
and smiled to see how painfully news items dribbled into the Texas 
country papers, the loss of the tug-boat “Ajax,” which occurred be¬ 
fore we left New York, being here just given as the loss of the 
“splendid steamer Ocax.” 

A man who sat near said— 

“Reckon you’ve read a good deal, hain’t you?” 

“Oh, yes; why?” 

“Reckon’d you had.” 

“Why?” 

“You look as though you liked to read. Well, it’s a good thing. 
S’pose you take a pleasure in reading, don’t you?” 

"That depends, of course, on what I have to read. I suppose every¬ 
body likes to read when they find anything interesting to them, don’t 
they?” 

“No; it’s damn tiresome to some folks, I reckon, any how, 'less 
you’ve got the habit of it. Well, it’s a good thing; you can pass away 
your time so.” 

'The sort of interest taken in foreign affairs is well enough illus¬ 
trated by the views of a gentleman of property in Eastern Texas, 
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TuK Cotton 

. . ..c nne iiicht. “spitting in the fire," and talkirm 

who was sitting wi ^ ^ had-onlv four bales to the hand; 

*..t cotton. Bad u ljc ^ 

couldnt accoim o general war in Europe, and 

nothing e\se but u cotton down to tour cents a pound, 

tohedbeinap't there would U* a general war. 

/“"Ilftl o^n d-d o«d.T fc.-J pd, nvd,, ,/om, to AV..V Or 
leans, an.l sell them tor .W.at tlay'd brinff. Vreyd m'ver he s„ lu:,l, 
again as they were now. ami if there shimlil enme a general war 
they wouldn’t bo worth Unit us much iie.vf year. Fhorc always wctv 
infernal rascals somewhere in the world trying to prevent an luinest 
man from getting a living. Oh, if they got to fighting, lie hojietl 
they’d eat each other up. They just ought to be, all of them—Turks, 
and Russians, and Prussians, and Dutchmen, and Frenchmen—just 
be put in a bag togetlier, and slung into hell. That’s what he’d do 
with them. 


Remarking, one day, at the house of a woman who was brought 
up at the North, that there was much more comfort at her house 
than any we had previously stopped at, she told us that the only 
reason the people didn’t have any comfort here was, that they 
wouldn’t take any trouble to get anything. Anything that their 
negroes could make they would eat; but they would take no pains 
to instruct them, or to get anything that didn’t grow on the planta¬ 
tion. A neighbour of hers owned fifty cows, she supposed, but very 
rarely had any milk and .scarcely e\’er any butter, simply because 
his people were too lazy to milk or chum, and he wouldn’t take the 
trouble to make them. 

This woman entirely sustained the assertion that Northern people, 
when they come to the South, have less feeling for the negroes than 
Southerners themselves usually have. We asked her (she lived in 
a village) whether she hired or owned her servants. ’They owned 
them all, she said. When they first came to Texas they hired serv¬ 
ants, but it was very troublesome; they would take no interest in 
anything; and she couldn’t get along with them. Then very often 
their owners, on some pretext (ill-treatment, perhaps), would take 
them away. Then they bought negroes. It was very expensive; a 
good negro girl cost seven or eight hundred dollars, and that, we 
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must know, was a great deal of money to be laid out in a thing that 
might lie right down the next day and die. They were not much 
better eithtT than the hired servants. 

Folks up North talked about how badly the negroes were treated; 
she wished tlu'V could see how much work her girls did. She had 
four of them, and .she knew they didn’t do half so much work as one 
good Dutch girl such as she used to have at the North. Oh! the 
negroes wer«‘ the laziest things in creation; there was no knowing 
how much trouble they gave to look after them. Up to the North, 
il a girl went out into tlu^ garden for anything, when she came back 
she wov\ld clean her tr-et, but these nigger girls will stump right in 
and track mud all over the house. What do tlrey care? They’d 
as lief clean the mud after tlicmselves as anything else—their time 
isn’t any valiu“ to themselves. What do they care for the trouble it 
gives you? Not a bit. And you may scold ’em and whip ’em—you 
nes er can break ern into better habits. 

I asked wliat wc're servants’ wages when they were hired out to 
do housework? They were paid seven or eight dollars a month; 
sometimes tt-n. She didn’t use to pay her girl at the North but four 
dollars, and she knew she would do more work than any six of the 
niggers, and not give half .so much trouble as one. But you couldn’t 
get any other help here but niggers. Northern folks talk about 
abolishing slavery, but there woiddn’t be any use in that; that would 
be ridicidous, unless you could some way get rid of the niggers. 
Why, they’d murder us all in our b(*ds—that’s what they’d do. Why, 
over to Fannin, there was a negro woman that killed her mistress 
with an axe, and her two little ones. The people just flocked to¬ 
gether, and hung her right up on the spot; they ought to have 
piled some wood round her, and burned her to death; that would 
have been a good lesson to the rest. We afterwards heard her scold¬ 
ing one of her girls, the girl made some exculpatory reply, and 
getting the best of the argument, the mistress angrily told her if 
she said another word .she would have two hundred lashes given 
her. She came in and remarked that if she hadn’t felt so nervous 
she would have given that girl a good whipping herself; these 
niggers are so saucy, it’s very trying to one who has to take care of 
them. 

Servants are, it is true, “a trial,” in all lands, ages, and nations. 
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But note the fatal reason this woman frankly gives for the inevitable 
delinquencies of slax e-servants, “Their time isn’t any value to them- 
selves!’’ 

The women of Eastern Texas seemed to ns, in general, far su¬ 
perior to their -lords. TIrw have, at least, the tender hearts and 
some of the gentle delicacy that your “true Texan” lacks, whetlier 
mistresses of slaves, or only of their own frying-pan. They are over¬ 
worked, however, as soon as married, and care gi\es them thin 
faces, sallow complexions, and expressions eitlkM* sad or sour. 

Another ni^^ht we spent at the house of a man who came l]ere, 
when a bov, from the North. His father was a mechanic, and Jiad 
emigrated to Texas just before the war of Independence. He joined 
the armv, and his son had been brought up—rath(T had grown up— 
Soutliern fashion, with no training to regular industiy. He had 
learned no trade. What need? His father received some thousand 
acres of land in payment of his services. The son earned some 
money by driving a team; bought some cattle, took a wife, and a 
house, and now had been settled six years, with a young family. 
He had nothing to do but look after his cattle, go to the nearest town 
and buy meal and coffee occasionally, and sell a few oxen when 
the bill was sent in. His house was more comfortless than nine- 
tenths of the stables of the North. There were several windows, 
some of which were boarded over, some had wooden shutters, and 
some were entirely open. There was not a pane of glass. The doors 
were closed with difficulty. We could see the stars, as we lay in 
bed, through the openings of the roof; and on all sides, in the walls 
of the room, one’s arm might be thrust out. Notwithstanding, that 
night the mercury fell below 25"^ of our Fahrenheit thermometer. 
There was the standard food and beverage, placed before us night 
and morning. We asked if there was much game near him? There 
were a great many deer. He saw them every day. Did he shoot 
many? He never shot any; ’twas too much trouble. When he 
wanted "fresh,” ’twas easier to go out and stick a hog (the very 
words he used). He had just com enough to give our horses one 
feed—there was none left for the morning. His own horses could 
get along through the winter on the prairie. He made pets of his 
children, but was cross and unjust to his wife, who might have 
been pretty, and was affectionate. He was without care—thoughtless, 
content, with an unoccupied mind. He took no newspaper—he read 
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nothing. Tliere was, indeed, a pile of old books which his father had 
brought from the North, but they seemed to be all of the Tract 
Society sort, and the dust had been undisturbed upon tliem, it might 
have been, for many years. 

Manchac Spn/jg,—We found a plantation that would have done 
no discredit to Virginia. The h()\ise was large and well constructed, 
standing in a tliick grove, separated from the prairie by a strong 
worm-fence. Adjacent, within, was the spring, which deserved its 
prominence of mimtion \ipon the maps. It had been tastefully grot¬ 
toed with heavy limestone rocks, now water-stained and mossy, and 
the pure stream came gurgling up, in impetvious gallons, to pour it¬ 
self in a bright current out upon the prairie. The fountains of Italy 
were what came to mind, and “Fontana de Manciocco” would have 
secured a more natural name. 

Everything about the house was orderly and neat. The proprietor 
came out to receive us, and issued orders about the horses, which 
we felt, from their quiet tone, would be obeyed without our super¬ 
vision. Wlien we were ushered into a snug supper-room and found 
a clean table set with wheat-bread, ham, tea, and preserved fruits, 
- waited on by tidy and ready girls, we could scarce think w^e had 
not got beyond the bounds of Texas. We were, in fact, quit, for some 
time to come, of the lazy poverty of Eastern Texas. 

Lower Guadalupe.—Not finding a suitable camping place, wc 
stumbled, after dark, into a large plantation upon the river bottom. 

The irruption of our train within the plantation fences caused a 
furious commotion among the dogs and little negroes, and it was 
with no little difficulty we could explain to the planter, who ap¬ 
peared with a candle, which was instantly blown out upon the 
porch, our peaceable intentions. Finally, after a general striking out 
of Fanny's heels and the master’s boots, aided by the throwing of 
our loose lariats into the confused crowd, the growding and chat¬ 
tering circle about us was sufficiently enlarged and subdued for us 
to obtain a hearing, and we were hospitably received. 

“Ho, Sam! You Tom, here! Call your missus. Suke! if you don’t 
stop that infernal noise I’ll have you drowned! Here, Bill! Josh! 
some of you! why don’t you help the gentleman? Bring a lantern 
here! Packed, are you, sir? Hold on, you there; leave the gun alone. 
Now, clear out with you, you little devils, every one of you! Is there 
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no one in the house? St! after ’em. Tiger! Can t any of you find a 
lantern? Where’s Bill, to take these horses? What are you doing 
there? I tell you to be off, now, every one of you! Tom! take a rail 
and keep ’em off there!” 

In the midst of tlie noise we go through tlie familiar motions, and 
land our saddles and hampers upon the gallery, then follow u-hat 
appears to be the headmost negro to the stable, and give him a hint 
to look well out for the horses. 

This is our first reintroduction to negro servants after our Gt'rman 
experiences, and the contrast is most striking and disagreeable. 
Here were thirty or forty slaves, hat not an order could he executed 
without more reiteration, and threats, and oaths, and greater trouble 
to the master and mistress, than would be nc'C'ded to get a squadron 
under way. We heard the master threatcai his negroes with flogging, 
at least six times, before we went to bed. bi the night a lieavy rain 
came up, and he rose, on hearing it, to ariange the cistern spout, 
cursing again his infernal niggers, who had turned it off for some 
convenience of their own. In the morning, we heard the mistress 
scolding her girls for having left articles outside which had been 
spoiled by the wet, after repeated orders to bring them in. On visit¬ 
ing the stables we found tfie door fastened by a board leaned 
against it. 

All the animals were loose, except the mule, which I had fastened 
myself. The rope attached to my saddle was stolen, and a shorter 
one substituted for it, when I mentioned the fact, by which I was 
deceived, until we were too far off to return. The master, seeing the 
horses had yet had no fodder, called to a boy to get some for them, 
then, countermanding his order, told the boy to call some one else, 
and go himself to drive the cows out of the garden. Then, to another 
boy, he said, “Go and pull two or three bundles of fodder out of 
the stack and give these horses.” The boy soon came with two small 
bundles. “You infernal rascal, couldn’t you tote more fodder than 
that? Go back and bring four or five bundles, and be quick about it, 
or I’ll lick you.” The boy walked slowly back, and returned with 
four bundles more. 

But on entering at night we were struck with the air of comfort 
that met us. We were seated in rocking-chairs in a well-furnished 

* For Olmsted’s favorable impressions of the Germans in the New Braunfels 
district of Western Texas, see Journey through Texas, chap, iii.—Editor. 
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room, a blazing fire, offered water to wash, in a little lean-to 

bed-room, and, though we had two hours to wait for our supper, it 
was most excellent, and we passed an agreeable evening in intelli¬ 
gent conversation with our host. 

Aft(‘r his curiosit)' about us was satisfied, we learned from him 
that, though a young man, he was an old settler, and had made a 
comfortable fortuiu* by his plantation. His wife gave us a pictur¬ 
esque account of tluhr waggon journey here with their people, and 
described the lumfsliips, dawiers, and yww-aVvnvs vWw- Vvv\ vW 
\o t'wdvue. \A\cy were Sar irvc'ire ccnn’ior^a^dc tViaw \\ic\ cowld 
Ivave ever \\()ped tt) \vd\i\ been in the State from wfiich they came. 
They thought their farm the best cotton land in the world. It cx- 
tendc^d across a mile of timbered bottom land from the river, then 
over a mile of bottom prairie, and included a lar^cj tract of the bi^ 
prairie “for range. ’ Their field would produce, in a favourable 
season, three hales to the acre; ordinarily a bale and a half: tlie 
“bale” 400 lbs. They had always far more than their hands could 
pick. It was much more free from weeds than the States, so much 
so, that three hands would be needed there to cultivate the same 
area as two here; that is, with the same hands the crop would be one- 
third greater. 

But so anxious is everv one in Texas to give all strangers a favour¬ 
able impression, that all statements as to the extreme profit and 
healtlifulness of lands must be taken with a grain of allowance. We 
found it very difficult, without impertinent persistence, to obtain 
any unfavourable facts. Persons not interested informed us, that 
from one-third to one-half the cotton crop on some of these rich 
plantations had been cut off by the worm, on several occasions, and 
that negroes suffered much with dysenterv and pneumonia. 

It cost them very little to haul their cotton to the coast or to get 
supplies. They had not been more sickly tlian they would have 
been on the Mississippi. They considered that their steady sea- 
breeze was almost a sure preventive of such diseases as they had 
higher up the country. 

They always employed German mechanics, and spoke well of 
them. Mexicans were regarded in a somewhat unchristian tone, not 
as heretics or heathen, to be converted with flannel and tracts, but 
rather as vermin, to be extemninated. The lady was particularly 
strong in her prejudices. White folks and Mexicans were never 
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made to live together, anyhow, and the Mexicans had no business 
here. They were getting so impertinent, and were so well protected 
by die laws, that the Americans would just have to get together and 
drive them all out of the country. 

On the Chochohte [February 27, 1854].-"Which way did you 
come?” asked some one of the old man. 

"From-.” 

“See anything of a runaway nigger over there, anywhar? 

‘‘No, sir. What kind of a nigger was it?'* 

"A small, black, screwed-up-faced nigger.” 

“How long has he been out?” 

“Nigh two weeks.” 

“Whose is he?” 

“Judge-s, up here. And he cut the judge right bad. Like to 

have killed the judge. Cut his young master, too.” 

“Reckon, if they caught him, ’twould go rather hard with him.” 
“Reckon ’twould. We caught him once, but he got away from us 
again. We was just tying his feet together, and he give me a kick 
in the face, and broke. I had my six-shooter handy, and I tried to 
shoot him, but . every barrel missed fire. Been loaded a week. We 
shot at him three times with rifles, but he'd got too far off, and we 
didn't hit, but we must have shaved him close. We chased him, and 
my dog got close to him once. If he'd grip’d him, we should have 
got him; but he had a dog himself, and just as my dog got within 
about a yard of him, his dog turned and fit my dog, and he hurt 
him so bad we couldn't get him to run him again. We run him close, 
though, I tell you. Run him out of his coat, and his boots, and a 
pistol he'd got. But 'twas getting towards dark, and he got into 
them bayous, and kept swimming from one side to another.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Ten days.” 

“If he's got across the river, he'd get to the Mexicans in two days, 
and there he'd be safe. The Mexicans'd take care of him.” 

“What made him run?” 

“The judge gave him a week at Christmas, and when the week 
was up, I s'pose he didn't want to go to work again. He got unruly, 
and they was a goin' to whip him.” 

“Now, how much happier that follow’d 'a' been, if he'd just stayed 
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and done his dut)’. He might have just worked and done his duty, 
and his master'd ’a’ taken care of him, and given him another week 
when Christmas come again, and he’d ’a’ had nothing to do but en- 
yps himself ag,ain. These niggers, none of ’em, knows how mw 

pier off they are than if they was free. Knw, ven' likely 
to doutU, or ^et 

0\\, Uo'aIs \\\s wj^^ers to(') Vmd. \\ \ve was w\>^\ 

tViem, t\\ey d \\ave more respect for him, and be more contented, 
too/’ 

“Never do to be too slack with niggers.” 

We were riding in company, to-day [February 28], with a Cali¬ 
fornia drover, named Rankin. He was in search of cattle to drive 
across tlu' plains. He had taken a drove before from Illinois, and 
told us that people in that State, of equal circumstances, lived ten 
times better than here, in all matters of comfort and refinement. He 
had suffered more in travelling in Texas, than ever on the plains or 
the mountains. Not long before, in driving some mules with his 
partner, they came to a house which was the last on the road for 
fourteen miles. They had nothing in the world in the house but a 
few ears of corn, they were going to grind in their steel mill for 
their own breakfast, and wouldn't sell on any terms. “We hadn't 
eaten anything since breakfast, but we actually could get nothing. 
The only other thing in the cabin, that could be eaten, was a pile 
of deer-skins, with the hair on. We had to stake our mules, and make 
a fire, and coil around it. About twelve o’clock there came a norther. 
We heard it coming, and it made us howl. We didn’t sleep a wink 
for cold.” 

Houston.—We were sitting on the gallery of the hotel. A tall, jet 
black negro came up, leading by a rope a downcast mulatto, whose 
hands were lashed by a cord to his waist, and whose face was hor¬ 
ribly cut, and dripping with blood. The wounded man crouched 
and leaned for support against one of the columns of the gallery- 
faint and sick. 

“WTiat's the matter with that boy?” asked a smoking lounger. 

“I run a fork into his face,” answered the negro. 

“What are his hands tied for?” 

“He’s a runaway, sir.” 


hell starve 
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"Did you catch him?” 

“Yes, sir. He was hiding in the hay-loft, and when I went up to 
throw some hay to the horses. I pushed the fork down into the mou- 
and it struck sometliing hard. I didn t know what it was, and I 
pushed hard, and gave it a turn, and tlien he hollered, and I took 
it out.” 

“What do you bring him here for.^ 

“Come for the key of the jail, sir, to lock him up. 

“What!” said another, “one darkey catch another darkev? Don’t 
believe that stray.” 

“Oil yes, niassV, I tell for true. He was down in our hay-loft, and 
so you see wlien I stab him, I have to catch him.” 

“Why, he’s hurt bad, isn’t he? ” 

“Yes, he says I pushed through the bones.” 

‘Whose nigger is he?” 

“He says he belong to Mass’r Frost, sir, on the Brazos.” 

The key was soon brought, and the negro led the mulatto away 
to jail. He walked away limping, crouching, and writhing, as if he 
had received other injuries than those on his face. The bystanders 
remarked that the negro had not probably told the whole story. 

We afterwards happened to see a gentleman on horseback, and 
smoking, leading by a long rope tlirough the deep mud, out into the 
country, the poor mulatto, still limping and crouching, his hands 
manacled, and his arms pinioned. 

There is a prominent slave-mart in town, which holds a large lot 
of hkely-looking negroes, waiting purchasers. In the windows of 
shops, and on the doors and columns of the hotel, are many written 
advertisements, headed “A likely negro girl for sale.” “Two negroes 
for sale.” “Twenty negro boys for sale,” etc. 

South-eastern Texas.—We were unable to procure at Houston any 
definite information with regard to our proposed route. The known 
roads thence are those that branch northward and westward from 
their levee, and so thoroughly within lines of business does local 
knowledge lie, that the eastern .shore is completely terra incognita. 
The roads east were said to be bad after heavy rains, but the season 
had been dry, and we determined to follow the direct and the dis¬ 
tinct road, laid down upon our map. 

Now that I am in a position to give preliminary information, how- 
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ever, there is no reason why the reader should enter this region as 
ignorant as we did. 

Onr J'oiite Utok ns bv Harrisburg and San Jacinto to Liberty, upon 
the Trinity; fltofice b\' bcauinont to the S.tbinc at 'J'unicr’s ferry; 

tta,« by wr W'wwls and \,aVf Ckrles to Oncloiisas tk nU 

vapilal ,.l St, I,a„.lry Parisli, at (i,o ,v,.stm, Wad „( 

ua\A\;‘AVvo\\ \TO\V\ "Sew OT\eiUiS. 

T\us \dT^e d\stt\el, exlendmjr iroui d\e Tr'wnty Kiver to ihe bayovis 
ol tho Mississippi, has, througliout, the same general characteristics, 
the principal of which are, lowness, flatness, and wetness. 1 he soil 
is variable, hut is in greater part a loose, sandy loam, covered with 
coarse grasses, forming level prairies, which are everywhere broken 
by beflts of pine forests, usually bordering creeks and bayous, but 
often standing in islands. The surface is but very slightly elevated 
above the sea; I suppose, upon an average, less than ten feet. It is, 
consequently, imperfectly drained, and in a wet season a large pro¬ 
portion is literally covered with water, as iji crossing it, even in a 
dry time, we \^'ere obliged to wade tlirongh many miles of marshy 
pools. The river-bottoms still lower than the general level, are sub¬ 
ject to constant overflow by tide-water, and what with the fallen 
timber, the dense undergrowth, the mire-quags, the abrupt gullies, 
the patches of rotten or floating c'orduroy, and three or four feet of 
dirty salt water, the roads through them are not such as one would 
choose for a morning ride. The country is sparsely settled, contain¬ 
ing less than one inhabitant to the sejuare mile, one in four being a 
slave. 


Tlie many pools, through which the usual track took us, were 
swarming with venomous water-snakes, four or five black mocca¬ 
sins often lifting at once their devilish ht'uds above the dirty surface, 
and wriggling about our horses’ heels. Beyond the Sabine, alligator 
holes are an additional excitement, the unsuspicious traveller sud¬ 
denly sinking through the treacheroiis surface, and sometimes fall¬ 
ing a victim, horse and all, to the hideous jaws of the reptile, while 
overwhelmed by the engulfing mire in which he lurks. 

Upon the whole, this is not the spot in which I should prefer to 
come to light, burn, and expire; in fact, if the nether regions, as 
was suggested by the dream-gentleman of Natchitoches, be "‘a 
boggy country,” the a vernal entrance might, I should think, with 
good probabilities, be looked for in this region. 
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We passed, on both sides the Sabine, many abandoned farms, and 
the country is but thinly settled. We found it impossible to obtain 
any information about roads, and frequently went astray upon 
cattle paths, once losing nventy miles in a day’s journey. The people 
were chiefly herdsmen, cidtivating a little cotton upon river-banks, 
but ordinarily only corn, with a patch of cane to furnish household 
sugar. We tried in \'ain to purchase corn for our horses, and were 
told tliat “folks didn’t make corn enough to brt'ad them, and if any¬ 
body had corn to give his horse, he carried it in his hat and went 
out behind somewhere.” The herds were in poor condition, and must 
in winter be reduced to the verge of starvation. We saw a few hogs, 
converted, by hardship, to figures so unnatural, that we at first took 
them for goats. Most of the people we met were old emigrants, from 
Southern Louisiana and Mississippi, and more disposed to gaiety 
and cheer than the Texan planters. The houses showed a tendency 
to Louisiana forms, and the table to a French style of serving the 
jerked beef, which is the general dish of the country. The meat is 
dried in strips, over smoky fires, and, if untainted and well prepared, 
is a tolerably savoury food. I hardly know whether to chronicle 
it as a border barbarism, or a Creolism, that we were several times, 
in this neighbourhood, shown to a bed standing next to that occu¬ 
pied by the host and his wife, sometimes with the screen of a shawl, 
sometimes without. 

We met with one specimen of the Virginia habit of "dipping,” 
or snuflF-chewing, in the person of a woman who was otherwise neat 
and agreeable, and observed that a young lady, well-dressed, and 
apparently engaged, while we were present, in reading, went after¬ 
ward to light her pipe at the kitchen fire, and had a smoke behind 
the house. 

The condition of the young men appeared to incline decidedly 
to barbarism. We stopped a night at a house in which a drover, 
bringing mules from Mexico, was staying; and, with the neighbours 
who had come to look at the drove, we were thirteen men at table. 
When speaking with us, all were polite and respectful, the women 
especially so; but among one another, their coarseness was in¬ 
credible. The master of the house, a well-known gentleman of the 
county, who had been absent when we arrived, and at supper-time, 
came afterwards upon the gallery and commenced cursing furiously, 
because some one had taken his pipe. Seeing us, he stopped abruptly, 
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and after lighting the pipe, said, in a rather peremptory and formal, 
but not uncourteous tone; ‘'Where are you from, gentlemen?” 

"From lienurnont s/r, last/* 

"lieen out West?" 

"Yes, sir " 

"Tra\'eJling?" 

"Yes, su." 

MVer p'awsiwg^ a Tncment to maVe up \\\s miud- 
“\V\\ere do you \ive wlum you are at home, gentlemen, and what’s 
your business in this country?” 

“We live in New York, and are travelling to see the country.” 

“How do you like it?” 

“Just here we find it flat and wet.” 

“What’s voiir name?” 

“Olmsted.” 

“And what’s this gentleman’s name?” 

“Olmsted.” 

“Is it a Spanish name?” 

“No, sir.” 

He then abruptly left us, and the young men entertained one an¬ 
other with stories of fights and horse-trades, and with vulgar ob¬ 
scenities. 

Shortly he returned, saying— 

“Sliow vou to bed now, gentlemen, if you wish.” 

“We arc ready, sir, if you will be good enough to get a light.” 

“A light?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A Ughtr 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Get a light?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well” (after a moment’s hesitation), “I’ll get one.” 

On reaching the bed-room, which was in a building adjoining, he 
stood awaiting our pleasure. Thanking him, 1 turned to take the 
light, but his fingers were the candlestick. He continued to hold it, 
and six young men, who had followed us, stood grouped around 
while we undressed, placing our clothes upon the floor. Judy ad¬ 
vanced to lie down by them. One of the young men started for¬ 
ward, and said— 
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“iVe got a right good knife.” 

‘What?” 

“iVe got a right good knife, if you want it. 

“What do you mean?” 

only IVe got a right good knife, and if you d like to kill 
that dog, ril lend it to you.” 

“Please to tell me what you mean? 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Keep your dog quiet, or I'll kill her,” I suppose was the inter¬ 
pretation. When we had covered oarseh es in bed, the host said- 

“I suppose vou don't want the light no mor(‘? 

“No, sir”; and all bade us good night: hut leaving the door open, 
commenced feats of prolonged dancing, or stamping upon the gal- 
Jerv, which were iipronrioiislv apj)laiid(H]. Then came more obscen¬ 
ities and profanities, apropos to fandango frolics desci ibed by the 
drovens. As we had barelv got to sleep, se\ eral came to occupy other 
beds in our room. They had been drinking freely, and continued 
smoking in bed. 

Upon the floor lav two boys of fourteen, who continued shouting 
and laughing after the others had at length become (piiet. Some 
one soon said to one of them— 

“You had better stop your noise; Frank says hell be damn’d if he 
don’t come in and gi^^e you a hiding.” 

Frank was trying to sleep upon the gallery. 

"By-the boy cried, raising himself, and drawing a coat from 

under the pillow, “if he comes in here. Til be damn’d if I don’t kill 
him. He dare not come in here. I would like to see him come in 
here,” drawing from his coat pocket a revolver, and cocking it. “By 

-, you may come in here now. Come in here, come in herel Do 

you hear that?” (revolving the pistol rapidly). “-damn me, if I 

don’t kill you, if you come near the door.” 

This continued without remonstrance for some time, when he lay 
down, asking his companion for a light for his pipe, and continuing 
the noisy conversation until we fell asleep. The previous talk had 
been much of knife and pistol fights which had taken place in the 
county. The same boy was obliging and amiable the next morning, 
assisting us to bring in and saddle the horses at our departure. 

One of the men here was a Yankee, who had lived so long in the 
Slave States that he had added to his original ruralisms a very com- 
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plcte collection of Southeniisms, some of which were of the richest 
we rnet w'ith. He had been in the Texas Rangers, and, speaking of 
tiic Mes^ said he had })cen up round the head of the Guadalupe 
“heap'* ioid cords of tiwes/^ at tlic same time i^iving us a very pic- 
hirrsinic account of the county, Speakinir of wolves, he informed 
?that oo the San jiicinfo there were dimrusums oi thein: ()\>- 
sU iac’V. in \us viH:a\>n\AV\\ was lepveseuled \>v ‘WiunnuWou (‘ussed- 
nfssr Vie was vundAi' Vo evnwewe o\ \\s \v\ a\\\ uV\\eT \\<^\\V V\\;u\ as Vwo 
peddlers \v\u^ \uvd mistaVen llieir e^rowud in conii\ei,\ierc. 

av\o\\\ov \\ov\se \v\\ere we stopped I in which, by the wav, we 
■aU‘ o\\\ snpper by the hji^ht ol pine knots bhi/ine; in the chiinnev, 
with an apoloe;y for tlie a\)Sence of candles), we heard some conver¬ 
sation npon a nepo of the luaj^hhourhood, who had been sold to a 
free negro, and who refused to live with him, saying he woiddn’t 
be a ser\’ant to a nigger. All agreed that he was right, although the 
man was well known to be kind to his negroes, and would always 
sell any of them who wisht'd it. Tlie slave had been sold because he 
wouldn’t mind. “If I had a negro that wouldn't mind,'’ said the 
woman of the house, “I d break bis head, or I’d sell him; I wouldn't 
have one about me.” Her own servant was standing behind her. “I 
do think it would be blotter if there wasn't any niggers in the world, 
tliey do behave so bad, some of 'em. They steal just like hogs." 

South-ivcstcrn Louisiana.—Soon after crossing the Sabine, we en¬ 
tered a “hummock,” or tract of more fertile, oak-bearing land, 
known as the Big Woods. The soil is not rich, but produces cotton, 
in good seasons nearly a bale to the acre, and the limited area is 
fully occupied. Upon one plantation we found an intelligc*nt emi¬ 
grant from Mississippi, who had just bought tlie place, having 
stopped on his way into Texas, because the time drew near for the 
confinement of his wife. Many farms are bought by emigrants, he 
said, from such temporary considerations; a child is sick, or a horse 
exhausted; they stop for a few weeks; but summer comes, and they 
conclude to put in a crop, and often never move again. 

It was before reaching the Big Woods, that alligator-holes were 
first pointed out to us, with a caution to avoid them. Tliey extend 
from an aperture, obliquely, under ground, to a large cavern, the 
walls of which are puddled by the motions of the animal; and, be¬ 
ing partly filled with water, form a comfortable amphibious resi- 
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dence. A horseman is liable, not only to breaking through near the 
orifice, but to being precipitated into the den itself, wheie he will 
find awaiting him, a disagreeable mixture of mire and angry jaws. 
In the deep water of the bottoms, we met with no snakes; but the 
pools were everywhere alive with them. We saw a great variety of 
long-legged birds, apparently on friendly terms with all the reptiles. 

A day s journey took us through the Big Woods, and across Cal¬ 
casieu to Lake Charles. We were not prepared to find the Calcasieu 
a superb and solemn river, two hundred and thirty yards across and 
forty-five feet deep. It is navigable for forty miles, but at its mouth 
has a bar, on which is sometimes only eighteen inches of water, or¬ 
dinarily thirty inches. Schooners of light draft ascend it, bringing 
supplies, and taking out the cotton raised within its reach. Lake 
Charles is an insignificant \ illage, upon the bank of a pleasant, clear 
lakelet, several miles in extent. 

From the Big Woods to Opelousas, there was no change in the 
monotonous scenery. Everywhere extended the immense moist 
plain, being alternate tiacts of grass and pine. Nearer Opelousas, 
oak appears in groups with the pine, and the soil is darker and more 
fertile. Here the land was mostly taken up, partly by speculators, 
in view of the Opelousas Railway, then commenced. But, in all the 
western portion of the district, the land is still government property, 
and many of the people squatters. Sales are seldom made, but the 
estimated price of the land is fifty cents an acre. 

Some of the timbered land, for a few years after clearing, yields 
good crops of corn and sweet potatoes. Cotton is seldom attempted, 
and sugar only for family use. Oats are sometimes grown, but the 
yield is small, and seldom thrashed from the straw. We noted one 
field of poor rye. So wet a region and so warm a climate suggested 
rice, and, were the land sufficiently fertile, it would, doubtless, be¬ 
come a staple production. It is now only cultivated for home use, 
the bayou bottoms being rudely arranged for flowing the crop. But 
without manure no profitable return can be obtained from breaking 
the prairie, and the only system of manuring in use is that of plough¬ 
ing up occasionally the cow-pens of the herdsmen. 

The road was now distinctly marked enough, but had frequent 
and embarrassing forks, which occasioned us almost as much an¬ 
noyance as the clouds of musquitoes which, east of the Sabine, 
hovered continually about our horses and our heads. Notions of 




distance we Sound incrediUy vagvie. M l.uVe C\v.vt\es ^^/e tu- 
iormed t\iat the exact e\istance to Opelowsas was M\Y\e\y-six miles. 
After riding eight hours, we were told by a respectable gentleman 
that the distance from his house was one hundred and twenty miles. 
The next evening the distance was forty miles; and the following 
evening a gentleman who met us stated first that it was “a good 
long way”; next, that it was “thirty or forty miles, and damn’d long 
ones, too.” About four miles beyond him, we reached the twentieth 
mile-post. 

Across the bayous of any size, bridges had been constructed, but 
so rudely built of logs that the traveller, where possible, left them 
for a ford. 

The people, after passing the frontier, changed in every promi¬ 
nent characteristic. French became the prevailing language, and 
French the prevailing manners. The gruff Texan bidding, “Sit up, 
stranger; take some fry!” became a matter of recollection, of which 
“Monsieur, la soupe est servie,” was the smooth substitute. The 
good-nature of the people was an incessant astonishment. If we in¬ 
quired the way, a contented old gentleman waddled out and showed 
us also his wife’s house-pet, an immense white crane, his big crop 
’ of peaches, his old fig-tree, thirty feet in diameter of shade, and to 
his wish of “bon voyage” added for each a bouquet of the jessamines 
we were admiring. The homes were homes, not settlements on spec¬ 
ulation; the house, sometimes of logs, it is true, but hereditary logs, 
and more often of smooth lumber, with deep and spreading galleries 
on all sides for the coolest comfort. For form, all ran or tended to 
run to a peaked and many-chimneyed centre, with, here and there, 
a suggestion of a dormer window. Not all were provided with figs 
and jessamines, but each had some inclosure betraying good in¬ 
tentions. 

The monotonous landscape did not invite to loitering, and we 
passed but three nights in houses by the road. Tlie first was that of 
an old Italian-French emigrant, known as “Old Man Corse.” He had 
a name of his own, which he recalled for us, but in forty years it 
had been lost and superseded by this designation, deriv^ed from his 
birth-place, the island of Corsica. Tin’s mixture of nationalities in 
language must be breeding for future antiquaries a good deal of 
amusing labour. Next day we were recommended to stop at Jack 
Bacon’s, and, although we would have preferred to avoid an Ameri- 
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can’s, did so rather than go further, and found our Jack Bacon a 
Creole, named Jacques B^guin. This is equal to Tuckapaw and 
Nakitosh, the general pronunciation of Attakapas and Natchitoches. 

The house of Old Man Corse stood in the shade of oaks, figs, and 
cypresses, upon the bank of a little bayou, looking out upon the 
broad prairie. It was large and comfortable, with wide galleries 
and dormer windows, supported by a negro-hut and a stable. Orna¬ 
mental axe-work and rude decorative joinery were abundant. The 
roof was of large .split shingles, much warped in the sun. As we en¬ 
tered and took seats by the fire, the room reminded us, with its big 
fire-place, and old smoke-stained and time-toned cypress beams and 
ceiling, and its rude but comfortable aspect, of the Acadian fireside: 

In doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fire-place, idly the farmer 
Sat in his elbow-chair, and watched how the flames and the smoke- 
wreaths 

Struggled together, like foes in a burning city. Behind him. 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fantastic. 

Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into darkness, 

Faces, clumsily carved in oak, on the back of his arm-chair. 

Laughed in the flickering light, and the petvier plates on the dresser 
Caught and reflected the flame, as shields of armies the .sunshine. 

The tall, elderly, busy housewife bustled about with preparations 
for supper, while we learned that they had been settled here forty 
years, and had never had reason to regret their emigration. The old 
man had learnt French, but no English. The woman could speak 
some “American,” as she properly termed it. Asking her about mos¬ 
quitoes, we received a reply in French, that tliey were more abun¬ 
dant some years than others; then, as no quantitative adjective of 
sufficient force occurred to her, she added, “Three years ago, oh! 
heaps of musquitoes, sir, heapsi worse as now.” 

She laid the table to the last item, and prepared everything nicely, 
but called a negro girl to wait upon us. The girl stood quiet behind 
us, the mistress helping us, and practically anticipating all our 
wants. 

The supper was of venison, in ragout, with a sauce that savoured 
of the south of France; there was a side dish of hominy, a jug of 
sweet milk, and wheat-bread in loaf—the first since Houston. 
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In an evening smoke, upon the settle, we learned that there were 
many Creo\es al^out here, most of whom learned English, and had 
their ehhdren tauv^ht. Ym^hsh al iV Kmmear^s worAd 

not taVe the trouble to learn French. They often intermarried. K 
daughter of their own was the wife of an American neighbour. We 
asked if they knew of a distinct people here called Acadians. Ob 
yes, they knew many settled in the vicinity, descended from some 
nation that came here in the last century. They had now no peculiar¬ 
ities. There were but few free negroes just here, but at Opelousas 
and Niggerville there were many, some of whom were rich and 
owned slaves, though a part were unmixed black in colour. They 
kept pretty much by themselves, not attempting to enter white so¬ 
ciety. 

As we went to look at our horses, two negroes followed us to the 
stable. 

“Dat horse a Tennessee horse, massV,'" said one. 

*‘Yes, he was born in Tennessee.’' 

*'Born in Tennessee and raisc'd by a Dutchman,'’ said the other, 
sotto voce, I suppose, quoting a song. 

'‘Whv, were vou born in Tennessee?” I asked. 

“No. .sar, I was bora in dis State.” 

“How comes it you speak English so much better than your 
master?” 

“Ho, ho, my old mass’r, he don’ speak it at all; my missus she 
speak it better’n my mass’r do, but you sec I war raised on de parara, 
to der easKvard, whar thar’s heaps of ’Mericans; so I lamed it good.” 

He spoke it, with a slight accent, while the other, whom he called 
Uncle Tom, I observed did not. I asked Uncle Tom if he was born 
in the State. 

“No, mr\ I was bom in Varginny! in ole Varginny, mass’r. I was 

raised in-county [in the West]. I was twenty-two year ole when 

I came away from thar, and I’ve been in this country, forty year 
come next Christmas.” 

“Then you are sixty years old.” 

“Yes, sar, amos’ sixty. But I’d like to go back to Varginny. Ho, ho! 
I ’ould like to go back and live in ole Varginny, again.” 

“Why so? I thought niggers generally liked this country best— 
I’ve been told so—because it is so warm here.” 
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'‘Ho, ho! it s mos’ too warm here, sometime, and I can’t work at 
my trade here. Sometimes for three months I don go in my shop, 
on y Sundays to work for mysef.” 

“What is your trade?” 

“I m a blacksmith, inassV. I used to work at blacksmithing all the 
time in ole Varginny, ironin’ waggons, and shoein horses for the 
folks that work in the mines. But here, can’t get nothun to do. In 
this here sile, if you sharpen up a plough in the spring o’ the year, 
it’ll last all summer, and horses don’ want shoeing once a year, here 
on the parara. I’ve got a good mass’r here, tho’; the ole man ain’t 
hard on his niggers.” 

“Was your master hard in Virginia?” 

“Well, I wos hired to different mass’rs, sar, thar, afore I wos sole 
off. I wos sole off to a sheriff’s sale, mass’r: I wos sole for fifteen 
hunerd an’ fifty dollars; I fetclied that on the block, cash, I did, and 
the man as bought me he brung me down here, and sole me for two 
thousand two hunerd dollars.” 

“Tliat was a good price; a veiy^ high price in those days.” 

“Yes, sar, it was that—ho, ho, ho! It was a man by the name of 

-, from Tennessee, what bought me. He made a business of goin’ 

roun’ and buyin’ up people, and bringin’ ’em down here, speculatin’ 
on ’em. Ho, ho! he did well that time. But I’d ’a’ liked it better, for 
all that, to have stayed in ole Varginny. ’Tain’t the heat, tho’ it’s 
too hot here sometimes; but you know, sar, I was born and raised in 
Varginny, and seems like ’twould be pleasanter to live thar. It’s 
kinder natural to people to hanker arter the place they wos raised 
in. Ho, ho! I’d like it a heap better, tho’ this ole man’s a good mass’r; 
never had no better mass’r.” 

“I suppose you became a Catholic after you got here?” 

“Yes, sar” (hesitatingly). 

“I suppose all the people are Catholics here?” 

“Here? Oh, no, sar; they wos whar I wos first in this here country; 
they wos all Catholics there.” 

“Well, they are all Catholics here, too—ain’t they?” 

“Here, sar? Here, sar? Oh, no, sar!” 

“Why, your master is not a Protestant, is he?” 

After two deep groans, he replied in a whisper: 

“Oh, sar, they don’ have no meetin* o’ no kind, roun’ here!” 

“There are a good many free negroes in this country, ain’t there?” 
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*'What! here, sar? Oh, no, sar; no such good luck as that in this 
country.” 

‘‘At Opelousas, I understood, there were a good many.” 

“Oh, but them wos born free, sar, under old Spain, sar.” 

“Yes, those I mean.” 

“Oh, yes, there’s lots o’ them; some of ’em rich, and some of ’em— 
a good many of ’em—goes to the penitentiary—you know what that 
is. White folks goes to the penitenti’ry, too—ho! ho!—sometimes.” 

“I have understood many of them were quite rich.” 

“Oh, yes, o’ course they is: they started free, and ain’t got no¬ 
body to work for but theirselves; of course they gets rich. Some of 
’em owns slaves—heaps of ’em. That ar ain’t right.” 

“Not right! why not?” 

“Why, you don’ think it’s right for one nigger to own another nig¬ 
ger! One nigger’s no business to sarve another. It’s bad enough to 
have to sarve a white man without being paid for it, without having 
to sarve a black man.” 

“Don’t they treat their slaves well?” 

“No, sar, they don’t. There ain’t no nations so bad masters to 
niggers as them free niggers, though there’s some, I’ve heard, wos 
very kind; but—I wouldn’t sarve ’em if they wos—no!—Does you live 
in Tennessee, mass’r?” 

“No—in New York.” 

“There’s heaps of Quakers in New York, ain’t there, mass’r?” 

“No—not many.” 

“I’ve always heard there was.” 

“In Philadelphia there are a good many.” 

“Oh, yes! in Philadelphia, and in Winchester, and in New Jarsey. 
I know—ho! ho! I’ve been in those countries, and I’ve seen ’em. I 
wos raised nigh by Winchester, and I’ve been all about there. Used 
to iron waggons and shoe horses in that country. Dar’s a road from 
Winchester to Philadelphia—right straight. Quakers all along. Right 
good people, dem Quakers—ho! ho!—I know.” ® 

We slept in well-barred beds, and awoke long after sunrise. As 
soon as we were stirring, black coffee was sent in to us, and at 

® Evidently an allusion to the "underground railroad,” or smuggling of run¬ 
away slaves, which is generally supposed to be managed mainly by Quakers. 
This shows how knowledge of the abolition agitation must be carried among 
the slaves to the most remote districts. 
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breakfast we had cafe au lait in immense bowls in the style of the 
cremeries of Paris. The woman remarked that our dog had slept in 
their bed-room. They had taken our saddle-bags and blankets with 
them for security, and Judy had insisted on following them. Dis- 
honest black people might come here and get into the room, ex¬ 
plained the old man. “Yes; and some of our own people in the house 
might come to them. Such things have happened here, and you 
never can trust any of them,” said the woman, her own black girl 
behind her chair. 

At Mr. Beguin’s (Bacons) we stopped on a Saturday night: and 
I was obliged to feed my own horse in the morning, the negroes 
having all gone oflF before daylight. The proprietor was a Creole 
farmer, owning a number of labourers, and living in comfort. The 
house was of the ordinary Southern double-cabined style, the people 
speaking English, intelligent, lively, and polite, giving us good en¬ 
tertainment at the usual price. At a rude coni-mill belonging to 
Mr. Beguin, we had noticed among the negroes an Indian boy, in 
negro clothing, and about the house were tu^o other Indians—an 
old man and a young man; the first poorly clad, the other gaily 
dressed in a showy printed calico frock, and worked buckskin leg¬ 
gings, with beads and tinsel ornaments, a great turban of Scotch 
shawl-stuff on his head. It appeared they were Choctaws, of whom 
a good many lived in the neighbourhood. The two were hired for 
farm labour at three bits (37/2 cents) a day. The old man had a field 
of his own in which stood handsome corn. Some of them were in¬ 
dustrious, but none were steady at work—often refusing to go on, 
or absenting themselves from freaks. I asked about the boy at the 
mill. He lived there and did work, getting no wages, but “living 
there with the niggers.” They seldom consort; our host knew but 
one case in which a negro had an Indian wife. 

At Lake Charles we had seen a troop of Alabamas, riding 
through the town with baskets and dressed deerskins for sale. They 
were decked with feathers, and dressed more showily than the 
Choctaws, but in calico: and over their heads, on horseback—curi¬ 
ous progress of manners—all carried open, black cotton umbrellas. 

Our last night in this region was spent in a house which we 
reached at sundown of a Sunday afternoon. It proved to be a mere 
cottage, in a style which has grown to be common along our road. 
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The walls are low, of timber and mud; the roof, high, and sloping 
from a short ridge in all directions; and the chimney of sticks and 
mud. The space is divided into one long living-room, having a 
kitchen at one end and a bed-room at the other. As we rode up, we 
found only a little boy, who answered us in French. His mother was 
milking, and his father out in the field. 

We rode on to the fence of the field, which enclosed twenty acres, 
planted in cotton, corn, and sweet potatoes, and waited until the 
proprietor reached us and the end of his furrow. He stopped before 
replying, to unhitch his horse, then gave consent to our staying in 
his house, and we followed his lead to the yard, where we un¬ 
saddled our horses. He was a tall, stalwart man in figure, with a 
large intellectual head, but as uninformed, we afterwards discov¬ 
ered, as any European peasant; though he wore, as it were, an ill- 
fitting dress of rude independence in manner, such as characterises 
the Western man. 

The field was well cultivated, and showed the best corn we had 
seen east of the Brazos. Three negro men and two women were at 
work, and continued lioeing until sunset. They were hired, it ap¬ 
peared, by the proprietor, at four bits (fifty cents) a day. He was in 
the habit of making use of the Sundays of the slaves of the neigh¬ 
bourhood in this way, paying them sometimes seventy-five cents a 
day. 

On entering the house, we were met by two young boys, gentle 
and winning in manner, coming up of their own accord to offer us 
their hands. They were immediately set to work by their father at 
grinding corn, in the steel-mill, for supper. The task seemed their 
usual one, yet very much too severe for their strength, as they were 
slightly built, and not over ten years old. Taking hold at opposite 
sides of the winch, they ground away, outside the door, for more 
than an hour, constantly stopping to take breath, and spurred on by 
the voice of the papa, if the delay were long. 

They spoke only French, though understanding questions in 
English. The man and his wife—an energetic but worn woman- 
spoke French or English indifferently, even to one another, chang¬ 
ing, often, in a single sentence. He could not tell us which was his 
mother tongue; he had always been as much accustomed to the 
one as to the other. He said he was not a Frenchman, but a native, 
American-bom; but afterwards called himself a “Dutch-American,” 
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a phrase he was unable to explain. He informed us that there wore 
many “Dutch-French” here, that is, people who were Dutch, but 
who spoke French. 

The room into which we were ushered, was actually without an 
article of furniture. The floor was of boards, while those of the other 
two rooms were of trodden clay. The mud-walls had no other relief 
than the mantel, on which stood a Connecticut clock, tw^o small 
mirrors, three or four cheap cups and saucers, and a paste brooch 
in the form of a cross, pinned upon paper, as in a jeweller’s shop. 
Chairs were brought in from the kitchen, having deer-hide seats, 
from which sprang forth an atrocious number of fresh fleas. 

We had two or three hours to wait for our late supper, and thus 
more than ample time to converse with our host, who proceeded to 
twist and light a shuck cigar. He made, he said, a little cotton, which 
he hauled ten miles to be ginned and baled. For this service he paid 
seventy-five cents a hundred weight, in which the cost of bagging 
was not included. The planter who baled it, also sold it for him, 
sending it, with his own, to a factor in New Orleans, by steamboat 
from Niggerville, just beyond Opelousas. Besides cotton, he sold 
every year some beef cattle. He had a good many cows, but didn't 
exactly know how many. Corn, too, he sometimes sold, but only to 
neighbours, who had not raised enough for themselves. It would 
not pay to haul it to any market. The same applied to sweet po¬ 
tatoes, which were considered worth seventy-five cents a barrel. 

The “range” was much poorer than formerly. It was crowded, and 
people would have to take their stock somewhere else in four or five 
years more, or they would starve. He didn’t know what was going 
to become of poor folks, rich people were taking up the public land 
so fast, induced by the proposed railroad to New Orleans. 

More or less stock was alwavs starved in winter. The worst time 
for them was when a black gnat, called the “eye-breaker,” comes out. 
This insect breeds in the low woodlands, and when a freshet occurs 
in winter is driven out in swarms upon the prairies, attacking cattle 
terribly. They were worse than all manner of musquitoes, flies, or 
other insects. Cattle would herd together then, and wander wildly 
about, not looking for the best feed, and many would get killed. But 
diis did not often happen. 

Horses and cattle had degenerated much within his recollection. 
No pains were taken to improve breeds. People, now-a-days, had 
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got proud, and when they had a fine colt would break him for a car¬ 
riage or riding-horse, leaving only the common scurvy sort to run 
with the mares. This was confirmed by our observation, the horses 
about here being wretched in appearance, and the grass short and 
coarse. 

When we asked to wash before supper, a shallow cake-pan was 
brought and set upon the window-seat, and a mere rag offered us 
for towel. Upon the supptT-table, we found two wash-bowls, one 
filled with milk, the other with molasses. We asked for water, which 
was given us in one battered tin cup. The dishes, besides the bacon 
and bread, were fried eggs and sweet potatoes. The bowl of mo¬ 
lasses stood in the centre of the table, and we were pressed to par¬ 
take of it, as the family did, by dipping in it bits of bread. But how 
it was expected to be used at breakfast, when we had bacon and 
potatoes, with spoons, but no bread, I cannot imagine, the family 
not breakfasting with us. 

The night was warm, and musquitoes swarmed, but we carried 
with us a portable tent-shap(*d bar, which we hung over the feather 
bed, upon the floor, and rested soundly amid their mad singing. 

The distance to Opelousas, our Frenchman told us, was fifteen 
miles by the road, though only ten miles in a direct line. We found 
it lined with farms, whose division-fences the road always followed, 
frequently changing its course in so doing at a right angle. The 
country was vciy wet and unattractive. About five miles from the 
town, begin plantations on an extensive scale, upon better soil, and 
here were large gangs of negroes at work upon cotton, with their 
hoes. 

At the outskirts of the town, we waded the last pool, and entered, 
with a good deal of satisfaction, the peaceful shaded streets. Reach¬ 
ing the hotel, we were not so instantly struck as perhaps we should 
have been, with the overwhelming advantages of civilization, which 
sat in the form of a landlord, slapping with an agate-headed, pliable 
cane, his patent leather boots, poised, at easy height, upon one of 
the columns of the gallery. We were suffered to take off our saddle¬ 
bags, and to wait until waiting was no longer a pleasure, before 
civilization, wringing his cane against the floor, but not removing 
his cigar, brought his patent leathers to our vicinity. 

After some conversation, intended as animated upon one side and 
ineffably indifferent on the other, our horses obtained notice from 
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that exquisitely vague eye, but a further introduction was required 
before our persons became less than transparent, for the boots 
walked away, and became again a subject of contemplation upon 
the column, leaving us, with our saddle-bags, upon the steps. After 
inquiring of a bystander if this glossy individual were the actual 
landlord, we attacked him in a tone likely to produce either a re¬ 
volver-shot or a room, but whose eflPect was to obtain a removal of 
the cigar and a gentle survey, ending in a call for a boy to show the 
gentlemen to number thirteen. 

After an hours delay, we procured water, and were about to en¬ 
joy very necessary ablutions, when we observed that the door of our 
room was partly of uncurtained glass. A shirt was pinned to this, 
and ceremonies were about beginning, when a step came down the 
passage, and a gentleman put his hand through a broken pane, and 
lifted the obstruction, wishing “to see what was going on so damn'd 
secret in number thirteen.” When I walked toward him hurriedly, 
in puris naturalibus, he drew back hastily and entered the next 
room. 

On the gallery of the hotel, after dinner, a fine-looking man—who 
was on the best of terms with every one—familiar with the judge— 
and who had been particularly polite to me, at the dinner-table, said 
to another: 

“I hear you were very unlucky with that girl you bought of me, 
last year?” 

“Yes, I was; very unlucky. She died with her first child, and the 
child died, too." 

"Well, that was right hard for you. She was a fine girl. I don't 
reckon you lost less than five thousand dollars, when she died." 

“No, sir, not a dollar less.” 

“Well, it came right hard upon you—just beginning so.” 

“Yes, I was foolish, I suppose, to risk so much on the life of a 
single woman; but IVe got a good start again now, for all that. iVe 
got two right likely girls; one of them's got a fine boy, four months 
old, and the other's with child—and old Pine Knot's as hearty as 
ever.” 

“Is he? Hasn’t been sick at all, eh?” 

“Yes; he was sick very soon after I bought him of you; but he got 
well soon.” 

“That's right. I'd rather a nigger would be sick early, after he 
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comes into this country; for he’s bound to be acclimated, sooner or 
later, and the longer it's put off, the harder it goes with him.” 

The man was a regular negro trader. He told me that he had a 
partner in Kentucky, and that they owned a farm there, and another 
one here. His partner bought negroes, as opportunity oflFered to get 
them advantageously, and kept them on their Kentucky farm; and 
he went on occasionally, and brought the surplus to their Louisiana 
plantation—where he held them for sale. 

“So-and-so is very hard upon you,” said another man, to him as 
he still sat, smoking his cigar, on the gallery, after dinner. 

“Why so? He's no business to complain; 1 told him just exactly 
what the nigger was, before 1 sold him” (laughing, as if there was 
a concealed joke). “It was all right—all right. I heard that he sold 
him again for a thousand dollars; and the people that bought him, 
gave him two hundred dollars to let them off from the bargain. Tm 
sure he can’t complain of me. It was a fair transaction. He knew 
just what he was buying.” 

An intelligent man whom I met here, and who had been travelling 
most of the time during the last two years in Louisiana, having busi¬ 
ness with the planters, described the condition of the new slave¬ 
holders and the poorer planters as being very miserable. 

He had sometimes found it diflBcult to get food, even when he was 
in urgent need of it, at their houses. The lowest class live much 
from hand to mouth, and are often in extreme destitution. This was 
more particularly the case with those who lived on the river; those 
who resided on the prairies were seldom so much reduced. The 
former now live only on those parts of the river to which the back- 
swamp approaches nearest; that is, where there is but little valuable 
land, that can be appropriated for plantation-purposes. They almost 
all reside in communities, very closely housed in poor cabins. If 
there is any considerable number of tliem, there is to be always 
found, among the cluster of their cabins, a church, and a billiard 
and a gambling-room—and the latter is always occupied, and play 
going on. 

They almost all appear excessively apathetic, sleepy, and stupid, 
if you see them at home; and they are always longing and waiting 
for some excitement. They live for excitement, and will not labour, 
unless it is violently, for a short time, to gratify some passion. 

This was as much the case with the women as the men. The 
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women were often handsome, stately, and graceful, and, ordinarily, 
exceedingly kind; but languid, and incredibly indolent, unless there 
was a ball, or some other excitement, to engage them. Under ex¬ 
citement, they were splendidly animated, impetuous, and eccentric. 
One moment they seemed possessed by a devil, and the next by an 
angel. 

The Creoles ** are inveterate gamblers—rich and poor alike. The 
majorit}^ of wealthy Creoles, he said, do nothing to improve their 
estate; and are very apt to liv^e beyond tlieir income. They borrow 
and play, and keep borrowing to play, as long as they can; but they 
will not part with their land, and especially with their home, as long 
as they can help it, by any sacrifice. 

The men are generally dissolute. They have large families, and a 
great deal of family aflFection. He did not know that they had more 
than Anglo-Saxons; but they certainly manifested a great deal more, 
and, he thought, had more domestic happiness. If a Creole fanner’s 
child marries, he will build a house for the new couple, adjoining 
his own; and when another marries, he builds another house—so, 
often his whole front on the river is at length occupied. Then he 
begins to build others, back of the first—and so, there gradually 
forms a little village, wherever there is a large Creole family, own¬ 
ing any considerable piece of land. The children are poorly edu¬ 
cated, and are not brought up to industry, at all. 

The planters living near them, as their needs increase, lend them 
money, and get mortgages on their land, or, in some way or other, 
if it is of any value, force them to part with it. Thus they are every 
year reduced, more and more, to the poorest lands; and the majority 
now are able to get but a very poor living, and would not be able 
to live at all in a Northern climate. They are nevertheless—even the 
poorest of them—habitually gay and careless, as well as kind- 
hearted, hospitable, and dissolute—working little, and spending 
much of their time at church, or at balls, or the gaming-table. 

There are very many wealthy Creole planters, who are as culti¬ 
vated and intelligent as the better class of American planters, and 
usually more refined. The Creoles, he said, did not work their slaves 
as hard as the Americans; but, on the other hand, they did not feed 

* Creole means simply native of the region, but in Louisiana (a vast region 
purchased, by the United States, of France, for stralegetic reasons, and now 
proposed to be filibustered away from us), it generally indicates French blood. 
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or clothe them nearly as well, and he had noticed universally, on 
the Creole plantations, a large number of "used-up hands”—slaves, 
sore and crippled, or invalided for some cause. On all sugar planta¬ 
tions, he said, they work the negroes excessively, in the grinding 
season; often cruelly. Under the usual system, to keep the fires burn¬ 
ing, and the works constantly supplied, eighteen hours' work was 
required of every negro, in twenty-four—leaving but six for rest. 
The work of most of them, too, was very hard. They were generally, 
during the grinding season, liberally supplied with food and coffee, 
and were induced, as much as possible, to make a kind of frolic of 
it; yet, on the Creole plantations, he thought they did not, even in 
the grinding season, often get meat. 

I remarked that the law, in Louisiana, required that meat should 
be regularly served to the negroes. 

"O, those laws are very little regarded.” 

"Indeed?” 

"Certainly. Suppose you are my neighbour; if you maltreat your 
negroes, and tell me of it, or I see it, am I going to prefer charges 
against you to the magistrates? I might possibly get you punished 
according to law; but if I did, or did not, I should have you, and 
your family and friends, far and near, for my mortal enemies. There 
is a law of the State that negroes shall not be worked on Sundays; 
but I have seen negroes at work almost every Sunday, when I have 
been in the country, since I have lived in Louisiana.'^ I spent a 
Sunday once with a gentleman, who did not work his hands at all 
on Sunday, even in the grinding season; and he had got some of his 
neighbours to help him build a school-house, which was used as a 
church on Sunday. He said, there was not a plantation on either 
side of him, as far as he could see, where the slaves were not gen¬ 
erally worked on Sunday; but that, after the church was started, 
several of them quit the practice, and made their negroes go to the 
meeting. Tliis made others discontented; and after a year or two, 
the planters voted new trustees to the school, and these forbid the 
house to be used for any other than school purposes. This was done, 
he had no doubt, for the purpose of breaking up the meetings, and 
to lessen the discontent of the slaves which were worked on Sunday. 

® I also saw slaves at work every Sunday that I was in Louisiana. The law 
permits slaves to be worked, I believe, on Sunday; but requires that some com¬ 
pensation shall be made to them when they are—such as a subsequent holiday. 
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It was said that the custom of working the negroes on Sunday was 
much less common than fonnerly; if so, he thought that it must have 
formerly been universal. 

He had lived, when a boy, for several years on a farm in Western 
New York, and afterwards, for some time, at Rochester, and was 
well acquainted with the people generally, in the valley of the 
Genesee. 

I asked him if he thought, among the intelligent class of farmers 
and planters, people of equal proj^erty lived more happily in New 
York or Louisiana. He replied immediately, as if he had carefully 
considered the topic, that, with some rare exceptions, farmers worth 
forty thousand dollars lived in far greater comfort, and enjoyed 
more refined and elegant leisure, than planters worth three hundred 
thousand, and that farmers of the ordinary class, who laboured with 
their own hands, and were worth some six thousand dollars, in the 
Genesee valley, lived in far greater comfort, and in all respects 
more enviably, than planters worth forty thousand dollars in Louisi¬ 
ana. The contrast was especially favourable to the New York farmer, 
in respect to books and newspapers. He might travel several days, 
and call on a hundred planters, and hardly see in their houses more 
than a single newspaper apiece, in most cases; perhaps none at all: 
nor any books, except a Bible, and some government publications, 
that had been franked to them through the post-office, and perhaps 
a few religious tracts or school-books. 

The most striking difference that he observed between the Anglo- 
Americans of Louisiana and New York, was the impulsive and un- 
reflective habit of the former, in doing business. He mentioned, as 
illustrative of this, the almost universal passion among the planters 
for increasing their negro-stock. It appeared evident to him, that 
the market price of negroes was much higher than the prices of 
cotton and sugar warranted; but it seemed as if no planter ever 
made any calculation of that kind. The majority of planters, he 
thought, would always run in debt to the extent of their credit for 
negroes, whatever was asked for them, without making any calcula¬ 
tion of the reasonable prospects of their being able to pay their 
debts. When any one made a good crop, he would always expect 
that his next one would be better, and make purchases in advance 
upon such expectation. When they were dunned, they would at¬ 
tribute their inability to pay, to accidental short crops, and always 
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were going ahead risking everything, in confidence that another 
year of luck would favour them, and a big crop make all right. 

If they had a full crop, probably there would be good crops every¬ 
where else, and prices would fall, and then they would whine and 
complain, as if the merchants were to blame for it, and would in¬ 
sinuate that no oiKj could be expected to pay his debts when prices 
were so low, and that it would bo dangerous to press such an un¬ 
just claim. And, if the crops met with any misfortune, from floods, 
or rot, or vermin, they would cry about it like children when rain 
fell upon a holiday, as if they had never thought of the possibility 
of such a thing, and were very hard used.^ 

He had talked with many sugar-planters who were strong Cuba 
war and annexation men, and had rarely found that any of these 
had given the first thought to the probable effect the annexation of 
Cuba would have on their home interests. It was mainly a romantic 
excitement and enthusiasm, inflamed by senseless appeals to their 
patriotism and their combativeness. They had got the idea, that 
patriotism was necessarily associated with hatred and contempt of 
any other country btit their own, and the only foreigners to be re¬ 
garded with favour were those who desired to surrender themselves 
to us. They did not reflect that the annexation of Cuba would neces¬ 
sarily be attended by the removal of the duty on sugar, and would 
bring them into competition with the sugar-planters of that island, 


® The following rosoliilions were proposed (I am not sure that they were 
adopted) in the Southern Conmierdal Convention, at New Orleans, in 1855; 

‘Vie.sWrt'J,—That this Convention strongly recommends the Chambers of 
Cornmerct' and Commission Merchants of our Southern and South-western 
cities to adopt such a system of laws and regulations as will put a stop to the 
dangerous practice, heretofore existing, of making advances to planters, in an¬ 
ticipation of their crops—a practice entirely at variance with everything like 
safety in business transactions, and tending directly to establish the relations of 
master and slave between the merchant and planter, by bringing the latter into 
the most abject and servile bondage. 

‘7i(\vo/i)rY/,—That this Con\’ention recommend, in the most urgent manner, 
that the planters of the Southern and South-western States patronize exclu¬ 
sively our home merchants, and that our Chambers of Commerce, and mer¬ 
chants generally, exert all their influence to exclude foreign agents from the 
purchase and sale of produce in any of our Southern and South-western cities. 

**Resolvc(], further,—That this Convention recommend to the legislatures of 
the Southern and South-western States to pass laws, making it a penitentiary 
offence for the planters to ask of the merchants to make such pecuniary ad¬ 
vances.” 
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where the advantages for growing cane were so much greater than 
in Louisiana. 

To some of the very wealthy planters who favoured the move¬ 
ment, and who were understood to have taken some of the Junta ^ 
stock, he gave credit for greater sagacity. He thought it was the 
purpose of these men, if Cuba could be annexed, to get possession 
of large estates there: then, with the advantages of their greater 
skill in sugar-making, and better machinery than that which yet was 
in use in Cuba, and with much cheaper land and labour, and a far 
better climate for cane growing than that of Louisiana, it would be 
easy for them to accumulate large fortunes in a few years; but he 
thought tlie sugar-planters who remained in Louisiana would be 
ruined by it. 

The principal subscribers to the Junta stock at the South, he 
thought, were land speculators; persons who expected that, by now 
favouring the movement, they would be able to obtain from the 
revolutionary government large grants of land in the island as 
gratuities in reward of their services or at nominal prices, which 
after annexation would rise rapidly in value; or persons who now 
owned wild land in the States, and who thought that if Cuba were 
annexed the African slave-trade would be re-established, either 
openly or clandestinely, with the States, and their lands be increased 
in value, by the greater cheapness with which they could then be 
stocked with labourers. 

I find these views confirmed in a published letter from a Louisiana 
planter, to one of the members of Congress, from that State; and 
I insert an extract of that letter, as it is evidently from a sensible 
and far-thinking man, to show on how insecure a basis rests the 
prosperity of the slave-holding interest in Louisiana. The fact would 
seem to be, that, if it were not for the tariff on foreign sugars, sugar 
could not be produced at all by slave-labour; and that a discontinu¬ 
ance of sugar culture would almost desolate the State. 

The question now naturally comes up to you and to me, Do we Louisi¬ 
anians desire the possession of Cuba? It is not what the provision dealers 
of the West, or the shipowners of the North may wish for, but what the 
State of Louisiana, as a State, may deem consistent with her best inter¬ 
ests. My own opinion on the subject is not a new one. It was long ago ex- 

^ The Junta was a filibustering conspiracy against Cuba. 
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pressed to high officers of our Government, neither of whom ever hesi¬ 
tated to acknowledge that it was, in the main, correct. That opinion was 
and is, that the acquisition of Cuba would prove the ruin of our State. 
I found this opinion on the following reasons: Cuba has already land 
enough in cultivation to produce, when directed by American skill, en¬ 
ergy, and capital, twenty millions of tons of sugar. In addition to this she 
has virgin soil, only needing roads to bring it, with a people of the least 
pretension to enterprise, into active working, sufficient nearly to double 
this; all of which would be soon brought into productiveness were it our 
own, with the whole American market free to it. If any man supposes 
that the culture of sugar in our State can be sustained in the face of this, 
I have only to say that he can suppose anything. We liave very nearly, if 
not quite, eighty millions invested in the sugar culture. My idea is that 
three-fourths of this would, so far as the State is concerned, he annihi¬ 
lated at a blow. The planter who is in debt, would find his negroes and 
machinery sold and despatched to Cuba for him, and he who is inde¬ 
pendent would go there in self-defence. What will become of the other 
portion of the capital? It consists of land, on which I maintain there can 
be produced no other crop but sugar, under present auspices, that will 
bear the contest with cocoa,^ and the expense and risk of levees, as it 
regards the larger pait of it, and the difficulty of transportation for the 
remainder. But supposing that it will be taken up by some other cultiva¬ 
tion, that in any case must be a work of time, and in this case a very long 
time for unaccliinated men. It is not unreasonable, then, to suppose that 
the whole capital will, for purposes of taxation, be withdrawn from 
Louisiana, From whence, then, is to come the revenue for the support 
of our State government, for the payment of the interest on our debt, and 
the eventual redemption of the principal? Perhaps repudiation may be 
recommended; but you and I, my dear sir, are too old-fashioned to rob in 
that manner, or in any other. The only resort, then, is double taxation 
on the cotton planter, which wall drive him, without much difficulty, to 
Texas, to Arkansas, and Mississippi. 

Washington [Louisiana].—The inn, here, when we arrived, was 
well filled with guests, and my friend and I were told that we must 
sleep together. In the room containing our bed there were three 
other beds; and although the outside of the house was pierced with 
windows, nowhere more than four feet apart, not one of them 

® Cocoa is a grass much more pernicious, and more difficult of extirpation 
when it once gets a footing upon a sugar plantation, than the Canada thistle, 
or any other weed known at the North. Several plantations have been ruined 
by it, and given up as worthless by their owners. 
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opened out of our room. A door opened into the hall, another into 
the dining-room, and at the side of our bed was a window into the 
dining-room, through which, betimes in the morning, we could, 
with our heads on our pillows, see the girls setting the breakfast- 
tables. Both the doors were provided with glass windows, without 
curtains. Hither, about eleven o’clock, we “retired.” Soon afterwards, 
hearing something moving undtT the bed, I asked, “Who s tliere.^ 
and was answered by a girl, who was bnrrov'ing for eggs; part ol 
the stores of the establishment being kept in boxes, in this coin cni- 
ent locality. Later, I was awakened by a stranger attempting to ('liter 
my bed. I expostulated, and he replied that it was his bed, and no¬ 
body else had a right to his place in it. Who was I, he asked, angrily, 
and where was his partner? “Here I am,” answered a voice from an¬ 
other bed; and without another word, he left us. I slept but little, 
and woke feverish, and with a headache, caused by the want of ven¬ 
tilation. 

While at the dinner-table, a man asked, as one might at the North, 
if the steamer had arrived, if there had been “any fights to-day?” 
After dinner, while we were sitting on the gallery, loud cursing, 
and threatening voices were heard in the direction of the bar-room, 
which, as at Natchitoches, was detached, and at a little distance 
from the hotel. The company, except myself and the other New- 
Yorker, immediately ran towards it. After ten minutes, one re¬ 
turned, and said— 

“I don’t believe there’ll be any fight; they are both cowards.” 

“Are they preparing for a fight?” 

“O, yes; they are loading pistols in the coffee-room, and there’s 
a man outside, in the street, who has a rovolwr and a knife, and 
who is challenging another to come out. He swears he’ll wait there 
till he does come out; but in my opinion he’ll think better of it, when 
he finds that the other feller’s got pistols, too.” 

“What’s the occasion of the quarrel?” 

“Why, the man in the street says the other one insulted him this 
morning, and that he had his hand on his knife, at the very moment 
he did so, so he couldn’t reply. And now he says he’s ready to talk 
with him, and he wants to have him come out, and as many of his 
friends as are a mind to, may come with him; he’s got enough for 
all of ’em, he says. He’s got two revolvers, I believe.” 

We did not hear how it ended; but, about an hour afterwards. 
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I saw three men, with pistols in their hands, coming from the bar¬ 
room. 

The next day, I saw, in the streets of the same town, two boys 
running from another, who was pursuing them with a large, open 
dirk-knife in his hand, and every appearance of ungovernable rage 
in his face. 

The boat, for which I was waiting, not arriving, I asked the land¬ 
lady—who appeared to be a German Jewess—if I could not have a 
better sleeping-room. She showed me one, which she said I might 
use for a single night; but, if I remained another, 1 must not refuse 
to give it up. It hud been occupied by another gentleman, and she 
thought he might return the next day, and would want it again; 
and, if I remained in it, he would be very angry that they had not 
reserved it for him, although they were under no obligation to him. 
“He is a dangerous man,” she observed, “and my hu-sband, he’s a 
quick-tempered man, and, if they get to quarrelling about it, there’ll 
be knives about, sure. It always frightens me to see knives drawn.” 

A Texas drover, who stayed over night at the hotel, being asked, 
as he was about to lea\ e in the morning, if he was not going to have 
his horse shod, replied: 

“No sir! it’ll be a damn’d long spell ’fore I pay for having a horse 
shod. I reckon, if God Almighty had thought it right bosses should 
have iron on thar feet, he’d a put it thar himself. I don’t pretend to 
be a pious man myself; but I a’nt a-goin’ to run agin the will of God 
Almighty, though thar’s some, that calls themselves ministers of 
Christ, that does it.” 
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Chapter XI 

A Trip into Northern Mississippi 

Vicksburg, March 18th [1854].—I arrived at this place last night, 
about sunset, and was told that there was no hotel in the town ex¬ 
cept on the wharf-boat, the only house used for that purpose having 
been closed a few days ago on account of a difference of opinion be¬ 
tween its owner and his tenant. 

There are no wharves on the Mississippi, or any of the Southern 
rivers. The wharf-boat is an old steamboat, with her paddle boxes 
and machinery removed and otherwise dismantled, on which steam¬ 
boats discharge passengers and freight. The main deck is used as a 
warehouse, and, in place of the furnace, has in this case a dram 
shop, a chandler’s shop, a forwarding agency, and a telegraph 
office. Overhead, the saloon and state-rooms remain, and with the 
bar-room and clerk’s office, kitchen and barber’s shop, constitute a 
stationary though floating hostelry. 

Though there were fifty or more rooms, and not a dozen guests, 
I was obliged, about twelve o’clock, to admit a stranger who had 
been gambling all the evening in the saloon, to occupy the spare 
shelf of my closet. If a disposition to enjoy occasional privacy, or 
to exercise a choice in one’s room-mates were a sure symptom of 
a monomania for incendiarism, it could not be more carefully 
thwarted than it is at all public-houses in this part of the world. 

Memphis, March 20th.—I reached this place to-day in forty-eight 
hours by steamboat from Vicksburg. 

Here, at the “Commercial Hotel,” I am favoured with an un¬ 
usually good-natured room-mate. He is smoking on the bed—our 
bed—now, and wants to know what my business is here, and whether 
I carry a pistol about me; also whether I believe that it isn’t lucky 
to play cards on Sundays; which I do most strenuously, especially 
as this is a rainy Sunday, and his second cigar is nearly smoked out. 

This is a first-class hotel, and has, of course, printed bills of fare, 
which, in a dearth of other literature, are not to be dropped at the 
first glance. A copy of to-day s is presented on the opposite page. 

Being in a distant quarter of the establishment when a crash of 
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BILL OF FARE. 

MARCH 20. 


SOUP, 

Oyster. 

FISH. 

Red. 

BOILED. 

Jole and Green. 

Ham. 

Corned beef. 

Bacon and turnips. 

Codfish egg sauce. 

Beef heart egg sauce. 

Leg of mutton caper sauce. 
Barbecued rabits. 

Boiled tongue. 

ROAST. 

Veal. 

Roast pig. 

M us CO vie ducks. 

Kentucky beef. 

Mutton. 

Barbecued shoat. 

Roast bear meat. 

Roast pork. 

ENTREES. 

Fricasee pork. 

Calf feet mushroom sauce. 
Be«ar sausages. 

Harricane tripe. 

Stewed mutton. 

Browned rice. 

Calf feet inadeira sauce. 
Stewed turkey wine sauce. 
Giblets volivon. 

Mutton omelett. 

Beef’s heart fricaseed. 

Cheese macaroni. 

Chicken chops robert sauce. 
Breast chicken madeira sauce. 
Beef kidney pickle sauce. 

Cod fish baked. 

Calf head wine sauce. 

FRUIT. 

Almonds. 

Raisins. 

Pecans. 


VEGETABLES. 

Boiled cabbage. 

Turnips. 

Cold slaugh. 

Hot slaugh. 

Pickled beets. 

Creole hominy. 

Crout cabbage. 

Oyster plant fried. 

Parsneps gravied. 

Stewed parsneps. 

Fried cabbage. 

Sweet potatoes spiced. 

Carrot. 

Sweet potatoes baked. 

Cabbage stuffed. 

Onions, boiled. 

Irish potatoes creamed and mashed. 
Irish potatoes browned. 

Boiled shellots. 

Scolloped carrots. 

Boiled turnips drawn butter. 

White beans. 


PASTRY. 

Currant pies. 

Lemon custard. 

Rice pudding. 

Cocoanut pie. 

Cranberry pies. 

Sliced potato pie. 

Chess cake. 

Irish pudding. 

Orange custard. 
Cranberry shapes. 

Green peach tarts. 
Green peach puff paste. 
Grape tarts. 

Huckle berry pies. 
Pound cake. 

Rheubarb tarts. 

Plum tarts. 

Calves feet jelly. 
Blamonge. 

Orange jelly. 
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the gong announced dinner, I did not get to the table as ea y 
some others. The meal was served in a large, dreary room Y 

like a hospital ward; and it is a striking illustration of the ce erity 
with which everything is accomplished in our young countr>^ that 
beginning with the soup, and going on by the fish to the roasts, 
the first five dishes I inquired for—when at last I succeeded in ar¬ 
resting one of the negro boys—were "all gone''; and as the waiter 
had to go to the head of the dining-room, or to the kitcIuMi, to as¬ 
certain this fact upon each demand, the majority of the company 
had left the table before I was serv^ed at all. At length I said I 
would take an}’thing that was still to be had, and thereupon was 
provided immediately witli some grimy bacon, and greasy cabbage. 
This I commenced eating, but I no sooner paused for ;i moment, 
than it was suddenly and surreptitiously removed, and its place 
supplied, without the expression of any desire on my part, with 
some other Memphitic chef d’oeiivre, a close investigation of which 
left me in doubt whether it was that denominated "sliced potato 
pie,” or "Irish pudding.” 

I congratulate myself that I have lived to see the day in which 
an agitation for reform in our great hotel system has been com¬ 
menced, and I trust that a Society for the Revival of Village Inns 
will ere long form one of the features of the May anniversaries. 

A stage-coach conveyed the railroad passengers from the hotel to 
the station, which was a mile or two out of town. As we were enter¬ 


ing the coach the driver observ^ed with a Mephistophelean smile 
that we "needn’t calk’late we were gwine to ride very fur,” and, as 
soon as we had got into the country he stopped and asked all the 
men to get out and walk, for, he condescended to explain, “it was 
as much as his bosses could do to draw the ladies and the baggage.” 
It was quite true; the horses were often obliged to stop, even with 
the diminished load, and as there was a contract between myself 
and the proprietors by which, for a stipulated sum of money by 
me to them in hand duly paid, they had undertaken to convey me 
over this ground, I thought it would have been no more than 
honest if they had looked out beforehand to have either a stronger 
team, or a better road, provided. As is the custom of our country, 
however, we allowed ourselves to be thus robbed with great good¬ 
nature, and waded along ankle-deep in the mud, joking with the 
driver and ready to put our shoulders to the wheels if it should be 
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necessary. Two portmanteaus were jerked off in heavy lurches of 
the coach; the owners picked them up and carried them on their 
shoulders till the horses stopped to breathe again. The train of 
course had waited for us, and it continued to wait until another 
coach arrived, when it started twenty minutes behind time. 

After some forty miles of rail, nine of us were stowed away 
in another stage-coach. The road was bad, the weather foul. We 
proceeded slowly, were often in imminent danger of being up¬ 
set, and once were all obliged to get out and help the horses 
drag the coach out of a slough; but with smoking, and the occa¬ 
sional circulation oi a small black bottle, and a general disposition 
to be as comfortable as circumstances would allow, four hours 
of coaching proved less fatiguing than one of the ill-ventilated 
rail-cars. 

Among the passengers was a resident in the vicinity, 

portly, dignified, and well-informed; and a young man, who was a 
personal friend of the member of Congress from the district, and 
who, as he infonned me, had, through the influence of this friend, 
a promise from the President of honourable and lucrative employ¬ 
ment under Government. He was known to all the other passengers, 
and hailed by every one on the road-side, by the title of Colonel. 
The Judge was ready to converse about the country through which 
we were passing, and while perfectly aware, as no one else seemed 
to be, that it bore anything but an appearance of prosperity or at¬ 
tractiveness to a stranger, he assured me that it was really im¬ 
proving in all respects quite rapidly. There were few large planta¬ 
tions, but many small planters or rather farmers, for cotton, though 
the principal source of cash income, was much less exclusively an 
object of attention than in the more southern parts of the State. 
A larger space was occupied by tlie maize and grain crops. There 
were not a few small fields of wheat. In the afternoon, when only 
the Colonel and myself were with him, the Judge talked about 
slavery in a candid and liberal spirit. At present prices, he said, 
nobody could afford to own slaves, unless he could engage them 
almost exclusively in cotton-growing. It was undoubtedly a great 
injury to a region like this, which was not altogether well adapted 
to cotton, to be in the midst of a slaveholding country, for it pre¬ 
vented efficient free labour. A good deal of cotton was nevertheless 
grown hereabouts by white labour—by poor men who planted an 
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acre or two, and worked it themselves, getting the planters to gin 
and press it for them. It was not at all uncommon for men to begin 
in this way and soon purchase negroes on credit, and eventually 
become rich men. Most of the plantations in this vicinity, indeed, 
belonged to men who had come into the country with nothing 
within twenty years. Once a man got a good start with negroes, 
unless the luck was much against him, nothing but his own folly 
could prevent his becoming rich. The increase of his negro property 
by births, if he took good care of it, must, in a few years, make him 
independent. The worst thing, and the most difficult to remedy, 
was the deplorable ignorance which prevailed. Latterly, however, 
people were taking more pride in the education of their children. 
Some excellent schools had been established, the teachers generally 
from the North, and a great many children were sent to board in 
the villages—county-seats—to attend them. This was especially true 
of girls, who liked to live in the villages rather than on the planta¬ 
tions. There was more difficulty in making boys attend school, un¬ 
til, at least, they were too old to get much good from it. 

The “Colonel” was a rough, merry, good-hearted, simple-minded 
man, and kept all the would-be sober-sides of our coach body in 
irrepressible laughter with queer observations on passing occur¬ 
rences, anecdotes and comic songs. It must be confessed that there 
is no charge which the enemies of the theatre bring against the 
stage, that was not duly illustrated, and that with a broadness which 
the taste of a metropolitan audience would scarcely permit. Had 

Doctor-and Doctor-been with me they would thereafter 

for ever have denied themselves, and discountenanced in others, 
the use of such a means of travel. The Colonel, notwithstanding, 
was of a most obliging disposition, and having ascertained in what 
direction I was going, enumerated at least a dozen families on the 
road, within some hundred miles, whom he invited me to visit, 
assuring me that I should find pretty girls in all of them, and a 
warm welcome, if I mentioned his name. 

He told the Judge that his bar-bill on the boat, coming up from 
New Orleans, was forty dollars—seventeen dollars the first night. 
But he had made money—had won forty dollars of one gentleman. 
He confessed, however, that he had lost fifteen by another, “but he 
saw how he did it. He did not want to accuse him publicly, but 
he saw it and he meant to write to him and tell him of it. He did not 
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want to insult the gentleman, only he did not want to have him 
think that he was so green as not to know how he did it.” 

While stopping for dinner at a village inn, a young man came 
into the room where we all were, and asked the coachman what 
was to be paid for a trunk which had been brought for him. The 
coachman said the charge would be a dollar, which the young man 
thought excessive. The coachman denied that it was so, said that it 
was what he had olten been paid; he should not take less. The 
young man finally agreed to wait for the decision of the proprietor 
of the line. There was a woman in the room; I noticed no loud words 
or angry tones, and had not supposed that there was the slightest 
excitement. I observed, however, that there was a profound silence 
for a minute afterwards, which was interrupted by a jocose remark 
of the coachman about the delay of our dinner. Soon after we re¬ 
entered the coach, the Colonel referred to the trunk owner in a 
contemptuous manner. The Judge replied in a similar tone. “If I 
had been in the driver s place, I should have killed him sure,” said 
the Colonel. With great surprise, 1 ventured to ask for what reason. 
“Did not you see the fellow put his hand to his breast when the 
driver denied that he had ever taken less than a dollar for bringing 
a trunk from Memphis?” 

“No, 1 did not; but what of it?” 

“Why, he meant to frighten the driver, of course.” 

“You think he had a knife in his breast?” 

“Of course he had, sir.” 

“But you wouldn’t kill him for that, I suppose?” 

“When a man threatens to kill me, you wouldn’t have me wait 
for him to do it, would you, sir?” 

The roads continued very heavy; some one remarked, “There’s 
been a heap of rain lately,” and rain still kept falling. We passed a 
number of cotton waggons which had stopped in the road; the 
cattle had been turned out and had strayed off into the woods, and 
the drivers lay under the tilts asleep on straw. 

The Colonel said this sight reminded him of his old camp-meeting 
days. “I used to be very fond of going to camp-meetings. I used to 
go first for fun, and, oh Lord! haint I had some fun at camp- 
meetings? But after a while I got a conviction—needn’t laugh, 
gentlemen. I tell you it was sober business for me. I’ll never make 
fun of that. The truth just is, I am a melancholy case; I thought I 
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• c ««« nnrp I did-I’m damn’d if I didn’t. Don’t laugh 
was a pious man once, i uiu i * r xu ^ t • ” 

at what I say, now; I don’t want fun made of that; I give you my 
word I experienced religion, and I used to go to the meetings with 
as much sincerity and soberness as anybody could. That was the 
time I learned to sing-Ieamed to pra>- too, I did; could pray right 
smart, I did think I was a converted man, but of course I ain’t, and 
I ’spose ’twamt the right sort, and I don’t reckon I shall ha\e an¬ 
other chance. A gentleman has a right to make the most of this 
life, when he can’t calculate on ani thing better than roasting in 
the next Ain’t that so. /iidge.^ I reckon so. Ibu mustn’t think iiard 
of me, if I do talk wicked some. Can t help it. 

I was forced by the stage arrangements to travel night and day. 
The Colonel told me that I should be able to get a good supper at a 
house where the coach was to stop about midnight—“good honest 
fried bacon, and hot Christian corn-bread—nothing like it, to fill a 
man up and make him feel righteous. You get a heap better living 
up in this country than you can at the St. Charles, for all the fuss 
they make about it. It’s lucky you’ll have something better to travel 
on to-night than them French friterzeed Dutch flabbergasted hell- 
fixins: for you’ll have the—” (another most extraordinary series of 
imprecations on the road over which I was to travel). 

Before dark all my companions left me, and in their place I had 
but one, a young gentleman with whom I soon became very inti¬ 
mately acquainted. He was seventeen years old, so he said; he 
looked older; and the son of a planter in the “Yazoo bottoms.” The 
last year he had “foUered overseein’ ” on his father’s plantation, but 
he was bound for Tennessee, now, to go to an academy, where he 
could learn geography. There was a school near home at which 
he had studied reading and writing and ciphering, but he thought 
a gentleman ought to have some knowledge of geography. At ten 
o’clock the next morning, the stage-coach having progressed at the 
rate of exactly two miles and a half an hour, for the previous six¬ 
teen hours, during which time we had been fasting, the supper- 
house, which we should have reached before midnight, was still 
ten miles ahead, the driver sulky and refusing to stop until we 
reached it. We had been pounded till we ached in every muscle. 

I had had no sleep since I left Memphis. We were passing over a 
hill country which sometimes appeared to be quite thickly inhabited. 
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yet mainly still covered with a pine forest, through which the wind 
moaned lugubriously. 

I had been induced to turn this way in my journey in no slight 
degree by reading the following description in a statistical article of 
De Bow’s Review: 

The settling of this region is one among the many remarkable events 
in the history of the ri.se of the Western States. Fifteen years ago it was 
an Indian wilderness, and now it has reached and passed in its popula¬ 
tion, other portions of the Stale ol ten times its age, and this population, 
too, one of the finest in all tlie West. Great attention has been given to 
schools and education, and here, [at Oxford,] has been located the 
lbu\'ersity of Mississippi; so amply laidowed by the Slate, and now just 
going into operation under the auspices of some of the ablest professors 
from the eastern colleges. There is no overgro\\'n wealth among them, 
and yet no scjualiil poverts’; the peojile being generally comfortable, sub¬ 
stantial, and independent farmers. Considering its climate, soil, wealth, 
and general character of its inhabitants. I should think no more desirable 
or delightful residence could be found than among the hills and sunny 
valleys of the Chickasaw Ces.sion.‘ 

And here among the hills of this Paradise of the South-west, we 
were, Yazoo and I—hr*, savagely hungry, as may be guessed from his 
observations upon “the finest people of the West,” among whose 
cabins in the pine-wood toiled our stage-coach. 

The whole art of driving was directed to the discovery of a pas¬ 
sage for the coach among the trees and through the fields, where 
there were fields, adjoining the road—the road itself being impas¬ 
sable. Occasionally, when the coachman, during the night, found 
it necessary, owing to the thickness of the forest on each side, to 
take to the road, he would first leave the coach and make a survey 
with his lantern, sounding the ruts of the cotton-waggons, and fi¬ 
nally making out a channel by guiding-stakes which he cut from 
the underwood with a hatchet, usually carried in the holster. If, 
after diligent sounding, he found no passage sufficiently shallow, 
he would sometimes spend half an hour in preparing one, bringing 
rails from the nearest fence, or cutting brushwood for the purpose. 
We were but once or twice during the night called upon to leave 
the coach, or to assist in road-making, and my companion fre- 

1 See “Resources”; article, “Mississippi,” etc. [The Industrial Resources, 
etc., of the Western and Southern States, II, 42]. 
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quently expressed his gratitude for this-gratitiide not to the driver 
but to Providence, who had made a country, as he thought, so 
unusually well adapted for stage-coaching. The night before, he had 
been on a much w^orse road, and was half the time, with numerous 
other passengers, engaged in bringing rails, and prying the coach 
out of sloughs. They had been obliged to keep on the track, because 
the water was up over the adjoining country. Where the wooden 
causeway had floated off, they had passed througli water so deep 
that it entered the coach body. With onr road of to-da\', then, he 
could only express satisfaction; not so with the residents upon it. 
“Look at ’em!” he would say. “Just look at ein! Whats the use of 
such people s living? Tears to me Ld die if I couldn't live better n 
that. When I get to be representative. Tin going to have a law made 
that all such kind of men shall be took up by the State and sent to 
the penitentiary, to make em work and earn something to support 
their families. I pity the women; I haint niithin agin them; they 
work hard enough, I know; but the men—I know how ’tis. They just 
hang around groceries and spend all the money they can get—just 
go round and live on other people, and play keerds, and only go 
home to nights; and the poor women, they hev to live how they 
ken.” 

“Do you think it’s so? It is strange we see no men—only women 
and children.” 

“Tell you they’re off, gettin’ a dinner out o’ somebody. Tell you 
I know it’s so. It’s the way all these people do. Why there’s one 
poor man I know, that lives in a neighbourhood of poor men, down 
our way, and he’s right industrious, but he can’t get rich and he 
never ken, cause all these other poor men live on him.” 

“What do you mean? Do they all drop in about dinner time?” 

“No, not all on ’em, but some on ’em every day. And they keep 
borrowin’ things of him. He haint spunk enough to insult ’em. If 
he’d just move into a rich neighbourhood and jest be a little sassy, 
and not keer so much about what folks said of him, he’d get rich; 
never knew a man that was industrious and sassy in this country 
that didn’t get rich, quick, and get niggers to do his work for him. 
Anybody ken that’s smart. Thar’s whar they tried to raise some 
corn. Warn’t no com grew thar; that’s sartin. Wonder what they 
live on? See the stalks. They never made no corn. Ploughed right 
down the hill! Did you ever see anything like it? As if this sile 
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wam't poor enough already. There now. Just the same. Only look 
at ’em! ’Pears like they never see a stage afore. This ain’t the right 
road, the way they look at us. No, sartin, they never see a stage. 
Lord God! see the babies. Tliey never see a stage afore. No, the 
stage never went by here afore, I know. This damn’d driver’s just 
taken us round this way to show off what he can do and pass away 
the time before breakfast. Couldn’t get no breakfast here if he 
would stop—less we ate a baby. That’s right! step out where you 
ken see her good; prehaps you’ll never see a stage again; better 
look now, right sharo. Yes, oh yes, sartin; fetch out all the babies. 
Haint you got no more? Well, I should hope not. Now, what is the 
u.se of so many babies? That’s the worst on’t. I’d get married to¬ 
morrow if I wasn’t sure I’d hev babies. 1 hate babies, can’t bear ’em 
round me, and won’t have ’em. I would like to be married. 1 know 
several gals I’d marry if ’twam’t for that. Well, it’s a fact. Just so. 
1 hate the squallin things. I know I was bom a baby, but I couldn’t 
help it, could I? I wish I hadn’t been. I hate the squallin’ things. If I 
had to hev a baby round me I shoiild kill it.” 

“If you had a baby of your own, you’d feel differently about it.” 

“That’s what they tell me. I s’pose I should, but I don’t want to 
feel differently. 1 hate em. I hate ’em.” 

The coach stopped at length. We got out and found ourselves on 
the bank of an overflowed brook. A part of the bridge was broken 
up, the driver declared it impossible to ford the stream, and said 
he should return to the shanty, four miles back, at which we had 
last changed horses. We persuaded him to take one of his horses 
from the team and let us see if we could not get across. I succeeded 
in doing this without difficulty, and turning the horse loose he re¬ 
turned. The driver, however, was still afraid to try to ford the 
stream with the coach and mails, and after trying our best to per¬ 
suade him, I told him if he returned he should do it without me, 
hoping he would be shamed out of his pusillanimity. Yazoo joined 
me, but the driver having again recovered the horse upon which he 
had forded the stream, turned about and drove back. We pushed on, 
and after walking a few miles, came to a neat new house, with a 
cluster of old cabins about it. It was much the most comfortable 
establishment we had seen during the day. Truly a “sunny valley” 
home of northern Mississippi. We entered quietly, and were re¬ 
ceived by two women who were spinning in a room with three out- 
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side doors all open, though a fine fire was burning, merely to warm 
the room, in a large fire-place, within. Upon our asking if we could 
have breakfast prepared for us, one of the women went to the door 
and gave orders to a negro, and in a moment after, we saw six or 
seven black boys and girls chasing and clubbing a hen round the 
yard for our benefit. I regret to add that they did not succeed in 
making her tender. At twelve o’clock we breakfasted, and were then 
accommodated with a bed, upon which we slept together for several 
hours. When I awoke I walked out to look at the premises. 

The house was half a dozen rods from the high road, with a 
square yard all about it, in one corner of which was a small enclo¬ 
sure for stock, and a log stable and corn-crib. There were also three 
negro cabins; one before the house, and hvo behind it. The house 
was a neat building of logs, boarded over and painted on the out¬ 
side. On the inside, the logs were neatly hewn to a plane face, and 
exposed. One of the lower rooms contained a bed, and but little 
other furniture; the other was the common family apartment, but 
also was furnished with a bed. A door opened into another smaller 
log house in the rear, in which were two rooms—one of them the 
family dining-room; the other the kitchen. Behind this was still an¬ 
other log erection, fifteen feet square, which was the smoke-house, 
and in which a great store of bacon was kept. The negro cabins were 
small, dilapidated, and dingy; the walls were not chinked, and there 
were no windows—which, indeed, would have been a superfluous 
luxury, for there were spaces of several inches between the logs, 
through which there was unobstructed vision. The furniture in the 
cabins was of the simplest and rudest imaginable kind, two or three 
beds with dirty clothing upon them, a chest, a wooden stool or two 
made with an axe, and some earthenware and cooking apparatus. 
Everything within the cabins was coloured black by smoke. The 
chimneys of both the house and the cabins were built of splinters 
and clay, and on the outer side of the walls. At the door of each 
cabin were hterally “heaps” of babies and puppies, and behind or 
beside it a pig-sty and poultry coop, a ley-tub, and quantities of 
home-carded cotton placed upon boards to bleach. Within each of 
them was a woman or two, spinning with the old-fashioned great 
wheel, and in the kitchen another woman was weaving coarse cot¬ 
ton shirting with the ancient rude hand-loom. The mistress herself 
was spinning in the living-room, and asked, when we had grown 
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acquainted, what women at the North could find to do, and how 
they could ever pass the time, when they gave up spinning and 
weaving. She made the common every-day clothing for all her fam¬ 
ily and her servants. They only bought a few “store-goods” for their 
"dress-up” clotlu'S. She kept the negro girls spinning all through the 
winter, and at all times when they were not needed in the field. She 
supposed they would begin to plant corn now in a few days, and 
then the girls wotild go to work out of doors. I noticed that all the 
bed-clothing, the towels, curtains, etc., in the house, were of home- 
spun. 

The proprietor, who had been absent on a fishing excursion, dur¬ 
ing the day, returned at dusk. He was a man of the fat, slow-and- 
easy style, and proved to be good-natured, talkative, and communi¬ 
cative. He had bought the tract of land he now occupied, and moved 
upon it about ten years before. He had made a large clearing, and 
could now sell it for a good deal more than he gave for it. He in¬ 
tended to sell whenever he could get a good offer, and move on 
West. It was the best land in this part of the country, and he had 
got it well fenced, and put up a nice house: there were a great many 
people that like to have these things done for them in advance—and 
he thought he should not have to wait long for a purchaser. He 
liked himself to be clearing land, and it was getting too close settled 
about here to suit him. He did not have much to do but to hunt and 
fish, and the game was getting so scarce it was too much trouble to 
go after it. He did not think there were so many cat in the creek 
as there used to be either, but there were more gar-fish. When he 
first bought this land he was not worth much—had to run in debt— 
hadn’t but three negroes. Now, he was pretty much out of debt and 
owned twenty negroes, seven of them prime field-hands, and he 
reckoned I had not seen a better lot anywhere. 

During the evening, all the cabins were illuminated by great fires, 
and, looking into one of them, 1 saw a very picturesque family 
group; a man sat on the ground making a basket, a woman lounged 
on a chest in the chimney corner smoking a pipe, and a boy and 
two girls sat in a bed which had been drawn up opposite to her, 
completing the fireside circle. They were talking and laughing 
cheerfully. 

The next morning when I turned out I found Yazoo looking with 
the eye of a connoisseur at the seven prime field-hands, who at half- 
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past seven were just starting off with hoes and axes for their day’s 
work. As I approached him, he exclaimed with enthusiasm:— 
“Aren’t them a right keen lookin’ lot of niggers?” 

And our host soon after coming out, he immediately walked up 
to him, saying;— 

“Why, friend, them yer niggers o’ yourn would be good for sev¬ 
enty bales of cotton, if you’d move down into our country.” 

Their owner was perfectly aware of their value, and said every¬ 
thing good of them. 

“There’s something ruther singlar, too, about my niggers; I don’t 
know as I ever see anything like it anywhere else.” 

“How so, sir?” 

‘Well, I reckon it’s my way o’ treatin’ ’em, much as anything. I 
never hev no diflSculty with ’em. Hen’t licked a nigger in five year, 
cept maybe sprouting some of the young ones sometimes. Fact, my 
niggers never want no lookin’ arter; they jus tek ker o’ themselves. 
Fact, they do tek a greater interest in the crops than I do myself. 
There’s another thing—I ’spose ’twill surprise you—there ent one of 
my niggers but what can read; read good, too-better ’n I can, at any 
rate.” 

“How did they learn?” 

“Taught themselves. I blieve there was one on ’em that I bought, 
that could read, and he taught all the rest. But niggers is mighty apt 
at lamin’, a heap more ’n white folks is.” 

I said that this was contrary to the generally received opinion. 
‘Well, now, let me tell you,” he continued; “I had a boy to work, 
when I was buildin’, and my boys jus teachin’ him night times and 
such, he wam’t here more’n three months, and he lamed to read as 
well as any man I ever heerd, and I know he didn’t know his letters 
when he come here. It didn’t seem to me any white man could have 
done that; does it to you, now?” 

“How old was he?” 

“Wam’t more’n seventeen, I reckon.” 

“How do they get books—do you get them for them?” 

“Oh, no; get ’em for themselves.” 

“How?” 

“Buy ’em.” 

“How do they get the money?” 

“Earn it” 
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“How?” 

“By their own work. I tell you my niggers have got more money 
n I hev.” 

“What kind of books do they get?” 

“Religious kind a books ginerally—these stories; and some of them 
will buy novels, I believe. They wont let on to that, but I expect 
they do it.” 

They bought them of peddlers. I inquired about the law to pre¬ 
vent negroes reading, and asked if it allowed books to be sold to 
negroes. He had never heard of any such law—didn't believe there 
was any. The Yazoo man said there was such a law in his country. 
Negroes never had anything to read there. I asked our host if his 
negroes were religious, as their choice of works would have indi¬ 
cated. 

“Yes; all on 'em, I reckon. Don’t s’pose you’ll believe it, but I tell 
you it’s a fact; 1 haint heerd a swear on this place for a twelvemonth. 
Tht?y keep the Lord’s day, too, right tight, in gineral.” 

“Our niggers is mighty wicked down in Yallerbush county,” said 
my companion; “they dance.” 

“Dance on Sunday?” 1 asked. 

“Oh, no, we don’t allow that.” 

“What do they do, then—go to meeting?” 

“Why, Sundays they sleep mostly; they’ve been at work hard all 
the week, you know, and Sundays they stay in their cabins, and 
sleep and talk to each other. There’s so many of ’em together, they 
don’t want to go visiting off the place.” 

“Are your negroes Baptists or Methodists?” I inquired of our 
host. 

“All Baptists; niggers allers want to be ducked, you know. They 
ain’t content to be just titch’d with water; they must be ducked in 
all over. There was two niggers jined the Methodists up here last 
summer, and they made the minister put ’em into the branch; they 
wouldn’t jine ’less he/d duck ’em.” 

“The Bible says baptize, too,” observed Yazoo. 

“Well, they think they must be ducked all under, or ’tain’t no 
good.” 

“Do they go to meeting?” 

“Yes, they hev a meeting among themselves.” 

“And a preacher?” 
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'Tes; a nigger preacher/' 

“Our niggers is mighty wicked; they dance!” repeated Yazoo. 

“Do you consider dancing so very wicked, then?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t account so myself, as I know on, but they do, you 
know—the pious people, all kinds, except the ’Piscopers; some o' 
them, they do dance themselves, I believe. Do you dance in your 
country?” 

“Yes.” 

^What sort of dances—cotillions and reels?” 

“Yes; what do you?” 

“Well, we dance cotillions and reels too, and we dance on a plank; 
that’s the kind of dancin’ I like best.” 

“How is it done?” 

“Why, don’t you know that? You stand face to face with your part¬ 
ner on a plank and keep a dancin’. Put the plank up on two barrel 
heads, so it’ll kind o’ spring. At some of our parties—that’s among 
common kind o’ people, you know—it’s great fun. They dance as fast 
as they can, and the folks all stand round and holler, "Keep it up, 
Johnr "Go it, Nances "Dont give it up sor "Old Virginny never tire!* 
"Heel and toe, ketch a fire!* and such kind of observations, and clap 
and stamp ’em.” 

“Do your negroes dance much?” 

“Yes, they are mighty fond on’t. Saturday night they dance all 
night, and Sunday nights too. Daytime they sleep and rest them¬ 
selves, and Sunday nights we let ’em dance and sing if they want. It 
does ’em good, you know, to enjoy theirselves.” 

“They dance to the banjo, I suppose?” 

“Banjos and violins; some of ’em has got violins.” 

“I like to hear negroes sing,” said I. 

“Niggers is allers good singers nat’rally,” said our host. “I reckon 
they got better lungs than white folks, they hev such powerful 
voices.” 

We were sitting at this time on the rail fence at the comer of a 
hog-pen and a large half-cleared field. In that part of this field near¬ 
est the house, among the old stumps, twenty or thirty small fruit 
trees had been planted. I asked what sorts they were. 

“I don’t know—good kinds tho’, I expect; I bought ’em for that at 
any rate.” 

“Where did you buy them?” 
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“1 bought ’em of a feller that came a peddlin’ round here last fall; 
he said Td find em good.” 

“What did you pay for them?” 

“A bit apiece.” 

“That’s very cheap, if theyTe good for anything; you are sure 
they re grafted, aren’t you?” 

“Only by what he said—he said they was grafted kinds. IVe got a 
paper in the houseii he gin me, tells about ’em; leastways, he said 
it did. They’s the curosest kinds of trees printed into it you ever 
heerd on. But 1 did not buv none, onlv the fruit kinds.” 

✓ y 

Gt^tting off the fence I began to pick a])ont the roots of one of 
them with rny pocket-knife. After exposing the trunk for five or six 
inches below the surface, I said, “You've planted these too deep, if 
they’re all like this. You .should have the ground dished about it or 
it won't grow.” I tried another, and after picking some minutes with¬ 
out finding any signs of th(' “collar,” 1 asked if they had all been 
p]ant(*d so deeply. 

“I don't know—I told th(’ boys to put ’('in in about two feet, and 1 
exjiect they did, for they fancied to have apple-trees growin'.” 

The catalogue of the tree-peddler, which afterwards came into 
ru)’ })osscssion, quite justifi('d the opinion my host expressed of the 
kinds of trees described in it. The reader shall judge for himself, and 
I assure him that the following is a literal transcript of it, omitting 
the sections h('aded “Ancebus mw,” “Camc'lias,” “Jfhododendrnms,” 
“Biibbs Pieony,” “Hosiers,” “Wind's flowers of the greatest scarcity,” 
“Bulbous Boots, and of various kinds of graines.” 

“But come,” said the farmer, “go in; take a drink. Breakfast’ll be 
ready right smart.” 

“1 don't want to drink before breakfast, thank you.” 

“Why not?” 

“I’m not accustomed to it, and I don't find it’s wholesome.” 

Not wholesome to drink before breakfast! That was “a new kink” 
to our jolly host, and troubled him as much as a n(?w “ism” would 
an old fogy. Not wholesome? lie had always reckoned it warn’t very' 
wholesome not to drink before breakfast. He did not expect 1 had 
seen a great many healthier men than he was, had I? and he always 
took a drink before breakfast. If a man just kept himself well strung 
up, without ever stretching himself right tight, he didn't reckon 
damps or heat would ever do him much harm. He had never had a 
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SPECIAL CATALOGUE 

OF THE PLANTS, FLOWERS, SHRUBS IMPORTED BY 

ROUSSET 

MEMBER OF SEVERAL SOCIETIES 

At Paris (France), boulevard of Hopital, and at Chainbery, faubourg de 

Mache. 

Mb Rousset beg to inform they are an*ived in this town, with a large as¬ 
sortment of the most rare vegetable plants, either flowerd on fruit 
bearer, onion bulbous, seeds, &c., &c. Price very moderate. 

Their store is situated 


CHOIX D'AHBRES A FRUIT. 

Choice of Fruit Trees. 
Pear Trees. 

1 Good Louisa from Avranche. 

2 Winter’s Perfume. 

3 Saint-Jobn-iii-Iron. 

4 Leon-the-Clerc. 

5 Bergamot from England. 

6 Duchess of Angouleme. 

7 Goulu-Morceau. 

8 Tarqiiin Pear. 

9 Summer’s Good (large) Christian. 

10 Good Turkish (Christian. 

11 Grey (large) Beurre, 

12 Koval Beurre from England. 

1 Bon-Chretien d’ete, 

2 — d’hiver. 

3 — de Paque. 

4 Doyenne blanc. 

5 Duchesse d’Angora-N('w. 

6 Belle Angevine, fondante. 

7 Crassane d’liiver. 

8 Louise d’Orle.ans, sucre. 

9 Double fleiir hatif. 

10 Angelique de Tour. 

1 Borgamotte de Milan, Gros. 

2 — d’Aieneon, tres-gros. 

3 Beurre gris d’hiver. 

4 — Amanlis. 

5 — d’Hardenpont, precoce. 

6 Fortune, fondant. 

7 Josephine, chair fine. 

8 Martin-sec, sucre. 

9 Messire, gris. 


10 Muscat d’ete. 

11 Doyenne d’automne. 

12 — d’hiver, sucre. 

13 Virgouleuse fondonte. 

14 Bez>'-Lamotte. 

15 Cfros-Blanquet. 

ArPLES. 

1 Renetto of Spain. 

2 — Green. 

3 Apple Coin. 

4 — Friette. 

5 Calville, white, winter’s fruit. 

6 — rc'd, autumn’s fruit. 

7 ~ red, winter’s fruit. 

^ 8 Violet or of the Four-Taste. 

9 Rcnette from England, or Gold- 
Apple. 

10 Golded Renette, a yellow back¬ 

ward plant. 

11 White — of a great perfume. 

12 Renette, red, winter’s fruit. 

1 Renette, yellow, heavy fruit. 

2 — grey, very delicate. 

3 — Princess noble. 

4 Apple d’Api. 

5 - d’Eve. 

6 Winter’s Postophe. 

7 Plein gney fenouillet. 

8 Renette franc. 

9 — of St. Laurent. 

10 Sammers Numbourg. 

11 Belle du Havre. 

12 Belle HoUandaise. 

1 Violet Apple or of the 4 taste; the 
fruit may be preserved 2 years. 
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2 Princess Renette, of a gold yellow, 

spotted with red of a delicious 
taste. 

3 White Renette from Canada, of 

which tlie skin is lite scales 
strange by its size. 

4 The Cythere Apple. 

5 The Caynoite Apple. 

6 Apple Trees with double flowers. 

Blooms twice a year, Camelia*s 
flowers like. 

106 others kinds of Apples of the new¬ 
est clioice. 

Apricots. 

1 The Ladie's Apricots. 

2 The Peack Apric ots. 

3 The Royal Apricots. 

4 The Gros Miiscg Apricots. 

5 The Pourret Apricots. 

6 Portugal Ai)ricots. 

7 Apricats monstruous from America, 

of a gold yellow, of an emor- 
inoiis size, and of the pines 
apple taste. 

Peach Trees. 

1 Peach Crosse Mignonne. 

2 ■— Bello Beauty. 

3 — Godess. 

4 — Beauty of Paris. 

4 — From Naples! said without 

stone, 

6 Bnignon, muse taste. 

7 Admirable; Belle of Vitr>\ 

8 The Large Royal. 

9 Monstruous Pa vie. 

10 The Cardinal, very forward. 

11 Good Workman. 

12 Letitia Bonaparte, 

13 The Prince's Peach, melting in the 

mouth. 

14 The Prince's Peach from Africa, 

with large white fruit, weighing 
pound and half each; hearly, 
new kind. 

50 others new kinds of Peach Trees. 

Plum Trees. 

1 Plum Lamorte. 

2 Surpasse Monsieur. 


3 Darnas with muse taste. 

4 Royale of Tonrs. 

5 Green Gage, of a violet colour. 

6 Large Mirabelle. 

7 Green gage, golded. 

8 Imperial, of a violet colour. 

9 Empress, of a white colour. 

10 Ste-Cathcrine, zellow, sugar taste 
like. 

Cherry Trees. 

1 Cherry from the North. 

2 — Royal, gives from 18 to 20 
cherries weihing one pound, 4 
dificrentes kinds. 

3 Cherry Rein a Hor tense. 

4 — Montmorency. 

5 — with thort stalk (Gros- 

Gobet), 

6 — Le Merc ier. 

7 — Four for a pound. 

8 Cherry Beauty of Choicy. 

9 — I1ie English. 

10 Cherry-Duck. 

11 — Creole with bunches. 

12 — Bigarrot or monster of 

new Mezel. 

Currant Trees. 

1 Currant Three with red bunches 

(grapes). 

2 — — with w'hite 

bunches. 

3 CooscobcTries of 1st choice (Ra.sp- 

herries six kinds of alegery. 

4 New kind of currants, of which 

the grapes arc as big as the 
wine grapes. 

Grapes Wines. 

1 Chasselas of Founlainebleau, 

with large gold grains. 

2 Chasselas, black very good. 

3 — red, of muse teste. 

4 Verdal, the sweetest and finest 

fruit for desert. 

5 White Muscadine grape, or of 

Frontignan. 

6 Muscat of Alexandrie, muse taste. 

7 Cornichon, white, sweet sugar 

like, very good. 



t*Jlf 
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Sew Sthawiieuhy Plants. 

1 The Stravvhcrrx’ Crt'inont. 

2 — — the Queen. 

3 — — monster, new 

kind. 

4 — — from Cllili. 

5 Caperon of a raspberry taste. 

6 Scarlat from Wnose, very forward 

plant. 

7 Prince Albert, fniit of very greatz 

beauty, 

8 Grinston colalant, very large. 

9 Rose-Berry, big fruit and of a long 

form, 

10 Bath cilery, very good, 

11 The Big Chinese Strawberry, 

weihing 16 to a pound, produce 
fruit all year round, of the pine 
apple’s taste. 

12 Vilmoth full. 


Thr Rapshvrrtj Tree from Fasto/ff, 
red fruit, \ery good of an extruor- 
dinar\' size, very hearJy f()i^\'nrd 
plant. 


Cherry Currant Tree, with large 
bunches, it has a great production. 
Its numerous and long bunches 
cover entirely the old wood and 
looks likc^ grapes; the fruit of a 
cherry pink colour is very large 
and of the best quality. 


Asparagus from Afnca, new' kinds, 
good to eat the same year of their 
0 planting (seeds of two yt*ars). 1000 
varieties of annual and peqietual 
flower’s grains also of kitchen gar¬ 
den grains. 


PAULNOVIA INPERIALIS. Magnificent hardy plant from 12 to 15 yards of 
higth; its leave come to the size of 75 to 80 centimeter and its fine and 
larg flowers of a fine blue, gives when the spring comes, a soft and agreable 
perfume. 

Besides these plants the amateur tcill fine at M. Rousset, stores, a great num¬ 
ber of other Plants and Fruit Trees of which would he to long to describe. 

NOTICE. 

The admirable and strange plant called Trompette du Jugement (The Judg¬ 
ment Trompettc) of that name having not yet found its classification. 

This marvellous plant was send to us from China by the chnier and coura¬ 
geous botanist collector M. Fortune, from PHimalaya, near summet of the 
Chamalari Mac.-on. 

This splendid plant deserves the first rank among all kinds of plant wich the 
botanical science has produce till now in spite of all the new discoveries. 

This bulbous plant gives several stems on the same subject. It grows to the 
height of 6 feet. It is furnished with flowers from bottom to top. The bud looks 
by his from like a big cannon ball of a heavenly blue. The center is of an 
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aurora yellewish colour. The vegetation of that plant is to fouitfull that wlien 
it is near to blossom it gives a great heat when tassing it in hand and when the 
hud oi)(*ns it produces a naite Similar to a pistole shot. Immediately the vege¬ 
tation takes fire and burns like alcohol about an hour and a half. The flowers 
succeeding one to the other gives the satisfaction of having flowers during 7 or 
8 months. 

Tlie most intense cold can not hurt this plant and can be cultivated in pots, 
in appartments or gpecn houses. 

Wa call the public attention to this plant as a great curiosity. 

Havre—Printed by F. HUE, rue de Paris, 89. 


sick day since he came to this place, and he reckoned that this was 
owin’ considerable to thc' good ly^e whisky he took. It was a healthy 
trac' of land, though, he believed, a mighty healthy trac’; everything 
seemed to thrive' here. We must see a nigger-gal that he was raisin’; 
she was just coming five, and would pull up nigh upon a hundred 
weight. 

“Two year ago,” he continued, after taking his dram, as we sat by 
the fire in the north room, “when I had a carpenter here to finish off 
this liouse, I told one of my boys he must come in and help him. I 
reckoned he would lain quick, if he was a mind to. So he come in, 
and a week arterwards he fitted the plank and laid this floor, and 
now you just look at it; 1 don’t believe any man could do it better. 
That was two year ago, and now he’s as good a carpenter as you ever 
see. I bought him some tools after the carpenter left, and he can do 
anything with ’em—make a table or a chest of drawers or anything. 
I think niggers is somehow nat’rally ingenious; more so ’n white 
folks. They is wonderful apt to any kind of slight.” 

I took out my pocket-map, and while studying it, asked Yazoo 
some questions about the route East. Not having yet studied geog¬ 
raphy, as he observed, he could not answer. Our host inquired 
where I was going, that way. I said I should go on to (Jarolina. 

“Expect you’re going to buy a rice-farm, in the Carolinies, aint 
you? and I reckon you’re up here speckylatiiig arter nigger stock, 
aint you now?” 

“Well,” said I, “I wouldn’t mind getting that fat girl of yours, if we 
can make a trade. How much a pound will you sell her at?” 

“We don’t sell niggers by the pound in this country.” 

“Well, how much by the lump?” 

‘“Well, 1 don’t know; reckon I don’t keer about sellin’ her just yet.” 
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MU. b^akfart, I rt- »' «'» '»™. 

Zak- W/A// urj,rr«->. .1-' )»■ "as aMe, from hmc to 

time. He e;rew rich by the improved saleable value ofhis land, arising 
in part from their labour, and hom fheil natural increase ami im^ 
provement, for he bought only such as would be likely to increase 
in value on his hands. He had been obliged to spend but little 
money, being able to live and provide most of the food and clothing 
for his family and his people, by the production of his farm. He 
made a little cotton, which he had to send some distance to be 


ginned and baled, and then waggoned it seventy miles to a market; 
also raised some wheat, which he turned into flour at a neighbour¬ 
ing mill, and sent to the same market. This transfer engaged much of 
the winter labour of his man-slaves. 


I said that I supposed the Memphis and Charleston railroad, as it 
progressed east, would shorten the distance to which it would be 
necessary to draw his cotton, and so be of much service to him. He 
did not know that. He did not know as he should ever use it. He 


expected they would charge pretty high for carrying cotton, and 
his niggers hadn’t anything else to do. It did not really cost him 
anything now to send it to Memphis, because he had to board the 
niggers and the cattle anyhow, and they did not want much more on 
the road than they did at home. 

He made a large crop of corn, which, however, was mainly con¬ 
sumed by his own force, and he killed annually about one hundred 
and fifty hogs, the bacon of which was all consumed in his own fam¬ 
ily and by his people, or sold to passing travellers. In the fall, a 
great many drovers and slave-dealers passed over the road with 
their stock, and they frequently camped against his house, so as to 
buy corn and bacon of him. This they cooked themselves. 

There were sometimes two hundred negroes brought along to¬ 
gether, going South. He didn’t always have bacon to spare for them, 
though he killed one hundred and fifty swine. They were generally 
bad characters, and had been sold for fault by their owners. Some 
of the slave-dealers were high-minded, honourable men, he thought; 
‘liigh-toned gentlemen, as ever he saw, some of ’em, was.” 

Niggers were great eaters, and wanted more meat than white 
folks; and he always gave his as much as they wanted, and more 
too. The negro cook always got dinner for them, and took what she 
Hked for it; his wife didn’t know much about it. She got as much as 
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she liked, and he guessed she didn’t spare it. When the field-hands 
were anywhere within a reasonable distance, they always came up 
to the house to get their dinner. If they were going to work a great 
way oflF, they would carry their dinner with them. They did as they 
liked about it. When they hadn’t taken their dinner, the cook called 
them at twelve o’clock with a conch. They ate in the kitchen, and 
he had the same dinner that they did, right out of the same frying- 
pan; it was all the same, only they ate in the kitchen, and he ate in 
the room we were in, with the door open between them. 

I brought up the subject of the cost of labour, North and South. 
He had no apprehension that there would ever be any want of la¬ 
bourers at the South, and could not understand tiiat the ruling price 
indicated the state of the demand for them. Hc' thought negroes 
would increase more rapidlv than the need for their labour. “Nig¬ 
gers,” said he, “breed faster than white folks, a ’mazin’ sight, you 
know; they begin younger.” 

“How young do they begin?” 

“Sometimes at fourteen, sometimes at sixteen, and sometimes at 
eighteen.” 

“Do you let them marry so young as that?” I inquired. He laughed, 
and said, “They don’t very often wait to be married.” 

“When they marry, do they have a minister to marry them?” 

“Yes, generally one of their own preachers.” 

“Do they with you?” I inquired of Yazoo. 

“Yes, sometimes they hev a white minister, and sometimes a black 
one, and if there aren’t neither handy, they get some of the pious 
ones to marry ’em. But then very often they only just come and ask 
our consent, and then go ahead, without any more ceremony. They 
just call themselves married. But most niggers likes a ceremony, you 
know, and they generally make out to hev one somehow. They don’t 
very often get married for good, though, without tr\dng each other, 
as they say, for two or three weeks, to see how they are going to like 
each other.” 

I afterwards asked how far it was to the post-oflRce. It was six 
miles. “One of my boys,” said our host, “always gets the paper every 
week. He goes to visit his wife, and passes by the post-office every 
Sunday. Our paper hain’t come, though, now, for three weeks. The 
mail don’t come very regular.” All of his negroes, who had wives off 
the place, left an hour before sunset on Saturday evening. One of 
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them, who had a wife twenty miles away, left at twelve o clock 
Saturday, and got back at twelve o’clock Monday. 

"We had a nigger once,” said Yazoo, "that had a wife fifteen miles 
away, and he used to do so; but he did some rascality once, and he 
was afraid to go again. He told us his wife was so far off, t was 
too much trouble to go there, and he believed he’d give her up. We 
was glad of it. He was a danied rascally nigger—allers getting into 
scrapes. One time we sent him to mill, and he went round into town 
and sold some of the meal. The storekeeper wouldn’t pay him fort, 
’cause he hadn't got an order. The next time we were in town, th(' 
storekeeper just showed us the bag of meal; said he reckoned’t was 
stole; so whcai we got home we just tied him iq:) to the tree and lickt'd 
him. He s a right smart nigger; rascally niggers allers is smart. Td 
ratlier have a rascally nigger than any other—they’s so smart allers. 
He is about the best nigger we’ve got.” 

"I have heard,” said 1, "that religious negroes were generally the 
most valuable. I have been told that a third more would be given 
for a man if he were religious.” "Well, I never heerd of it before,” 
said he. Our host thought there was no difference in the market 
value of sinners and saints. 

"Only,” observed Yazoo, "the rascalier a nigger is, the better he’ll 
work. Now that yer nigger I was tellin’ you on, he’s worth more’n any 
other nigger we’ve got. He’s a yaller nigger.” 

I asked their opinion as to the comparative value of black and 
yellow negroes. Our host had two bright mulatto boys among his— 
didn’t think there was much diflFerence, "but allers reckoned yellow 
fellows was the best a little; they worked smarter. He would rather 
have them.” Yazoo would not; he "didn’t think but what they’d 
work as well; but he didn’t fancy yellow negroes ’round him; would 
rather have real black ones.” 

I asked our host if he had no foreman or driver for his negroes, or 
if he gave his directions to one of them in particular for all the rest. 
He did not. They all did just as they pleased, and arranged the work 
among themselves. They never needed driving. 

"If I ever notice one of ’em getting a little slack, I just talk to him; 
tell him we must get out of the grass, and I want to hev him stir him¬ 
self a little more, and then, maybe, I slip a dollar into his hand, and 
when he gits into the field he’ll go ahead, and the rest seeing him, 
won’t let themselves be distanced by him. My niggers never want 
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no lookin' arter. They tek more interest in the crop than I do myself, 
every one of 'em.” 

Religious, instructed, and seeking further enlightenment; indus¬ 
trious, energetic, and self directing; well fed, respected, and trusted 
by their master, and this master an illiterate, indolent, and careless 
man! A very different state of things, this, from what I saw on a 
certain gn^at cotton planter's estate, where a profit of $100,000 was 
made in a single year, but when* five hundred negroes were con¬ 
stantly kept under the whip, where religion was only a pow-wow 
or cloak tor immorality, and where the negro was considered to be 
of an inferior race, especially designed by Providence to be kept in 
the position he there occupied! A very different thing; and strongly 
suggesting what a very different thing this negro servitude might be 
made in general, were the ruling disposition of the South more just 
and sensible. 

About half-past eleven, a stage-coach, which had come earlier in 
the morning from the East, and had gone on as far as the brook, 
returned, having had our luggage transferred to it from the one we 
had left on the other side. In the transfer a portion of mine was 
omitted and never recovered. Up to this time our host had not paid 
the smallest attention to any work his men were doing, or even 
looked to SVC if they had fed the cattle, but had lounged about, sit¬ 
ting upon a fence, chewing tobacco, and talking with us, evidently 
very glad to have somebody to converse with. He went in once 
again, after a drink; showed us the bacon he had in his smoke¬ 
house, and told a good many stories of his experience in life, about 
a white man's ‘'dying hard” in the neighbourhood, and of a tree 
falling on a team with which one of his negroes was ploughing cot¬ 
ton, “which was lucky”—that is, that it did not kill the negro—and a 
good deal about “hunting” when he was younger and lighter. 

Still absurdly influenced by an old idea which I had brought to 
the South with me, I waited, after the coach came in sight, for Yazoo 
to put the question, which he presently did, boldly enough. 

“Well; reckon weVe goin' now. What’s the damage?” 

“Well; reckon seventy-five cents '11 be right.” 
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Chapter XII 

The Interior Cotton Districts 
Central Mississippi, Alabama, etc. 

Central Mississippi,- May [1854].—Yesterday was a raw, cold 

day, wind north-east, like a dry north-east storm at home. Fortu¬ 
nately I came to the pleasantest house and household I had seen 
for some time. The proprietor was a native of Maryland, and had 
travelled in the North; a devout Methodist, and somewhat educated. 
He first came South, as I understood, for the benefit of his health, 
his lungs being weak. 

His first dwelling, a rude log cabin, was still standing, and was 
occupied by some of his slaves. The new house, a cottage, consisting 
of four rooms and a hall, stood in a small grove of oaks; the family 
were quiet, kind, and sensible. 

When I arrived, the oldest boy was at work, holding a plough in 
the cotton-field, but he left it and came at once, with confident and 
affable courtesy, to entertain me. 

My host had been in Texas, and after exploring it quite thor¬ 
oughly, concluded that he much preferred to remain where he was. 
He found no part of that country where good land, timber, and a 
healthy climate were combined: in the West he did not like the 
vicinage of the Germans and Mexicans; moreover, he didn’t “fancy” 
a prairie county. Here, in favourable years, he got a bale of cotton 
to the acre. Not so much now as formerly. Still, he said, the soil 
would be good enough for him here, for many years to come. 

I went five times to the stable without being able to find a servant 
there. I was always told- that “the boy” would feed my horse, and 
take good care of him, when he came; and so at length I had to go 
to bed, trusting to this assurance. I went out just before breakfast 
next morning, and found the horse with only ten dry cobs in the 
manger. I searched for the boy; could not find him, but was told that 
my horse had been fed. I said, “I wish to have him fed more—as 
much as he will eat.” Very well, the boy should give him more. 
When I went out after breakfast the boy was leading out the horse. 

I asked if he had given him com this morning. 
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“Oh yes, sir.” 

“How many ears did you give him?” 

Ten or fifteen—or sixteen, sir; he eats very hearty.” 

I went into the stable and saw that he had not been fed; there 
were the same ten cobs (dry) in the manger. I doubted, indeed, 
from their appearance, if the boy had fed him at all the night be¬ 
fore. I fed him with leaves myself, but could not get into the com 
crib. The proprietor was, I do not doubt, perfectly honest, but the 
negro had probably stolen the corn for his own hogs and fowls. 

The next day I rode more than thirty miles, having secured a good 
feed of corn for the horse at midday. At nightfall I was much fa¬ 
tigued, but had as yet failed to get lodging. It began to rain, and 
grew dark, and I kept the road with difficulty. About nine o’clock I 
came to a large, comfortable house. 

An old lady sat in the verandah, of whom I asked if I could be ac¬ 
commodated for the night. “Reckon so,” she replied: then after a 
few moments’ reflection, without rising from her chair she shouted, 
“Gal!—gal!” Presently a girl came. 

“Missis?” 

“Call Tom!” 

The girl went off, while I remained, waiting for a more definite 
answer. At length she returned: “Tom ain’t there, missis.” 

“Who is there?” 

“Old Pete.” 

“Well, tell him to come and take this gentleman’s horse.” 

Pete came, and I went with him to the gate where I had fastened 
my horse. Here he called for some younger slave to come and take 
him down to “the pen,” while he took off the saddle. 

All this time it was raining, but any rapidity of movement was out 
of the question. Pete continued shouting. “Why not lead the horse 
to the pen yourself?” I asked. “I must take care of de saddle and 
tings, massa; tote ’em to de house whar dey’ll be safe. Dese niggers 
is so treacherous, can’t leave nothin’ roun’ but dey’ll hook suthing 
off of it.” 

Next morning, at dawn of day, I saw honest Pete come into the 
room where I was in bed and go stealthily to his young master’s 
clothes, probably mistaking them for mine. I moved and he dropped 
them, and slunk out to the next room, where he went loudly to mak¬ 
ing a fire. I managed to see the horse well fed night and morning. 
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There were three pretty young women in this house, of good man¬ 
ners and well dressed, except for the abundance of rings and 
jewelry which they displayed at breakfast. One of them surprised 
me not a little at the table. I had been oflFered, in succession, fried 
ham and eggs, sweet potatoes, apple-pie, corn-bread, and molasses; 
this last article I declined, and passed it to the young lady opposite, 
looking to see how it was to be used. She had, on a breakfast plate, 
fried ham and eggs and apple-pie, and poured molasses between 
them. 

June Isf.—I stopped last evening at the house of a man who was 
called “Doctor" by his family, but who was, to judge from his lan¬ 
guage, very illiterate. His son, by whom I was first received, fol¬ 
lowed me to the stable. He had ordered a negro child to lead my 
horse, but as I saw the httle fellow couldn’t hold him I went my¬ 
self. He had no fodder (corn-leaves), and proposed to give the horse 
some shucks (corn-husks) dipped in salt water, and, as it was now 
too late to go further, I assented. Belshazzar licked them greedily, 
but would not eat them, and they seemed to destroy his appetite 
for com, for late in the evening, having groped my way into the 
stable, I found seven small ears of com, almost untasted, in the 
manger. I got the young man to come out and give him more. 

The “Doctor” returned from “a hunt,” as he said, with no game 
but a turtle, which he had taken from a “trot line”—a line, with hooks 
at intervals, stretched across the river. 

The house was large, and in a good-sized parlour or common 
room stood a handsome centre table, on which were a few books 
and papers, mostly Baptist publications. I sat here alone in the eve¬ 
ning, straining my eyes to read a wretchedly printed newspaper, till 
I was oflFered a bed. I was very tired and sleepy, having been ill two 
nights before. The bed was apparently clean, and I gladly em¬ 
braced it. 

My host, holding a candle for me to undress by (there was no 
candlestick in the house), called to a boy on the outside to fasten 
the doors, which he did by setting articles of furniture against 
them. When I had got into bed he went himself into an inner room, 
the door of which he closed and fastened in the same manner. No 
sooner was the light withdrawn than I was attacked by bugs. I was 
determined, if possible, not to be kept awake by them, but they 
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soon conquered me. I never suflFered such incessant and merciless 
persecution from them before. In half an hour I was nearly frantic, 
and leaped from bed. But what to do? There was no use in making 
a disturbance about it; doubtless every other bed and resting place 
in the house was full of them. I shook out my day clothes carefully 
and put them on, and then pushing away the barricade, opened 
the door and went into the parlour. At first I thought that I would 
arrange the chairs in a row and sleep on them; but this 1 found 
impracticable, for the seats of the chairs were too narrow, and 
moreov('r of deerskin, which was sure to be full of fleas if not of 
bugs. Stiff and sore and weak, I groaningly lay down where the light 
of the moon earner through a broken window, for bugs feed but little 
except ill darkness, and with my saddle-bags for a pillow, again 
essayed to sk'ep. Fleas! instantly. There was nothing else to be done; 
I was too tired to sit up, even if that would have eflFectually re¬ 
moved the annoyance. Finally I dozed—not long, I think, for I was 
siidd(?nly awakened by a large insect dropping upon my eye. I 
struck it off, and at the moment it stung me. My eyelid swelled im¬ 
mediately, and grew painful, but at length I slept in spite of it. 
I was once more awakened by a large beetle which fell on me from 
the window; once more I got asleep, till finally at four o’clock I 
awoke with that feverish dryness of the eyes which indicates a de¬ 
termination to sleep no more. It was daylight, and I was stiff and 
shivering; the inflammation and pain of the sting in my eyelid had 
in a great degree subsided. I pushed back the bolt of the outside 
door-lock, and went to the stable. The negroes were already at work 
in the field. Belshazzar had had a bad night too: that was evident. 
The floor of the stall, being of earth, had been trodden into two 
hollows at each end, leaving a small rough hillock in the centre. Bad 
as it was, however, it was the best in the stable; only one in four 
of the stalls having a manger that was not broken down. A wee little 
black girl and boy were cleaning their master’s horses—mine they 
were afraid of. They had managed to put some fresh corn in his 
manger, however, and as he refused to eat, I took a curry-comb and 
brush, and in the next two hours gave him tlie first thorough groom¬ 
ing he had enjoyed since I owned him. I could not detect the rea¬ 
son of his loss of appetite. I had been advised by an old Southern 
traveller to examine the corn when my horse refused to eat—if corn 
were high I might find that it had been greased. From the actions 
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of the horse, then and subsequently, I suspect some trick of this 
kind was here practised upon me. When I returned to the house 
and asked to wash, water was given me in a vessel which, though 
I doubted the right of my host to a medical diploma, certainly 
smelt strongly of the shop—it was such as is used by apothecaries 
in mixing drugs. The title of Doctor is often popularly given at the 
South to druggists and venders of popular medicines; very probably 
he had been one, and had now retired to enjoy the respectability of 
a planter. 

June 2nd.—I met a ragged old negro, of whom I asked the way. 
and at what house within twelve miles I had better stop. He advised 
me to go to one more than twelve miles distant. 

“I suppose,” said I, “I can stop at any house along the road here, 
can’t I? They’ll all take in travellers?” 

“Yes, sir, if you’ll take rough fare, such as travellers has to, some¬ 
times. 'They’re all damn’d rascals along dis road, for ten or twelve 
miles, and you’ll get nothin’ but rough fare. But I say, massa, rough 
fare’s good enough for dis world; ain’t it, massa? Dis world ain’t 
nothin; dis is hell, dis is, I calls it; hell to what’s a cornin’ arter, ha! 
ha! Ef you’s prepared? you says. I don’t look much’s if I was pre¬ 
pared, does I? nor talk like it, nuther. De Lord he cum to me in my 
cabin in de night time, in de year ’45.” 

“What?” 

“De Lord! massa, de bressed Lord! He cum to me in de night 
time, in de year ’45, and he says to me, says he, T’ll spare you yet 
five year longer, old boy!’ So when ’50 cum round I thought my 
time had cum, sure; but as I didn’t die, I reckon de Lord has ’cepted 
of me, and I ’specs I shall be saved, dough I don’t look much like it, 
ha! ha! ho! ho! de Lord am my rock, and he shall not perwail over 
me, I will lie down in green pastures and take up my bed in hell, 
yet will not His mercy circumwent me. Got some baccy, master?” 

A little after sunset I came to an unusually promising plantation, 
the dwelling being within a large enclosure, in which there was a 
well-kept southern sward shaded by fine trees. The house, of the 
usual form, was painted white, and the large number of neat out¬ 
buildings seemed to indicate opulence, and, I thought, unusual 
good taste in its owner. A lad of sixteen received me, and said I 
could stay; I might fasten my horse, and when the negroes came 
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up he would have him taken care of. When I had done so, and had 
biought the saddle to the verandah, he oflFered me a chair, and at 
once commenced a conversation in the character of entertainer. 
Nothing in his tone or manner would have indicated that he was 
not the father of the family, and proprietor of the establishment. No 
prince royal could have had more assured and nonchalant dignity. 
Yet a Northern stable-boy, or apprentice, of his age, would seldom 
bti found as ignorant. 

“Where do you live, sir, when you are at home?” he asked. 

“At New York." 

“New York is a big place, sir, I expect?” 

“Yes, very big.” 

“Big as New Orleans, is it, sir?” 

“Yes, much bigger.” 

“Bigger ’n New Orleans? It must be a bully city.” 

“Yes; the largest in America.” 

“Sickly there now, sir?” 

“No, not now; it is sometimes.” 

“Like New Orleans, 1 suppo.se?” 

“No, never so bad as New Orleans sometimes is.” 

“Right healthy place, I expect, sir?” 

“Yes, I beli{!ve so, for a place of its size.” 

“What diseases do you have there, sir?” 

“All sorts of diseases—not so much fever, however, as you have 
hereabouts.” 

“Measles and whooping-cough, sometimes, I reckon?” 

“Yes, ’most all the time, I dare say.” 

“All the time! People must die there right smart. Some is dyin’ 
’most every day, I expect, sir?” 

“More than a hundred every day, I suppose.” 

“Gosh! a hundred every day! Almighty sickly place’t must be?” 

“It is such a large place, you see—seven hundred thousand peo¬ 
ple.” 

“Seven hundred thousand—expect that’s a heap of people, ain’t 
it?” 

His father, a portly, well-dressed man, soon came in, and learning 
that I had been in Mexico, said, “I suppose there’s a heap of Ameri¬ 
cans flocking in and settling up that country along on the line, ain’t 
tliere, sir?” 
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"No, sir, very few. I saw none, in fact—only a few Irishmen and 
JFVenchmen, who called themselves Americans. Those were the only 
foreigners I saw, except negroes." 

“Niggers! Where were they from?” 

“They were runaways from Texas.” 

“But their masters go there and get them again, don’t they?” 

“No, sir, they can’t.” 

“Why not?’ 

“The Mexicans are friendly to the niggers, and protect them.” 

“But why not go to the Government?” 

“The Government considers them as free, and will not let th(‘m be 
taken back.” 

“But that’s stealing, sir. Why don’t our Government make them 
deliver them up? What good is the Government to us if it don’t pre¬ 
serve the rights of property, sir? Niggers are property, ain’t they? 
and if a man steals my property, ain’t the Government bound to get 
it for me? Niggers arc property, sir, the same as horses and cattle, 
and nobody’s any more right to help a nigger that’s run away than 
he has to steal a horse.” 

He spoke very angrily, and was excited. Perhaps he was indirectly 
addressing me, as a Northern man, on the general subject of fugi¬ 
tive slaves. I said that it was necessary to have special treaty stipu¬ 
lations about such matters. The Mexicans lost their peons—bounden 
servants; they ran away to our side, but the United States Govern¬ 
ment never took any measures to restore them, nor did the Mexi¬ 
cans ask it. “But,” he answered, in a tone of indignation, “those are 
not niggers, are they? They are white people, sir, just as white as 
the Mexicans themselves, and just as much right to be free.” 

My horse stood in the yard till quite dark, the negroes not com¬ 
ing in from the cotton-field. I twice proposed to take him to the 
stable, but he said, “No; the niggers would come up soon and attend 
to him.” Just as we were called to supper, the negroes began to make 
their appearance, getting over a fence with their hoes, and the 
master called to one to put the horse in the stable, and to “take 
good care of him.” “I want him to have all the com he’ll eat,” said I. 
“Yes, sir; feed him well; do you hear there?” 

The house was meagrely furnished within, not nearly as well as 
the most common New England farm-house. I saw no books and 
no decorations. The interior wood-work was unpainted. 
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At supper there were three negro girls in attendance—two chil¬ 
dren of twelve or fourteen years of age, and an older one, but in 
a few moments they all disappeared. The mistress called aloud sev¬ 
eral times, and at length the oldest came, bringing in hot biscuit, 

“Where’s Suke and Bet?” 

“In the kitchen, missus.” 

“Tell them both to come to me, right off.” 

A few minutes afterwards, one of the girls slunk in and stood be¬ 
hind im\ as far as possible from her mistress. Presently, however, 
she was discovered. 

“You B(*t, you there? Come here! come here to me! close to me! 
( Slap, slap, slap .) Now, why don’t you stay in here? {Slap, slap, slap, 
on the sid(‘ of the head.) I know! you want to be out in the kitchen 
with them Indians! (Slap, slap, slap.) Now see if you can stay here.” 
(Slap!) Tlie other girl didn’t come at all, and was forgotten. 

As soon as supper was over my hostess exclaimed, “Now, you 
Bet, stop crying there, and do you go right straight home; mind 
you run every step of the way, and if you stop one minute in the 
kitchen you’d better look out. Begone!” During the time I was in 
the house she was incessantly scolding the servants, in a manner 
\'ery disagreeable for me to hear, though they seemed to regard it 
very little. 

The Indians, I learned, lived some miles away, and were hired to 
hoc cotton. I inquired their wages. “Well, it costs me about four 
bits (fifty cents) a day,” (including food, probably). They worked 
well for a few days at a time; were better at picking than at hoeing. 
“They don’t pick so much in a day as niggers, but do it better.” The 
women said they were good for nothing, and her husband had no 
business to plant so much cotton that he couldn’t ’tend it with his 
own slave hands. 

While at table a young man, very dirty and sweaty, with a ragged 
shirt and no coat on, came in to supper. He was surly and rude in 
his actions, and did not speak a word; he left the table before I had 
finished, and lighting a pipe, laid himself at full length on the floor 
of the room to smoke. This was the overseer. 

Immediately after supper the master told me that he was in the 
habit of going to bed early, and he would show me where I was to 
sleep. He did so, and left me without a candle. It was dark, and I 
did not know the way to the stables, so I soon went to bed. On a 
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feather bed I did not enjoy much rest, and when I at last awoke 
and dressed, breakfast was just ready. I said I would go first to 
look after my horse, and did so, the planter following me. I found 
him standing in a miserable stall, in a sorry’ state; he had not been 
cleaned, and there were no cobs or other indications of his having 
been fed at all since he had been there. I said to my host— 

“He has not been fed, sir!” 

“I wonder! hain’t he? Well, I’ll have him fed. I s pose the overseer 
forgot him.” 

But, instead of going to the crib and feeding him at once himself, 
he returned to the house and blew a horn for a negro; when after 
a long time one came in sight from the cotton-fields, he called to him 
to go to the overseer for the key of the corn-crib and feed the gentle¬ 
man’s horse, and asked me now to come to breakfast. The overseer 
joined us as at supper; nothing was said to him about my horse, 
and he was perfectly silent, and conducted himself like an angry 
or sulky man in all his actions. As before, when he had fini.shed his 
meal, without waiting for others to leave the table, he lighted a 
pipe and lay down to rest on the floor. I went to the stable and 
found my horse had been supplied with seven poor ears of com 
only. I came back to ask for more, but could find neither master nor 
overseer. While I was packing my saddle-bags preparatory to leav¬ 
ing, I heard my host call a negro to “clean that gentleman’s horse 
and bring him here.” As it was late, I did not interpose. While I was 
putting on the bridle, he took olf the musquito tent attached to the 
saddle and examined it. I explained why I carried it. 

“You won’t want it any more,” said he; “no musquitoes of any 
account where you are going now; you’d better give it to me, sir; 

I should like to use it when I go a-fishing; muscjuitoes are powerful 
bad in the swamp.” After some further solicitation, as I seldom used 
it, I gave it to him. Almost immediately afterwards he charged me 
a dollar for my entertainment, which I paid, notwithstanding the 
value of the tent was several times that amount. Hospitality to trav¬ 
ellers is so entirely a matter of business with the common planters. 

I passed the hoe-gang at work in the cotton-field, the overseer 
lounging among them carrying a whip; there were ten or twelve of 
them; not one looked up at me. Within ten minutes I passed five who 
were ploughing, with no overseer or driver in sight, and each 
stopped his plough to gaze at me. 
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June Yesterday I met a well-dressed man upon the road, and 
inquired of him if he could recommend me to a comfortable place to 
pass the night. 

“Yes, I can,” said he; “you stop at John Watson’s. He is a real good 
fellow, and his wife is a nice, tidy woman; he’s got a good house, and 
you 11 be as well taken care of there as in any place I know.” 

What I am most concerned about is a clean bed,” said I. 

“Well, you are safe for that, there.” 

So distinct a recommendation was unusual, and when I reached 
the house he had described to me, though it was not yet dark, I 
stopped to solicit entertainment. 

In the gallery sat a fine, stalwart man, and a woman, who in size 
and figure matched him well. Some ruddy, fat children were play¬ 
ing on the steps. The man wore a full beard, which is very un¬ 
common in these parts. I rode to a horse-block near the gallery, and 
asked if I could be accommodated for the night. “Oh, yes, you can 
stay here if you can get along without anything to eat; we don’t 
have anything to eat but once a week.” “You look as if it agreed 
with you, I reckon I’ll try it for one night.” “Alight, sir, alight. 
Why, you came from Texas, didn’t you? Your rig looks like it,” he 
said, as I dismounted. “Yes, I’ve just crossed Texas, all the way 
from the Rio Grande.” “Have you though? Well, I’ll be right 
glad to hear something of that country.” He threw my saddle and 
bags across the rail of the gallery, and we walked together to the 
stable. 

“I hear that there are a great many Germans in the western part 
of Texas,” he said presently. 

“There are a great many; west of the Guadalupe, more Germans 
than Americans bom.” 

“Have they got many slaves?” 

“No.” 

“Well, won’t they break oflF and make a Free State down there, 
by and by?” 

“I should think it not impossible that they might.” 

“I wish to God they would; I would like right well to go and 
settle there if it was free from slavery. You see Kansas and all the 
Free States are too far north for me; I was raised in Alabama, and I 
don’t want to move into a colder climate; but I would like to go into 
a country where they had not got this curse of slavery.” 
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He said this not knowing that I was a Northern man. Greatly sur¬ 
prised, I asked, “What are your objections to slavery, sir?” 

“Objections! The firsts here” (striking his breast); “I never could 
bring myself to like it. Well, sir, I know slavery is wrong, and God’ll 
put an end to it. It’s bound to come to an end, and when tlic end 
does come, there’ll be woe in the land. And, instead of preparing 
for it, and trying to make it as light as possible, we are doing nothing 
but make it worse and worse. That’s the way it appears to me, and 
I d rather get out of these parts before it comes. Then I’ve another 
objection to it. I don’t like to have slaves about me. Now, I tell a 
nigger to go and feed your horse; I never know if he’s done it un¬ 
less I go and see; and if he didn’t know I would go and see, and 
would whip him if I found he hadn’t fed him, would he feed him? 
He d‘ let him starve. I’ve got as good niggers as anybody, but I never 
can depend on them; they will lie, and they will steal, and take ad¬ 
vantage of me in every way they dare. Of course they will, if they 
are slaves. But lying and stealing are not the worst of it. I’ve got a 
family of children, and I don’t like to have such degraded beings 
round my house while they are growing up. I know what the conse¬ 
quences are to children, of growing up among slaves.” 

I here told him that I was a Northern man, and asked if he could 
safely utter such sentiments among the people of this district, who 
bore the reputation of being among the most extreme and fanatical 
devotees of slavery. “I’ve been told a hundred times 1 should be 
killed if I were not more prudent in expressing my opinions, but, 
when it comes to killing. I’m as good as the next man, and they know 
it. I never came the worst out of a fight yet since I was a boy. I never 
am afraid to speak what I think to anybody. I don’t think I ever 
shall be.” 

“Are there many persons here who have as bad an opinion of 
slavery as you have?” 

“I reckon you never saw a conscientious man who had been 
brought up among slaves who did not think of it pretty much as I 
do—did you?” 

“Yes, I think I have, a good many.” 

“Ah, self-interest warps men’s minds wonderfully, but I don’t be¬ 
lieve there are many who don’t think so, sometimes—it’s impossible, 

I know, that they don’t.” 

Were there any others in this neighbourhood, I asked, who 
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avowedly hated slavery? He replied that there were a good many 
mechanics, all the mechanics he knew, who felt slavery to be a great 
curse to them, and who wanted to see it brought to an end in some 
way. The competition in which they were constantly made to feel 
thernsehes engaged with slave-labour was degrading to them, and 
they felt it to be so. He knenv a poor, hard-working man who was 
lately offered the services of three negroes for six years each if he 
would let them learn his trade, but he refused the proposal with 
indignation, saying he would starve before he helped a slave to be¬ 
come a mechanic.^ There was a good deal of talk now among them 
about getting laws passed to prevent the owners of slaves from 
having them taught trades, and to prohibit slave-mechanics from 
being hired out. He could go out to-morrow, he supposed, and in the 
course of a day get two hundred signatures to a paper alleging 
that slavery w^as a curse to the people of Mississippi, and praying 
the L('gislature to take measures to relieve them of it as soon as 
practicable. (The county contains three times as many slaves as 
whites.) 

He considered a coercive government of the negroes by the 
whites, forcing them to labour systematically, and restraining them 
from a reckless destruction of life and property, at present to be 
necessary. Of course, he did not think it wrong to hold slaves, and 
the profits of their labour were not more than enough to pay a man 
for looking after thein—not if he did his duty to them. ^Vhat was 
wrong, was making slavery so much worse than was necessary. Ne¬ 
groes would improve very rapidly, if they were allowed, in any con- 

1 At Wilniin^ton, North Carolina, on the night of the 27th of July (1857), 
the frame-work of a new building was destroyed by a number of persons, and 
a placard attached to the disjointed lumber, stating that a similar course would 
bo pursued in all cases, against edifices that should be erected by negro con¬ 
tractors or cariDcnters, by one of which class of men the house had been con¬ 
structed. There was a public meeting called a few days afterwards, to take this 
outrage into considiTation, which was numerously attended. Resolutions were 
adopted, denouncing the act, and the authorities were instructed to offer a 
suitable reward for the detection and conviction of the rioters. “The impression 
was coiive>'ed at tht* mec'ting,” says the Wilmington Herald, “that the act had 
been committed by members of an organized association, said to exist here, 
and to number some two hundred and fifty persons, and possibly more, who, 
as was alleged, to right what they considered a grievance in the matter of ne¬ 
gro competition with wdute labour, had adopted the illegal course of which the 
act in question was an illustration.” Proceedings of a similar significance had oc¬ 
curred at various points, especially in Virginia. 
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siderable measure, the ordinary incitements to improvement. He 
knew hosts of negroes who showed extraordinary talents, consider¬ 
ing their opportunities: there were a great many in this part of the 
country who could read and write, and calculate mentally as well 
as the general run of white men who had been to schools. There 

were Colonel-’s negroes, some fifty of them; he did not suppose 

there were any fifty more contented people in the world; they were 
not driven hard, and work was stopped three times a day for meals; 
they had plenty to eat, and good clothes; and through the whole 
year they had from Friday night to Monday morning to do what 
they liked with themselves. Saturdays, the men generally worked in 
their patches (private gardens), and the women washed and 
mended clothes. Sundays, they nearly all went to a Sabbath School 
which the mistress taught, and to meeting, but they were not obliged 
to go; they could come and go as they pleased all Saturday and 
Sunday; they were not looked after at all. Only on Monday morn¬ 
ing, if there should any one be missing, or any one should come to 
the field with ragged or dirty clothes, he would be whipped. He had 
often noticed how much more intelligent and sprightly these ne¬ 
groes all were than the common run; a great many of them had 
books and could read and write; and on Sundays they were smartly 
dressed, some of them better than he or his wife ever thought of 
dressing. These things were purchased with the money they made 
out of their patches, working Saturdays. 

There were two other large plantations near him, in both of 
which the negroes were turned out to work at half-past three every 
week-day morning—I might hear the bell ring for them—and fre¬ 
quently they were not stopped till nine o’clock at night, Saturday 
nights the same as any other. One of them belonged to a very re¬ 
ligious lady, and on Sunday mornings at half-past nine she had 
her bell rung for Sunday School, and after Sunday School they had 
a meeting, and after dinner another religious service. Every negro 
on the plantation was obliged to attend all these exercises, and if 
they were not dressed clean they were whipped. They were never 
allowed to go oflF the plantation, and if they were caught speaking 
to a negro from any other place, they were whipped. They could 
all of them repeat the catechism, he believed, but they were the 
dullest, and laziest, and most sorrowful looking negroes he ever saw. 

As a general rule, the condition of the slaves, as regards their 
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material comfort, had greatly improved within twenty years. He 
did not know that it had in other respects. It would not be a bit 
safer to turn them free to shift for themselves, than it would have 
been twenty years ago. Of this he was quite confident. Perhaps they 
were a little more intelligent, knew more, but they were not as 
capable of self-guidance, not as much accustomed to work and con¬ 
trive for themselves, as they used to be, when they were not fed 
and clothed nearly as well as now. 

Beyond the excessive labour required of them on some planta¬ 
tions, he did not think slaves were often treated with unnecessary 
cruelty. It was necessary to use the lash occasionally. Skives never 
really felt under any moral obligation to obey their masters. Faith¬ 
ful service was preached to them as a Christian duty, and they pre¬ 
tended to acknowledge it, but the fact was that they were obedient 
just so far as they saw that they must be to avoid punishment; and 
punishment was necessary, now and then, to maintain their faith in 
their master’s power. He had seventeen slaves, and he did not sup¬ 
pose that there had been a hundred strokes of the whip on his place 
for a year past. 

He asked if there were many Americans in Texas who were op¬ 
posed to slavery, and if they were free to express themselves. I said 
that the wealthy Americans there were all slaveholders themselves; 
that their influence all went to encourage the use of slave-labour, 
and render labour by whites disreputable. “But are there not a good 
many Northern men there?'’ he asked. The Northern men, I replied, 
were chiefly merchants or speculators, who had but one idea, which 
was to make money as fast as they could; and nearly all the little 
money there was in that country was in the hands of the largest 
slaveholders. 

If that was the way of things there, he said, there could not be 
much chance of its becoming a Free State. I thought the chances 
were against it, but if the Germans continued to flock into the coun¬ 
try, it would rapidly acquire all the characteristic features of a free- 
labour community, including an abundance and \^ariety of skilled 
labour, a home market for a variety of crops, denser settlements, and 
more numerous social, educational, and commercial conveniences. 
There would soon be a large body of small proprietors, not so 
wealthy that the stimulus to personal and active industry would 
have been lost, but yet able to indulge in a good many luxuries, to 
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found churches, schools, and railroads, and to attract thither trades¬ 
men, mechanics, professional men, and artists. Moreover, the labour¬ 
ers who were not landholders would be intimately blended with 
them in all their interests; the two classes not living dissociated from 
each other, as was the case generally at the South, but engaged in a 
constant fulfilment of reciprocal obligations. I told him that if such 
a character of society could once be firmly and extensively estab¬ 
lished before the country was partitioned out into these little inde¬ 
pendent negro kingdoms, which had existed from the beginning 
in every other part of the South, I did not think any laws would be 
necessary to prevent slavery. It might be a slave State, but it would 
be a free people. 

On coming from my room in the morning, my host met me with a 
hearty grasp of the hand. “I have slept very little with thinking of 
what you told me about western Texas. I think I shall have to go 
there. If we could get rid of slavery in this region, I believe we 
would soon be the most prosperous people in the world. What a 
disadvantage it must be to have your ground all frozen up, and to 
be obliged to fodder your cattle five months in the year, as you do 
at the North. I don’t see how you live. I think I should like to buy a 
small farm near some town where I could send my children to 
school—-a farm that I could take care of with one or two hired men. 
One thing I wanted to ask you, are the Germans learning English 
at all?” “Oh, yes; they teach the children English in their schools.” 
“And have they good schools?” “Wherever they have settled at all 
closely they have. At New Braunfels they employ American as well 
as German teachers, and instruction can be had in the classics, natu¬ 
ral history, and the higher mathematics.” “Upon my word, I think I 
must go there,” he replied. (Since then, as I hear, an educational 
institution of a high character, has been established by German 
influence in San Antonio, teachers in which are from Harvard.) 

When 1 left he mounted a horse and rode on with me some miles, 
saying he did not often find an intelligent man who liked to converse 
with him on the question of slavery. It seemed to him there was an 
epidemic insanity on the subject. It is unnecessary to state his views 
at length. They were precisely those which used to be common 
among all respectable men at the South. 

As we rode an old negro met and greeted us warmly. My com¬ 
panion hereupon observed that he had never uttered his sentiments 
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in the presence of a slave, but in some way all the slaves in the coun¬ 
try had, he tliought, been informed what they were, for they all 
looked to him as their spvvm] friend. When they got into trouble, 
they would olUui comc^ to him lor advice or assistance. This morning 
before 1 was up, a negro came to him from some miles distant, who 
had been working lor a white man on Sundays till he owed him three 
dollars, which, now that the negro wanted it, he said he could not 
pay. H(? had given the negro the three dollars, for he thought he 
could manage to get it from the white man. 

He confirmed an impression 1 had begun to get of the purely 
dramatic character of what passed for religion with most of the 
slaves. One of hi‘^ slaves was a preacher, and a favourite among 
them. He sometimes went to plantations twenty miles away—even 
further—on a Sunday, to preacli a funeral sermon, making journeys 
of fifty miles a dav on foot. After the sermon, a hat would be passed 
round, and he sometimes brought home as much as ten dollars. He 
was a notable pedestrian; and once when he had committed some 
abominable crime for which he knew he would have to be punished, 
and had run awav, he (Mr. Watson) rode after him almost im¬ 
mediately, often got in sight of him, but did not overtake him until 
the second day, when starting early in the morning he overhauled 
him crossing a broad, smooth field. When the runaway parson saw 
that he could not escape, he jumped up into a tree and called out to 
him, with a cheerful voice, “I gin ye a good run dis time, didn’t I, 
massa?” He was the most ra.scally negro, the worst liar, thief, and 
adulterer on his place. Indeed, when he was preaching, he always 
made a strong point of his own sinfulness, and would weep and 
bellow about it like a bull of Bashan, till he got a whole camp meet¬ 
ing into convulsions. 

The night after leaving Mr. Watson’s I was kindly received by a 
tradesman, who took me, after closing his shop, to his mothers 
house, a log cabin, but more comfortable than many more pre¬ 
tentious residences at which I passed a night on this journey. For 
the first time in many months tea was offered me. It was coarse 
Bohea, sweetened with honey, which was stirred into the tea as it 
boiled in a kettle over the fire, by the old lady herself, whose especial 
luxury it seemed to b(\ She asked me if folks ever drank tea at the 
North, and when I spoke of green tea said she had never heard of 
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that kind of tea before. They owned a number of slaves, but the 
young man looked after my horse himself. Tliere was a good assort¬ 
ment of books and newspapers at this house, and the people were 
quite intelligent and very amiable. 

The next day, I passed a number of small Indian farms, very badly 
cultivated—the corn nearly concealed by weeds. The soil became 
poorer than before, .and the cabins of poor people more frequent. I 
counted about ten plantations, or negro-cultivated farms, in twenty 
miles. A planter, at whose house I called after sunset, said it was 
not convenient for him to accommodate me, and I was obliged to 
ride until it was quite dark. The next house at which I arrived was 
one of the commonest sort of cabins. I had passed twenty like it 
during the day, and I thought I would take the opportunity to get 
an interior knowledge of them. The fact that a horse and waggon 
were kept, and that a considerable area of land in the rear of the 
cabin was planted with cotton, showed that the family were by no 
means of the lowest class, yet, as they were not able even to hire a 
slave, they may be considered to represent very favourably, I be¬ 
lieve, the condition of the poor whites of the plantation districts. 
The whites of the county, I observe, by the census, are three to one 
of the slaves; in the nearest adjoining county, the proportion is re¬ 
versed; and within a few miles the soil was richer, and large planta¬ 
tions occurred. 

It was raining, and nearly nine o’clock. The door of the cabin 
was open, and I rode up and conversed with the occupant as he 
stood within. He said that he was not in the habit of taking in travel¬ 
lers, and his wife was about sick, but if I was a mind to put up with 
common fare, he didn’t care. Grateful, I dismounted and took the 
seat he had vacated by the fire, while he led away my horse to an 
open shed in the rear—his own horse ranging at large, when not in 
use, during the summer. 

The house was all comprised in a single room, twenty-eight by 
twenty-five feet in area, and open to the roof above. There was a 
large fireplace at one end and a door on each side—no windows at 
aU. Two bedsteads, a spinning-wheel, a packing-case, which served 
as a bureau, a cupboard, made of rough hewn slabs, two or three 
deer-skin seated chairs, a Connecticut clock, and a large poster of 
Jayne’s patent medicines, constituted all the visible furniture, either 
useful or ornamental in purpose. A little girl, immediately, without 
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having had any directions to do so, got a frying-pan and a chunk 
of bacon from the cupboard, and cutting slices from the latter, set 
it frying for my supper. The woman of the house sat sulkily in a chair 
tilted back and leaning against the logs, spitting occasionally at 
the fire, but took no notice of me, barely nodding when I saluted 
her. A baby lay crying on the floor. I quieted it and amused it 
with my watch till the little girl, having made “coffee” and put 

a piece of corn-bread on the table with the bacon, took charge 
of it. 

I hoped the woman was not very ill. 

“Got the headache right bad,” she answered. “Have the headache 
a heap, I do. Knew I should have it to-night. Been cuttin’ brush in 
the cotton this arternoon. Knew’t would bring on my headache. 
Told him so when I begun.” 

As soon as I had finished my supper and fed Jude, the little girl 
put the fragments and the dishes in the cupboard, shoved the table 
into a corner, and dragged a quantity of quilts from one of the bed¬ 
steads, which she spread upon the floor, and presently crawled 
among them out of sight for the night. The woman picked up the 
child—which, though still a suckling, she said was twenty-two 
months old—and nursed it, retaking her old position. The man sat 
with me by the fire, his back towards her. The baby having fallen 
asleep was laid away somewhere, and the woman dragged off 
another lot of quilts from the beds, spreading them upon the floor. 
Then taking a deep tin pan, she filled it with alternate layers of 
corn-cobs and hot embers from the fire. This she placed upon a large 
block, which was evidently used habitually for the purpose, in the 
centre of the cabin. A furious smoke arose from it, and we soon be¬ 
gan to cough. “Most too much smoke,” observed the man. “Hope 
’twill drive out all the gnats, then,” replied the woman. (There is a 
very minute flying insect here, the bite of which is excessively 
sharp.) 

The woman suddenly dropped off her outer garment and stepped 
from the midst of its folds, in her petticoat; then, taking the baby 
from the place where she had deposited it, lay down and covered 
herself with the quilts upon the floor. The man told me that I could 
take the bed which remained on one of the bedsteads, and kicking 
off his shoes only, rolled himself into a blanket by the side of his 
wife. I ventured to take off my cravat and stockings, as well as my 
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boots, but abnost immediately put my stockings on again, drawing 
their tops over my pantaloons. The advantage of this arrangement 
was that, although my face, eyes, ears, neck, and hands, were im¬ 
mediately attacked, the vermin did not reach my legs for two or 
three hours. Just after the clock struck two, I distinctly heard the 
man and the woman, and the girl and the dog scratching, and the 
horse out in the shed stamping and gnawing himself. Soon after¬ 
ward the man exclaimed, “Good God Almighty—mighty! mighty! 
mighty!” and jumping up pulled off one of his stockings, shook it, 
scratched his foot vehemently, put on the stocking, and lay down 
again with a groan. The two doors were open, and through the logs 
and the openings in the roof, I saw the clouds divide and the moon 
and stars reveal themselves. The woman, after having been nearly 
smothered by the smoke from the pan which she had originally 
placed close to her own pillow, rose and placed it on the sill of the 
windward door, where it burned feebly and smoked lustily, like 
an altar to the Lares, all night. Fortunately the cabin was so open 
that it gave us little annoyance, while it seemed to answer the pur¬ 
pose of keeping all flying insects at a distance. 

When, on rising in the morning, I said that 1 would like to wash 
my face, water was given me for the purpose in an earthen pie-dish. 
Just as breakfast, which was of exactly the same materials as my 
supper, was ready, rain began to fall, presently in such a smart 
shower as to put the fire out and compel us to move the table under 
the least leaky part of the roof. 

At breakfast occured the following conversation;— 

“Are there many niggers in New York?” 

“Very few.” 

“How do you get your work done?” 

“There are many Irish and German people constantly coming 
there who are glad to get work to do.” 

“Oh, and you have them for slaves?*' 

“They want money and are willing to work for it. A great many 
American-bom work for wages, too.” 

“What do you have to pay?” 

“Ten or twelve dollars a month.” 

“There was a heap of Irishmen to work on the railroad; they was 
paid a dollar a day; there was a good many Americans, too, but 
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mostly they had little carts and mules, and hauled dirt and sich like. 
They was paid twenty-five or thirty dollars a month and found.” 

“What did they find them?” 

Oh, blanket and shoes, 1 expect; they put up kind o’ tents like 
for ’em to sleep in altogether.” 

“What food did they find them?’’ 

“Oh, common food; bacon and meal.” 

“What do they gcTierally give the niggtns on the plantations 
here?” 

“A peck of meal and three pound of bacon is what they call 
’lowanci!, in general, 1 btilieve. It takes a heap o’ meat on a big 
plantation. 1 was on one of William R. King’s plantations over in 
Alabainy, where there was about fifty niggers, one Sunday last sum¬ 
mer, and I see 'em weighin’ outen the meat. Tell you, it took a 
powerful heai) on it. They had an old nigger to weigh it out, and 
he warn’t no ways partickler about the weight. He just took and 
chopped it off, middlins, in chunks, and he’d throw them into the 
scales, and if a piece weiglu'd a pound or two over he wouldn’t 
mind it; he never took none back. Ain’t niggers all-fired sassy at the 
North?” 

“No, not particularly.” 

“Ain’t they all free, there? I hearn so.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, how do they get along when they s free?” 

“I never have seen a great many, to know their circumstances 
very well. Right about where I live they seem to me to live quite 
comfortably; more so than the niggers on these big plantations do, 
I should think.” 

“Oh, they have a mighty hard time on the big plantations. I ’d 
ruther be dead than to be a nigger on one of these big plantations.” 

“Why, I thought they were pretty well taken care of on them.” 

The man and his wife both looked at me as if surprised, and 
smiled. 

“Why, they are well fed, are they not?” 

“Oh, but they work ’em so hard. My God, sir, in pickin’ time on 
these plantations they start ’em to work ’fore light, and they don’t 
give ’em time to eat.” 

“I supposed they generally gave them an hour or two at noon.” 
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“No, sir; they just cany a piece of bread and meat in their pockets 
and they eat it when tliey can, standin' up. They have a hard life 
on't, that s a fact. I reckon you can get along about as well with- 
outen slaves as with ’em, can’t you, in New York?” 

“In New York there is not nearly so large a proportion of very 
rich men as here. There are very few people who farm over three 
hundred acres, and the greater number—nineteen out of twenty, 
I suppose—work themselves with the hands they employ. Yes, I 
think it’s better than it is here, for all concerned, a great deal. Folks 
that can’t afford to buy niggers get along a great deal better in the 
Free States, I think; and I guess that those who could afford to have 
niggers get along better without them.” 

“I no doubt that’s so. I wish there warn’t no niggers here. They 
are a great cuss to this country, I expect. But ’twouldn’t do to free 
’em; that wouldn’t do nohow!” 

“Are there many people here who think slavery a curse to the 
country?” 

“Oh, yes, a great many. I reckon the majority would be right glad 
if we could get rid of the niggers. But it wouldn’t never do to free 
’em and leave ’em here. I don’t know anybody, hardly, in favour of 
that. Make ’em free and leave ’em here and they’d steal everything 
we made. Nobody couldn’t live here then.” 

These views of slavery seem to be universal among people of this 
class. They were repeated to me at least a dozen times. 

“Where I used to live [Alabama], I remember when I was a boy- 
must ha’ been about twenty years ago—folks was dreadful frightened 
about the niggers. I remember they built pens in the woods where 
they could hide, and Christmas time they went and got into the 
pens, ’fraid the niggers was risin’.” 

“I remember the same time where we was in South Carolina,” 
said his wife; “we had all our things put up in bags, so we could 
tote ’em, if we heerd they was cornin’ our way.” 

They did not suppose the niggers ever thought of rising now, but 
could give no better reason for not supposing so than that “every¬ 
body said there warn’t no danger on’t now.” 

Hereabouts the plantations were generally small, ten to twenty 
negroes on each; sometimes thirty or forty. Where he used to live 
they were big ones—forty or fifty, sometimes a hundred on each. He 
had lived here ten years. I could not make out why he had not ac- 
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curnulfttcd wcdltli, so sitirII r fRmily Rnd siicli Rn inexpensive style 
of living RS he hRd. He generally pknted tv^enty to thirty acres, he 
said; this year he had sixteen in cotton and about ten, he thought, 
in coni. Decently cultivated, this planting should have produced 
him five hundred dollars worth of cotton, besides supplying him 
with bread and bacon-his chief expense, apparently. 1 suggested 
that this was a very large planting for his little family; he would 
need some help in picking time. He ought to have some now, he 
said; grass and bushes were all overgrowing him; he had to work 
just like a nigger; this durnation rain would just make the weeds 
jump, and he didn't expect he should have any cotton at all. There 
warn’t much use in a man's trying to get along by himself; every¬ 
thing seemed to set in agin him. He’d been trying to hire somebody, 
but he couldn’t, and his wife was a sickly kind of a woman. 

His wife reckoned he might hire some help if he’d look round 
sharp. 

My horse and dog were as well cared for as possible, and a “snack” 
of bacon and corn-bread was offered me for noon, which has been 
unusual in Mississippi. When I asked what I should pay, the man 
hesitated and said he reckoned what I had had, wasn’t worth much 
of anything; he was sorry he could not have accommodated me 
better. I offered him a dollar, for which he thanked me warmly. It 
is the first instance of hesitation in charging for a lodging which I 
have met with from a stranger at the South. 

Northern Alabama, June ISf/i.—I have to-day reached a more 
distinctly hilly country—somewhat rocky and rugged, but with in¬ 
viting dells. The soil is sandy and less frequently fertile; cotton-fields 
are seen only at long intervals, the crops on the small proportion of 
cultivated land being chiefly com and oats. I notice also that white 
men are more commonly at work in the fields than negroes, and this 
as well in the cultivation of cotton as of corn. 

The larger number of the dwellings are rude log huts, of only one 
room, and that unwholesomely crowded. I saw in and about one of 
them, not more than fifteen feet square, five grown persons, and as 
many children. Occasionally, however, the monotony of these huts 
is agreeably varied by neat, white, frame houses. At one such, I 
dined to-day, and was comfortably entertained. The owner held a 
number of slaves, but made no cotton. He owned a saw mill, was 
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. i),^„rhoocl and had been in the Legis- 

postmaster of the uClghhourhOO^^- h 

I ei.sJvcci liiin why the ciipitiil hud hcoil c/ltlll^cc/ /lOlil TllS(?<iIoOScl 
to Montgomery. lie did not know. “Because Montgomery is inon^ 
central and easy of access, probably,” I sugg('sted. “No, I don t 
think that had anything to do with it.'’ “Is Tuscaloosa an unliealthy 
place?” “No, sir; hi'althier tlian Montgomery, I reckon." “Was it tlien 
simply because the people of the? southern districts were stronger, 
and used their power to make the capital more convenient of acc(\ss 
to themselves?” “W(dl, no, I don’t think that was it, exactly. The 


fact is, sir, tlie people here are not like you Northern pc'opk'; they 
don’t reason out ev erything so. They are fond of change, and they 
got tired of Tuscaloosa; the Montgomery folks wanted it there and 
offered to pay for moving it, so they let ’em hav e it; ’twas just for a 
change.” “If there really was no better reason, was it not rather 
wasteful to giv^e up all the public buildings at Tuscaloosa?" “Oh, 
the Montgomery people wanted it so bad they promised to pay for 
building a new State House; so it did not cost anything.” 

Quite on a par with the economics of Southern commercial con¬ 
ventions. 


I passed the night at the second framed house that I saw during 
the day, stopping early in order to avail myself of its promise of com¬ 
fort. It was attractively situated on a hill-top, with a peach orchaixl 
near it. The proprietor owned a dozen sUwes, and “made cotton,” 
he said, “with other crops.” He had somt^ of his neigliboiirs at tea 
and at breakfast; sociable, kindly people, satisfied with themselves 
and their circumstances, which I judged from theur convxTsation had 
been recently improving. One coming in, remarked that he had dis¬ 
charged a white labourer whom he had employed for some time 
past; the others congratulated him on being “slu^t” of him; all seemed 
to have noticed him as a bad, lazy man; he had often been seen 
lounging in the field, rapping the negroes with his hoe if they didn’t 
work to suit him. “He was about the meanest white man I ever see,” 


said a woman; “he was a heap meaner ’n niggers. I reckon niggers 
would come somewhere between white folks and such as he.” “The 


first thing I tell a man,” said another, “when I hire him, is, ‘if there’s 
any whippin’ to be done on this place I want to do it myself.’ If I 
saw a man rappin’ my niggers with a hoe-handle, as I see him, 
dumed if I wouldn’t rap him—the lazy whelp.” 
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One of the negroes complimented my horse. “Dar’s a heap of 

genus in dat yar boss’s headl” The proprietor looked after the feed- 
ing himself. 

These people were extremely kind; inquiring with the simplest 
good feeling about my domestic relations and the purpose of my 
journey. When 1 left, one of them walked a quarter of a mile to 
make sure that I went upon the right road. The charge for enter¬ 
tainment, though it was unusually good, was a quarter of a dollar 
less than I have paid before, which I mention, not as Mr. De Bow 
would suppose,^ out of gratitude for the moderation, but as an in¬ 
dication of the habits of the people, showing, as it may, either closer 
calculation, or that the district grows its own supplies, and can 
furnish food cheaper than those in which attention is more ex¬ 
clusively given to cotton. 

June The country continues hilly, and is well populated by 

farmers, living in log huts, while every mile or two, on the more 
level and fertile land, there is a larger farm, with ten or twenty 
negroes at work. A few whites are usually working near them, in 
the same field, generally ploughing while the negroes hoe. 

About noon, my attention was attracted towards a person upon a 
ledge, a little above the road, who was throwing up earth and stone 
with a shovel. I stopped to see what the purpose of this work might 
be, and perceived that the shoveller was a woman, who, presently 
discovering me, stopped and called to others behind her, and im¬ 
mediately a stout girl and two younger children, with a man, came 
to the edge and looked at me. The woman was bareheaded, and 
otherwise half-naked, as perhaps needed to be, for her work would 
have been thought hard by our stoutest labourers, and it was the 
hottest weather of the summer, in the latitude of Charleston, and 
on a hill-side in the full face of the noon sun. I pushed my horse up 
the hill until I reached them, when another man appeared, and in 
answer to my inquiries told me that they were getting out iron ore. 
One was picking in a vein, having excavated a short adit; the other 
man picked looser ore exterior to the vein. The women and children 
shovelled out the ore and piled it on kilns of timber, where they 
roasted it to make it crumble. It was then carted to a forge, and they 
were paid for it by the load. They were all clothed very meanly and 
2 See De Bow’s Review, for August, 1857, p. 117. 
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scantily. The women worked, so far as I could see, as hard as the 
men. The children, too, even to the youngest—a boy of eight or 
ten—were carrying large lumps of ore, and heaving them into the 
kiln, and shovelUng the finer into a screen to separate the earth 
from it. 

Immediately after leaving them I found a good spot for nooning. 
I roped my horse out to graze, and spread my blanket in a deep 
shade. I noticed that the noise of their work had ceased, and about 
fifteen minutes iifterwards, Jude suddenly barking, I saw one of the 
men peering at me through the trees, several rods distant. I called 
to him to come up. He approached rather slowly and timidly, ex¬ 
amined the rope with which my horse was fastened, eyed me vigi¬ 
lantly, and at length asked if I was resting myself. I replied that I 
was; and he said that he did not know but I might be sick, and had 
come to see me. I thanked him, and offered him a seat upon my 
blanket, which he declined. Presently he took up a newspaper that 
I had been reading, looked at it for a moment, then he told me he 
couldn’t read. “Folks don’t care much for edication round here; it 
would be better for ’em, I expect, if they did.” He began then to 
question me closely about my circumstances—where I came from, 
whither I was going, etc. 

When his curiosity was partially appeased he suddenly laughed 
in a silly manner, and said that the people he had been working 
with had watched me after I left them; they saw me ride up the 
hill and stop, ride on again, and finally take off my saddle, turn my 
horse loose and tote my saddle away, and they were much fright¬ 
ened, thinking I must be crazy at least. When he started to come 
toward me they told him he wouldn’t dare to go to me, but he saw 
how it was, well enough—I was just resting myself. 

“If I should run down hill now,” said he, “they’d start right off and 
wouldn’t stop for ten mile, reckoning you was arter me. That would 
be fun; oh, we have some good fun here sometimes with these green 
folks. There’s an amazin’ ignorant set round here.” 

I asked if they were foreigners. 

“Oh, no; they are common, no account people; they used to live 
over the hill, here; they come right nigh starvin’ thar, I expect.” 

They had not been able to get any work to do, and had been 
“powerful poor,” until he got them to come here. They had taken 
an old cabin, worked with him, and were doing right well now. He 
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didn’t let them work in the vein—he kept that for himself—but they 
worked all around, and some days they made a dollar and a half— 
the man, woman, and children together. They had one other girl, 
but she had to stay at home to take care of the baby and keep cattle 
and hogs out of their “gardien.” He had known the woman when 
she was a girl; “she was always a good one to work. She’d got a 
voice like a bull, and she was as smart as a wild cat; but the man 
warn’t no account.” 

He had himself followed this business (mining) since he was a 
young man, and could earn three dollars a day by it if he tried; he 
had a large family and owned a small farm: never laid up anything, 
always kept himself a little in debt at the store. 

He asked if I had not found the people “more friendly like” up in 
this country to what they were down below, and assured me that I 
would find them grow more friendly as I went further North, so at 
least he had heard, and he knew where he first came from (Tennes¬ 
see ) the people were more friendly than they were here. “The richer 
a man is,” he continued, pursuing a natural association of ideas, “and 
the more niggers he’s got, the poorer he seems to live. If you want to 
fare well in this country you stop to poor folks’ housen; they try 
to enjoy what they’ve got, while they ken, but these yer big planters 
they don’ care for nothing but to save. Now, I never calculate to 
save anything; I tell my wife I work hard, and I mean to enjoy what 
I earn as fast as it comes.” 

Sometimes he “took up bee-huntin’ for a spell,” and made money 
by collecting wild honey. He described his manner of finding the 
hives and securing the honey, and, with a hushed voice, told me 
a “secret,” which was, that if you carried three leaves, each of a 
diflFerent tree (?) in your hand, there was never a bee would dare 
to sting you. 

I asked about his children. He had one grown-up son, who was 
doing very well; he was hired by the gentleman who owned the 
forge, to cart ore. He had nothing to do but to drive a team; he 
didn’t have to load, and he had a nigger to take care of the horses 
when his day’s teaming was done. 

His wages were seven dollars a month, and board for himself 
and wife. They ate at the same table with the gentleman, and had 
good living, besides having something out of the store, “tobacco and 
so on—tobacco for both on ’em, and two people uses a good deal of 
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tobacco you know; so that’s pretty good wages—seven dollars a 
month besides their keep and tobacco.” Irishmen, he informed me, 
had been employed occasionally at the forge. “They do well at first, 
only they is apt to get into fights all the time; but after they’ve been 
here a year or two, they get to feel so independent and keerless-like, 
you can’t get along with ’em.” He remained about half an hour, and 
not till he returned did I hear again the noise of picking and shovel¬ 
ling, and cutting timber. 

At tile forges, I was told, slave labour is mainly employed—the 
slaves being owned by the proprietors of the forges. 

I spent that night at a large inn in a village. In the morning as I 
sat waiting in my room, a boy opened the door. Without looking up 
I asked, “Well?” 

“I didn’t say nuthin’, sar,” with a great grin. 

"What are you waiting there for?” “Please, massa, I b’leve you’s 
owin’ me suthin’, sar.” “Owing you something? What do you mean?” 
“For drying yer clothes for yer, sar, last night.” I had ordered him 
immediately after tea to go up stairs and get my clothes, which had 
been drenched in a shower, and hang them by the kitchen fire, that 
they might be dry if I should wish to leave early in the morning. 
When I went to my bedroom at nine o’clock I found the clothes 
where I had left them. I went down and reported it to the land¬ 
lord, who directly sent the boy for them. In the morning, when I got 
them again I found they were not dry except where they were 
biuTied. I told him to be gone; but with the door half open, he stood 
putting in his head, bowing and grinning. “Please, sar, massa sent 
me out of an errand, and I was afeard you would be gone before I 
got back; dat’s the reason why I mention it, sar; dat’s all, sar; I hope 
you’ll skuse me, sar.” 

During the afternoon I rode on through a valley, narrow and 
apparently fertile, but the crops indifferent. The general social 
characteristics were the same that I met with yesterday. 

At night I stopped at a large house having an unusual number 
of negro cabins and stables about it. The proprietor, a hearty old 
farmer, boasted much of his pack of hounds, saying they had pulled 
down five deer before he had had a shot at them. He was much in¬ 
terested to hear about Texas, the Indians and the game. He reck¬ 
oned there was “a heap of big varmint out thar.” 
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His crop of cotton did not average two bales to the hand, and com 
not twenty bushels to the acre. 

He amused me much with a humorous account of an oyster supper 
to which he had been invited in town, and his attempts to eat the 
“nasty things” without appearing disconcerted before the ladies. 

An old negro took my horse when I arrived, and half an hour 
afterward, came to me and asked if I wanted to see him fed. As we 
walked toward the stables, he told me that he always took care not 
to forget gentlemen’s bosses, and to treat them well; “then,” he said, 
bowing and with emphasis, “they looks out and don’t forget to treat 
me well.” 

The same negro was called to serve me as a candlestick at bed¬ 
time. He held the candle till I got into bed. As he retired I closed my 
eyes, but directly afterward, perceiving the hght return, I opened 
them. Uncle Abram was bending over me, holding the candle, 
grinning with his toothless gums, winking and shaking his head in a 
most mysterious manner. 

“Hush! massa,” he whispered. ‘Tou hain’t got something to drink, 
in dem saddle-bags, has you, sar?” 

The farmer told me something about “nigger dogs”; they didn’t 
use foxhounds, but bloodhounds—not pure, he thought, but a cross 
of the Spanish bloodhound with the common hounds, or curs. There 
were many men, he said, in the country below here, who made a 
business of nigger-hunting, and they had their horses trained, as 
well as the dogs, to go over any common fence, or if they couldn’t 
leap it, to break it down. Dogs were trained, when pups, to follow a 
nigger—not allowed to catch one, however, unless they were quite 
young, so that they couldn’t hurt him much, and they were always 
taught to hate a negro, never being permitted to see one except to 
be put in chase of him. He believed that only two of a pack were 
kept kenneled all the time—these were old, keen ones, who led the 
rest when they were out; they were always kept coupled together 
with a chain, except when trailing. He had seen a pack of thirteen 
who would follow a trail two days and a half old, if rain had not 
fallen in the mean time. When it rained immediately after a negro 
got ofiF, they had to scour the country where they supposed he might 
be, till they scented him. 

When hard pushed, a negro always took to a tree; sometimes, 
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however, they would catch him in an open field. When this was the 

case the hunter called off the dogs as soon as he could, unless the 
negro fought—“that generally makes ’em mad (the hunters), and 
they’ll let ’em tear him a spell. The owners don't mind having them 
kind o’ niggers tore a good deal; runaways ain’t much account no¬ 
how, and it makes the rest more afraid to run away, when they see 
how they are sarved.” If they caught the runaway within two or 
three days, they got frorn $10 to $20; if it took a longer time, they 
were paid more than that; sometimes $200. Tliey asked their own 
price; if an owner should think it exorbitant, he supposed, he said 
in reply to an inquiry, they’d turn the nigger loose, order him to 
make off, and tell his master to catch his own niggers. 

Sundatj.—I rode on, during the cool of the morning, about eight 
miles, and stopped for the day, at a house pleasantly situated by a 
small stream, among wooded hills. During the forenoon, seven men 
and three women, with their children, gathered at the house. All 
of them, I concluded, were non-slaveholders, as was our host him¬ 
self; though, as one told me, “with his five boys he makes a heap 

more crop than Mrs.-, who’s got forty niggers.” “How is that?” 

“Well, she’s a woman, and she can’t make the niggers work; she 
won’t have a overseer, and niggers won’t work, you know, unless 
there’s somebody to drive ’em.” 

Our host, when I arrived, had just been pulling weeds out of his 
potato patch, which he mentioned as an apology for not being a 
little clean, like the rest. 

Besides the company I have mentioned, and the large family of 
the house, there was another traveller and myself to dinner, and 
three bountiful tables were spread, one after another. 

The traveller was said to be a Methodi.st preacher, but gave no 
indication of it, except that he said grace before meat, and used the 
Hebrew word for Sunday. He was, however, a man of superior 
intelligence to the others, who were ignorant and stupid, though 
friendly and communicative. He asked me “what a good nigger 
man could be bought for in New York”; he didn’t seem surprised, or 
make any further inquiry, when I told him we had no slaves there. 
Some asked me much about crops, and when I told them that my 
crops of wheat for six years had averaged twenty-eight bushels, and 
that I had once reaped forty from a single acre, they were amazed 
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beyond expression, and anxious to know how I “put it in.” I de¬ 
scribed the process minutely, which astonished them still more; and 
one man said he had often thought they might get more wheat if 
they put it in differently; he had thought that perhaps more wheat 
would grow if more seed were sown, but he never tried it. The gen¬ 
eral practice, they told me, was to sow wheat on ground from which 
they had taken maize, without removing the maize stumps, or 
ploughing it at all; they sowed three pecks of wheat to the acre, and 
then ploughed it in—that was all. They used the cradle, but had 
never heard of reaping machines; the crop was from five to ten bush¬ 
els an acre; ten bushels was extraordinary, six was not thought bad. 
Of cotton, the ordinary crop was five hundred pounds to the acre, or 
from one to two bales to a hand. Of maize, usually from ten to 
twenty bushels to the acre; last year not over ten; this year they 
thought it would be twenty-five on the best land. 

The general admiration of Jude brought up the topic of negro 
dogs again, and the clergyman told a story of a man who hunted 
niggers near where he lived. He was out once with another man, 
when after a long search, they found the dogs barking up a big 
cottonwood tree. They examined the tree closely without finding 
any negro, and concluded that the dogs must have been foiled, and 

they were about to go away, when Mr.-, from some distance off, 

thought he saw a negro’s leg very high up in the tree, where the 
leaves and moss were thick enough to hide a man lying on the top 
of a limb with his feet against the trunk. He called out, as if he really 
saw a man, telling him to come down, but nothing stirred. He sent 
for an axe, and called out again, saying he would cut the tree to 
the ground if he didn’t come down. There was no reply. He then 
cut half through the tree on one side, and was beginning on the 
other, when the negro halloed out that if he would stop he would 
come down. He stopped cutting, and the negro descended to the 
lowest limb, which was still far from the ground, and asked the 
hunter to take away his dogs, and promise they .shouldn’t tear him. 
But the hunter swore he’d make no conditions with him after hav¬ 
ing been made to cut the tree almost down. 

The negro said no more, but retained his position until the tree 
was nearly cut in two. When it began to totter, he slid down the 
trunk, the dogs springing upon him as soon as he was within their 
reach. He fought them hard, and got hold of one by the ear; that 
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made them fiercer, and they tore him till the hunter was afraid they’d 
kill him, and stopped them. 

^‘Are dogs allowed to tear the negroes when they catch them? 

**When the hunters come up they always call them ofF, unless the 
nigger fights. If the nigger fights ^em that makes ein mad, and 
they let "em tear him good,” said the clergyman. 

There were two or three young women present, and the young 
men were sparking with them in the house, sitting on the beds for 
want of sofas, the chairs being all in use outside; the rest of the 
company sat on the gallery most of the time, but there was little 
conversation. It was twice remarked to me, “Sunday s a dull day- 
nothing to do.” 

As the Methodist and I were reading after dinner, I noticed that 
two or three were persuading the others to go with them some¬ 
where, and I asked where they purposed to go. They said they 
wanted to go over the mountain to hunt a bull. 

“To shoot him?” 

“Oh, no, it s a working bull; they got his mate yesterday. There 
ain't but one pair of cattle in this neighbourhood, and they do all 
the hauling for nine families.” They belonged, together with their 
waggon, to one man, and the rest borrowed of him. They wanted 
them this week to cart in their oats. The stray bull was driven in to¬ 
ward night, yoked with another to a waggon, and one of the women, 
with her family, got into the waggon and was carried home. The 
bulls were fractious and had to be led by one man, while another 
urged them forward with a cudgel. 

Last night by the way a neighbour came into the house of Uncle 
Abram's master, and in the course of conversation about crops, said 
that on Sunday he went over to John Brown's to get him to come out 
and help him at his harvesting. He found four others there for the 
same purpose, but John said he didn't feel well, and he reckoned 
he couldn't work. He offered him a dollar and a half a day to cradle 
for him; but when he tried to persuade him, John spoke out plainly 
and said, “he'd be d—d if he was going to work anyhow”; so he said 
to the others, “Come, boys, we may as well go; you can't make a 
lazy man work when he's determined he won’t.” He supposed that 
remark made him mad, for on Thursday John came running across 
his cotton patch, where he was ploughing. He didn't speak a word 
to him, but cut along over to his neighbour's house, and told him that 
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he had shot two deer, and wanted his hounds to catch ’em, promis¬ 
ing to give him half the venison if he succeeded. He did catch one of 
them, and kept his promise. 

Tliis man Brown, they told me, had a large family, and lived in a 
little cabin on the mountain. He pretended to plant a corn patch, 
but he never worked it, and didn’t make any corn. They reckoned 
he lived pretty much on what corn and hogs he could steal, and on 
game. The children were described as pitiably “scrawny,” half- 
starved little wretches. Last summer his wife had come to one of 
them, saying they had no corn, and she wanted to pick cotton to 
earn some. He had '?t her go in with the niggers and pick. She kept 
at it for two days, and took her pay in corn. Afterward he saw her 
little boy “toting” it to the mill to be ground—much too heavy a 
load for him. 

I asked if there were many such vagabonds. 

“Yes, a great many on the mountain, and they make a heap of 
trouble. There is a law by which they might be taken up [if it could 
be proved that they have no Visible means of support'] and made 
to work to support their families; but the law is never used.” 

Speaking of another man, one said: “He’ll be here to breakfast, at 

your house to dinner, and at Dr.-’s to supper, leaving his family 

to live as best they can.” They “reckoned” he got most of his living 
in that wav, while his family had to get theirs by stealing. He never 
did any work except hunting, and they “reckoned'’ he killed about 
as many shoats and yearlings as deer and turkeys. 

They said that this sort of people were not often intemperate; 
they had no money to buy liquor with; now and then, when they’d 
sold some game or done a little work to raise money, they’d ha\^e a 
spree; but they were more apt to gamble it oJE or spend it for fine 
clothes and things to trick out their wives. 

June -. To-day, I am passing through a valley of thin, sandy 

soil, thickly populated by poor farmers. Negroes are rare, but occa¬ 
sionally neat, new houses, with other improvements, show the in¬ 
creasing prosperity of the district. The majority of dwellings are 
small log cabins of one room, with another separate cabin for a 
kitchen; each house has a well, and a garden inclosed with palings. 
Cows, goats, mules and swine, fowls and doves are abundant. The 
people are more social than those of the lower country, falling read- 
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ily into friendly conversation with a traveller. They are very ig¬ 
norant; the agriculture is wretched and the work hard. I have seen 
three white women hoeing field crops to-day. A spinning-wheel is 
heard in every house, and frequently a loom is clanging in the gal¬ 
lery, always worked by women; every one wears homespun. The 
negroes have much more individual freedom than in the rich cotton 
country, and are not unfrequently heard singing or whistling at 
their work. 

Tennessee, June 29t/i.—At nightfall I entered a broader and more 
populous valley than 1 had seen before during the day, but for some 
time there were only small single room log cabins, at which I was 
loath to apply for lodging. At length I reached a large and substan¬ 
tial log house with negro cabins. The master sat in the stoop. I asked 
if he could accommodate me. 

“What do you want?” 

“Something to eat for myself and horse, and room to sleep under 
your roof.” 

“The wust on’t is,” he said, getting up and coming toward me, 
“we haven’t got much for your horse.” 

“You’ve got com, I suppose.” 

“No, hain’t got no corn but a little that we want for ourselves, 
only just enough to bread us till corn comes again.” 

“Well, you have oats?” 

“Hain’t got an oat.” 

“Haven’t you hay?” 

“No.” 

“Then I must go further, for my horse can’t travel on fodder.” 
“Hain’t got nary fodder nuther.” 

Fortunately I did not have to go much further before I came to 
the best house I had seen during the day, a large, neat, white house, 
with negro shanties, and an open log cabin in the front yard. A stout, 
elderly, fine-looking woman, in a cool white muslin dress, sat upon 
the gallery, fanning herself. Two little negroes had just brought a 
pail of fresh water, and she was drinking of it with a gourd, as I 
came to the gate. I asked if it would be convenient for her to ac¬ 
commodate me for the night, doubtingly, for I had learned to dis¬ 
trust the accommodations of the wealthy slaveholders. 
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“Oh yes, get down; fasten your horse there, and the niggers will 
take care of him when they come from their work. Come up here 
and take a seat.” 

I brought in my saddle-bags. 

“Bring them in here, into the parlour,” she said, “where theyll be 
safe.” 

The interior of the house was furnished with unusual comfort. 
“The parlour,” however, had a bed in it. As we came out, she locked 
the door. 

We had not sat long, talking about the weather (she was sufiFering 
much from the heat), when hei husband came. He was very hot 
also, though dressed coolly enough in merely a pair of short-legged, 
unbleached cotton trousers, and a shirt with the bosom spread open 
—no shoes nor stockings. He took his seat before speaking to me, 
and after telling his wife it was the hottest day he ever saw, squared 
his chair toward me, threw it back so as to recline against a post, 
and said gruffly, “Good evening, sir; you going to stay here to-night?” 

I replied, and he looked at me a few moments without speaking. 
He was, in fact, so hot that he spoke with difficulty. At length he got 
breath and asked abruptly: “You a mechanic, sir, or a dentist, eh— 
or what?” 

Supper was cooked by two young women, daughters of the master 
of the house, assisted by the two little negro boys. The cabin in front 
of the house was the kitchen, and when the bacon was dished up, 
one of the boys struck an iron triangle at the door. “Come to supper,” 
said the host, and led the way to the kitchen, which was also the 
supper-room. One of the young ladies took the foot of the table, the 
other seated herself apart by the fire, and actually waited on the 
table, though the two negro boys stood at the head and foot, nomi¬ 
nally waiters, but always anticipated by the Cinderella, when any¬ 
thing was wanted. 

A big lout of a youth who came from the field with the negroes, 
looked in, but seeing me, retired. His father called, but his mother 
said, “ Wouldn’t do no good—he was so bashful.” 

Speaking of the climate of the country, I was informed that a ma¬ 
jority of the folks went barefoot all winter, though they had snow 
much of the time four or five inches deep, and the man said he didn’t 
think most of the men about here had more than one coat, and they 
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never wore any in winter except on holidays. That was the health¬ 
iest way,” he reckoned, “just to toughen yourself and not wear no 
coat”; no matter how cold it was, he didn t wear no coat. 

The master held a candle for me while I undressed, in a large 
room above stairs; and gave me my choice of the four beds in it. 
I found one straw bed (with, as usual, but one sheet), on which I 
slept comfortably. At midnight I was awakened by some one com¬ 
ing in. I rustled my straw, and a voice said. Who is there in this 
room?” 

“A stranger passing the night; who are you?” 

“All right; I belong here. IVe been away and have just come 
home.” 

He did not take his clothes off to sleep. He turned out to be an 
older son who had been fifty miles away, looking after a stray horse. 
When I went down stairs in the morning, having been wakened 
early by Hies, and the dawn of day through an open window, I saw 
the master lying on his bed in the “parlour,” still asleep in the clothes 
he wore at supper. His wife was washing her face on the gallery, 
being already dressed for the day; after using the family towel, she 
went into the kitchen, but soon returned, smoking a pipe, to her 
chair in the doorway. 

Yet everything betokened an opulent and prosperous man—rich 
land, extensive field crops, a number of negroes, and considerable 
herds of cattle and horses. He also had capital invested in mines and 
railroads, he told me. His elder son spoke of him as “the squire.” 

A negro woman assisted in preparing breakfast (she had probably 
been employed in the field labour the night before), and both the 
young ladies were at the table. The squire observed to me that he 
supposed we could buy hands very cheap in New York. I said we 
could hire them there at moderate wages. He asked if we couldn’t 
buy as many as we wanted, by sending to Ireland for them and pay¬ 
ing their passage. He had supposed we could buy them and hold 
them as slaves for a term of years, by paying the freight on them. 
When I had corrected him, he said, a little hesitatingly, “You don’t 
have no black slaves in New York?” “No, sir.” “There’s niggers there, 
ain’t there, only they’re all free?” “Yes, sir.” “Well, how do they get 
along so?” “So far as I know, the most of them live pretty comfort¬ 
ably.” (I have changed my standard of comfort lately, and am in¬ 
clined to believe that the majority of the negroes at the North live 
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more comfortably than the majority of whites at the South.) “I 
wouldn’t like that,” said the old lady. “I wouldn’t like to live where 
niggers was free, they are bad enough when they are slaves: it’s 
hard enough to get along with them here, they’re so bad. I reckon 
that niggers are the meanest critters on earth; they are so mean and 
nasty” (she expressed disgust and indignation very strongly in her 
face). “If they was to think themselves equal to we, I don’t think 
white folks could abide it—they’re such vile saucy things.” A negro 
woman and two boys were in the room as she said this. 

North Carolina, ^ultj 13th.—I rode late last night, there being no 
cabins for several miles in which I was willing to spend the night, 
until I came to one of larger size than usual, with a gallery on the 
side toward the road and a good stable opposite it. A man on the 
gallery was about to answer (as I judged from his eountenance), 
“I reckon you can,” to my inquiry if I could stay, when the cracked 
voice of a worryful woman screeched out from within, “We don’t 
foller takin’ in people.” 

“No, sir,” said the man, “we don’t foller it.” 

“How far shall I have to go?” 

“There’s another house a little better than three quarters of a mile 
further on.” 

To this house I proceeded—a cabin of one room and a loft, with a 
kitchen in a separate cabin. The owner said he never turned any¬ 
body away, and I was welcome. He did not say that he had no corn, 
until after supper, when I asked for it to feed my horse. The family 
were good-natured, intelligent people, but very ignorant. The man 
and his wife and the daughters slept below, the boy and I in the 
cock-loft. Supper and breakfast were eaten in the detached kitchen. 
Yet they were by no means poor people. The man told me that he 
had over a thousand acres of rich tillable land, besides a large extent 
of mountain range, the most of which latter he had bought from 
time to time as he was able, to prevent the settlement of squatters 
near his valley-land. “There were people who would be bad neigh¬ 
bours, I knew,” he said, “that would settle on most any kind of place, 
and everybody wants to keep such as far away from them as they 
can.” (When I took my bridle off, I hung it up by the stable-door; 
he took it down and said he’d hang it in a safer place. He’d never 
had anything stolen from here, and he didn’t mean to have—it was 
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just as well not to put temptation before people, and he took it into 

the house and put it under his bed.) 

Besides this large tract of land here, he owned another tract of 
two hundred acres with a house upon it, rented for one-third the 
produce, and another smaller farm, similarly rented; he also owned 
a grist mill, which he rented to a miller for half the tolls. He told 
me that he had thought a good deal formerly of moving to new 
countries, but he had been doing pretty well and had stayed here 
now so long, he didn’t much think he should ever budge. He reck¬ 
oned he’d got enough to make him a Jiving for the rest of his life, 
and he didn't know any use a man had for more’n that. 

I did not see a single book in the house, nor do I think that any 
of the family could read. He said that many people here were talk¬ 
ing about Iowa and Indiana; "was Iowa (Hiaway) beyond the 
Texies?” I opened my map to show him where it was, but he said 
he "wasn’t scollar’d enough” to understand it, and I could not in¬ 
duce him to look at it. I asked him if the people here preferred 
Iowa and Indiana to Missouri at all because they were Free States. 

"I reckon,” he replied, "they don’t have no allusion to that. Slavery 
is a great cuss, though, I think, the greatest there is in these United 
States. There ain’t no account of slaves up here in the west, but 
down in the east part of this State about Fayetteville there’s as many 
as there is in South Carolina. That’s the reason the West and the 
East don’t agree in this State; people out here hates the Eastern 
people.” 

"Why is that?” 

"Why, you see they vote on the slave basis, and there’s some of 
them nigger counties where there ain’t more’n four or five hundred 
white folks, that has just as much power in the Legislature as any 
of our mountain counties where there’ll be some thousand voters.” 

He made further remarks against slavery and against slaveholders. 
When I told him that I entirely agreed with him, and said further, 
that poor white people were usually far better off in the Free than 
in the Slave States, he seemed a little surprised and said, "New York 
ain’t a Free State, is it?” 

Labourers’ wages here, he stated, were from fifty cents to one 
dollar a day, or eight dollars a month. “How much by the year?” 
"They’s never hired by the year.” 

^Would it be $75 a year?” 
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“'Twouldn’t be over that, anyhow, but ^tain't general for people 
to hire here only for harvest time; fact is, a man couldn’t earn his 
board, let alone his wages, for six months in the year.” 

“But what do these men who hire out during harvest time do 
during the rest of the year; do they have to earn enough in those 
two or three months to live on for the other eight or nine?” 

“Well, they gets jobs sometimes, and they goes from one place to 
another.” 

“But in winter time, when you say there’s not work enough to pay 
their board?” 

“Well, they keeps a goin’ round from one place to another, and 
gets their living somehow.” 

“The fact on’t is,” he said at length, as I pressed the inquiry, 
“there ain’t anybody that ever means to work any in this country, 
except just along in harvest—folks don’t keep working here as they 
do in your country, I expect.” 

“But they must put in their crops?” 

“Yes, folks that have farms of their own, they do put in their 
craps and tend ’em, but these fellows that don’t have farms, they 
won’t work except in harvest, when they can get high wages [$8 a 
month]. I hired a fellow last spring for six months; I wanted him to 
help me plant and tend my corn. You see I had a short crap last 
year, and this spring I had to pay fifty cents a bushel for corn for 
bread, and I didn’t want to get caught so again, not this year, so I 
gin this fellow $6 a month for six months—$36 I gin him in hard 
silver.” 

“Paid it to him in advance?” 

“Yes, he wouldn’t come ’less I’d pay him right then. Well, he 
worked one month, and maybe eight days—no, I don’t think it was 
more than six days over a month, and then he went away, and I 
hain’t seen a sight on him since. I expect I shall lose my money— 
reckon he don’t ever intend to come back; he knows I’m right in 
harvest, and want him now, if ever I do.” 

“What did he go away for?” 

“Why, he said he was sick, but if he was, he got well mighty easy 
after he stopped working.” 

“Do you know where he is now?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s going round here.” 

“What is he doing?” 
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“Well, he’s just goin’ round.” 

“Is he at work for any one else? 

"Reckon not~no, he^s just goin round from one place to another/’ 

At supper and breakfast surprise was expressed that I declined 
coffee, and more still that I drank water instead of milk. The woman 
observed, ’twas cheap boarding me. The man said he must get 
home a couple more cows; they ought to drink milk more, coffee was 
so high now, and he believed milk would be just as healthy. The 
woman asked the price of coiSee in New "iork; I could not tell her, 
but said I believed it was uncommonly high; the crops had been 
short She asked how coffee grew. I told her as well as I was able, 
but concluded by saying I had never seen it growing. "Don’t you 
raise coffee in New York?” she asked; ‘1 thought that was where it 
came from.” 

The butter was excellent. I said so, and asked if they never made 
any for sale. The woman said she could make "as good butter as any 
ever was made in the yarth,” but she couldn’t get anything for it; 
"there warn’t many of the merchants would buy it, and those that 
did, would only take it at eight cents a pound for goods.” The man 
said the only thing he could ever sell for ready money was cattle. 
Drovers bought them for the New York market, and lately they were 
very high—four cents a pound. He had driven cattle all the way to 
Charleston himself, to sell them, and only got four cents a pound 
there. He had sold corn here for twelve and a half cents a bushel. 

Although the man could not read, he had honoured letters by call¬ 
ing one of^his children "Washington Irving”; another was known as 
Matterson (Madison?). He had never tried manuring land for crops, 
but said, "I do believe it is a good plan, and if I live I mean to try 
it sometime.” 

July 16th,—1 stopped last night at the pleasantest house I have 
yet seen in the highlands; a framed house, painted white, with a 
log kitchen attached. The owner was a man of superior standing. 

I judged from the public documents and law books on his table, 
that he had either been in the Legislature of the State, or that he 
was a justice of the peace. There were also a good many other books 
and newspapers, chiefly of a religious character. He used, however, 
some singularly uncouth phrases common here. He had a store, and 
carried on farming and stock raising. After a conversation about his 
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agriculture, I remarked that there were but few slaves in this part 
of the country. He wished that there were fewer. They were not 
profitable property here, I presumed. They were not, he said, except 
to raise for sale; but there were a good many people here who would 
not have them if they were profitable, and yet who were abundantly 
able to buy them. They were horrid things, he thought; he would 
not take one to keep it if it should be given to him. ’Twould be a 
great deal better for the country, he believed, if there was not a 
slave in it. He supposed it would not be right to take them away 
from those who had acquired property in them, without any remu¬ 
neration, but he wished they could all be sent out of the country 
—sent to Liberia. That was what ought to be done with them. I said 
it was evident that where there were no slaves, other things being 
equal, there was greater prosperity than where slavery supplied the 
labour. He didn’t care so much for that, he said; there was a greater 
objection to slavery than that, in his mind. He was afraid that there 
was many a man who had gone to the bad world, who wouldn’t have 
gone there if he hadn’t had any slaves. He had been down in the 
nigger counties a good deal, and he had seen how it worked on the 
white people. It made the rich people, who owned the niggers, 
passionate and proud, and ugly, and it made the poor people 
mean. ‘‘People that own niggers are always mad with them about 
something; half their time is spent in swearing and yelling at 
them.” 

‘*I see you have ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin' here,” said I; “have you 
read it?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And what do you think of it?” 

“Think of it? I think well of it.” 

“Do most of the people here in the mountains think as you do 
about slavery?” 

“Well, there’s some thinks one way and some another, but there’s 
hardly any one here that don’t think slavery’s a curse to our coun¬ 
try, or who wouldn’t be glad to get rid of it.” 

I asked what the people about here thought of the Nebraska Bill. 
He couldn’t say what the majority thought. Would people moving 
from here to Nebraska now, be likely to vote for the admission of 
slavery there? He thought not; “most people would much rather live 
in a Free State.” He told me that he knew personally several persons 
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who had gone to California, and taken slaves with them, who had 
not been able to bring them back. There were one or two cases 
where the negroes had been induced to return, and these instances 
had been made much of in the papers, as evidence that the slaves 
were contented. 

“That's a great lie, "he said; “they are not content, and nine-tenths 
of ’em would do 'most anything to he free. It's only now and then 
that slaves, who are treated unusual kind, and made a great deal of, 
will choose to remain in slavery if freedom is ptit in their way.” He 
knew one man (giving his name) who tried to bring two slaves back 
from California, and had got started with them, when some white 
people suspecting it, went on board the ship and told him it was 
against the law to hold negroes as slaves in California, and his ne¬ 
groes shouldn’t go back with him unless they were willing to. Then 
they went to the slaves and told them they need not return if they 
preferred to stay, and the slaves said they had wanted very much 
to go back to North Carolina, yet they would rather remain in Cali¬ 
fornia, if they could be free, and so they took them ashore. He had 
heard the slave owner himself relating this, and cursing the men who 
interfered. He had told him that they did no more than Christians 
were obliged to do. 

I overtook upon the road, to-day, three young men of the poorest 
class. Speaking of the price of land and the profit of farming, one 
of them said, believing me to be a Southerner— 

“We are all poor folks here; don’t hardly make enough to keep 
us in liquor. Anybody can raise as much com and hogs on the moun¬ 
tains as he’ll want to live on, but there ain’t no rich people here. 
Nobody’s got any black ones—only three or four; no one’s got fifty or 
a hundred, like as they have down in the East.” “It would be better,” 
interrupted another, somewhat fiercely, “there wam’t any at all; 
that’s my mind about it; they’re no business here; they ought to be 
in their own country and take care of themselves, that’s what I be¬ 
lieve, and I don’t care who hears it.” But let the reader not be de¬ 
ceived by these expressions; they indicate simply the weakness and 
cowardice of the class represented by these men. It is not slavery 
they detest; it is simply the negro competition, and the monopoly 
of the opportunities to make money by negro owners, which they 
feel and but dimly comprehend. 
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If you meet a man without stopping, the salutation here always is, 
“How d ye do, sir?” never “Good morning”; and on parting it is, “I 
wish you well, sir,” more frequently than “Good-bye.” You are al¬ 
ways commanded to appear at the table, as elsewhere throughout 
the South, in a rough, peremptory tone, as if your host feared you 
would try to excuse yourself. 

“Come in to supper.” “Take a seat.” “Some of the fry?” “Help 
yourself to anything you see that you can eat.” 

They ask your name, but do not often call you by it, but hail you 
“Stranger,” or “Friend.” 

Texas is always spoken of in the plural—“the Texics.” “Bean’t the 
Texies powerful sickly?” 

“Ill” is used for “vicious.” “Is your horse ill?” “Not that I am aware 
of. Does he appear so?” “No; but some horses will bite a stranger if 
he goes to handling on ’em.” 

“Is your horse ill?” “No, I believe not.” “I see he kind o’ drapt his 
ears when I came up, ’zif he was playful.” 

Everybody I’ve met in the last three counties—after ascertaining 
what parts I came from, and which parts I’m going to, where I got 
my horse, what he cost, and of what breed he is, what breed the dog 
is, and whether she’s followed me all the way from the Texies, if 
her feet ain’t worn out, and if 1 don’t think I’ll have to tote her if I 
go much further, and if I don’t want to give her away, how I like the 
Texies, etc.—has asked me whether I didn’t see a man by the name 

of Baker in the Texies, who was sheriff of-county, and didn’t 

behave exactly the gentleman, or another fellow by the name of 

-, who ran away from the same county, and cut to the Texies. 

I’ve been asked if they had done fighting yet in the Te.xies, referring 
to the war with Mexico, which was ended ten years ago. Indeed the 
ignorance with regard to everything transpiring in the world out¬ 
side, and the absurd ideas and reports I hear, are quite incredible. 
It cannot be supposed that having been at home in New York, there 
should be any one there whom I do not personally know, or that, 
having passed through Texas, I should be unable to speak from per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the welfare of every one in that State. 

North-eastern Tennessee, -. —Night before last I spent at the 

residence of a man who had six slaves; last night, at the home of a 
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farmer without slaves. Both houses were of the best class common 
in this region; two-story framed buildings, large, and with many 
beds, to accommodate drovers and waggoners, who, at some seasons, 
fill the houses which are known to be prepared with stabling, corn, 
and beds for them. The slaveholder was much the wealthier of the 
two, and his house originally was the finer, but he lived in much 
less comfort than the other. His house was in great need of repair, 
and was much disordered; it was dirty, and the bed given me to 
sleep in was disgusting. He and his wife made the signs of pious 
people, but were very morose or sadly silent, when not scolding and 
re-ordering their servants. Their son, a boy of twelve, was alternately 
crying and bullying his mother all the evening till bed-time, because 
his father had refused to give him something that he wanted. He 
slept in the same room witli me, but did not come to bed until after 
I had once been asleep, and then he brought another boy to sleep 
with him. He left the candle burning on the floor, and when, in five 
minutes after he had got into bed, a girl came after it, he cursed her 
with a shocking volubility of filthy blackguardism, demanding why 
she had not come sooner. She replied gently and entreatingly, “I 
didn’t think you’d have more’n got into bed yet, master John.” 
The boys were talking and whispering obscenity till I fell asleep 
again. The white women of the house were very negligent and 
sluttish in their attire; the food at the table badly cooked, and badly 
served by negroes. 

The house of the farmer without slaves, though not in good re¬ 
pair, was much neater, and everything within was well-ordered and 
unusually comfortable. The women and girls were clean and neatly 
dressed; every one was cheerful and kind. There was no servant. 
The table was abundantly supplied with the most wholesome food— 
I might almost say the first wholesome food—I have had set before 
me since I was at the hotel at Natchez; loaf bread for the first 
time; chickens, stewed in.stead of fried; potatoes without fat; two 
sorts of simple preserved fruit, and whortleberry and blackberry 
tarts. (The first time I have had any of these articles at a private 
house since I was in Western Texas.) All the work, both within and 
without the house, was carried on regularly and easily, and it was 
well done, because done by parties interested in the result, not by 
servants intere.sted only to escape reproof or punishment. 

Doubtless two extreme cases were thus brought together, but 
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similar, if less striking, contrasts are found the general rule, accord¬ 
ing to my experience. It is a common saying with the drovers and 
waggoners of this country, that if you wish to be well taken care of, 
you must not stop at houses where they have slaves. 

The man of the last described house was intelligent and an ardent 
Methodist. The room in which I slept was papered with the “Chris¬ 
tian Advocate and Journal,” the Methodist paper of New York.^ At 
the slaveholder s house, my bedroom was partially papered with 
“Lottery Schemes.” 

The free labouring farmer remarked, that, although there were 
few slaves in this part of the country, he had often said to his wife 
that he would rather be living where there were none. He thought 
slavery wrong in itself, and deplorable in its effects upon the white 
people. Of all the Methodists whom he knew in North-eastern Ten¬ 
nessee and South-western Virginia, he believed that fully three 
fourths would be glad to join the Methodist Church North, if it were 
“convenient.” They generally thought slavery wrong, and believed 
it the duty of the church to favour measures to bring it to an end. 
He was not an Abolitionist, he said; he didn’t think slaves could be 
set free at once, but they ought to be sent back to their own country, 
and while they were here they ought to be educated. He had per¬ 
ceived that great injustice was done by the people both of the 
North and South, towards each other. At the South, people were 
very apt to believe that the Northerners were wanting not only to 
deprive them of their property, but also to incite the slaves to bar¬ 
barity and murder. At the North, people thought that the negroes 
were all very inhumanely treated. That was not the case, at least 
hereabouts, it wasn’t. If I would go with him to a camp meeting 
here, or to one of the common Sunday meetings, I would see that 
the negroes were generally better dressed than the whites. He be¬ 
lieved that they were always well fed, and they were not punished 

® Religion in Virginia.— A mass meeting of citizens of Taylor County, 
Virginia, was held at Boothesville recently, at which the following, among other 
resolutions, was passed unanimously: 

“That the five Christian Advocates, published in the cities of New York, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago, having become Abolition sheets 
of the rankest character, we ask our commonwealths attorneys and post¬ 
masters to examine them, and, if found to be of an unlawful character, to deal 
with them and their agents as the laws of our State direct**’-Washington Re¬ 
public, 
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severely. They did not work hard, not nearly as hard as many of 
the white folks; they were fst snd cheerful. I said that I had per¬ 
ceived this, and it was so generally, to a great degree, throughout 
the country; yet I was sure that on the large plantations it was nec¬ 
essary to treat the slaves with great severity. He expected it was 
so, for he had heard people say, who had been on the great rice and 
cotton plantations in South Carolina, that the negroes were treated 
very hard, and he knew there was a man down here on the railroad, 
a contractor, who had some sixty hands which he had hired in Old 
Virginny (“that’s what we call Eastern Virginia here”), and every¬ 
body who saw them at work, said he drove them till they could 
hardly stand, and did not give them half what they ought to have to 
eat. He was opposed to the Nebraska Bill, he said, and to any fur¬ 
ther extension of slavery, on any pretext; the North would not do 
its Christian duty if it allowed slavery to be extended; he wished 
that it could be abolished in Tennessee. He thought that many of 
the people who went hence to Kansas would vote to exclude slav¬ 
ery, but he wasn’t sure that they would do it generally, because they 
would consider themselves Southerners, and would not like to go 
against other Southerners. A large part of the emigration from this 
part of the country went to Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa; those States 
being preferred to Missouri, because they were Free States. There 
were fewer slaves hereabouts now, than there were when he was a 
boy. The people all thought slavery wrong, except, he supposed, 
some slaveholders who, because they had property in slaves, would 
try to make out to themselves that it was right. He knew one rich 
man who had owned a great many slaves. He thought slavery was 
wrong, and he had a family of boys growing up, and he knew they 
wouldn’t be good for anything as long as he brought them up with 
slaves; so he had told his slaves that if they wanted to be free, he 
would free them, send them to Liberia, and give them a hundred 
dollars to start with, and they had all accepted the offer. He himself 
never owned a slave, and never would own one for his own benefit, 
if it were given to him, “first, because it was wrong; and secondly, 
because he didn’t think they ever did a man much good.” 

I noticed that the neighbours of this man on each side owned 
slaves; and that their houses and establishments were much poorer 
than his. 
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Chapter XIII 

The Exceptional Large Planters 

Feliciana [Louisiana, May 1854].’—A deep notch of sadness marks 
in my memory the morning of the May day on which I rode out of 
the chattering little town of Bayou Sara, and I recollect little of its 
immediate suburbs but the sympathetic cloud-shadows slowly going 
before me over the hill of St. Francis. At the top is an old French 
hamlet. 

One from among the gloomy, staring loungers at the door of the 
tavern, as I pass, throws himself upon a horse, and overtaking me, 
checks his pace to keep by my side. I turn towards him, and being 
full of aversion for the companionship of a stranger, nod, in such a 
manner as to say, “Your equality is acknowledged; go on.” Not a 
nod; not the slightest deflection of a single line in the austere coun¬ 
tenance; not a ripple of radiance in the sullen eyes, which wander 
slowly over, and, at distinct intervals, examine my horse, my saddle¬ 
bags, my spurs, lariat, gloves, finally my face, with such stern delib¬ 
eration that, at last, I should not be sorry if he would speak. But he 
does not; does not make the smallest response to the further turning 
of my head, which acknowledges the reflex interest in my own mind; 
his eyes rest as fixedly upon me as if they were a dead man’s. 1 can, 
at length, no longer endure this in silence, so I ask, in a voice attuned 
to his apparent humour— 

“How far to Woodville?” 

The only reply is a slight grunt, with an elevation of the chin. 

“You don’t know?” 

“No.” 

“Never been there.” 

“No.” 

“I can ride there before night, I suppose?” 

No reply. 

1 ‘This latter received its beautiful and expressive name from its beautifully 
variegated surface of hills and valleys, and its rare combination of all the 
qualities that are most desired in a planting country. It is a region of almost 
fairy beauty and wealth. Here are some of the wealthiest and most intelligent 
planters and the finest plantations in the State, the region of princely taste and 
more than patriarchal hospitality,” etc.—Norman's New Orleans. 
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‘'Good w'alker, your liorse?” 

Not a nod, 

“I thou<j;ht mine pretty good. 

Not a sneer, or a gJoaiu of \ iinitys and Belsliuzznr and I wanned 
up together. Scotty man of leather oceiinvd to rny mind, and J fVJt 
sure that I could guess mv man’s chord. Cotton! J toiicht^d it, and 
in a moment he became animated, civil hospitable even, I was irn- 
mediateJv informed tliat this was a famous cotton region: “when it 
H72.V £rst settled up by ^Mericans, used to be reckoned the gardying 
of the world. The almigbticst rich silo God Almighty ever shuck 
down. All onf owned by big-bugs/* Finally he conBded to me that 
he was an overseer for one of them, “one of the biggest sort.'' This 
greatest of the local hemipteras was not now on his plantation, but 
had “gone North to Paris or Saratogy, or some of them places.” 

Wearing no waistcoat, the overseer carried a pistol, without a 
thought of concealment, in the fob of his trousers. Tlie distance to 
Woodville, which, after he had exhausted his subject of cotton, I 
tried again to ascertain, he did not know, and would not attempt to 
guess. The ignorance of the more brutalized slaves is often de¬ 
scribed by saying of them that they cannot count above twenty. I 
find many of the whites but little more intelligent. At all events, it 
is rarely that you meet, in the plantation districts, a man, whether 
white or black, who can give you any clear information about the 
roads, or the distances between placets in his own vicinity. While in 
or near Bayou Sara and St. Francisville, I asked, at different times, 
ten men, black and white, the distance to Woodville (the next town 
to the northward on the map). None answered with any appear¬ 
ance of certainty, and those who ventured to give an opinion, dif¬ 
fered in their estimates as much as ten miles. 1 found the actual dis¬ 
tance to be, I think, about twenty-four miles. After riding by my side 
for a mile or two the overseer suddenly turned off at a fork in the 
road, with hardly more ceremony than he had used in joining me. 

For some miles about St. Francisville the landscape has an open, 
suburban character, with residences indicative of rapidly accumu¬ 
lating wealth, and advancement in luxury, or careless expenditure, 
among the proprietors. For twenty miles to the north of the town, 
there is on both sides a succession of large sugar and cotton planta¬ 
tions. Much land still remains uncultivated, however. The roadside 
fences are generally hedges of roses—Cherokee and sweet brier. 
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These are planted first by the side of a common rail fence, which, 
while they are young, supports them in the manner of a trellis; as 
they grow older they fall each way, and mat together, finally form¬ 
ing a confused, sprawling, slovenly thicket, often ten feet in breadth 
and four to six feet high. Trumpet creepers, grape-vines, green- 
briers, and in very rich soil, cane, grow up through the mat of roses, 
and add to its strength. It is not as pretty as a more upright h(?dge, 
yet very agreeable, and, at one or two points, where the road was 
narrow, deep, and lane like, delightful memories of England were 
brought to mind. 

There were frequent groves of magnolia grandiflora, large trees, 
and every one in the glory of full blossom. The magnolia does not, 
however, mass well, and the road-side woods were much finer, where 
the beech, elm, and liquid amber formed the body, and the mag¬ 
nolias stood out against them, magnificent chandeliers of fragrance. 
The large-leaved magnolia, very beautiful at this season, was more 
rarely seen. 

The soil seems generally rich, though much washed off the higher 
ground. The ploughing is directed with some care not to favour this 
process. Young pine trees, however, and other indications of rapid 
. impoverishment, are seen on many plantations. 

The soil is a sandy loam, so friable that the negroes always work¬ 
ing in large gangs, superintended by a driver with a whip, con¬ 
tinued their hoeing in the midst of quite smart showers, and when 
the road had become a poaching mud. 

Only once did 1 see a gang which had been allowed to discon¬ 
tinue its work on account of the rain. This was after a heavy thun¬ 
der shower, and the appearance of the negroes whom I met cross¬ 
ing the road in returning to the field, from the gin-house to which 
they had retreated, was remarkable. First came, led by an old driver 
carrying a whip, forty of the largest and strongest women I ever 
saw together; they were all in a simple uniform dress of a bluish 
check stuff, the skirts reaching little below the knee; their legs and 
feet were bare; they carried themselves loftily, each having a hoe 
over the shoulder, and walking with a free, powerful swing. Behind 
them came the cavalry, thirty strong, mostly men, but a few of them 
women, two of whom rode astride on the plough mules. A lean and 
vigilant white overseer, on a brisk pony, brought up the rear. The 
men wore small blue Scotch bonnets; many of the women, handker- 
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them to select the best from the yearly exportations of \ irghm and 
Kentucky, but also because they are systematically well fed. 

The plantation residences were of a cottage class, sometimes, but 
not usually, with extensive and tasteful grounds about them. 

An old gentleman, sensible, polite, and communicative, who rode 
a short distance with me, said that many of the proprietors were ab¬ 
sentees—some of the plantations had dwellings only for tlie negroes 
and the overseer. He called my attention to a field of cotton which, 
he said, had been ruined by his overseer's neglect. The negroes had 
been allowed at a critical time to be careless in their hoeing, and it 
would now be impossible to recover the ground then lost. Grass 
grew so rampantly in this black soil, that if it once got a good start 
ahead, you could never overtake it. That was the devil of a rainy 
season. Cotton could stand drouth better than it could grass.- 
The inclosures are not often of less area tfian a hundred acres. 

Fewer than fifty negroes are seldom found on a plantation; many 


2 ‘Tine Prospect for Hay.— While riding by a field the other day, which 
looked as rich and green as a New England meadow, we observed to a man 
sitting on the fence, ‘You have a fine prospect for hay, neighbour.’ ‘Hayl that's 
cotton, sir/ said he, with an emotion that betrayed an excitement which we 
cared to provoke no further; for we had as soon sport with a rattlesnake in the 
blind days of August as a fanner at this season of the year, badly in the 
grass. . . . 

“All jesting aside, we have never known so poor a prospect for cotton in this 
region. In some instances the fields are clean and well worked, but the cotton 
is diminutive in size and sickly in appearance. We have seen some fields so foul 
that it was almost impossible to tell what had been planted. 

“All this backwardness is attributable to the cold, wet weather that we have 
had almost constantly since the planting season commenced. When there was a 
warm spell, it was raining so that ploughs could not nin to any advantage; so, 
between the cold and the rain, the cotton crop is very unpromising. . . . 

“The low, flat lands this year have suffered particularly. Thoroughly satu¬ 
rated all the time, and often overflowed, the crops on them are small and sickly, 
while the weeds and grass are luxurious and rank. 

“A week or two of dry hot weather will make a wonderful change in our 
agricultural prospects, but we have no idea that any sort of seasons could bring 
the cotton to more than an average crop**--Hernando (Miss.) Advance, 
June 22, 1854. 
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muster by the hundred. In general the fields are remarkably free 
from weeds and well tilled. 

1 arrived shortly after dusk at Woodville, a well-built and pleas¬ 
ant court-town, with a small but pretentious hotel. Court was in 
session, I fancy, for the house was filled with guests of somewhat 
remarkable character. Tlie landlord was inattentive, and, when 
followed up, inclined to be uncivil. At the ordinary-supper and 
breakfast alike—there were twelve men besides myself, all of them 
wearing black cloth coats, black cravats, and satin or embroidered 
waistcoats; all, too, sleek as if just from a hairdresser’s, and redolent 
of perfumes, which really had the best of it with the exhalations of 
the kitchen. Perhaps it was because I was not in the regulation 
dress that I found no one ready to converse with me, and could ob¬ 
tain not the slightest information about my road, even from the 
landlord. 

I might have left Woodville with more respect for this decorum 
if I had not, when shown by a servant to my room, found two beds 
in it, each of which proved to be furnished with soiled sheets and 
greasy pillows, nor was it without reiterated demands and liberal 
cash in hand to the servant, that I succeeded in getting them 
changed on the one I selected. A gentleman of embroidered waist¬ 
coat took the other bed as it was, with no apparent reluctance, soon 
after I had effected my own arrangements. One wash-bowl, and a 
towel which had already been used, was expected to answer for 
both of us, and would have done so but that I carried a private 
towel in my saddle-bags. Another requirement of a civilized house¬ 
hold was wanting, and its only substitute unavailable with decency. 

The bill was excessive, and the black hostler, who had left the 
mud of yesterday hanging all along the inside of Belshazzar’s legs, 
and who had put the saddle on so awkwardly that I resaddled him 
myself after he had brought him to the door, grumbled, in presence 
of the landlord, at the smallness of the gratuity which I saw fit to 
give him. 

The country, for some distance north of Woodville, is the most 
uneven, for a non-mountainous region, I ever saw. The road seems 
well engineered, yet you are nearly all the time mounting or de¬ 
scending the sides of protuberances or basins, ribs or dykes. In one 
place it follows along the top of a crooked ridge, as steep-sided and 
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regular for nearly a quarter of a mile, as a high railroad embank¬ 
ment. A man might jump off anywhere and land thirty Icet below. 
The ground being too rough here for cultivation, the dense native 
forest remains intact. 

This ridge, a man told me, had been a famous place for robberies. 
It is not far from the Mississippi bottoms. 

“Thar couldn’t be,” said he, “a better location for a feller that 
wanted to foller that business. There was one chap there a spell ago, 
who built himself a cabin t’other side tlie river. He used to come 
over in a dug-out. He could paddle his dug-out up the swamp, you 
see, to within two mile of the ridge; then, when he stopped a man, 
he’d run through the woods to his dug-out, and before the man 
could get help, he’d be t’other side the Mississippi, a sittin’ in his 
housen as honest as you be.” 

The same man had another story of the ridge:— 

“Mr. Allen up here caught a runaway once, and started to take 
him down to Woodville to tlie jail. He put him in irons and carried 
him along in his waggin. The nigger was peaceable and submissive 
till they got along onto that yer ridge place. When they got thar, 
all of a sudden he gin a whop like, and over he went twenty foot 
plum down the side of the ridge. ’Fore Allen could stop his hoss 
he’d tumbled and rolled himself ’way out of sight. He started right 
away arter him, but he never cotched a sight on him again.” 

Not far north of the ridge, plantations are found again, though 
the character of the surface changes but little. The hill-sides are 
carefully ploughed so that each furrow forms a contour line. After 
the first ploughing tlie same lines are followed in subsequent cul¬ 
tivation, year in and year out, as long as enough soil remains to 
grow cotton upon with profit. On the hills recently brought into cul¬ 
tivation, broad, serpentine ditches, having a fall of from two to four 
inches in a rod, have been frequently constructed: these are in¬ 
tended to prevent the formation of gullies leading more directly 
down the hill during heavy rains. But all these precautions are not 
fully successful, the cultivated hills, in spite of them, losing soil 
every year in a melancholy manner. 

I passed during the day four or five large plantations, the hill¬ 
sides worn, cleft, and channelled like icebergs; stables and negro 
quarters all abandoned, and everything given up to nature and 
decay. 
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In its natural state the virgin soil appears the richest I have ever 
seen, the growth upon it from weeds to trees being invariably rank 
and rich in colour. At first it is expected to bear a bale and a half of 
cotton to the acre, making eight or ten bales for each able field- 
hand. But from the cause described its productiveness rapidly de¬ 
creases. 

Originally, much of this country was covered by a natural growth 
of cane, and by various nutritious grasses. A good Northern farmer 
would deem it a crying shame and sin to attempt to grow any crops 
upon such steep slopes, except grasses or shrubs which do not re¬ 
quire tillage. The waste of soil which attends the practice is much 
greater than it would be at the North, and, notwithstanding the un¬ 
appeasable demand of the world for cotton, its bad economy, con¬ 
sidering the subject nationally, cannot be doubted. 

If these slopes were thrown into permanent terraces, with turfed 
or stone-faced escarpments, the fertility of the soil might be pre¬ 
served, even with constant tillage. In this way the hills would con¬ 
tinue for ages to produce annual crops of greater value than those 
which are at present obtained from them at such destructive ex¬ 
pense—from ten to twenty crops of cotton rendering them absolute 
deserts. But with negroes at fourteen hundred dollars a head, and 
fresh land in Texas at half a dollar an acre, nothing of this sort can 
be thought of. The time will probably come when the soil now 
washing into the adjoining swamps will be brought back by our 
descendants, perhaps on their heads, in pots and baskets, in the 
manner Hue describes in China,—and which may be seen also in 
the Rhenish vineyards,—to be relaid on these sunny slopes, to grow 
the luxurious cotton in. 

The plantations are all large, but, except in their size and rather 
unusually good tillage, display few signs of wealthy proprietorship. 
The greater number have but small and mean residences upon them. 
No poor white people live upon the road, nor in all this country of 
rich soils are they seen, except en voyage. In a distance of seventy- 
five miles I saw no houses without negro-cabins attached, and I cal¬ 
culated that there were fifty slaves, on an average, to every white 
family resident in the country under my view. (There is a small 
sandy region about Woodville, which I passed through after night¬ 
fall, and which, of course, my note does not include.) 

I called in the afternoon, at a house, almost the only one 1 had 
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seen during the day which did not appear to be the residence of a 
planter or overseer, to obtain lodging. No one was at home but a 
negro woman and children. The woman said that her master never 
took in strangers; there was a man a few miles furthc’r on who did; 
it was the only place she knew at which I was likely to “get in.” 

I found the place: probabl)' the proprietor was the poorest white 
man whose house I had passed during the day, but he had several 
slaves; one of them, at least, a very' superior man, worth fully 
$ 2 , 000 . 

Just before me, another traveller, a ^^r. S.. from beyond Natchez, 
had arrived. Learning that I was from Texas, he immediately ad- 
dressed we with volubility. 

"yUif then you can tell us something about it, I would be 
obliged to you if you would. Been out west about Antonio? Ranch’ 
erings a good business, eh, out west there? Isn’t it? Make thirty per 
cent, by it, eh? I hear so. Should think that would be a good busi¬ 
ness. How much capital ought a man to have to go into ranchering, 
good, eh? So as to make it a good business?” 

He was a middle-aged, well-dressed man, devouring tobacco pro¬ 
digiously; nervous and wavering in his manner; asking questions, a 
dozen at a breath, and paying no heed to the answers. He owned 
a plantation in the bottoms, and another on the upland; the latter 
was getting worn out, it was too unhealthy for him to live in the 
bottoms, and so, as he said, he had had “a good notion to go into 
ranchering. Just for ease and pleasure.” 

“Fact is, though, IVe got a family, and this is no country for chil¬ 
dren to be raised in. All the children get such foolish notions. I 
don’t want my children to be brought up here. Ruins everybody. 
Does, sir, sure. Spoils ’em. Too bad. ’Tis so. Too bad. Can’t make 
anything of children here, sir. Can’t, sir. Fact.” 

He had been nearly persuaded to purchase a large tract of land 
at a point upon a certain creek where, he had been told, was a large 
court-house, an excellent school, etc. The waters of the creek he 
named are brackish, the neighbouring country is a desert, and the 
only inhabitants, savages. Some knavish speculator had nearly got 
a customer, but could not quite prevail on him to purchase until he 
examined the country personally, which it was his intention soon 
to do. He gave me no time to tell him how false was the account he 
had had, but went on, after describing its beauties and advantages— 
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“But negro property isn’t very secure there, I’m told. How is’t? 
Know?” 

“Not at all secure, sir; if it is disposed to go, it will go: the only 
way you could keep it would be to make it always contented to re¬ 
main. The road would always be open to Mexico; it would go when 
it liked.” 

“So I hear. Only way is, to have young ones there and keep their 
mothers here, eh? Negroes hav e such attachments, you know. Don’t 
you think that would fix ’em, eh? No? No, 1 suppose not. If they got 
mad at anything, they’d iorget their mothers, eh? Yes, I suppose 
they would. Can’t dep end on niggers. But I reckon they’d come 
back. Only be worse off in Mexico—eh?” 

“Nothing but—” 

“Being free, eh? Get tired of that, I should think. Nobody to take 
care of them. No, 1 suppose not. Learn to take care of themselves.” 

Then he turned to our host and began to ask him about his neigh¬ 
bours, many of whom he had known when he was a boy, and been 
at school with. A sorry account he got of most. Generally they had 
run through their property; their lands had passed into new hands; 
their negroes had been disposed of; two were now, he thought, 
'‘strikers” for gamblers in Natchez. 

“What is a striker?” 1 asked the landlord at the first opportunity. 

“Oh! to rope in fat fellows for the gamblers; they don’t do that 
themselves, but get somebody else. I don’t know as it is so; all I 
know is, they don’t have no business, not till late at night; they never 
stir out till late at night, and nobody knows how they live, and that’s 
what I expect they do. Fellows that come into town flush, you know 
—sold out their cotton and are flush—they always think they must 
see everything, and try their hands at everything—they get hold of 
’em and bring ’em in to the gamblers, and get ’em tight for ’em, 
you know.” 

“How’s-got along since his father died?” asked Mr. S. 

‘Well, -’s been unfortunate. Got mad with his overseer; 

thought he was lazy and packed him off; then he undertook to over¬ 
see for himself, and he was unfortunate. Had two bad crops. Finally 
the sheriff took about half his niggers. He tried to work the planta¬ 
tion with the rest, but they was old, used-up hands, and he got 
mad that they would not work more, and tired o’ seein’ ’em, and ’fore 
the end of the year he sold ’em all.” 
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Another young man, whom he inquired about, had had his prop¬ 
erty managed for him bv a relative till he came of age, and had 
been sent North to college. When he returned and got it into his 
own hands, the Brst year he ran it in debt $16,000. The income from 
it being greatly reduced under his management, he had put it back 
in the care of his relative, but continued to live upon it I see, 
continued our host,- “every time any of their teams pass from town 
they fetch a barrel or a demijohn. There is a parcel of fellows, who, 
when they can’t liquor anywhere else, always go to him.’’ 

“But how did he manage to spend so much,” I inquired, “the first 
year after his return, as you said,—in gambling?” 

“Well, he gambled some, and run horses. He don’t know any¬ 
thing about a horse, and, of course, he thinks he knows everything. 
Those fellows up at Natchez would sell him any kind of a tacky for 
four or five hundred dollars, and then after he’d had him a month, 
they’d ride out another and make a bet of five or six hundred dollars 
they’d beat him. Then he’d run with ’em, and of course he’d lose it.” 

“But sixteen thousand dollars is a large sum of money to be 
worked off even in that way in a year,” I observed. 

“Oh, he had plenty of other ways. He’d go into a bar-room, and 
get tight and commence to break things. They’d let him go on, and 
the next morning hand him a bill for a hundred dollars. He thinks 
that’s a smart thing, and just laughs and pays it, and then treats all 
around again.” 

By one and the other, many stories were then told of similar follies 
of young men. Among the rest, this:— 

A certain man had, as was said to be the custom when running 
for office, given an order at a grocery for all to be “treated” who 
applied in his name. The grocer, after the election, which resulted 
in the defeat of the treater, presented what was thought an exorbi¬ 
tant bill. He refused to pay it, and a lawsuit ensued. A gentleman in 
the witness box, being asked if he thought it possible for the whole 
number of people taking part in the election to have consumed the 
quantity of liquor alleged, answered— 

“Moy Goad! Judge!” (reproachfully): “Yes, sir! Why, I’ve been 
charged for a hundred and fifty drinks Jore breakfast, when I’ve 
stood treat, and I never thought o’ disputin’ it.” 

At supper, Mr. S., looking at the daughter of our host, said— 

“What a pretty girl that is. My dear, do you find any schools to 
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go to out here—oh? 1 reckon not. This isn’t the country for schools. 
There’ll not be a school in Mississippi ’fore long, 1 reckon. Nothing 
but Institutes, eh.^^ I la! ha! ha! institutes, humph! Don t believe 
there’s a school between this and Natchez, is there?” 

"No, sir.” 

“Of course there isn’t.” ^ 

“What sort ol a country is it, then, between here and Natchez?” 
I asked. ‘1 .should suppose it would be well settled.'’ 

“Big plantations, sir. Nothing else*. Aristocrats, Swell-heads, I call 
them, sir. Nothing but swell-heads, and you can’t get a night’s lodg¬ 
ing, sir. Bewond the ferry. I’ll be bound, a man might die on the road 
’fore he’d get a lodging with one of them. Eh, Mr. N.? So, isn’t it? 
‘Take' a stranger in, and i'll clear von out!’ That’s the rule. Tliat’s 
what they tell their overseers, eh? 'I es, sir; just so inhospitable as 
that. Swell-heads! Swell-heads, sir. Every plantation. Can't get a 
meal of victuals or a niglit’s lodging from one of them, I don't sup¬ 
pose, not if your life depended on it. Can you, Mr. N.?” 

“Well, 1 l)('lie\'e Mr. -, his place is right on the road, and it’s 

half w’ay to the ferry, and 1 believe he tells his overseer if a man 
comes and wants somcithing to eat, he must give it to him, but he 
must not take any pay for it, because straiigcTs must ha\'e something 
to eat. Thc'v start out of Natchez, thinking it's as ’tis in other coun¬ 
tries; that there's houses along, where they can get a meal, and so 
they don’t provide for themselves, and when they get along about 
there, they are sometimes desperate hungry. Had to be something 
done.” 

“Do the planters not live themselves on their plantations?” 

“Why, a good manv of them has two or three plantations, but 
thc^y don’t often live on any of them.” 

“Sectional excileiiu'nt” had given a great impetus to educational projects in 
the South, and llie Mississippi newspapers about this time contained numerous 
advertisements of a similar character to the following: 

“Calhoun Institute—Fou Young Ladies; Macon, Noxubee County, Mis- 
Sissippi.—W. R. Poindexteh, A.M., Prineipal and Proprietor.—The above School, 
formerly known as the *Macon Female Institute,’ will be reopened on the first 
of October, 1855, with an entirely new corps of ttiacbers from Principal down. 
Having purchased the property at public sale, and thus become sole proprietor, 
the Prineipal has determiiK*d to use all means Ik* (*an now command, as well as 
he may realize for s(*veral years yet to c-ome, in building, refitting and procuring 
such appurtenances as sliall enable him to contribute* his full quota, as a profes¬ 
sional man, to tlie progress of the great cause of ‘Soutiii'.hn Education.’ ” 
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“Must have ice for their wine, you see,” said Mr. S., “or they’d die. 
So they have to live in Natchez or New Orleans. A heap of them 
live in New Orleans.” 

“And in summer they go up into Kentucky, do they not? I’x e seen 
country houses there which were said to belong to cotton-planters 
from Mississijjpi.” 

"No, sir. They eo North. To New York, and Newport, and Sara¬ 
toga, and Cape Mav, and Seneea Lake. Soniewhert' that t})ey can 
display themselves more than they do here. Kentucky is no place for 
that Thats the sort of people, sir, all the way from here to Natchez. 

And all round Natchez, too. And in all this section of country where 

there's good land. Good God! I w^oiildn t have my children educate d, 

sir, among them, not to have them as rich as Dr. - every one of 

them. You can know their children as far off as you can see them. 
Young swell-hcads! You'll take note of ern in Natchez. You can tell 
them by their walk. I noticed it yesterday at the Mansion House. 
They sort o* throw out their legs as if they hadn't got strength 
enough to lift 'em and put them down in any particular place. They 
do want so bad to look as if they weren't made of the same clay as 
the rest of God's creation.” 

Some allowance is of course to be made for the splenetic tempera¬ 
ment of this gentleman, but facts evidently afford some justification 
of his sarcasms. This is easily accounted for. The farce of the vulgar- 
rich has its foundation in Mississippi, as in New York and in Man¬ 
chester, in the rapidity with which certain values have advanced, es¬ 
pecially that of cotton, and, simultaneously, that of cotton lands 
and negroes.^ Of course, there are men of refinement and cultiva¬ 
tion among the rich planters of Mississippi, and many highly esti¬ 
mable and intelligent persons outside of the wealthy class, but the 
number of such is smaller in proportion to that of the immoral, vul¬ 
gar, and ignorant newly-rich, than in any other part of the United 

^ As “A Southern Lawyer,” writing for Harpers Weekly (February, 1859), 
observes: “The sudden acquisition of wealth in the cotton-growing region of 
the United States, in many instances by planters commencing with very limited 
means, is almost miraculous. Patient, industrious, frugal, and self-denying, 
nearly tlie entire amount of their cotton-crops is devoted to the increase of their 
capital. The result is, in a few years large estates, as if by magic, are accumu¬ 
lated. The fortunate proprietors then build fine houses, and surround themselves 
with comforts and luxuries to which they were strangers in their earlier years of 
care and toil.” 
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States. And herein is a radical difference between the social condi¬ 
tion of this region and that of the sea-board Slave States, where there 
are fewer wealthy families, but where among the few people of 
wealth, refinement and education are more general. 

I asked how rich the sort of men were of whom he spoke. 

“Why, sir, from a hundred thousand to ten million.” 

“Do you mean that between here and Natchez there are none 
worth less than a hundred thousand dollars?” 

“No, sir, not beyond the ferry. Why, any sort of a plantation is 
worth a hundred thousand dollars. The niggers would sell for 
that.” 

“How many negroes are there on these plantations?” 

“From fifty to a hundred.” 

“Never over one hundred?” 

“No; when they’ve increased to a hundred they always divide 
them; stock another plantation. There are sometimes three or four 
plantations adjoining one another, with an overseer for each, be¬ 
longing to the same man. But that isn’t general. In general, they 
have to strike off for new land.” 

“How many acres will a hand tend here?” 

“About fifteen—ten of cotton, and five of com; some pretend to 
make them tend twenty.” 

“And what is the usual crop?” 

“A bale and a half to the acre on fresh land and in the bottom. 
From four to eight bales to a hand they generally get: sometimes ten 
and better, when they are lucky.” 

“A bale and a half on fresh land? How much on old?” 

“Well, you can’t tell. Depends on how much it’s worn and what 
the season is so much. Old land, after a while, isn’t worth bothering 
with.” 

“Do most of these large planters who live so freely, anticipate 
their crops as the sugar planters are said to—spend the money, I 
mean, before the crop is sold?” 

“Yes, sir, and three and four crops ahead generally.” 

“Are most of them the sons of rich men? are they old estates?” 

“No, sir; lots of them were overseers once.” 

“Have you noticed whether it is a fact that these large properties 
seldom continue long in the same family? Do the grandsons of 
wealthy planters often become poor men?” 
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other. 

"Yes. They drink hard and gamble, and of course that brings them 
into fights.” 

This was while they were smoking on the gallery after supper. I 
walked to the stable to see how rny horse was provided for, and took 
my notes of the conversation. When I retiirnc'd they were talking 
of negroes who had died of yellow fever wliilc confined in the jail 
at Natchez. Two of them were spoken of as Iiaving been thus “haj:)- 
pily released,” being under sentence of death, and unjustly so, in 
their opinion. 

A man living in this vicinity having taken a runaway while the 
fever was raging in the jail at Natchez, a physician advised him not 
to send him there. He did not, and the negro escaped; was some 
time afterward recaptured, and the owner having learned from him 
that he had been once before taken and not detained according to 
law, he made a journey to inquire into the matter, and was very 
angry. He said, “Whenever you catch a nigger again, you send him 
to jail, no matter what's to be feared. If he dies in the jail, you are 
not responsible. You’ve done your duty, and you can leave the rest 
to Providence.” 

“That was right, too,” said Mr. P. “Yes, he ought to a’ minded the 
law. Then if he’d died in jail, he’d know ’twasn’t his fault.” 

Next morning, near the ferry house, I noticed a set of stocks, hav¬ 
ing holes for the head as well as the ankles; they stood unsheltered 
and unshaded in the open road. 

I asked an old negro what it was. 

“Dat ting, massa?” grinning; “well, sah, we calls dat a ting to put 
black people, niggers, in, when dey misbehaves bad, and to put 
runaways in, sah. Heaps o’ runaways, dis country, sah. Yes, sah, 
heaps on em round here.” ® 


® The following is a characteristic newspaper item of this vicinity:— 

From the West Feliciana Whig.—*On Saturday last, a runaway negro was 
killed in the parish of East Baton Rouge, just below the line of this parish, under 
the following circumstances: Two citizens of Port Hudson, learning that a negro 
was at work on a flat boat, loading with sand, just below that place, who was 
suspected of being a runaway, went down in a skiflE for the purpose of arresting 
him. 
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Mr. S. and I slept in the same room. I went to bed some time be¬ 
fore him; he sat up late, to smoker, he said. He woke me when he 
came in, by his efforts to barricade the door with oiir rather limited 
furniture. The room being small, and without a window, I expostu¬ 
lated. He acknowledged it would probably make us rather too 
warm, but he shouldn’t feel safe if the door were left open. ‘‘You 
don’t know,” said he; “thcTe may be runaways around.” 

He then drew two small rexolvers, hitherto concealed under his 
clothing, and began to ('xamine the caps. He was certainly a nervous 
man, perhaps a madman. I suppose he saw some expression of this 
thought in iny face, for he said, placing them so they could be easily 
taken up as he lay in b(^d, “Sometimes a man has a use for them 
when he least expects it. There' was a gentleman on this road a few 
days ago. He was going to Natchez. He overtook a runaway, and 
he says to him, ‘Had company's iH'tter’n none, boy, and I reckon I’ll 
keep you along with me into Natchez.’ The nigger appeared to be 
pleased to have company, and went along, talking with him, very 
well, till they came to a thicket place, about six miles from Natchez. 
Then he told him he reckoned he would not go any further with 
him. ‘What! you black rascal,’ says he; ‘you mean you won’t go in 
with me? You step out and go straight ahead, and if you turn your 
face till vou get into Natchez, I'll shoot you.’ ‘Aha! massa,’ says the 
nigger, mighty good-natured, ‘I reckon you ain’t got no shootin’ 
irons’; and he bolted off into the thicket, and got away from him.” 

At breakfast, Mr. S. came late. He bowed his head as he took his 
scat, and closed his eyes for a second or two; then, withdrawing his 

‘‘Having seized him and i)nt him into the skiff they started back, l)iit had not 
proc'eedcd far vvluai tlie negro, \a'1u) liad been at tlie oars, sei/a’d a luitchet and 
assaulted one of them, wounding him very seriously. A scuffle ensued, in which 
both parties fell (nerboard. They were both reseiKxl by tlu' citizen pulling to 
them with the skiff. Finding liiin so unmanagt'able, the negro was put ashore, 
and tlie parties returned to Port Hudson for arms and a pack of negro dogs, and 
started again with the intention to capture him. They soon got on his trail, and 
when found again he was standing at bay upon the outer edge of a large raft of 
drift wood, armed with a club and pistol. 

“In this position he bad(' defiance to men and dogs—knocking the latter into 
the water with his club, and n'soliitely threatening death to any man who 
approached him. Finding him obstinately determined not to surrender, one of 
his pursuers shot him. He fell at the third fire, and so determined was he not to 
be captured, that when an effort was made to rescue him from drowming he 
made battle with his club, and sunk waving his weapon in angry defiance at 
his pursuers. He refused to give the name of his owner.” 
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quid of tobacco and throwing it in the fire-place, he looked round 
with a smile, and said;— 

filw 3 .ys think it a ^ood phm to thank the Lord for His incicics, 
Vm afruid some people 11 think I in a member of the church. 1 aint^ 
and never was. Wish I was. I am a Son, though [of Temperance?]. 
Give me some water, girl. Coffee Erst. Never too soon for coffee. 
And never too late, I say. Wait for anything but coffee. These swell¬ 
heads drink their coffee after theyVe eaten all their dinner. 1 want 
it with dinner, eh? Don’t nothing taste good without coffee, I 
reckon.” 

Before he left, he invited me to visit his plantations, giving me 
careful directions to find them, and saying that if he should not have 
returned before I reached them, his wife and his overset^r would 
give me every attention if I would tell them he told me to visit them. 

He said again, and in this connection, that he believed this was the 
most inhospitable country in the world, and asked, as I had been a 
good deal of a traveller, didn’t I think so myself? I answered that 
my experience was much too small to permit me to form an opinion 
so contrary to that generally held. 

If they had a reputation for hospitality, he said, it could only be 
among their own sort. They made great swell-head parties; and 
when they were on their plantation places, they made it a point to 
have a great deal of company; they would not have anything to do 
if they didn’t. But they were all swell-heads, I might be sure; they’d 
never ask anybody but a regular swell-head to see them. 

His own family, however, seemed not to be excluded from the 
swell-head society. 

Among numerous anecdotes illustrative of the folly of his neigh¬ 
bours, or his own prejudices and jealousy, I remember none which 
it would be proper to publish but the following; — 

“Do you remember a place you passed?” (describing the locality). 

“Yes,” said I; “a pretty cottage with a large garden, with some 
statues or vases in it.” 

“I think it likely. Got a foreign gardener, I expect. That’s all the 
fashion with them. A nigger isn’t good enough for them. Well, that 
belongs to Mr. A. J. Clayborn[?]. He’s got to be a very rich man. I 
suppose he’s got as many as five hundred people on all his places. He 
went out to Europe a few years ago, and sometime after he came 
back, he came up to Natchez. I was there with my wife at the same 
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time, and as she and Mrs. Clayborn came from the same section of 
country, and used to know each other when they were girls, she 
thought she must go and see her. Mrs. Clayborn could not talk about 
anything but the great people they had seen in Europe. She was tell¬ 
ing of some great nobleman’s castle they went to, and the splendid 
park there was to it, and how grandly they lived. For her part, she 
admired it so much, and they made so many friends among the peo¬ 
ple of quality, she said, she didn’t care if they always stayed there. 
In fact, she really wanted Mr. Clayborn to buy one of the castles, and 
be a nobleman himself. 'But he wouldn’t,’ says she; 'he’s such a 
strong Democrat, you know.’ Ha! ha! ha! I wonder what old Tom 
Jeff, would have said to these swell-head Democrats.” 

I asked him if there were no poor people in this country. I could 
see no houses which seemed to belong to poor people. 

"Of course not, sir. Every inch of the land bought up by the swell- 
heads on purpose to keep them away. But you go back on to the 
pine ridge. Good Lord! I’ve heard a heap about the poor folks at the 
North; but if you ever saw any poorer people than them, I should 
like to know what they live on. Must be a miracle if they live at all. 
I don’t see how these people live, and I’ve wondered how they do a 
great many times. Don’t raise corn enough, great many of them, to 
keep a shoat alive through the winter. There’s no way they can live, 
’less they steal.” 

At the ferry of the Homochitto I fell in with a German, originally 
from Diisseldorf, whence he came seventeen years ago, first to New 
York; afterward he had resided successively in Baltimore, Cincin¬ 
nati, New Orleans, Pensacola, Mobile, and Natchez. By the time he 
reached the last place he had lost all his money. Going to work as a 
labourer in the town, he soon earned enough again to set him up as 
a trinket peddler; and a few months afterward he was able to buy 
"a leetle coach-dray.” Then, he said, he made money fast; for he 
would go back into the country, among the poor people, and sell 
them trinkets, and calico, and handkerchiefs, and patent medicines. 
They never had any money. "All poor folks,” he said; "dam poor; 
got no money; oh no; but I say, 'dat too bad, I don’t like to balk you, 
my frind; may be so, you got some egg, some fedder, some cheeken, 
some rag, some sass, or some skin vot you kill.’ I takes dem dings vot 
they’s got, and ven I gets my load I cums to Natchez back and sells 
dem, alvays dwo or dree times so much as dey coss me; and den I 
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})liys wmo more i^oots. \ot hud htrxnes~na Oh. dose poor poopk 
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it is vorth. r doenk (lev neover see no money; may he so dev geev 
all de cheeken \^ot thev been got for a ieet/e hreaspin vot cost me not 
so much as \’on beet. Sometime dey be dam crazy fool; dey know 
not how do make de count at all Yees, I innkes some money, a 
heap." 

From the Homochitto to the suburbs of Natchez, a good half¬ 
day’s ride, I found the country beautiful; fewer hills than before, 
the soil very rich, and the land almost all inclosed in plantations, tlie 
roadside boundaries of which are old rosedi('dg(‘S. The road is w(»ll 
constructed, and often, in passing through tlu' hills, with high banks 
on each side, coped with thick and dark, but free and sportive 
hedges, out of which grow bending trc'es, brooding angle-like over 
the traveller, the sentiment of the most charming Ih^refordshire 
lanes is reproduced. There are also frequent oak-woods, the trees 
often of great height. Sometimes these have been inclosed with lujat 
palings, and slightly and tastefully thinned out, so as to form noble 
grounds around the residences of the planters, which are always 
very simple and unostentatious wooden houses. Near two of these 
are unusually good ranges of negro-houses. On many of the planta¬ 
tions, perhaps most, no residence is visible from the road, and the 
negro quarters, when seen, are the usual comfortless log-huts. 

Within three miles of the town the countiy is entirely occupied 
by houses and grounds of a villa character; the grounds usually 
paltry with miniature terraces, and trees and shrubs planted and 
trimmed with no regard to architectural or landscape considera¬ 
tions. There is, however, an abundance of good trees, much 
beautiful shrubbery, and the best hedges and screens of evergreen 
shrubs that I have seen in America. The houses are cheap and 
shabby. 

I was amused to recognize specimens of the “swell-head" fra¬ 
ternity, described by my nervous friend, as soon as I got into the 
villa district. First came two boys in a skeleton waggon, pitching 
along with a racking pony, which ran over Jude; she yelped, I 
wheeled round, and they pulled up and looked apologetic. She was 
only slightly hurt, but thereafter gave a quicker and broader sheer 
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to approaching vehicles than her Texas experience had taught her 
to do. 

Then came four youthful riders, and two old, roue-looking men, 
all upon a match-trot; the young fellows screaming, breaking up, 
and swearing. After them cantered a mulatto groom, white-gloved 
and neatly dressed, who, I noticed, bowed politely, lifting his 
hat and smiling to a very aged and ragged negro with a wheel¬ 
barrow and shovel, on the foot path. 

Next came—and it was a swelteringly hot afternoon—an open car¬ 
riage with two ladies taking an airing. Mr. S. had said that the 
swell-heads had “got to think that their old maininv niggers were 
not good enough for their young onesand here, on the front seat 
of the carriage, was a white and verita])l(' hVench bonne, holding a 
richly-belaced baby. The ladies sal back, good-looking women 
enough, prettily dressed, and excessively demure. But the dignity 
of the turn-out chiefly reposed in tlu' coachman, an obese old black 
man, who had, by some means, been set high up in the sun’s face, 
on the bed-like cushion of the box, to display a great livery top¬ 
coat, with the wonted capes and velvet, buttoned brightly and 
tightly to the chin, and crowned bv the proper c'mbla/oned narrow- 
brimmed hat; his elbows squared, the reins and whip in his hands, 
the sweat in globules all over his ruefully-decorous face, and his 
eyes fast closed in sleep. 

The houses and shops within the town itself are generally small, 
and always inelegant. A majority of the names on the signs are Ger¬ 
man; the hotel is unusually clean, and the servants attentive; and 
the stable at which I left Belshazzar is excellent, and contains sev¬ 
eral fine horses. Indeed, I never saw such a large numbe?r of fine 
horses as there is here, in any other town of the size. At the stable 
and the hotel there is a remarkable number of young men, extraor¬ 
dinarily dressed, like shop-boys on a Sunday excursion, all lounging 
or sauntering, and often calling at the bar; all smoking, all twisting 
lithe walking-sticks, all “talking horse.” 

But the grand feature of Natchez is the bluff, terminating in an 
abrupt precipitous bank over the river, with the public garden upon 
it. Of this I never had heard; and when, after seeing my horse dried 
off and eating his oats with great satisfaction—the first time he has 
ever tasted oats, 1 suppose, and I had not seen them before for many 
months—I strolled off to see the town, I came ujion it by surprise. 
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I entered a gate and walked up a slope, supposing that I was ap- 
preaching the ridge or summit of a hill, and expecting to see beyond 
it a corresponding slope and the town again, continuing in terraced 
streets to the river. I suddenly found myself on the very ^dge of a 
great cliff, and before me an indescribably v ast expanse of forest, 
extending on every hand to a hazy horizon, in which, directly in 
front of me, swung the round, red, setting sun. Through the othci'- 
wise unbroken forest, the Father of Waters had opened a passage 
for himself, forming a perfect arc, the hither shore of the middle of 
the curve being hidden under the crest of the cliff, and the two ends 
lost in the vast obscurity of the Great West. Overlooked from such 
an eminence, the size of the Mississipj)i can be realized—which is 
diflBcult under ordinary circumstances; but though the fret of a 
swelling torrent is not wanting, it is perceptible only as the most 
delicate chasing upon the broad, gleaming expanse of polished steel, 
which at once shamed all my previous conceptions of the appear¬ 
ance of the greatest of rivers. 

Coming closer to the edge and looking downward, you see the 
lower town, of Natchez, its roofs with water flowing all around 
them, and its pigmy people wading, and labouring to carry up¬ 
ward their goods and furniture, in danger from a rising movement 
of the great water. Poor people, “emigrants and niggers” only. 

I lay down, and would have reposed my mind in the infinite 
vision westward, but was presently disturbed by a hog which came 
grunting near me, rooting in the poor turf of this wonderful garden. 

I rose and walked its length. Little more has been done than to in¬ 
close a space along the edge, which it would have been dangerous 
to build upon, to cut out some curving alleys now recaptured by the 
grass and weeds, and to plant a few succulent trees. A road to the 
lower town, cutting through it, is crossed by slight wooden foot¬ 
bridges, and there are some rough plank benches, adorned with 
stencilled “medical” advertisements. Some shrubs are planted on 
the crumbling face of the cliff, so near the top that the swine can 
obtain access to them. A man, bearded and smoking, and a woman 
with him, sitting at the extreme end, were the only visitors except 
myself and the swine. 

As I am writing there is a bustle in the street. A young man is be¬ 
ing lifted up and carried into the bar-room. He is insensible. A beau- 
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tiful mare, from which he has evidently been thrown, is led back 
from around the corner, quivering with excitement. 

I could find no reading-room; no recent newspapers except the 
Natchez Free Trader, which has nothing but cotton and river news 
and steamboat puffs; no magazines but aged Harpers; and no re¬ 
cent publications of any sort are for sale or to be seen at the book¬ 
sellers’; so, after supper, I went to the bluff again, and found it 
most sok^mnly beautiful; the young moon shining through rents in 
the clouds: the great gleaming crescent of water; the dim, ungapped 
horizon; the earth sensibly a mere swinging globe. 

Of all the town, only five Germans, sitting together, but smoking 
in silence, had gathered for this evening worship. 

As I returnc^d up the main street, I stopped opposite a house from 
which there came the sound of excellent music—a violin and piano. 
I had heard no music since I was in Western Texas, and I leaned 
upon a lamp-post for an hour, listening. Many stopped near me for 
a few minutes, and went on. At length, a man who had remained 
some time, addressed me, speaking in a foreign tongue. “Can’t you 
speak English?” said 1. 

“You are not an American?” 

“Yes.” 

“I should tzink it not.” 

“I am; I am a New Yorker.” 

“So?—O yes, perhaps, but not zis country.” 

“What are you?” 

“Italian.” 

“Do you live here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are there many Italians in Natchez?” 

“Yes—some many—seven. All big dam rascaal. Yes. Hal hal ha! 
True. Dam rascaal all of us.” 

“What do you do for a living here?” 

“For me it is a cigar-store; fruit; confectionery.” 

“And the rest?” 

“Oh, cverytzing. I don’t expect dem be here so much long 
now.” 

“Why—what will they do?” 

“Dey all go to Cuba. Be vawr zair soon now. All go. All dam 
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rascaal go, can go, ven ze vawr is. Good ting dat for Natchez, eh? 
Yes, 1 tzink.” 

He told me the names of the jilayers; tlie ^ iolinist, an Italian, he 
asserted to be the best in America. He resided in Natchez, I under¬ 
stood, as a teacher; and, I presume, the tomi has metropolitan ad¬ 
vantages for instruction in all fashionable accomplishments. Yet, 
with a population 6f 18.601, the number of children registered for 
the public schools and academics, or ‘Institutes, * of the county seat, 
is but 1,015; and among these must he included many sent from 
other parts of the State, and from Arkansas and Louisiana; the pub¬ 
lic libraries contain but 2,000 volumes, and the churches seat but 
7,700.« 

Franklin, the next county in the rear of the county in which 
Natchez is situated (Adams), has a population of 6,000, and but 
132 children attending school. 

Mr. [Robert] Russell (North America: its Agriculture and Cli¬ 
mate, page 258) states that he had been led to believe that '‘as re¬ 
fined society was to be found at Natchez as in any other part of the 
United States”; but his personal observation is, that "the chief fre¬ 
quenters of the best hotel are low, drunken fellows.” I find a crowd 
of big, silly boys, not drunk, but drinking, smoking, chewing, and 
betting, and a few men who look like dissolute fourth-rate come¬ 
dians, who have succeeded in swindling a swell-mob tailor. 

The first night after leaving Natchez I found lodging with a Ger¬ 
man, who, when I inquired if he could accommodate me, at once 
said, “Yes, sir, I make it a business to lodge travellers.” 

He had a little farm, and owned four strong negro men and a 
woman with several children. All his men, however, he hired out as 
porters or servants in Natchez, employing a white man, a native of 
the country, to work with him on his farm. 

To explain the economy of this arrangement, he said that one of 
his men earned in Natchez $30 a month clear of all expenses, and 
the others much more than he could ever make their labour worth 

* This may be compared with the town of Springfield, county of Sangamon, 
Illinois, in which, with a population of 19,228 (nearer to that of Natchez than 
any other town I observe in tlie Free States), the number of registered school 
children is 3,300, the public libraries contain 20,000 volumes, and the churches 
can accommodate 28,000 sitters. 
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to him. A negro of moderate intelligence would hire, as a house- 
servant, for $200 a year and his board, which was worth $8 a month; 
whereas he hired this white fellow, who was strong and able, for 
$10 a month; and he believed he got as much work out of him as he 
could out of a negro. If labour were worth so much as he got for 
that of his negroes, why did the white man not demand more? Well 
—he kept him in whisky and tobacco besides his wages, and he was 
content. Most folks here did not like white labourers. They had 
only been used to have niggers do their work, and they did not 
know how to manage with white labourers; but he had no difficulty. 

I asked if eight dollars would cover the cost of a man s board? He 
supposed it might cost him rather more than that to keep the white 
man; eight dollars was what it was generally reckoned in town to 
cost to keep a negro; niggers living in town or near it were expected 
to have “extras”; out on the plantations, where they did not get any¬ 
thing but bacon and meal, of course it did not cost so much. Did he 
know what it cost to keep a negro generally ujion the plantations? 
It was generally reckoned, he said, that a nigger ought to have a 
peck of meal and three pounds of bacon a week; some didn't give 
so much meat, but he thought it would be better to give thenn more. 

“You are getting rich,” I said. “Are the Germans generally, here¬ 
abouts, doing well? I see there are a good maiiv in Natchez.” 

“Oh yes; anybody who is not too proud to work can get rich here.” 

The next day, having riddem thirty tedious miles through a sombre 
country, with a few large plantations, about six o’clock 1 called at 
the first house standing upon or near the road which I had seen for 
some time, and solicited a lodging. It was refused, by a woman. 
How far was it to the next house? I asked her. Two miles and a half. 
So I found it to be, but it was a deserted house, falling to decay, on 
an abandoned plantation. I rode several miles further, and it was 
growing dark, and threatening rain, before I came in sight of an¬ 
other. It was a short distance off the road, and approached by a 
private lane, from which it was separated by a grass plat. A well 
dressed man stood between the gate and the house. I stopped and 
bowed to him, but he turned his back upon me and walked to the 
house. I opened a gate and rode in. Two men were upon the gallery, 
but as they paid no attention to my presence when I stopped near 
them, I doubted if either were the master of the house. I asked, 
“Could I obtain a lodging here to-night, gentlemen?” One of them 
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surMy, ‘‘No. “J paused a moment that they might observe 
me—evidently B stranger benightedy with a hltigucdhorse^ and then 
asked, “Can you tell me, sir, how far it is to a puhlic-house?" 1 
don t know,” replied the same man. I again remained silent a mo¬ 
ment. “No public-houses in this section of the country, I reckon, 
sir,” said the other. “Do you know how far it is to the next house on 
the road, north of this?** “No,” answered one. “You 11 Gnd one about 
two miles, or two miles and a half from here,** said the other. “Is it 
a house in which I shall be likely to get a lodging, do you know?” “I 
don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“Good night, gentlemen; you’ll excuse me for troubling you. I am 
entirely a stranger in this region.” 

A grunt, or inarticulate monosyllable, from one of them, was the 
only reply, and I rode away, glad that I had not been fated to spend 
an evening in such company. 

Soon afterward I came to a house and stables close upon the road. 
There was a man on the gallery playing the fiddle. I asked, “Could 
you accommodate me here to-night, sir?” He stopped fiddling, and 
turned his head toward an open door, asking, “Wants to know if 
you can accommodate him?” “Accommodate him with what?” de¬ 
manded a harsh-toned woman’s voice. “With a bed of course—what 


do you s’pose—ho! ho! ho!” and he went on fiddling again. I had, 
during this conversation, observed ranges of negro huts behind the 
stables, and perceived that it must be the overseer’s house of the 
plantation at which I had previously called. “Like master, like 
man,” I thought, and rode on, my inquiry not having been even an¬ 
swered. 


I met a negro boy on the road, who told me it was about two 
miles to the next house, but he did not reckon that I would get in 
there. “How far to the next house beyond that?” “About four miles, 
sir, and I reckon you can get in there, master; I’ve heerd they did 
take in travellers to that place.” 

Soon after this it began to rain and grow dark; so dark that I 
could not keep the road, for soon finding Belshazzar in difficulty, I 
got off and discovered that we were following up the dry bed of a 
small stream. In trying to get back I probably crossed the road, as I 
did not find it again, and wandered cautiously among trees for 
nearly an hour, at length coming to open country and a fence. Keep¬ 
ing this in sight, I rode on until I found a gate, entering at which. 
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I followed a nearly straight and tolerable good road full an hour, as 
it seemed to me, at last coming to a large negro “settlement.” 

I passed through it to the end of the rows, where was a cabin 
larger than the rest, facing on the space between the two lines of 
huts. A shout brought out the overseer. I begged for a night’s lodg¬ 
ing; he was silent; I said that I had travelled far, was much fa¬ 
tigued and hungry; my horse was nearly knocked up, and I was a 
stranger in the country; I had lost my road, and only by good for¬ 
tune had found my way here. At length, as I continued urging my 
need, he said— 

“Well, 1 suppose you must stop. Ho, Byron! Here, Byron, take 
this man’s horse, and put him in mij stable. ’Light, sir, and come in.” 

Within I found his wife, a young woman, showily dressed—a cari¬ 
cature of the fashions of the day. Apparently, they had both been 
making a visit to neighbours, and but just come home. I was not re¬ 
ceived kindly, but at the request of her husband she brought out 
and set before me some cold corn-bread and fat bacon. 

Before 1 had finished eating my supper, however, they both quite 
changed their manner, and the woman apologized for not having 
made coffee. The cook had gone to bed and the fire was out, she 
said. She presently ordered Byron, as he brought my saddle in, to 
get some “light-wood” and make a fire; said she was afraid I had 
made a poor supper, and set a chair by the fire-place for me as I 
drew away from the table. 

I plied the man with inquiries about his business, got him inter¬ 
ested in points of difference between Northern and Southern agri¬ 
culture, and soon had him in quite a sociable and communicative 
humour. He gave me much overseer’s lore about cotton culture, 
nigger and cattle maladies, the right way to keep sweet potatoes, 
etc.; and when I proposed to ride over the plantation with him 
in the morning, he said he “would be very thankful for my com¬ 
pany.” 

I think they gave up their own bed to me, for it was double, and 
had been slept in since the sheets were last changed; the room was 
garnished with pistols and other arms and ammunition, rolls of 
negro-cloth, shoes and hats, handcuffs, a large medicine chest, and 
several books on medical and surgical subjects and farriery; while 
articles of both men’s and women’s wearing apparel hung against 
the walls, which were also decorated with some large patent-medi- 
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cine posters. One of them is characteristic of the place and the 
times.'^ 

We had a good breakfast in the morning, and immediately after¬ 
ward mounted and rode to a very laige cotton-field, where the 
whole field-force of the plantation was engaged. 

It was a first-rate plantation. On the highest ground stood a large 
and handsome mansion hut it had not been occupied for several 
years, and it was more than two years since the overseer had seen 
the owner. He lived several hundred miles away, and the overseer 
would not believe that I did not know him, for be was a rich man 
and an honourable, and had several times been where I came from— 
New York. 

The whole plantation, including the swamp land around it, and 
owned with it, covered several square miles. It was four miles from 
the settlement to the nearest neighbour s house. There were be¬ 
tween thirteen and fourteen hundred acres under cultivation with 
cotton, corn, and other hoed crops, and two hundred hogs running 
at large in the swamp. It was the intention that corn and pork 
enough should be raised to keep the slaves and cattle. This year, 
however, it has been found necessary to purchase largely, and such 
was probably usually the case,*^ though the overseer intimated the 

7 ‘The Washington Remedies—To Planters and Others.— These Reme¬ 
dies, now offered to tlie public under the title of the Washington Remedies, are 
composed of ingredients, many of whicli are not even known to Botany. No apoth¬ 
ecary has them for sale; they are supplied to the suhseriher by the native red- 
men of Louisiana. The recipes by which they are compounded have descended to 
the present possessor, M. A. Micklejoiin, from ancestors who obtained them 
from the friendly Indian tribes, prior to and during the Revolution, and they 
are now offered to the public with that confidence which has been gained from 
a knowledge of the fact that during so long a series of years there has never 
been known an instance in which they have failed to perform a speedy and 
permanent cure. The subscribers do not iirofess these remedies will cure every 
disarrangement of the human system, but in such as are enumerated below they 
feel they cannot fail. I’he directions for use have only to be strictly followed, 
and however despairing the patient may have been he will find cause for bliss¬ 
ful hope and renewed life. 

*'These preparations are no Northern patent humbug, but are manufactured 
in New Orleans by a Creole, who has long used them in private practice, 
rescuing many unfortunate victims of disease from the grave, after they have 
been given up by their physicians as incurable, or have been tortured beyond 
endurance by laceration and painful operations.” 

® “The bacon is almost entirely imported from the Northern States, as well 
as a considerable quantity of Indian corn. This is reckoned bad management by 
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owner had been displeased, and he “did not mean to be caught so 
bad again/’ 

There were 135 slaves, big and little, of which 67 went to field 
regularly—eqiial, the overseer thought, to fully 60 prime hands. Be¬ 
sides these, there were 3 mechanics (blacksmith, carpenter, and 
wheelwright), 2 seamstresses, 1 cook, 1 stable servant, 1 cattle- 
tender, 1 hog-tender, 1 teamster, 1 house servant (overseers cook), 
and one midwife and nurse. These were all first-class hands; most 
of them would be worth more, if they were for sale, the overseer 
said, than the best field-hands. There was also a driver of the hoe- 
gang who did not labour personally, and a foreman of the plough- 
gang. These two acted as petty officers in the field, and alternately 
in the quarters. 

There was a nursery for sucklings at the quarters, and twenty 
women at this time who left their work four times each day, for half 
an hour, to nurse their young ones. These women, the overseer 
counted as half-hands—that is, expected to do half the day’s work of 
a prime field-hand in ordinary condition. 

He had just sold a bad runaway to go to Texas, he happened to 
remark. H(‘ was whipping the fellow, when he turned and tried to 
stab him—then broke from him and ran away. He had him caught 
almost immediately with the dogs. After catching him, he kept him 
in irons till he had a chance to sell him. His niggers did not very 
often nin away, he said, because they had found that he was almost 
sure to catch them. As soon as he saw that one was gone he put the 
dogs on, and if rain had not just fallen, they would soon find him. 
Sometimes they did manage to outwit the dogs, but then they al¬ 
most always kept in the neighbourhood, because they did not like 
to go where they could not sometimes get back and see their fam¬ 
ilies, and he would soon get wind of where they had been; they 
would come round their quarters to see their families and to get 
food, and as soon as he knew it, he would find their tracks and put 
the dogs on again. Two months was the longest time any of them 

intelligent planters. . . . On this plantation as muc h Indian c'orn was raised as 
was needed, but little bacon, which was mostly imported from Ohio. The sum 
annually paid for this article was upwards of eight hundred pounds. Large 
plantations are not suited to the rearing of hogs; for it is found almost impos¬ 
sible to prevent the negroes from stealing and roasting the pigs.” Mr. Russell, 
visiting the plantation of a friend near Natchez. America: its Agriculture, 
etc., p. 265. 
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ever kept out. He had dogs trained on purpose to run after niggers, 

and never let out for anything else. 

We found in the field thirty ploughs, mo\ing together, turning 
the earth from the cotton plants, and from thirty to forty hoers, the 
latter mainly women, with a black driver walking about among 
them with a whip, which he often cracked at them, sometimes allow¬ 
ing the lash to fall lightly upon their shoulders. He was constantly 
urging them also with his voice. All worked very steadily, and 
though the presence of a stranger on the plantation must have been 
a most unusual occurrence, I saw none raise or turn their heads to 
look at me. Each gang was attended by a “water-toter, that of the 
hoe-gang being a straight, sprightly, phnnp little black girl, whose 
picture, as she stood balancing the bucket upon her head, shading 
her bright eyes with one hand, and holding out a calabash with the 
othei' to maintain her poise, would have been a worthy study for 
Murillo. 

I asked at what time they began to work in the morning. “Well," 
said the overseer, “I do better by my niggers than most. I keep ’em 
right smart at their work while they do work, but I generally knock 
’em off at 8 o’clock in the morning, Saturdays, and give ’em all the 
rest of the day to themselves, and I always gives ’em Sundays, the 
whole day. Pickin’ time, and when the crap’s bad in grass, I some¬ 
times keep ’em to it till about sunset, Saturdays, but I never work 
’em Sundays.” 

“How early do you start them out in the morning, usually?” 

“Well, I don’t never start my niggers ’fore daylight, ’less ’tis in 
pickin’ time, then maybe I get ’em out a quarter of an hour before. 
But I keep ’em right smart to work through the day.” He showed 
an evident pride in the vigilance of his driver, and called my atten¬ 
tion to the large area of ground already hoed over that morning; 
well hoed, too, as he said. 

“At what time do they eat?” I asked. 'They ate “their snacks” in 
their cabins, he said, before they came out in the morning (that 
is before daylight—the sun rising at this time at a little before five, 
and the day dawning, probably, an hour earlier); then at 12 o’clock 
their dinner was brought to them in a cart—one cart for the plough- 
gang and one for the hoe-gang. The hoe-gang ate its dinner in the 
field, and only stopped work long enough to eat it. The plough- 
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gang drove its teams to the “weather houses”—open sheds erected 
for the purpose in difiFerent parts of the plantation, under which 
were cisterns filled with rain water, from which the water-toters 
carried drink to those at work. The mules were fed with as much 
oats (in straw), corn and fodder as they would eat in two hours; 
this forage having been brought to the weather houses by another 
cart. The ploughmen had nothing to do but eat their dinner in all 
this time. All worked as late as they could see to work well, and 
had no more food nor rest until thev returned to their cabins." At 

J 

half-past nine o clock the drivers, each on an alternate night, blew 
a horn, and at ten visited every cabin to see that its occupants were 
at rest, and not lurking about and spending their strength in fool¬ 
eries, and that the fires were safe—a very unusual precaution; the 
negroes are generally at liberty after their day’s work is done till 
they are called in the morning. When washing and patching were 
done, wood hauled and cut for the fires, corn ground, etc., I did 
not learn: probably all chores not of daily necessity were reserved 
for Saturday. Custom varies in this respect. In general, with re¬ 
gard to fuel for the cabins, the negroes are left to look out for them¬ 
selves, and they often have to go to “the swamp” for it, or at least, 
if it has been hauled, to cut it to a convenient size, after their day’s 
work is done. The allowance of food was a peck of corn and four 
pounds of pork per week, each. When they could not get “greens” 
(any vegetables) he generally gave them five pounds of pork. They 
had gardens, and raised a good deal for themselves; they also had 
fowls, and usually plenty of eggs. He added, “the man who owns 
this plantation does more for his niggers than any other man I know. 
Every Christmas he sends me up a thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars’ [equal to eight or ten dollars each] worth of molasses and 

® This would give at this season hardly less than sixteen hours of plodding 
labour, relieved by but one short interval of rest, during the daylight, for the 
hoe-gang. It is not improbable. I was accustomed to rise early and ride late, 
resting during the heat of the day, while in the cotton district, but I always 
found the negroes in the field when I first looked out, and generally had to 
wait for the negroes to come from the field to have my horse fed when I 
stopped for the night. I am told, however, and I believe, that it is usual in the 
hottest weather, to give a rest of an hour or two to all hands at noon. I never 
happened to see it done. The legal limit of a slave's day's work in South Caro¬ 
lina is fifteen hours. 
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coffee, and tobacco, and calico, and Sunday tricks for em. Every 
family on this plantation gets a barrel of molasses at Christmas. 

Besides which, tlie overseer added, they are able, if they choose, 
to buy certain comforts for themselves-tobacco for instance-with 
money earned by Saturday and Sunday work. Some of them went 
into tlie swamps on Sunday, and made boards (which means slabs 
worked out witli no other instrument than an axe). One man sold 
last year as much as fifty dollars" worth. 

Finding myself nearer the outer gate than the quarters, when at 
length my curiosity was satisfied, 1 did not return to the house. 
After getting a clear direction how to find my way back to the road 
I had been upon the previous day. I said to the o\ erseer, with some 
hesitation, “Fou will allow me to pay you for the trouble I have 
given you?*' He looked a little disconcerted by my putting the ques¬ 
tion in this way, but answered in a matter-of-course tone, “It will 
be a dollar and a quarter, sir."' 

This was the only large plantation 1 had an opportunity of seeing 
at all closely, over which I was not chiefly conducted by an educated 
gentleman and slave owner, by whose habitual impressions and 
sentiments my own were probably somewhat influenced. From 
what I saw in passing, and from what I heard by chance of others, 

I suppose it to have been a very favourable specimen of those 
plantations on which the owners do not reside. A merchant of the 
vicinity recently in New York tells me that he supposes it to be a 
fair enough example of plantations of its class. There is nothing 
remarkable in its management, so far as he had heard. When I asked 
about the molasses and Christmas presents, he said he reckoned 
the overseer must have rather stretched that part of his story, but 
the owner was a very good man. A magistrate of the district, who 
had often been on the plantation, said in answer to an inquiry from 
me, that the negroes were very well treated upon it, though he did 
not think they were extraordinarily so. His comparison was with 
plantations in general.^ He also spoke well of the overseer. He had 

^ I was told by a gentleman in North Carolina, that the custom of supplying 
molasses to negroes in Mississippi, was usually mentioned to those sold away 
from his part of the country, to reconcile them to going tliither. 

- In De Bow s Resources of the South, vol i., p. 150, a table is furnished 
by a cotton-planter to show that the expenses of raising cotton are "generally 
greatly underrated.” It is to be inferred that they certainly are not underrated 
in the table. On "a well improved and properly organized plantation,” the ex- 
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been a long time on this plantation—I think he said ever since it 
had begun to be cultivated. This is very rare; it wsls the only case 
I met with in which an overseer had kept the same place ten years, 
and it was a strong evidence of his comparative excellence, that his 
employer had been so long satisfied with him. Perhaps it was a 
stronger evidence that the owner of the negroes was a man of good 
temper, systematic and thorough in the management of his prop¬ 
erty.® 

The condition of the fences, of the mules and tools, and tillage, 
which would have bcx?n considered admirable in the best farming 
district of New Yo^k—the dress of the negroes and the neatness and 
spaciousness of their ''quarters,” which were superior to those of 
most of the better class of plantations on winch the owners reside, 
all bore testimony to a very unusually prudent and provident policy. 

I made no special inquiries about the advantages for education 
or means of religious instruction provided for the slaves. As there 
seems to be much public desire for definite information upon that 
point, I regret that I did not. I did not need to put questions to the 
overseer to satisfy my own mind, however. It was obvious that all 
natural incitements to self-ad\'ancement had been studiouslv re¬ 
moved or obstructed, in subordination to the general purpose of 
making the plantation profitable. Regarding only the balance-sheet 
of the owner’s ledger, it was admirable management. I am sorry to 
have to confess to an impression that it is rare, where this is the 
uppermost object of the cotton-planter, that an equally frugal econ- 

pense of feeding one hundred negroes, ‘‘as deduced from fifteen years’ experi¬ 
ence” of the writer, is asserted in this table to be $750 i)er annum, or seven 
dollars and a half each; in this sum is included, however, the expenses of the 
“hospital and tlie cncTseer’s table.” This is nnu h less than the expense for the 
same purposes, if the overseer’s account was true, of the plantation above de¬ 
scribed. Clothing, shoes, bedding, sacks for feathering cotton, and so forth, are 
estimated by the same authority to cost an equal sum—$7.50 for each slave. I 
have just paid on account of a day labourer on a farm in New York, his board 
bill, he being a bachelor living at the house of another Irish labourer with a 
family. The charge is twenty-one timers as large as that set down for the slave. 

“I was informed that some successful planlc^rs, who held several estates in 
this neighbourhood [Natchez] made it a rule to change their overseers every 
year, on the principle that the two years’ service system is sine to spoil them.”— 
Russell’s North America: its Agrculture, etc., p. 258. 

“Overseers are changed every year; a few remain four or five years, but the 
average time they remain on the same plantation does not exceed two years.”— 
Southern Agriculturist, vol. iv., p. 351. 
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omy is maintained; and as the general character of the district along 
the Mississippi, which is especially noticeable for the number of 
large and very productive plantations which it contains, has now 
been sufficiently illustrated, I will here present certain observations 
which I wish to make upon the peculiar aspect of slavery in that and 
other districts where its profits to the owners of slaves are most ap¬ 
parent. 
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Chapter XIV 

Slavery in Its Property Aspect 
Moral and Religious Instruction of the Slaves, etc. 

In a hilly part of Alabama, fifty miles north of the prineipal cotton¬ 
growing districts of that State, I happened to have a tradesman of 
the vicinity for a travelling companion, when, in passing an im- 
usiuilly larger clnst / of negro cabins, he called my attention to a 
rugged range of hills behind them which, he said, was a favourite 
lurking-ground for runaway negroes. It afforded them numerous 
coverts for concealment during the day, and at night the slaves of 
tlie plantation we were passing would help them to find the neces¬ 
saries of existence. He had seen folks who had come here to look 
after niggers from plantations two hundred miles to the southward. 
‘1 suppose,” said he, ’t would seem kind o’ barbarous to you to see 
a pack of hounds after a human being?” 

‘‘Yes, it would.” 

“Some fellows take as much delight in it as in runnin’ a fox. Al¬ 
ways seemed to me a kind o’ barbarous sport.” (A pause.) “It’s 
necessary, though.” 

“I suppose it is. Slavery is a custom of society which has come to 
us from a barbarous people, and, naturally, barbarous practices 
have to be employed to maintain it.” 

“Yes, I spose that’s so. But niggers is generally pretty well 
treated, considering. Some people work their niggers too hard, that’s 

a fact. I know a man at-; he’s a merchant there, and I have had 

dealings with him; he’s got three plantations, and he puts the hard¬ 
est overseers he can get on them. He’s all the time a’ buying niggers, 
and they say around there he works ’em to death. On these small 
plantations, niggers ain’t very often whipped bad; but on them big 
plantations, they’ve got to use ’em hard to keep any sort of control 
over ’em. The overseers have to always go about armed; their life 
wouldn’t be safe, if they didn’t. As ’t is, they very often get cut 
pretty bad.” (Cutting is knifing; it may be stabbing, in South¬ 
western parlance.) 

He went on to describe what he had seen on some large planta- 
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for the overseer wlio will make the most cotton: and a great many 
of the overseers don’t care for anything but to be able to say they ve 
made so many bales in a year. If they make plenty of cotton, the 
owners never ask how many niggers they kill.” 

I suggested that this did not seem quite credible; a negro was a 
valuable piece of property. It would be foolish to use him in such 
a way. 

“Seems they don’t think so,” he answered. “They are always brag¬ 
ging—you must have heard them—how many bales their overseer 
has made, or how many their plantation has made to a hand. They 
never think of anything else. You see, if a man did like to have his 
niggers taken care of, he couldn’t bear to be always hearing that all 
the plantations round had b('at his. He’d think the fault was in his 
overseer. The fellow who can make the most cotton always gets paid 
the best.” 

Overseers’ wages were ordinarily from $200 to $600, but a real 
driving overseer would very often get $1,000. Sometimes they’d get 
$1,200 or $1,500. He heard of $2,000 being paid one fellow. A de¬ 
termined and perfectly relentless man—I can’t recall his exact words, 
which were very expressive—a real devil of an overseer, would get 
almost any wages he’d ask; because, when it was told round that 
such a man had made so many bales to the hand, everybody would 
be trying to get him. 

The man who talked in this way was a native Alabamian, ig¬ 
norant, but apparently of more than ordinarily reflective habits, 
and he had been so situated as to have unusually good opportu¬ 
nities for observation. In character, if not in detail, I must say that 
his information was entirely in accordance with the opinions I 
should have been led to form from the conversations I heard by 
chance, from time to time, in the richest cotton districts. That his 
statements as to the bad management of large plantations, in re¬ 
spect to the waste of negro property, were not much exaggerated, 

I find frequent evidence in Southern agricultural journals. The fol¬ 
lowing is an extract from one of a series of essays published in The 
Cotton Planter, the chief object of which is to persuade planters 
that they are under no necessity to employ slaves exclusively in the 
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production of cotton. The writer, Mr. M. W. Phillips, is a well- 
known, intelligent, and benevolent planter, who resides constantly 
on his estate, near Jackson, Mississippi: — 

I have known many in the rich planting portion of Mississippi espe¬ 
cially, and others elsewhere, who, acting on the policy of the boy in the 
fable, who “killed ihe goose for the golden egg,” accumulated property, 
yet among those who have relied solely on their product in land and 
negroes, I doubt if this be the true policy of plantation economy. With 
the former everything has to bend, give way to large croi:)s of cotton, land 
has to be cultivated wet or dry, negroes to work, cold or hot. Large crops 
planted, and they must be cultivated, or done so after a manner. When 
disease comes about, as, for instance, cholera, pneumonia, flux, and other 
violent diseases, these are more subject, it seemeth to me, than others, or 
even if not, there is less vitality to work on, and, therefore, in like situa¬ 
tions and similar in severity, the^y must sink with more certainty; or even 
should the animal economy rally under all these trials, the neglect con¬ 
sequent upon this “cut and cover” policy must result in greater mortality. 
Another objection, not one-fourth of the children born are raised, and 
perhaps not over two-thirds are born on the place, which, under a differ¬ 
ent policy, might be expected. And this is not all: hands, and teams, and 
land must wear out sooner; admitting this to be only one year sooner in 
twenty years, or that lands and negroes arc less productive at forty than 
at forty-two, we see a heavy loss. Is this not so? I am told of negroes not 
over thirty-five to forty-five, who look older than others at forty-five to 
fifty-five. I know a man now, not short of sixty, who might readily be 
taken for forty-five; another on the same place full fifty (for I have known 
both for twenty-eight years, and the last one for thirty-two years), who 
could be sold for thirty-five, and these negroes are very leniently dealt 
with. Others, many others, I know and have known twenty-five to thirty 
years, of whom I can speak of as above. As to rearing children, 1 can 
point to equally as strong cases; ay, men who are, “as it were,” of one 
family, differing as much as four and eight bales in cropping, and equally 
as much in raising young negroes. The one scarcely paying expenses by 
his crop, yet in the past twenty-five years raising over seventy-five to a 
hundred negroes, the other buying more than raised, and yet not as many 
as the first. 

I regard the “just medium” to be the correct point. Labour is conducive 
to health; a healthy woman will rear most children. I favour good and 
fair work, yet not overworked so as to tax the animal economy, that the 
woman cannot rear healthy children, nor should the father be over¬ 
wrought, that his vital powers be at all infringed upon. 
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If the policy be adopted, to make an improvement in land visible, to 
raise the greatest number of healthy children, to make an abundance of 
provision, to rear a portion at least of work horses, rely on it we will soon 
find by our tax list that our country is improving. . . . 

Brethren of the South, we must change our policy. Overseers are not 
interested in raising children, or meat, in improving land, or improving 
productive qualities of seed, or animals. Many of them do not care 
whether property has depreciated or improved, so they have made a crop 
[of cotton] to boast of. 

As to myself, I cure not who has the credit of making crops at Log 
Hall; and I would prefer that an overseer, who has been one of iny family 
for a year or two, or more, should be benefited; but this thing is to be 
known and w(dl understood. I X3lant such fields in such crops as I see lit; 

I plant acres in corn, cotton, oats, potatoes, etc., as I select, and the gen¬ 
eral policy of rest, cultivation, etc., must be preserved which I lay down. 

A self-willed overseer may fraudulently change somewhat in the latter, by 
not carrying out orders—that I cannot help. What I have written, I have 
WTitten, and think I can substantiate. 

From the Southern Agriculturist, vol. iv., page 317:— 

OVERSEERS. 

. . . When they seek a place, they rest their claims entirely on the num¬ 
ber of bags they have heretofore made to the hand, and generally the em¬ 
ployer unfortunately recognizes the justice of such claims. 

No wonder, then, that the overseer desires to have entire control of 
the plantation. No wonder he oiiposes all experiments, or, if they are per¬ 
sisted in, neglects them; presses everything at the end of the lash; pays no 
attention to the sick, except to keep them in the field as long as possible; 
and drives them out again at the first moment, and forces sticklers and 
breeders to the utmost. He has no other interest than to make a big cot¬ 
ton crop. And if this does not please you, and induce you to increase his 
wages, he knows men it will please, and secure him a situation with. 

From the Columbia South Carolinian:^ 

. . . Planters may be divided into two great classes, viz., those who 
attend to their business, and those who do not. And this creates corre¬ 
sponding classes of overseers. The planter who does not manage his own 
business must, of course, surrender everything into the hands of his 
overseer. Such a planter usually rates the merits of the overseer exactly 
in proportion to the number of bags of cotton he makes, and of course the 
overseer cares for nothing but to make a large crop. To him it is of no 
consequence that the old hands are worked down, or the young ones over- 
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strained; that the breeding women miscarry, and the sticklers lose their 
children; that the mules are broken down, the plantation tools destroyed, 
the stock neglected, and the lands ruined: so that he has the requisite 
number of cotton hags, all is overlooked; he is re-employed at an ad¬ 
vanced salary, and his reputation increased. Everybody knows that by 
such a course, a crop may be increased by the most inferior overseer, in 
any given year, unless his predecessors have so entirely exhausted the re¬ 
sources of the plantation, that there is no part of the c*apital left which 
can be wrought up into current income. . . . Having once had the sole 
management of a plantation, and imbibed the idea that the only test of 
good planting is to make a large crop of cotton, an overseer becomes 
worthless. He will no longer obey orders; he will not stoop to details; he 
scorns all improvements, and will not adopt any other plan of planting 
than simply to work lands, negroes, and mules to the toj) of their bent, 
which necessarily provT^s fatal to every employer who will allow it. 

It seems scarcely credible, that any man owning a plantation will so 
abandon it and his people on it entirely to a hireling, no matter what his 
confidence in him is. Yet there are numbers who do it habitually; and I 
have even known ovT^rseers to stipulate that their employers should not 
give any order, nor interfere in any way with their management of the 
plantation. There are also some proprietors of considerable property and 
pretension to being planters, who give their overseer a proportion of the 
crop for his wages; thus bribing him by the strongest inducements of 
self-interest, to overstrain and work down everything committed to his 
charge. 

No planter, who attends to his own business, can dispense with agents 
and sub-agents. It is impossible, on a plantation of any size, for the pro¬ 
prietor to attend to all the details, many of w^hich are irksome and 
laborious, and he requires more intelligence to assist him than slaves usu¬ 
ally possess. To him, therefore, a good overseer is a blessing. But an ov^er- 
seer who would answer the views of such a planter is most difficult to 
find. The men engaged in that occupation who combine the most in¬ 
telligence, industry, and character, are allured into the service of those 
who place all power in their hands, and are ultimately spoiled. 

An English traveller [Edwin L. Godkin] writes to the London 
Daily News from Mississippi (1857):— 

On crossing the Big Block river, I left the sandhills and began to find 
myself in the rich loam of the valley of the Mississippi. The plantations 
became larger, the clearings more numerous and extensive, and the roads 
less hilly, but worse. Along the Yazoo river one meets with some of the 
richest soil in the world, and some of the largest crops of cotton in the 
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Union. My first night in that region was passed at the house of a planter 
who worked but few hands, was a fast friend of slavery, and yet drew 
for my benefit one of the most mournful pictures of a slave s life I have 
ever met with. He said, and I believe truly, that the lu^gioes ol small 
planters are, on the whole, well treated, or at least as well as the owners 
can afford to treat them. Their master not unfreqiieiith' works side by 
side with them in the fields. ... But on the large plantations, where 
the business is carried on by an overseer, and ever>'tliing is conducted 
with military strictness and discipline, he descril)ed matters as being 
widely different. The future of the overseer depends altogether on the 
quantity of cotton he is able to rtmke up for the market. Whether the 
owner be resident or non-resident, if the plantation be large, and a great 
number of hands be employed upon it, the overseer gets credit for a large 
crop, and blame for a small one. His professional reputation depends in a 
great measure upon the number of bales or hogsheads he is able to pro¬ 
duce, and neither his education nor his habits are such as to render it 
likely that he would allow any consideration for the negroes to stand in 
the way of his advancing it. His interest is to get as much work out of them 
as they can possibly perform. His skill consists in knowing exactly how 
hard they may be driven without incapacitating them for future exertion. 
The larger the plantation the less chance there is, of course, of the own¬ 
er s softening the rigour of the overseer, or the sternness of discipline by 
personal interference. So, as Mr. H— said, a vast mass of the slaves pass 
their lives, from the moment they are able to go afield in the picking 
season till they drop worn out into the grave, in incessant labour, in all 
sorts of weather, at all seasons of the year, without any other change or 
relaxation than is furnished by sickness, without the smallest hope of any 
improvement either in their condition, in their food, or in their clothing, 
which are of the plainest and coarsest kind, and indebted solely to the for¬ 
bearance or good temper of the overseer for exemption from terrible 
physical suffering. They are rung to bed at nine o’clock, almost immedi¬ 
ately after bolting the food which they often have to cook after coming 
home from their day s labour, and are rung out of bed at four or five in 
the morning. The interval is one long round of toil. Life has no sunny 
spots for them. Their only refuge or consolation in this world is in their 
own stupidity and grossness. The nearer they are to the beast, the hap¬ 
pier they are likely to be. Any mental or moral rise is nearly sure to bring 
unhappiness with it. 

The same gentleman writes from Columbus:— 

One gets better glimpses of the real condition of the negroes from con¬ 
versations one happens to overhear than from what is told to one’s-self— 
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above all, when one is known to be a stranger, and particularly an Eng¬ 
lishman. The cool way in which you hear [of] the hanging of niggers, the 
shooting of niggers, and the necessity for severe discipline among niggers 
talked of in bar-rooms, speaks volumes as to the exact state of the case. A 
negro was shot when running away, near Greensboro', a small town on 
my road, the day before I passed through, by a man who had received 
instructions from the owner to take him alive, and shoot him if he resisted. 

I heard the subject discussed by some “loafers'* in the bar, while getting 
my horse fed, and I found, to my no small—I do not know whether to say 
horror or amusement—that the point in disp\ite was not the degree of 
moral guilt incurred by the murderer, but the degree of loss and damage 
for which he had rendered himself liable to the owner of the slave in 
departing from the letter of his commission. One of the group summed up 
the arguments on both sides, by exclaiming, ‘‘Well, this shootin' of niggers 
should be put a stop to, that’s a fact.” The obvious inference to be de¬ 
duced from this observation was, that “nigger shootin’ ” was a slight con¬ 
travention of police regulations—a little of which might be winked at, but 
which, in this locality, had been carried to such an extent as to call for 
the interference of the law. 

I do not think that I have ever seen the sudden death of a negro 
noticed in a Southern newspaper, or heard it referred to in conversa¬ 
tion, that the loss of property, rather than the extinction of life, was 
not the evident occasion of interest. Turning over several Southern 
papers at this moment, I fall at once upon these examples: — 

We are informed that a negro man, the property of Mr. William Mays, 
of this city, was killed last Thursday by a youth, the son of Mr. William 
Payne, of Campbell county. The following are the circumstances, as we 
have received them. Two sons of Mr. Payne were shooting pigeons on the 
plantation of Mr. Mays, about twenty miles from this place, and went to 
the tobacco-house, where the overseer and hands were housing tobacco; 
one of the boys had a string of pigeons and the other had none. On 
reaching the house, the negro who was killed asked the boy who had no 
pigeons, “where his were.” He replied that he killed none, but could kill 
him (the negro), and raised his gun and fired. The load took effect in 
the head, and caused death in a few homs. The negro was a valuable one, 
Mr. Mays had refused $1,200 for him.—Lynchburg Virginian. 

A valuable negro boy, the property of W. A. Phipps, living in the upper 
end of this county, was accidentally drowned in the Holston river a few 
days ago.—Rogersville Times. 

Mr. Tilghman Cobb's barn at Bedford, Va., was set fire to by lightning 
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on Friday, the 11th, and consumed. Two negroes and three horses per- 
ished in the Hanics,-New Orleans Daily Crescent. 


I have repented these accounts, not to con^ cy to the reader s 
wind the impression that slaves are frequently shot by their wasters, 
which would be. no doubt, a mistaken inference, but to show m 
what manner I was\ made to feel as I was very strongly in my 
journey, that what we eall the sacredness of human life, together 
with a great range of kindred instincts, scarcely attaches at all, with 
most white men, to the slaves, and also in order to justify the fol¬ 
lowing observation:—that I found the liv^es and the comfort of ne¬ 
groes, in the rich cotton-planting districts especially, habitually re¬ 
garded, by all classes, much more from a purely pecuniary point of 
view than I had ever before supposed they could be; and yet that, 
as property, negro life and negro vigour were generally much less 
carefully economized than I had always before imagined them to be. 

As I became familiar with the circumstances, I saw reasons for 
this, which, in looking from a distance, or through the eyes of trav¬ 
ellers, I had not been able adequately to appreciate. I will endeav¬ 
our to state them:— 

It is difficult to handle simply as property, a creature possessing 
human passions and human feelings, however debased and torpid 
the condition of that creature may be; while, on the other hand, the 
absolute necessity of dealing with property as a thing, greatly em¬ 
barrassed a man in any attempt to treat it as a person. And it is the 
natural result of this complicated state of things, that the system of 
slave-management is irregular, ambiguous, and contradictory; that 
it is never either consistently humane or consistently economical. 

As a general rule, the larger the body of negroes on a plantation 
or estate, the more completely are they treated as mere property, 
and in accordance with a policy calculated to insure the largest 
pecuniary returns. Hence, in part, the greater proportionate profit 
of such plantations, and the tendency which everywhere prevails 
in the planting districts to the absorption of small, and the augmen¬ 
tation of large estates. It may be true, that among the wealthier 
slave-owners there is oftener a humane disposition, a better judg¬ 
ment, and a greater ability to deal with their dependents indul¬ 
gently and bountifully, but the eflPects of this disposition are chiefly 
felt, even on those plantations where the proprietor resides perma- 
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nently, among the slaves employed about the house and stables, 
and perhaps a few old favourites in the quarters. It is more than 
balanced by the difficulty of acquiring a personal interest in tVie 
units of a large body of slaves, and an acquaintance with the in¬ 
dividual cbaracteristics of each. Tbe treatment of the mass must be 
reduced to a system, the ruling idea of which will be, to enable one 
man to force into the same channel of labour the muscles of a large 
number of men of various and often conflicting wills. 

The chief diflBculty is to overcome their great aversion to labour. 
They have no objection to eating, drinking, and resting, when neces¬ 
sary, and no general disinclination to receive instruction. If a man 
own many slaves, therefore, the faculty which he values highest, 
and pays most for, in an overseer, is that of making them work. Any 
fool could see that they were properly supplied with food, clothing, 
rest, and religious instruction. 

The labourers we see in towns, at work on railroads and steam¬ 
boats, about stations and landings; the menials of our houses and 
hotels, arc less respectable, moral, and intelligent than the great 
majority of the whole labouring class of the North. The tra\ eller at 
the South has to learn that there the reverse is the case to a degree 
which can hardly be sufficiently estimated. I have been obliged to 
think that many amiable travellers who have received impressions 
with regard to the condition of the slaves very different from mine, 
have failed to make a sufficient allowance for this. The rank-and-file 
plantation negroes are not to be readily made acquaintance with by 
chance or through letters of introduction. 

I have described in detail, in former chapters, two large planta¬ 
tions, which were much the best in respect to the happiness of the 
negroes, of all that I saw in the South. I am now about to describe 
what I judged to be the most profitable estate that I visited. In 
saying this I do not compare it with others noticed in this chapter, 
my observations of which were too superficial to warrant a com¬ 
parison. It was situated upon a tributary of the Mississippi, and ac¬ 
cessible only by occasional steamboats; even this mode of commu¬ 
nication being frequently interrupted at low stages of the rivers. 
The slaves upon it formed about one twentieth of the whole popula¬ 
tion of the county, in which the blacks considerably outnumber the 
whites. At the time of my visit, the owner was sojourning upon it, 
with his family and several invited guests, but his usual residence 
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was upon a small plantation, of little productive value, situated in 

a nei(^hhourhood somewhat noted for the hixiuy and hospitality 
of its citizens, and having a daily mail, and direct railroad and tele¬ 
graphic communication with New York. This was, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, his second visit in five years. 

The property consisted of four adjoining plantations, each with 
its own negro-cal)ins, stables, and overseer, and each worked to a 
great ext(ait independently of the others, but all contributing their 
crop to one gin-house and warehouse, and all under the general 
superintendence of a bailiff or manager, who constantly resided 
upon the estate, and in the absence of the owner, had vice-regal 
power o\'er the overseers, controlling, so far as he thought fit, the 
economy of all the plantations. 

The manager was himself a gentleman of good education, gen¬ 
erous and poetic in temperaincait, and possessing a capacity for the 
enjoyment of nature and a happiness in the bucolic life, unfoiiu- 
nately rare with Americans. 1 found him a delightful companion, 
and I have known no man with whose natural tastes and feelings 
I have felt, on so short acquaintance, a more hearty sympathy. Tlie 
gang of toiling negroes to him, however, was as essential an ele¬ 
ment of the poetry of nature as flocks of peaceful sheep and herds 
of lowing kine, and he would no more appreciate the aspect in 
which an Abolitionist would see them, than would Virgil have hon¬ 
oured the feelings of a vegetarian, sighing at the sight of flocks and 
herds destined to feed the depraved appetite of the carnivorous 
savage of modern civilization. The overseers were superior to most 
of their class, and, with one exception, frank, honest, temperate, 
and industrious, but their feelings toward negroes were such as 
naturally result from their occupation. They were all married, and 
lived with their families, each in a cabin or cottage, in the hamlet 
of the slaves of which he had especial charge. Their wages varied 
from $500 to $1,000 a year each. 

These five men, each living more than a mile distant from either 
of the others, were the only white men on the estate, and the only 
others within several miles of them were a few skulking vagabonds. 
Of course, to secure their own personal safety and to efficiently 
direct the labour of such a large number of ignorant, indolent, and 
vicious negroes, rules, or rather habits and customs, of discipline, 
were necessary, which would in particular cases be liable to operate 
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unjustly and cruelly. It is apparent, also, that, as the testimony of 
negroes against them would not be received as evidence in court, 
there was very little probability that any excessive severity would 
be restrained by fear of the law. A provision of the law intended 
to secure a certain privilege to slaves, was indeed disregarded under 
my own observation, and such infraction of the law was confessedly 
customary with one of the overseers, and was permitted by the 
manager, for the reason that it seemed to him to be, in a certain 
degree, justifiable and expedient under the circumstances, and be¬ 
cause he did not like to interfere unnecessarily in such matters. 

In the main, the negroes appeared to be well taken care of and 
abundantly supplied with the necessaries of vigorous physical ex¬ 
istence. A large part of them lived in commodioTis and well-built 
cottages, with broad galleries in front, so that each family of five 
had two rooms on the lower floor, and a loft. The remainder lived 
in log huts, small and mean in appearance, but those of their over¬ 
seers were little better, and preparations were being made to re¬ 
place all of these by neat boarded cottages. Each family had a fowl- 
house and hog-sty (constructed by the negroes themselves), and 
kept fowls and swine, feeding the latter during the summer on 
weeds and fattening them in the autumn on corn, stolen (this was 
mentioned to me by the overseers as if it were a matter of course) 
from their master’s corn-fields. I several times saw gangs of them 
eating the dinner which they had brought, each man for himself, 
to the field, and obsei-ved that they generally had plenty, often more 
than they could eat, of bacon, corn-bread, and molasses. The allow¬ 
ance of food is weighed and measured under the eye of the mana¬ 
ger by the drivers, and distributed to the head of each family 
weekly: consisting of—for each person, 3 pounds of pork, 1 peck 
of meal; and from January to July, 1 quart of molasses. Monthly, 
in addition, 1 pound tobacco, and 4 pints salt. No drink is ever 
served but water, except after unusual exposure, or to ditchers 
working in water, who get a glass of whisky at night. All hands 
cook for themselves after work at night, or whenever they please 
between nightfall and daybreak, each family in its own cabin. Each 
family has a garden, the products of which, together with eggs, 
fowls, and bacon, they frequently sell, or use in addition to their 
regular allowance of food. Most of the families buy a barrel of flour 
every year. The manager endeavours to encourage this practice; 
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and that they may spend their money for flour instead of liquor, he 
furnishes it to them at rather less than what it costs him at whole¬ 
sale. Then* are many poor whites within a few miles wlio will al¬ 
ways seJ] liquor to the negroes, and encourage them to steal, to 

obtain the means to buy it of them. These poor whites are always 
spoken of with anger by the overseers, and they each have a stand¬ 
ing offer of much more than the intrinsic value of their land, from 
the manager, to induce them to move away. 

The negroes also obtain a good deal of game. They set traps for 
raccoons, rabbits, and turkeys; and I once heard the stock-tender 
complaining that he had detected one of the vagabond whites steal¬ 
ing a turkey which had been caught in his pen. I several times par¬ 
took of game, while on the plantation, that had been purchased of 
the negroes. The stock-tender, an old negro, whose business it was 
to ride about in the woods and keep an eye on the stock cattle that 
were pastured in them, and who was thus likely to know where the 
deer ran, had an ingenious way of supplying himself with venison. 

He lashed a scythe blade or butcher's knife to the end of a pole so 
that it formed a lance; this he set near a fence or fallen tree which 
obstructed a path in which the deer habitually ran, and the deer in 
leaping over the obstacle would leap directly on the knife. In this 
manner he had killed two deer the week before my visit. 

The manager sent to him for some of this venison for his own use, 
and justified himself to me for not paying for it on the ground that 
the stock-tender had undoubtedly taken time which really belonged 
to his owner to set his spear. Game taken by the field-hands was not 
looked upon in the same light, because it must have been got at 
night when they were excused from labour for their owner. 

The first morning I was on the estate, while at breakfast with the 
manager, an old negro woman came into the room and said to him, 
‘‘Dat gals bin bleedin’ agin dis momin'." 

‘‘How much did she bleed?” 

“About a pint, sir.” 

“Very well: Til call and see her after breakfast.” 

“I come up for some sugar of lead, masser; I gin her some pow¬ 
dered alum ’fore I come away.” 

“Very well; you can have some.” 

After breakfast the manager invited me to ride with him on his 
usual daily round of inspection through the plantations. 
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On reaching the nearest "quarters,” we stopped at a house, a lit¬ 
tle larger than the ordinary cabins, which was called the loom- 
house, in which a dozen negroes were at work making shoes, and 
manufacturing coarse cotton stuff for negro clothing. One of the 
hands so employed was insane, and most of the others were crip¬ 
ples, invalids with chronic complaints, or unfitted by age, or some 
infirmity, for field-work. 

From this we went to one of the cabins, where we found the 
sick woman who had been bleeding at the lungs, with the old nurse 
in attendance upon her. The manager examined and prescribed for 
her in a kind manner. When we came out he asked the nurse if any 
one else was sick. 

"Oney dat woman Carline.” 

"What do you think is the matter with her?” 

"Well, I don’t tink dere’s anyting de matter wid her, inasser; I 
mils’ answer you for true, I don’t tink anyting de matter wid her, 
oney she’s a little sore from dat whippin’ she got.” 

We went to another cabin and entered a room where a woman 
lay on a bed, groaning. It was a dingy, comfortless room, but a 
musquito bar, much patched and very dirty, covered the bed. The 
manager asked the woman several times what was the matter, but 
could get no distinct reply. She appeared to be suffering great pain. 
The manager felt her pulse and looked at her tongue, and after 
making a few more inquiries, to which no intelligible reply was 
given, told her he did not believe she was ill at all. At this the 
woman’s groans redoubled. "I have heard of your tricks,” continued 
the manager; "you had a chill when I came to see you yesterday 
morning; you had a chill when the mistress came here, and you had 
a chill when the master came. I never knew a chill to last the whole 
day. So you’ll just get up now and go to the field, and if you don’t 
work smart, you’ll get a dressing; do you hear?” 

We then left. The manager said that he rarely—almost never- 
had occasion to employ a physician for the people. Never for ac- 
couchements; the women, from their labour in the field, were not 
subject to the difficulty, danger, and pain which attended women 
of the better classes in giving birth to their offspring. (I do not sup¬ 
pose that there was a physician within a day’s journey of the plan¬ 
tations. ) 

Near the first quarters we visited there was a large blacksmith’s 
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and wheelwright’s shop, in which a number of mechanics were at 
work. Most of them, as we rode up, were eating their bieakfast, 
which they warmed at their fires. Within and around the shop there 
were some Bfty ploughs which they were putting in order. The 
manager inspected the work, found some of it faulty, sharply repri- 
manded the workmen for not getting on faster, and threatened one 
of them with a whipping for not paying closer attention to the di¬ 
rections which had been given him. 

The overseer of this plantation rode up while we were at the 
shop, and in a free and easy style, reported to the manager how all 
his hands were employed. There were so many at this and so many 
at that, and they had done so much since yesterday. “There’s that 
girl, Caroline,” said the manager; “she’s not sick, and I told her she 
must go to work; put her to the hoeing; there’s nothing the matter 
with her, except she’s sore with the whipping she got. You must go 
and get her out.” A woman passing at the time, the manager told 
her to go and tell Caroline she must get up and go to work, or the 
overseer would come and start her. She returned in a few minutes, 
and reported that Caroline said she could not get up. Tlie overseer 
and manager rode toward the cabin, but before they reached it, the 
girl, who had probably been watching us from the window, came 
out and went to the field with her hoe. They then returned to me 
and continued their conversation. Just before we left the overseer, 
he said, “I think that girl who ran away last week was in her cabin 
last night.” The manager told me, as we rode on, that the people 
often ran away after they had been whipped, or something else had 
happened to make them angry. They hide in the swamp, and come 
in to the cabins at night to get food. They seldom remain away more 
than a fortnight, and when they come in they are whipped. The 
woman, Caroline, he said, had been delivered of a dead child about 
six weeks before, and had been complaining and getting rid of work 
ever since. She was the laziest woman on the estate. This shamming 
illness gave him the most disagreeable duty he had to perform. 
Negroes were famous for it. “If it was not for her bad character,” 
he continued, “I should fear to make her go to work to-day; but her 
pulse is steady, and her tongue perfectly smooth. We have to be 
sharp with them; if we were not, every negro on the estate would 
be a-bed.” 

We rode on to where the diflFerent gangs of labourers were at 
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work, and inspected them one after another. I observed, as we were 
looking at one of the gangs, that they were very dirty. “Negroes are 
the filthiest people in the world,” said the manager; “there are some 
of them who would not keep clean twenty-four hours at a time if 
you gave them thirty suits a year.” I asked him if there were any 
rules to maintain cleanliness. There were not, but sometimes the 
negroes were told at night that any one who came into the field the 
next morning without being clean would be whipped. This gave no 
trouble to those who were habitually clean, while it was in itself a 
punishment to those who were not, as they were obliged to spend 
the night in washing. 

They were furnished with two suits of summer, and one of winter 
clothing each year. Besides which, most of them got presents of holi¬ 
day finery (calico dresses, handkerchiefs, etc.), and purchased more 
for themselves, at Christmas. One of the drivers now in the field had 
on a uniform coat of an officer of artillery. After the Mexican war, 
a great deal of military clothing was sold at auction in New Orleans, 
and much of it was bought by the planters at a low price, and given 
to their negroes, who were greatly pleased with it. 

Each overseer regulated the hours of work on his own plantation. 
I saw the negroes at work before sunrise and after sunset. At about 
eight o’clock they were allowed to stop for breakfast, and again 
about noon, to dine. The length of these rests was at the discretion 
of the overseer or drivers, usually, I should say, from half an hour 
to an hour. There was no rule. 

The number of hands directed by each overseer was considerably 
over one hundred. The manager thought it would be better economy 
to have a white man over every fifty hands, but the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining trustworthy overseers prevented it. Three of those he then 
had were the best he had ever known. He described the great ma¬ 
jority as being passionate, careless, inefficient men, generally in¬ 
temperate, and totally unfitted for the duties of the position. The 
best overseers, ordinarily, are young men, the sons of small planters, 
who take up the business temporarily, as a means of acquiring a lit¬ 
tle capital with which to purchase negroes for themselves. 

The ploughs at work, both with single and double mule teams, 
were generally held by women, and very well held, too. I watched 
with some interest for any indication that their sex unfitted them 
for the occupation. Twenty of them were ploughing together, with 
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double teams and heavy ploughs. They were superintended by a 
negro man who carried a whip, which he frequently cracked at 
them, permitting no dawdling or delay at the turning; and they 
twitched their ploughs around on the head-land, jerking their reins, 
and yelling to their mules, with apparent ease, energy, and rapidity. 
Throughout the South-west the negroes, as a rule, appear to be 
worked much harder than in the Eastern and Northern Slave States. 
I do not think they accomplish as much in the same time as agricul¬ 
tural labourers at the North usually do, but they certainly labour 
much harde)r, and more unremittingly. Thc\^ are constantly and 
steadily driven up to their work, and the stupid, plodding, machiiKv 
like manner in which they labour, is painful to witness. This was 
especially the case with the hoe-gangs. One of them numbered 
nearly two hundred hands (for the force of two plantations was 
working together), moving across the field in parallel lines, with a 
considerable degree of precision. T repeatedly rode through the lines 
at a canter, with other horsemen, often coming upon them sud¬ 
denly, without producing the smallest change or interruption in 
the dogged action of the labourers, or causing one of them, so far 
as I could see, to lift an eye from the ground. I had noticed the 
same thing with smaller numbers before, but here, considering that I 
was a stranger, and that strangers could but very rarely visit the plan¬ 
tation, it amazed me very much. I think it told a more painful story 
than any I had ever hoard, of the cruelty of slavery. It was empha¬ 
sized by a tall and powerful negro who walked to and fro in the 
rear of the line, frequently cracking his whip, and calling out in 
the surliest manner, to one and another, “Shove your hoe, there! 
shove your hoe!” But I never saw him strike any one with the whip. 

Tlie whip was evidently in constant use, however. There were no 
rules on the subject, that I learned; the overseers and drivers pun¬ 
ished the negroes whenever they deemed it necessary, and in such 
manner, and with such severity, as they thought fit. “If you don't 
work faster,” or “If you don't work better,” or “If you don't recollect 
what I tell you, I will have you flogged,” I often heard. I said to one 
of the overseers, “It must be disagreeable to have to punish them 
as much as vou do?” “Yes, it would be to those who are not used to 
it—but it’s my business, and I think nothing of it. Why, sir, I 
wouldn’t mind killing a nigger more than I would a dog.” I asked 
if he had ever killed a negro? “Not quite that,” he said, but over- 
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seers were often obliged to. Some negroes are determined never to 
let a white man whip them, and will resist you, when you attempt it; 
of course you must kill them in that case.^ Once a negro, whom he 
was about to whip in the field, struck at his head with a hoe. He 
parried the blow with his whip, and, drawing a pistol, tried to 
shoot him; but the pistol missing fire, he rushed in and knocked him 
down with the butt of it. At another time, a negro whom he was 
punishing insulted and threatened him. He went to the house for 
his gun, and as he was returning, the negro, thinking he would be 
afraid of spoiling so valuable a piece of property by firing, broke 
for the woods. He fired at once, and put six buck-shot into his hips. 
He always carried a bowie-knife, but not a pistol unless he antic¬ 
ipated some unusual act of insubordination. He always kept a 
pair of pistols ready loaded over the mantel-piece, however, in case 
they should be needed. It was only when he first came upon a 
plantation that he ever had much trouble. A great many overseers 
were unfit for their business, and too easy and slack with the ne¬ 
groes. When he succeeded such a man, he had hard work for a time 
to break the negroes in; but it did not take long to teach them their 
place. His conversation on the subject was exactly like what I have 
heard said, again and again, by Northern shipmasters and officers, 
with regard to seamen. 

I happened to see the severest corporeal punishment of a negro 
that I witnessed at the South while visiting this estate. I suppose, 
however, that punishment equally severe is common; in fact, it 
must be necessary to the maintenance of adequate discipline on 
every large plantation. It is much more necessary than on shipboard, 
because the opportunities of hiding away and shirking labour, and 
of wasting and injuring the owner’s property without danger to 
themselves, are far greater in the case of the slaves than in that 
of the sailors, but, above all, because there is no real moral obliga¬ 
tion on the part of the negro to do what is demanded of him. The 
sailor performs his duty in obedience to a voluntary contract; the 

^ “On Monday last, as James Allen (overseer on Prothro’s plantation at St. 
Maurice) was punishing a negro boy named Jack, for stealing hogs, the boy 
ran off before the overseer had chastised him sufficiently for the offence. He was 
immediately pursued by tlu' overseer, who succeeded in catching him, when 
the negro drew a knife and inflicted a terrible gash in his abdomen. The wounds 
of the overseer were dresst'd by Dr. Stephens, who pronounces it a very critical 
case, but still entertains hope of his Tccoyevy**--Natchitoches Chronicle, 
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slave is in an involuntary servitude. The manner of the overseer 
who inflicted the punishment, and his subsequent conversation 
with me about it, indicated that it was by no means unusual in 
seventy, I had accidentally encountered him, and he was showing 
me his plantation. In going from one side of it to tlic other, we had 
twice crossed a deep gully, at the bottom of which was a thick covert 
of brushwood, Wc were crossing it a third time, and had nearly 
passed through the brush, when the overseer suddenly stopped his 
horse exclaiming, “What s that? Hallo! who are you, there?” 

It was a girl lying at full length on the ground at the bottom of 
the gully, evidently intending to hide herself from us in the bushes. 
“Who are you, there?” 

“Sam’s Sail, sir.” 

“What are you skulking there for?” 

The girl half rose, but gave no answer. 

“Have you been here all day?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How did you get here?” 

The girl made no reply. 

“Where have you been all day?” 

The answer was unintelligible. 

After some further questioning, she said her father accidentally 
locked her in, when he went out in the morning. 

“How did you manage to get out?” 

“Pushed a plank off, sir, and crawled out.” 

The overseer was silent for a moment, looking at the girl, and 
then said, “That won’t do; come out here.” The girl arose at once, 
and walked towards him. She was about eighteen years of age. A 
bunch of keys hung at her waist, which the overseer espied, and 
he said, “Your father locked you in; but you have got the keys.” 
After a little hesitation, she replied that these were the keys of 
some other locks; her father had the door-key. 

Whether her story was true or false, could have been ascertained 
in two minutes by riding on to the gang with which her father was 
at work, but the overseer had made up his mind. 

“That wont do,” said he; “get down.” The girl knelt on the 
ground; he got off his horse, and holding him with his left hand, 
struck her thirty or forty blows across the shoulders with his tough, 
flexible, “raw-hide” whip (a terrible instrument for the purpose). 
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They were well laid on, at arm s length, but with no appearance of 
angry excitement on the part of the overseer. At every stroke the 
girl winced and exclaimed, “Yes, sir!” or “Ah, sir!” or “Please, sir!” 
not groaning or screaming. At length he stopped and said, “Now 
tell me the truth.” The girl repeated the same story. “You have 
not got enough yet,” said he; “pull up your clothes—lie down.” The 
girl without any hesitation, without a word or look of remonstrance 
or entreaty, drew closely all her garments under her shoulders, and 
lay down upon tlie ground with her face toward the overseer, who 
continued to flog lu'r with the raw-hide, across her naked loins and 
thighs, with as much strength as before. She now shrunk away 
from him, not rising, but writhing, grovelling, and screaming, “Oh, 
don’t, sir! oh, please stop, master! please, sir! please, sir! oh, that’s 
enough, master! oh. Lord! oh, master, master! oh, God, master, do 
stop! oh, God, master! oh, God, master!” 

A young gentleman of fifteen was with us; he had ridden in front, 
and now, turning on his horse, looked back with an expression only 
of impatience at the delay. It was the first time 1 had ever seen a 
woman flogged. I had seen a man cudgelled and beaten, in the heat 
of passion, before, but never flogged with a hundredth part of the 
severity used in this case. I glanced again at the perfectly passion¬ 
less but rather grim business-like face of the overseer, and again 
at the young gentleman, who had turned away; if not indifferent he 
had e\ idcntly not the faintest sympathy with my emotion. Only my 
horse chafed. I gave him rein and spur and we plunged into the 
bushes and scrambled fiercely up the steep acclivity. The screaming 
yells and the whip strokes had ceased when I reached the top of 
the bank. Choking, sobbing, spasmodic groans only were heard. I 
rode on to where the road, coming diagonally up the ravine, ran out 
upon the cotton-field. My young companion met me there, and im¬ 
mediately afterward the overseer. He laughed as he joined us, and 
said: 

“She meant to cheat me out of a day’s work, and she has done 
it, too.” 

“Did you succeed in getting another story from her?” I asked, as 
soon as I could trust myself to speak. 

“No; she stuck to it.” 

“Was it not perhaps true?” 

“Oh no, sir; she slipped out of the gang when they were going to 
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work, and she’s been dodging about all day, going from one place 

to another as she saw nie coining. She saw us crossing there a little 

while ago, and thought we had gone to the quarters, but we turned 
back so quick, we came into the gully before she knew it, and she 
could do nothing but lie down in the bushes.” 

“I suppose they often slip off so.” 

“No, sir; I never had one do so before—not like this; they often 
run away to the woods, and are gone some time, but I never had a 
dodge-off like this before.” 

“Was it necessary to punish her so severely?” 

“Oh yes, sir” (laughing again). “If I hadn’t, she would have done 
the same thing again to-morrow, and half the people on the planta¬ 
tion would have followed her example. Oh, you’ve no idea how lazy 
these niggers are; you Northern people don’t know anything about 
it. They’d never do any work at all if they were not afraid of being 
whipped.” 

We soon afterward met an old man, who, on being closely ques¬ 
tioned, said that he had seen the girl leave the gang as they went 
to work after dinner. It appeared that she had been at work during 
the forenoon, but at dinner-time the gang was moved, and as it 
passed through the gully she slipped out. The driver had not missed 
her. The overseer said that when he first took charge of this planta¬ 
tion, the negroes ran away a great deal—they disliked him so much. 
They used to say, ’twas hell to be on his place; but after a few 
months they got used to his ways, and liked him better than any of 
the rest. He had not had any nm away now for some time. When 
they ran away they would generally return within a fortnight. If 
many of them went off, or if they stayed out long, he would make 
the rest of the force work Sundays, or deprive them of some of their 
usual privileges until the runaways returned. The negroes on the 
plantation could always bring them in if they chose to do so. 'They 
depended on them for their food, and they had only to stop the 
supplies to oblige them to surrender. 

Accepting the position of the overseer, I knew that his method 
was right, but it was a red-hot experience to me, and has ever since 
been a fearful thing in my memory. Strangely so, I sometimes think, 
but I suppose the fact that the delicate and ingenuous lad who was 
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with me, betrayed not even the slightest flush of shame, and that I 
constrained myself from the least expression of feeling of any kind, 
made the impression in my brain the more intense and lasting. 

Sitting near a gang with an overseer and the manager, the former 
would occasionally call out to one and another by name, in direct¬ 
ing or urging their labour. I asked if he knew them all by name. 
He did, but I found that the manager did not know one in five of 
them. The overseer said he generally could call most of the negroes 
on a plantation by their names in two weeks after he came to it, 
but it was rather difficult to learn them on account of there being 
so many of the same name, distinguished from each other by a 
prefix. “There’s a Big Jim here, and a Little Jim, and Eliza’s Jim, 
and there’s Jim Bob, and Jim Clarisy.” 

“What’s Jim Clarisy?—how does he get that name?” 

“He’s Clarisy’s child, and Bob is Jim Bob’s father. 'That fellow 
ahead there, with the blue rag on his head, his name is Swamp; he 
always goes by that name, but his real name is Abraham, I believe; 
is it not, Mr. [Manager]?” 

“His name is Swamp on the plantation register—that's all I know 
of him.” 

“I believe his name is Abraham,” said the overseer; “he told me 

so. He was bought of Judge-, he says, and he told me his master 

called him Swamp because he ran away so much. He is the worst 
runaway on the place.” 

I inquired about the increase of the negroes on the estate, and 
the manager having told me the number of deaths and births the 
previous year, which gave a net increase of four per cent.—on Vir¬ 
ginia estates it is often twenty per cent.—I asked if the negroes be¬ 
gan to have children at a very early age. “Sometimes at sixteen,” 
said the manager. “Yes, and at fourteen,” said the overseer; “that 
girl’s had a child”—pointing to a girl that did not appear older than 
fourteen. “Is she married?” “No.” ‘Tou see,” said the manager, 
“negro girls are not remarkable for chastity; their habits indeed 
rather hinder them from having children. They’d have them younger 
than they do, if they would marry or live with but one man, sooner 
than they do.* They often do not have children till they are twenty- 

^ Mr. Russell makes an observation to the same effect with regard to the 
Cuba plantations, p. 230. On these large cotton plantations there are frequently 
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Eve years old/' "Are tiiose who are married true to each other?" I 

asked. The overseer laughed heartily at the idea, and described a 
disgusting state of things. Women were almost common property, 
though sometimes the men were not all inclined to acknowledge it; 
for when I asked; "Do you not try to discourage this?” the overseer 
answered; "No, not unless they quarrel.” "They get jealous and 
quarrel among themselves sometimes about it,” the manager ex¬ 
plained, "or come to the overseer and complain, and he has them 
punished.” “Give all hands a damned good hiding,” said the over¬ 
seer. “You punish for adultery, then, but not for fornication?” “Yes,” 
answered the manager, but “No,” insisted the overseer, “we punish 
them for quarrelling; if they don't quarrel 1 don’t mind anything 
about it, but if it makes a muss, I give all four of 'em a warning.” 

Riding through a large gang of hoers, with two of the overseers, I 
observed that a large proportion of them appeared to be thorough¬ 
bred Africans. Both of them thought that the “real black niggers” 
were about three-fourths of the whole number, and that this would 
hold as an average on Mississippi and Louisiana plantations. One 
of them pointed out a girl~-“That one is pure white; you see her 
hair?” (It was straight and sandy.) “She is the only one we have 
got.” It was not uncommon, he said, to see slaves so white that they 
could not be easily distinguished from pure-blooded whites. He 
had never been on a plantation before, that had not more than one 
on it.^ “Now,” said I, “if that girl should dress herself well, and run 

more men than women, men being bought in preference to women for cotton 
picking. 

The contrary is usually the case on the small plantations, whore the profits 
of breeding negroes arc constantly in view. 

® "A woman, calling herself Violet Ludlow, was arrested a few days ago, 
and committed to jail, on the supposition that she was a runaway slave belong¬ 
ing to A. M. Mobley, of Upshur county, Texas, who had offered through our 
columns a reward of fifty dollars for her apprehension. On being brought before 
a justice of the peace, she stated that she was a white woman, and claimed her 
liberty. She states that she is a daughter of Jeremiah Ludlow, of Pike county, 
Alabama, and was brought from that country in 1853, by George Cope, who 
emigrated to Texas. After arriving in Texas, she was sold by George Cope to 
a Doctor Terry, in Upshur county, Texas, and was soon after sold by him to 
a Mrs. Hagen, or Hagens, of the same county. Violet says that she protested 
against each sale made of her, declaring herself a free woman. She names 
George Gilmer, Thomas Rogers, John Garret, and others, residents of Pike 
county, Alabama, as persons who have known her from infancy as the daughter 
of one Jeremiah Ludlow and Rene Martin, a widow at the time of her birth, 
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away, would she be suspected of being a slave?” (I could see noth¬ 
ing myself by which to distinguish her, as she passed, from an ordi¬ 
nary poor white girl.) 

“Oh, yes; you might not know her if she got to the North, but any 
of us would know her.” 

“How?” 

“By her language and manners.” 

“But if she had been brought up as house-servant?” 

“Perhaps not in that case.” 

The other thought there would be no difficulty; you could al¬ 
ways see a slave girl (juail when you looked in her eyes. 

I asked if they thought the mulattoes or white slaves were weaker 
or less valuable than the pure negroes. 

“Oh, no; Fd rather have them a great deal,” said one. “Well, I 
had not,” said the other; “the blacker the better for me.” “The white 
ones,” added the first, “are more active, and know more, and I think 
they do the most work.” “Are they more subject to illness, or do 
they appear to be of weaker constitutions?” One said they were not, 
the other that they did not seem to bear the heat as well. The first 
thought that this might be so, but that, nevertheless, they would do 
more work. I afterwards asked the manager’s opinion. He thought 
they did not stand excessive heat as well as the pure negroes, but 
that, from their greater activity and willingness, they would do more 
work. He believed they were equally strong and no more liable to 
illness; had never had reason to think them of weaker constitution. 
They often had large families, and he had not noticed that their 
children were weaker or more subject to disease than others. He 
thought that perhaps they did not have so many children as the 
pure negroes, but he had supposed the reason to be that they did 


and as being a free white woman, and her father a free white man. Violet is 
about instituting legal proceedings for her freedom.”—S^rcuepor/ Southwestern. 

“Some days since, a woman named Pclasgie was arrested as a fugitive slave, 
who has lived for more than twelve years in this city as a free woman. She was 
so nearly white that lew could detect any traces of her African descent. She was 
arrested at the instance of a man named Raby, who claimed her as belonging to 
an estate of which he is heir-at-law. She was conveyed to the First District 
guard-house for safe keeping, and while there she stated to Acting Recorder 
Filleul that she was free, had never belonged to Raby, and had been in the 
full and unquestioned enjoyment of her freedom in this city for the above- 
mentioned period. She also stated that she had a house, well furnished, which 
she was in the habit of letting out in rooms."*—New Orleans Picayune. 
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not begin bearing so young as the others, and this was because they 
were more attractive to the wen, and perhaps wore amorous them¬ 
selves. He knew a great many mulattoes living together, and they 
generally had large and healthy families. 

Afterwards, at one of the plantation nurseries, where there were 
some twenty or thirty infants and young children, a number of 
whom were evidently the offspring of white fathers, I asked the 
nurse to point out the healthiest children to me, and of those she 
indicated more were’of the pure than of the mixed breed. I then 
asked her to show me which were the sickliest, and she did not point 
to any of the latter. I then asked if slie noticed any difference in this 
respect between the black and the yellow children. “Well, dey do 
say, master, dat de yellow ones is de sickliest, but I can't tell for 
true dat 1 ever see as dey was.” 

Being with the proprietor and the manager together, I asked 
about the religious condition of the slaves. There were “preachers” 
on the plantations, and they had some religious observances on a 
Sunday; but the preachers were the worst characters among them, 
and, they thought, only made their religion a cloak for habits of 
especial depravity. They were, at all events, the most deceitful and 
dishonest slaves on the plantation, and oftenest required punish¬ 
ment. The negroes of all denominations, and even those who ordi¬ 
narily made no religious pretensions, would join together in exciting 
religious observances. They did not like to have white men preach 
on the estate; and in future they did not intend to permit them to do 
so. It excited the negroes so much as to greatly interfere with the 
subordination and order which were necessary to obtain the profit¬ 
able use of their labour. They would be singing and dancing every 
night in their cabins, till dawn of day, and utterly unfit themselves 
for work. 

With regard to the religious instruction of slaves, widely different 
practices of course prevail. There are some slaveholders, like Bishop 
[Leonidas] Polk of Louisiana,^ who oblige, and many others who en- 

^ “Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, was one of the guests. He assured me that he 
had been all over the country on Red River, the scene of the fictitious sufferings 
of ‘Uncle Tom,* and that he had found the temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
negroes well cared for. He had confirmed thirty black persons near the situation 
assigned to Legree’s estate. He is himself the owner of four hundred slaves, 
whom he endeavours to bring up in a religious manner. He tolerates no religion 
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courage, their slaves to engage in religious exercises, furnishing 
them certain conveniences for the purpose. Among the wealthier 
slaveowners, however, and in all those parts of the country where 
the enslaved portion of the population outnumbers the whites, there 
is generally a visible, and often an avowed distrust of the effect of 
religious exercises upon slaves, and even the preaching of white 
clergymen to them is permitted by many with reluctance. The pre¬ 
vailing impression among us, with regard to the important influence 
of slavery in promoting the spread of religion among the blacks, is 
an erroneous one in my opinion. I have heard Northern clergymen 
speak as if they supposed a regular daily instruction of slaves in the 
truths of Christianity to be general. So far is this from being the 
case that, although family prayers were held in several of the fifty 
planters’ houses in Mississippi and Alabama, in which I passed a 
night, I never in a single instance saw a field-hand attend or join 
in the devotion of the family. 

In South Carolina, a formal remonstrance, signed by over three 
hundred and fifty of the leading planters and citizens, was presented 
to a Methodist clergyman who had been chosen by the Conference 
of that State, as being a cautious and discreet person, to preach 
especially to slaves. It was his purpose, expressly declared before¬ 
hand, to confine himself to verbal instruction in religious truth. “Ver¬ 
bal instruction,” replied the remonstrants, “will increase the desire 
of the black population to learn. . . . Open the missionary sluice, 
and the current will swell in its gradual onward advance. We thus 
expect a progressive system of improvement will be introduced, or 
will follow from the nature and force of circumstances, which, if not 
checked (though it may be shrouded in sophistry and disguise), 
will ultimately revolutionize our civil institutions” 

on his estate but that of the Church. He baptizes all the children, and teaches 
them the Catechism. All, without exception, attend the Church service, and the 
chanting is creditably performed by them, in the opinion of their owner. Ninety 
of them are communicants, marriages are celebrated according to the Church 
ritual, and the state of morals is satisfactory. Twenty infants had been baptized 
by the bishop just before his departure from home, and he had left his whole 
estate, his keys, &c., in the sole charge of one of his slaves, without the slightest 
apprehension of loss or damage. In judging of the position of this Christian 
prelate as a slave-owner, the English reader must bear in mind that, by the laws 
of Louisiana, emancipation has been rendered all but impracticable, and, that, if 
practicable, it would not necessarily be, in all cases, an act of mercy or of 
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The missionary, the Uev. T. Tupper, accordingly retired from the 
held. The local new'spaper, the Greenville Mountaineer, in announc 
ing his withdrawal, stated that the great body ol the pt'ople were 
msmx'iestXN' to tW tc\\ovv>v\!» xnstTvwtvou t\w\t sVavos 

if it were onh given oniih. 

Though I do liof .suppose this view is often nvowed or consciously 
/?r such u fomd (J/stwet umJ cffrcf/iv 

manifestation of sentiment maefe by so important an integral por¬ 
tion of the skveholdJn^ boch\ cannot he supposed to represent a 
merely local or occasional state of mind; and I Jiave not been able 
to resist the impression, that even where the economy, safety, and 
duty of some sort of religious education of the sla\ es is conceded, so 
much caution, reservation, and restriction is felt to be necessary in 
their instruction, that the result in the majority of eases has been 
merely to furnish a delusive clothing of Christian forms and phrases 
to the original vague superstition of the African savage. 

In the county of Liberty, in Georgia, a Presbyterian minister has 
been for many years employed exclusively in labouring for the moral 
enlightenment of the slav^es, being engaged and paid for this espe¬ 
cial duty by their owners. From this circumstance, almost unparal¬ 
leled as it is, it may be inferred that the planters of that county are, 
as a body, remarkably intelligent, liberal, and thoughtful for the 
moral welfare of the childlike wards Providence has placed under 
their care and tutorship. According to my private information, there 
is no body of slaveowners more, if any as much so, in the United 
States. I heard them referred to with admiration of their reputation 
in this particular, even as far away as Virginia and Kentucky. I be¬ 
lieve, that in no other district has there been displayed as general 
and long-continued an interest in the spiritual well-being of the 
negroes. It must be supposed that nowhere else are their circum¬ 
stances more happy and favourable to Christian nurture.^* 

justice.”—T/ie Western World Revisited. By the Rev. Henry Ciiswall, M.A., 
author of '‘America and the American Church,” etc. Oxford, John Henry Parker, 

1854. 

** In [George] White’.s "Statistics of the State of Georgia” (page 377), the 
citizens of Liberty county are characterized as "unsurpasst'd for the great atten¬ 
tion paid to the duties of religion.”—Dr. Stevens, in his "History of Georgia,” 
describes them as "worthy of their sires,” who were, "the moral and intellectual 
nobility of the province,” "whose accession was an honour to Georgia, and has 
ever proved one of its richest blessings.”—In the biography of General Scrivens 
the county of Liberty is designated "proud spot of Georgia's soil!”—Dr. J. M. B, 
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After labouring thirteen years with a zeal and judgment which 
had made him famous, this apostle to the slaves of Liberty was 
called to the professorship of theology in the University of South 
Carolina. On retiring from his field of labour as a missionary, he 
addressed a valedictory sermon to his patrons, which has been pub¬ 
lished. While there is no unbecoming despondency or absence of 
proper gratitude for such results as have rewarded his protracted 
labour, visible in this document, the summing up is not such as 
would draw unusual cheers if given in the report of an African mis¬ 
sionary at the Tabernacle or Exeter Hall [in London]. Without a 
word on which the most vigilant suspic ion could rest a doubt of his 
entire loyalty to the uttermost rights of property which might be 
claimed by those whom he addrc'ssc'd, he could not avoid indicating, 
in the following passages, what he had been oblige d to see to be the 
insurmountable difficulty in the w^ay of any \ ital ele\ ation of char¬ 
acter among those to w^hom he had bc'cn (\sp('cia11v charged to 
preach the Gospel wherewith Christ blc'ssed mankind: — 

They [his pastoral charge] ar(% in the language of Scripture, ""your 
money.*' They are the source, the means of \’our wealth; by their labour 
do you obtain the necessaries, the convt‘niiaic(‘S, and comforts of life. 
The increase of them is the gtmeral standard of your worldly pros]ierity: 
without them you w'ould be comparatively poor. They arc consequently 
sought after and desired as property, and when j)ossessed, must he so 
taken care of and managed as to he made profitable. 

Now, it is exceedingh' difficult to use thcan as money; to treat them as 
property, and at the same time remder to them that wdiich is just and 
equal as immortal and accountable beings, and as heirs of the grace of 
life, ecjually with ourselves. They are associated in our business, and 
thoughts, and feelings, with labour, and interest, and gain, and wealth. 
Under the influence of the powerful feeling of self-int(*r('st, there is a 
tendency to view^ and to treat them as instruments of labour, as a means 
of wealth, and to forget or pass over lightly, the fact that they are what 
they are, under the eye and government of Cod. There is a tendency to 
rest satisfied with very small and miserable efforts for their moral im- 

Harden, in a medical report of the county, says: ‘Tlie use of intoxicating drinks 
has been almost entirely given up’’ by its people.—White says (‘"Statistics,” 
p. 373), “The people of Lib('rty, from their earlii'st settlcanent, have paid much 
attention to the subject of education. Excellent schools are found in different 
portions of the county, and it is bedieved a greater number of young men from 
Liberty graduate at our colleges than from any [other] section of Georgia. In¬ 
deed, it has been proverbial for furnishing able ministers and instructors.” 
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provement, and to give one’s self but little trouble to correct immoralities 
and reform wicked practices and habits, should they do their work 
quietly and profitably, and enjoy health, and go on to multiply and in¬ 
crease upon the earth. 

This is addressed to a body of ‘‘professing evangelical Christians/' 
in a district in which more is done for the elevation of the slaves 
than in any other of the South. What they are called to witness 
from their own experience, as the tendency of a system which rec¬ 
ognizes slaves as absolute property, mere instruments of labour and 
means of wealth, “exceedingly difficult'' for them to resist, is, I am 
well convinced, the entirely irresistible effect upon the mass of slave¬ 
holders. Fearing that moral and intellectual culture may injure their 
value as property, they oftener interfere to prevent than they en¬ 
deavour to assist their slaves from using the poor opportunities that 
chance may throw in their way. 

Moreover, the missionary adds:— 

The current of the conversation and of business in society, in respect to 
negroes, runs in the channel of interest, and thus increases the blindness 
and insensibility of owners. . . . And this custom of society acts also on 
the negroes, who, seeing, and more than seeing, feeling and knowing, that 
their owners regard and treat them as their money—as property only—axe 
inclined to lose sight of their better character and higher interests, and, in 
their ignorance and depravity, to estimate themselves, and religion, and 
virtue, no higher than their owners do. 

Again, from the paramount interest of owners in the property 
quality of these beings, they provide them only such accommoda¬ 
tions for spending the time in which they are not actively employed, 
as shall be favourable to their bodily health, and enable them to 
comply with the commandment, to “increase and multiply upon the 
earth,” without regard to their moral health, without caring much 
for their obedience to the more pure and spiritual commands of the 
Scriptures. 

The consequent mingling up of husbands and wives, children and 
youths, banishes the privacy and modesty essential to domestic peace and 
purity, and opens wide the door to dishonesty, oppression, violence, and 
profligacy. The owner may see, or hear, or know little of it. His servants 
may appear cheerful, and go on in the usual way, and enjoy health, and 
do his will, yet their actual moral state may be miserable. ... If family 
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relations are not preserved and protected, we cannot look for any consid¬ 
erable degree of moral and religious improvement. 

It must be acknowledged of slavery, as a system, not only in 
Liberty county, but as that system finds the expression of the theory 
on which it is based in the laws of every Southern State, that family 
relations are not preserved and protected under it. As we should 
therefore expect, the missionary finds that 

One of the chief causes of the immorality of negroes arises from the in¬ 
difference both of themselves and of their owners to family relations. 

Large planters generally do not allow their negroes to marry off 
the plantation to which they belong, conceiving “that their own 
convenience and interest, and,” says the missionary, “the comfort 
and real happiness of their people” are thereby promoted. Upon 
this point, however, it is but just to quote the views of the editor of 
the Southern Agriculturist, who, in urging planters to adopt and 
strictly maintain such a regulation, says: “If a master has a servant, 
and no suitable one of the other sex for a companion, he had better 
give an extra price for such an one as his would be willing to marry, 
than to have one man owning the husband, and the other the wife.” 

But this mode of arranging the difficulty seems not to have oc¬ 
curred to the Liberty county missionary; and while arguing against 
the course usually pursued, he puts the following, as a pertinent 
suggestion:— 

Admitting that they are people having their preferences as well as 
others, and there he a supply, can that love which is the foundation and 
essence of the marriage state be forced? 

Touching honesty and thrift among the negroes, he says: 

While some discipline their people for every act of theft committed 
against their interests, they have no care whatever what amount of pilfer¬ 
ing and stealing the people carry on among themselves. Hence, in some 
places, thieves thrive and honest men suffer, until it becomes a practice 
“to keep if you can what is your own, and get all you can besides that is 
your neighbour’s.” Things come to such a pass, that the saying of the 
negroes is literally true, “The people live upon one another.” 

Referring to the evil of intemperance, it is observed: 

Whatever toleration masters use towards ardent spirits in others, they 
are generally inclined to use none in respect to their servants; and in 
effecting this reformation, masters and mistresses should set the example; 
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for without example, precepts and persuasions are powerless. Nor can 
force effect this reformation as surely and perfectly as persuasion—appeal- 
ing to the character and happiness of the servant himself, the appeal rec¬ 
ognizes him in such a manner as to produce sell-respect, and it tends to 
give elevation of conduct and character. I will not dwell upon this point. 

He will not dwtdl on this point; yet, is it not evident that until 
this point can be dwelt upon, all effort for the genuine Christianiza¬ 
tion of the negro race in the South must be ineffectual? 

The benefit to the African which is supposed to be incidental to 
American slaveiy, is confessedly proportionate to the degree in 
which he is forced into intercourse with a superior race and made 
subject to its example. Before I visited the South, I had believed 
that the advantages accruing from slavery, in this way, far out¬ 
weighed the occasioiuil cruelties, and other evils incidental to the 
system. 1 found, howevcu*, the mental and moral condition of the ne¬ 
groes, even in Virginia, and in those towns and districts containing 
the largest proportion of whites, much lower than I had anticipated; 
and as soon as I had an opportunity to examine one of the extensive 
plantations of the interior, although one inherited by its owner, and 
the home of a large and x irtuous white family, I was satisfied that 
the advantages arising to the blacks from association with their 
white masters were very inconsiderable, scarcely appreciable, for 
the great majority of the field-hands. Even the overseer had barely 
acquaintance enough with the slaves, individually, to call them 
by name; the owner could not determine if he were addressing one 
of his own chattels, or whether it was another man’s property, he 
said, when bv chance he came upon a negro off the work. Much less 
did the slaves have an opportunity to cultivate their minds by inter¬ 
course with other white people. Whatever of civilization, and of the 
forms, customs, and shibboleths of Christianity, they were acquiring 
by example, and through police restraints, might, it occurred to me, 
after all, but poorly compensate the effect of the systematic with¬ 
drawal from them of all the usual influences which tend to nourish 
the moral nature and develop the intellectual faculties, in savages as 
well as in civilized free men. 

This doubt, as my Northern friends well know, for I had habitu¬ 
ally assumed the opposite, in all previous discussions of the slavery 
question, was unexpected and painful to me. I resisted it long, and 
it was not till I had been more than twelve months in the South, 
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with my attention constantly fixed upon the point, that I ceased 
to suspect that the circumstances which brought me to it were ex¬ 
ceptional and deceptive. It grew constantly stronger with every op¬ 
portunity I had of observing the condition, habits, and character of 
slaves whom I could believe to present fair examples of the working 
of the system with the majority of those subject to it upon the large 
plantations. 

The frequency with which the slaves use religious phrases of all 
kinds, the readiness with which they engage in what are deemed 
religious exercises, and fall into religious ecstasies, with the crazy, 
jocular manner in which they often talk of them, are striking and 
general characteristics. It is not at all uncommon to hear them refer 
to conversations which they allege, and apparently believe them¬ 
selves to have had with Christ, the apostles, or the prophcits of old, 
or to account for some of their actions by attributing them to the 
direct influence of the Holy Spirit, or of the devil. It seems to me 
that this state of mind is fraught with more danger to their masters 
than any to which they could possibly have been brought by gen¬ 
eral and systematic education, and by the unrestricted study of the 
Bible, even though this involved what is so much dreaded, but 
which is, I suspect, an inevitable accompaniment of moral (deva- 
tion, th(; birth of an ambition to look out for themselves. Grossly 
ignorant and degraded in mind, with a crude, undefined, and in¬ 
complete system of theology and ethics, credulous and excitable, 
intensely superstitious and fanatical, what bett('r field could a cun¬ 
ning monomaniac or a sagacious zealot desire in which to set on 
foot an appalling crusade? 

The African races, compared with the white, at least with the 
Teutonic, have greater vanity or love of approbation, a stronger 
dramatic and demonstrative character, more excitability, less exact 
or analytic minds, and a nature more sensuous, though (perhaps 
from want of cultivation) less refined. They take a real pleasure, for 
instance, such as it is a rare thing for a white man to be able to feel, 
in bright and strongly contrasting colours, and in music, in which 
nearly all are proficient to some extent. They are far less adapted 
for steady, uninterrupted labour than we are, but excel us in feats 
demanding agility and tempestuous energy. A Mississippi steam¬ 
boat manned by negro deck-hands will wood up a third quicker 
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than one manned by the same number of whites; but white la¬ 
bourers of equal intelligence and under equal stimulus will cut 
twice as much wood, split twice as many rails, and hoe a third more 
corn in a day than negroes. On many plantations, religious exercises 
are almost the only habitual recreation not purely sensual, from 
steady dull labour, in which the negroes are permitted to indulge, 
and generally all other forms of mental enjoyment are discouraged. 
Religious exercises are rarely forbidden, and a greater freedom to 
individual impulse and talent is allowed while engaged in them 
than is ever tolerated in conducting mere amusements or educa¬ 
tional exercises. 

Naturally and necessarily all that part of the negro's nature which 
is otherwise suppressed, bursts out with an intensity and vehe¬ 
mence almost terrible to witness, in forms of religious worship and 
communion; and a ‘^profession” of piety which it is necessary to 
make before one can take a very noticeable part in the customary 
social exercises, is almost universal, except on plantations where 
the ordinary tumultuous religious meetings are discouraged, or in 
towns where other recreations are open to the slaves.® 

Upon the value of the statistics of “coloured church member¬ 
ship,” which are often used as evidence that the evils of slavery are 
fully compensated by its influence in Christianizing the slaves, some 
light is thrown by the following letter from the white pastor of a 
town church in that part of the South in which the whites are most 
numerous, and in which the negroes enjoy the most privileges. 

To the Editor of the Richmond (Virginia) Religions Herald. 

. . . The truth is, the teachings of the pulpit (at least among Baptists) 
have nothing to do with the matter. Let me furnish a case in proof. Of 

® The following newspaper paragraph indicates the wholesale way in which 
slaves may be nominally Christianized; — 

“Revival among the Slaves.— Rev. J. M. C. Breaker, of Beaufort, S.C., 
writes to the Southern Baptist, that within the last three months he has bap¬ 
tized by immersion three hundred and fifty persons, all of them, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, negroes. These conversions were the result of a revival which has 
been in progress during the last six months. On the 12th inst., he baptized two 
hundred and twenty-three converts—all blacks but three—and the ceremony, 
although performed with due deliberation, occupied only one hour and five 
minutes. This is nearly four a minute, and Mr. Breaker considers it a demon¬ 
stration that the three thousand converted on the day of Pentecost could easily 
have been baptized by the twelve apostles—each taking two hundred and fifty 
—in an hour and thirteen minutes." 
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two churches which the writer serves, his immediate predecessor was 
pastor for about twenty-five years. It would be only necessary to give his 
name, to furnish the strongest and most satisfactory assurance that noth¬ 
ing which ever fell from his lips could be construed into the support of 
ignorance, superstition, or fanaticism. During the five or six years I have 
served these churches, whatever may have been my errors and failings 
(and T am ready to admit that they have been numerous and grievous 
enough, in all conscience), I know I have never uttered a sentiment which 
could be tortured into the support of the superstitions prevailing among 
the coloured people. And yet in both these churches, the coloured mem¬ 
bers are as superstitious and fanatical as they are elsewhere. Indeed, this 
was to be expected, for I certainly claim no superiority over my brethren 
in the ministry, and I am satisfied that many of them are far better quali¬ 
fied than I am to expose error and to root out superstition. This state of 
things, then, is not due to the teachings of the pulpit. Nor is it the result 
of private instructions by masters. Indeed, these last have been afforded 
so sparingly, till within a few years since, they could produce but little 
effect of any sort. And, besides, those who own servants, and are willing 
to teach them, are far too intelligent to countenance superstition in any 
way. I repeat the inquiry, then. Why is it that so many of our coloured 
members are ignorant, superstitious, and fanatical? It is the effect of in¬ 
structions received from leading men among themselves, and the churches 
are responsible for this effect, in so far as they receive into fellowship 
those who have listened to these instructions, ground their hopes upon 
them, and guide their lives by them. Whatever we may say against su¬ 
perstition, so long as we receive into our churches those who are its slaves, 
they will believe that we think them Christians; and naturally relying on 
our judgment as expressed by their reception, they will live deluded, and 
die but to be lost. 

But some one will say, “We never receive coloured persons when they 
manifest these superstitions—when they talk of visions, dreams, sounds,” 
etc. This is right as far as it goes. In every such case they should be re¬ 
jected. But superstition of a fatal character often exists where nothing 
is said about dreams and visions. It is just as fatally superstitious to trust 
in prayers and feelings, as in dreams and visions. And this is the sort of 
superstition which now prevails among the coloured people. They have 
found that sights and sounds will not answer before the whites, and now 
(reserving these, perhaps, for some chosen auditory of their own colour), 
they substitute prayers and feelings. In illustration permit me to record, 
in no spirit of levity, the stereotyped experience which generally passes 
current, and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, introduces the 
coloured candidate into the church. The pastor is informed, by one of the 
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“coloured deacons/' that a man wishes to offer to the church with a view 
to baptism. The fact is announced, a meeting of the church called, and 
the candidate comes forward. 

Fflstor.—“Well, John, tell me in a few words, in your own way, your 
religions exptTience. What have been your feelings, and what are your 
present hopes and purposes?” 

John.—**! sec other people trying, and so I thought I would tiy too, as 
I had a soul to save. So I went to pray, and the more T pray the wus 1 
felt; so 1 kept on praying, and the more I pray the wus I felt. I felt heavy 
—I felt a weight—and I kept on praying till at last I felt light—I felt 
easy-"l felt like I loved all Christian people-1 felt like I loved everybody.” 

Now this is positively the whole of the experience which is generally 
related by coloured candidates for baptism. There may be a slight varia¬ 
tion of ('xpression now and then, but the sense is almost invariably the 
same. On this experience, hundreds have btnm received into the churches 
—I have received many upon it myself. I am somewhat curious to know 
how many of the seventy, baptized by my good brother Bagby, told this 
tale. I’ll warrant not less than fifty. Have any of us been right in re¬ 
ceiving persons on such a relation as this? In the whole of it, there is 
not one word of gospel, not one word about sorrow for sin, not one word 
about faith, not one word about Christ. I know that all these things are 
subsequently brought out by questions; and were this not the case, I have 
no idea that the candidate would be in any instance received. But that 
these questions may he understood, they arc made necessarily "leading 
questions/* such as suggest their answers; and consequently these answers 
arc of comparatively little value. ... I am aware that, as brother Bagby 
suggests, private instructions by masters have been too much neglected. 
But these can accomplish but little good, so long as they are counteracted 
by the teachings of leading coloured members, in whose views, after all 
our efforts, the coloured people will have most confidence. 

Not the smallest suggestion, I observe, in all the long article from 
which the above is derived, is ventured, that the negroes are cap¬ 
able of education, or that their religious condition would improve 
if their general enlightenment of mind were not studiously pre¬ 
vented. 

“I have often heard the remark made,” says the Rev. C. C. Jones, 
in a treatise on the “Religious Instruction of Slaves," printed at 
Savannah, Georgia, 1842, “by men whose standing and oflSce in the 
churches afforded them abundant opportunity for observation, that 
the more they have had to do with coloured members, the less con- 
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fidence they have been compelled to place in their Christian pro¬ 
fessions.” 

A portion of a letter written for publication by the wife of the 
pastor of a church in the capital of Alabama, given below, naively 
reveals the degree of enlightenment prevailing among the Cliris- 
tianized Africans at a point where their means of instruction are a 
thousand times better than they are on an average throughout the 
country. 

Having talked to him seriously, and in the strongest light held up to 
him the enormity of the crime of forsaking his lawful wife and taking 
another. Colly replied, most earnestly, and not taking in at all the idea of 
guilt, but deeply distressed at having offended his master: 

“Lor, Massa Harry, what was I to do, sir? She tuk all I could git, and 
more too, sir, to ])ut on her back; and tellin* de truf, sir, dress herself as 
no poor man's wife hav' any right to. I monstrated wid her, massa, but to 
no purpose; and den, sir, wV 1 jis did all a decent man could do—lef her, 
sir, for some oder niggcT better off ’an 1 is.” 

’Twas no use. Colly could not be aroused to conscientiousness on the 
subject. 

Not one in a thousand, I suppose, of these poor creatures have any 
conception whatever of the sanctity of marriage; nor can they be made to 
have; yet, strange to say, they are perfect models of conjugal fidelity 
and devotion while the temporary bondage lasts. I have known them to 
walk miles after a hard day’s work, not only occasionally, but every night, 
to see the old woman, and cut her wood for her, etc. But to see the cool¬ 
ness with which they throw off the yoke is diverting in the extreme. 

I was accosted one morning in my husband’s study by a respectable¬ 
looking negro woman, who meekly inquired if Mr. B. was at home. 

“No, he is not. Is it anything particular you want?—perhaps I can help 
» 

you. 

“Yes, ma’am; it’s particklcr business wid himself.” 

Having good reason to believe it was the old story of a “mountain in 
labour and brought forth a mouse,” I pressed the question, partly to save 
my better half some of the petty annoyances to which he was almost daily 
subjected by his sable flock, and partly, I own, to gratify a becoming and 
laudable curiosity, after all this show of mystery. Behold the answer in 
plain English, or rather nigger English. 

“I came to ask, please ma’am, if I might have another husband.” 

Just at this crisis the oracle entered, who, having authority by a few 
spoken words, to join together those whom no man may put asunder, 
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these poor people simply imagine him gifted with equal power to annul 

the contract with a breath of bis mouth. 

I was heartily amused to find that this woman was really no widow, as 
I had supposed, but merely from caprice, or some reason satisfactory to 
herself, no doubt, took it into her head to drop her present spouse and 
look out for another. The matter was referred to the ^'Quarterly Con¬ 
ference,'' where an amusing scene occurred, which resulted m the dis- 
comfiture of the disconsolate petitioner, who returned to her home rather 
crest-fallen. 

These Quarterly Conference debates, for flights of oratory, and superla¬ 
tiveness of diction, beggar all description. Be it understood, that negroes, 
as a class, have more “business'' to attend to than any other people—that 
is, provided they can thereby get a chance to “speak 'fore white folks." To 
make a speech is glory enough for Sambo, if he happen to have the “gift 
of gab”; and to speak before the preacher is an honour unparalleled. And, 
by the way, if the preacher have will and wit enough to manage and 
control the discordant elements of a negro Quarterly Conference, he will 
be abundantly rewarded with such respect and gratitude as a man seldom 
may lay claim to. They account him but a very little “lower than the 
angels"; and their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour, are 
equally his at command. But wo be to the unfortunate pastor who treats 
them with undue indulgence; they will besiege him daily and hourly with 
their petty affairs, and their business meetings will be such a monopoly 
of his time and patience, that but for the farcical character of the same, 
making them more like dramatic entertainments than sober realities, he 
would be in despair. Far into the short hours of morning will they 
speechify and magnify, until nothing but the voice of stern authority, in 
a tone of command not to be mistaken, can stop the torrent. 

An Alabama gentleman whom I questioned with regard to the 
chastity of the so-called pious slaves, confessed, that four negro 
women had borne children in his own house, all of them at the 
time members in good standing of the Baptist church, and none of 
them calling any man husband. The only negro man in the house 
was also a church member, and he believed that he was the father 
of the four children. He said that he did not know of more than one 
negro woman whom he could suppose to be chaste, yet he knew 
hosts who were members of churches.^ 

^ “A small farmer,” who “has had control of negroes for thirty years and 
has been pursuing his present system with them for twenty years,” and who 
“owning but a few slaves is able,” as he observes, “to do better by them” than 
large planters, writing to Mr. De Bow, says: “I have tried faithfully to break up 
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A Northern clergyman who had been some years in another town 
in Alabama, where also the means of instruction offered the slaves 
were unusually good, answered my inquiry, What proportion of 
the coloured members of the churches in the town had any clear 
comprehension of the meaning of the articles of faith which they 
professed? “Certainly not more than one in seven.” 

The acknowledgment that “the coloured people will, in spite of 
all our efforts, have more confidence in the views of leading coloured 
members,” made by the writer of the letter taken from the “Reli> 
gious Herald,” has been generally made by all clergymen at the 
South with whom I have conversed. A clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, of very frank and engaging manners, said in my presence 
that he had been striving for seven years to gain the confidence of 
the small number of Africans belonging to his congregation, and 
with extreme humility he had been lately forced to acknowledge 
that all his apparent success hitherto had been most delusive. When 
asked how he accounted for it, he at once ascribed it to the negro's 
habitual distrust of the white race, and in discussing the causes of 
this distrust he asked how, if he pretended to believe that the 
Bible was the Word of God, addressed equally to all the human 
race, he could explain to a negro’s satisfaction why he should fear 
to put it directly into his hands and instruct him to read it and 
judge for himself of his duty? A planter present, a member of his 
church, immediately observed that these were dangerous views, 
and advised him to be cautious in the expression of them. The laws 
of the country forbade the education of negroes, and the church 
was, and he trusted always would remain, the bulwark of the laws. 
Tlie clergyman replied that he had no design to break the laws, 
but he must say that he considered that the law which withheld 
the Bible from the negro was unnecessary and papistical in char¬ 
acter.® 

immorality. I have not known an oath to be sworn for a long time. I know of no 
quarrelling, no calling harsh names, and but little stealing. Habits of amalgama¬ 
tion, I cannot stop. I can only check it in name. I am willing to be taught, for 
I have tried everything I know.” He has his field-negroes attend his own family 
prayers on Sunday, prayer meetings at four o’clock Sunday mornings, etc.— 
De Bow’s Resources, vol. ii., p. 337. 

** The “Southern Presbyterian,” in reviewing some observations made before 
a South Carolina Bible Society, in which it had been urged that if slaves were 
permitted to read the Bible, they would learn from it to be more submissive to 
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The "Methodist Protestant/" a religious newspaper edited by a 
clergyman, in Maryland, where the slave population is to the free 
only in the ratio of one to twenty-Bve, lately printed an account of 
a slave auction in Java (translated from a Dutch paper), at which 
the father of a slave family was permitted to purchase his wife and 
children at a nominal price, owing to the humanity of the specta¬ 
tors. The account concluded as follows:— 

It would be difficult to describe the joy experienced by these slaves 
on hearing the fall of the hammer which thus gave them their liberty; 
and this joy was further augmented by the presemts given them by num¬ 
bers of the spectators, in order that they might be able to obtain a sub¬ 
sistence till such time as they could procure employment. 

These are the acts of a noble generosity that deserves to be remem¬ 
bered, and which, at the same time, testify that the inhabitants of Java 
begin to abhor the crying injustice of slavery, and are willing to entertain 
measures for its abolition. 

To give currency to such ideas, even in Maryland, would be fatal 
to what ministers call their "influence,"’ and which they everywhere 
value at a rather dangerous estimate; accordingly, in the editorial 
columns prominence is given to the following salve to the outraged 
sensibilities of the subscribers: 

SLAVE AUCTION IN JAVA 

A brief article, with this head, appears on the fourth page of our paper 
this week. It is of a class of articles we newer select, because they arc' very 
often manufactured by paragraphists for a purpose, and are not reliable. 

It was put in by our printer in place of something we had marked out. 
We did not see this objectionable substitute until the outside form was 
worked oflF, and are therefore not responsible for it.® 

The habitual caution imposed on clergymen and public teachers 
must, and obviously does have an important secondary effect, sim¬ 
ilar to that usually attributed by Protestants to papacy, upon the 
minds of all the people, discountenancing and retarding the free 

the autliority which the State gives tlie master over them, says tliat the speaker 
“seems to be uninformed of the fact that the Scriptures are read in our churches 
every Sabbath day, and those very passages wliich inculcate the relative duties 
of masters and servants in consequence of their textual, i. e. legally prescribed 
connections, are more frequently read than any other portions of tlie Bible.” 

® Organized action for the abolition of slavery in the island of Java has since 
been authentically reported. 
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and fearless exercise of the mind upon subjects of a religious or 
ethical nature, and the necessity of accepting and apologizing for 
the exceedingly low morality of the nominally religious slaves, to¬ 
gether with the familiarity with this immorality which all classes 
acquire, renders the existence of a very elevated standard of morals 
among the whites almost an impossibility.^ 

In spite of the constant denunciations by the Southern news¬ 
papers, of those who continued to patronize Northe^rn educational 
institutions, I never conversed with a cultivated Southerner on the 
effects of slavery, that he did not express a wish or intention to have 
his own children educated where they should be free from de¬ 
moralizing association with slaves. That this association is almost 
inevitably corrupting and dangerous, is very generally (I may say, 
excepting by the extremest fanatics of South Carolina, universally) 
admitted. Now, although the children of a few wealthy men may, 
for a limited period, be preserved from this danger, the children 
of the million cannot be. Indeed it requires a man of some culture, 
and knowledge of the rest of the world, to appreciate the danger 
sufficiently to guard at all diligently against it. If habitual inter¬ 
course with a hopelessly low and immoral class is at all bad in its 
effects on young minds, the people of the South are, as a people, edu¬ 
cated subject to this bad influence, and must bear the consequences. 
In other words, if the slaves must not be elevated, it would seem 
to be a necessity that the citizens should steadily degenerate. 


^ Twice it happened to come to my knowledge that sons of a planter, by 
whom I was lodged while on tliis journey—lads of fourteen or sixteen—who were 
supposed to have slept in the same room with me, really spent the night, till 
after daybreak, in the negro cabins. A Southern merchant, visiting New York, 
to whom I expressed the view I had been led to form of the evil of slavery in 
this way, replied that he thought I over-estimated the evil to boys on the plan¬ 
tations, but that it was impossible to over-estimate it in towns. ‘T have per¬ 
sonal knowledge,'' he continued, “that there are but two lads, sixteen years old, 
in our town [a small market town of Alabama], who have not already had 
occasion to resort to remedies for the penalty of licentiousness." “When on my 
brother's plantation, just before I came North," said another Southern merchant, 
on his annual visit to New York, ‘T was informed that each of his family- 

servants were suffering from -, and I ascertained that each of my brother's 

children, girls and boys, had been informed of it, and knew how and from 
whom it had been acquired. The negroes being their familiar companions, I 
tried to get my brother to send them North with me to school. I told him he 
might as well have them educated in a brothel at once, as in the way they were 
growing up.” 
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ChiiiKre and grow more marked in their peculiarities with every 
meMon, they certainly do. eery obvioasly. -Tly South' la,, , 
Ltaal repotatioa lor qnalities and habits in yhieh I think thr 

other natZ in the worU. The Southern gentleman, at we ordmanlv 
Ajfrj to be. js os rare a phenomenon m the South at the 
present day as is the aid squire of Geoffrey Crayon in modern Eng- 
land. But it is unnecessary to argue how great must be the iiiRii- 
ence, upon people of a higher origin, of habitual association with a 
race systematically kept at the lowest ebb of intellect and morals. 

It has been elaborately and convincingly described by Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son, from his personal experience and observation of his neighbours. 

What he testified to be the effect upon the Virginians, in his day, of 
owning and associating with slaves, is now to be witnessed to a far 
greater and more deplorable extent throughout the whole South, but 
most deplorably in districts where the slave population predomi¬ 
nates, and where, consequently, the action of slavery has been most 
unimpeded.^ 

What proportion of the larger cotton plantations arc resided upon 
by their owners, I am unable to estimate with confidence. Of those 
having cabin accommodations for fifty slaves each, which came 
under my observation from the road, while I was travelling through 


2 Jefferson fails to enumerate, among the evils of slavery, one of its influences 
which I am inclined to think as distinct and as baneful to us nationally as any 
other. How can men retain the most essential quality of true manhood who 
daily, without remonstrance or interference, see men beaten, whose position 
renders effective resistance totally impracticable—and not only men, but women, 
too! Is it not partially the result of this, that self-respect seldom seems to suggest 
to an angry man at the South that he should use anything like magnanimity? that 
he should be careful to secure fair play for his opponent in a quarrel? A gentleman 
of veracity, now living in the South, told me that among his friends he had once 
numbered two young men, who were themselves intimate friends, till one of 
them, taking offence at some foolish words uttered by the other, challenged 
him. A large crowd assembled to see the duel, which took place on a piece of 
prairie ground. The combatants came anned with rifles, and at the first inter¬ 
change of shots the challenged man fell disabled by a ball in the thigh. The 
other, throwing down his rifle, walked toward him, and kneeling by his side, 
drew a bowie knife, and deliberately butchered him. The crowd of bystanders 
not only permitted this, but the execrable assassin still lives in the community, 
has since married, and, as far as my informant could judge, his social position 
has been rather advanced than otherwise, from thus dealing with his enemy. 
In what other English—in what other civilized or half-civilized community 
would such cowardly atrocity have been endured? 
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the rich cotton district bordering the Mississippi River, I think 
more than half were unprovided with a habitation which I could 
suppose to be the ordinary residence of a man of moderate wealth. 
I should judge that a large majority of all the slaves in this district, 
were left by their owners to the nearly unlimited government of 
hireling overseers the greater part of the time. Some of these plan¬ 
tations are owned by capitalists, who reside permanently and con¬ 
stantly in the North or in Europe. Many are owned by wealthy 
Virginians and Carolinians, who reside on the “show plantations” 
of those States—country seats, the exhausted soil of which will 
scarcely produce sufficient to feed and clothe the resident slaves, 
whose increase is constantly removed to colonize these richer fields 
of the West. 

A still larger number are merely occasional sojourning places of 
their owners, who naturally enough prefer to live, as soon as they 
can afford to do so, where the conveniences and luxuries belonging 
to a highly civilized state of society are more easily obtained than 
they can ever be in a country of large plantations. It is rare that a 
plantation of this class can have a dozen intelligent families re¬ 
siding within a day’s ride of it. Any society that a planter enjoys on 
his estate must, therefore, consist in a great degree of permanent 
guests. Hence the name for hospitality of wealthy planters. A large 
plantation is necessarily a retreat from general society, and is used 
by its owner, I am inclined to think, in the majority of cases, in 
winter, as Berkshire villas and farms are in summer by rich people 
of New York and Boston. I have never been on a plantation num¬ 
bering fifty field-hands, the owner of which was accustomed to re¬ 
side steadily through the year upon it. Still I am aware that there are 
many such, and possibly it is a minority of them who arc regularly 
absent with their families from their plantations during any con¬ 
siderable part of the year. 

Tlie summer visitors to our Northern watering places, and the 
European tourists, from the South, are, I judge, chiefly of the mi¬ 
gratory, wealthy class. Such persons, it is evident, are much less in¬ 
fluenced in their character and habits, by association with slaves, 
than any other at the South. 

The number of the very wealthy is, of course, small, yet as the 
chief part of the wealth of these consists in slaves, no inconsiderable 
proportion of all the slaves belong to men who deputize their gov- 
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emment in a great measure to overseers. It may be computed, from 
the census of 1S50, that about one half the slaves of Louisiana and 
one third those of Mississippi, belonged to estates of not less than fifty 
slaves each, and of these, I believe, nine-tenths live on plantations 
which their owners reside upon, if at all, but transiently. 

The number of plantations of this class, and the proportion of 
those employed upon them to the whole body of negroes in the 
country, is, as I hi\ve said, rapidly increasing. At the present prices 
of cotton the large grower has such advantages over the small, that 
the owner of a plantation of fifty slaves, favourably situated, unless 
he lives very recklessly, will increase in wealth so rapidly and 
possess such a credit that he may very soon establish or purchase 
other plantations, so that at his death his children may be provided 
for without reducing the effective force of negroes on any division 
of his landed estate. The excessive credit given to such planters by 
negro dealers and tradesmen renders this the more practicable. 
The higher the price of cotton the higher is that of negroes, and the 
higher the price of negroes the less is it in the power of men of small 
capital to buy them. Large plantations of course pay a much larger 
per centage on the capital invested in them tlian smaller ones; in¬ 
deed the only plausible economical defence of slavery is simply an 
explanation of the advantages of associated labour, advantages 
which are possessed equally by large manufacturing establishments 
in which free labourers are brought together and employed in the 
most effective manner, and which I can see no sufficient reason for 
supposing could not be made available for agriculture did not the 
good results flowing from small holdings, on the whole, counter¬ 
balance them. If the present high price of cotton and the present 
scarcity of labour at the South continue, the cultivation of cotton 
on small plantations will by-and-by become unusual, for the same 
reason that hand-loom weaving has become unusual in the fann 
houses of Massachusetts. 

But whatever advantages large plantations have, they accrue 
only to their owners and to the buyers of cotton; the mass of the 
white inhabitants are dispersed over a greater surface, discouraged 
and driven toward barbarism by them, and the blacks upon them, 
while rapidly degenerating from all that is redeeming in savage- 
life, are, it is to be feared, gaining little that is valuable of civiliza¬ 
tion. 
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In the report of the Grand Jury of Richland District, South Caro¬ 
lina, in 1854, calling for a re-establishment of the African slave 
trade,-^ it is observed: “As to the morality of this question, it is 
scarcely necessary for us to allude to it; when the fact is remarked 
that the plantations of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
have been and are daily settled by the removal of slaves from the 
more northern of the Slave States, and that in consequence of their 
having been raised in a more healthy climate and in most cases 
trained to pursuits totally different, the mortality even on the best- 
ordered farms is so great that in many instances the entire income 
is expended in the purchase of more slaves from the same source 
in order to replenish and keep up those plantations, while in every 
case the condition of the slave, if his life is spared, is made worse 
both physically and morally. . . . And if you look at the subject 
in a religious point of view, the contrast is equally striking, for when 
you remove a slave from the more northern to the more southern 
parts of the slaveholding States, you thereby diminish his religious 
opportunities.” 

I belicwc that this statement gives an exaggerated and calumnious 
report of the general condition of the slaves upon the plantations 
of the States referred to—containing, as they do, nearly one half of 
the whole slave population of the South—but I have not been able 
to resist the conviction that in the districts where cotton is now 
grown most profitably to the planters, the oppression and deteriora¬ 
tion of the negro race is much more lamentable than is generally 
supposed by those who like myself have been constrained, by other 
considerations, to accept it as a duty to oppose temperately but de- 
terminately the modern policy of the South, of which this is an im¬ 
mediate result. Its effect on the white race, I still consider to be 
infinitely more deplorable. 

3 Richland District contains seven thousand white, and thirteen thousand 
slave population. The Report is published in the Charleston Standard, Octo¬ 
ber 12th, 1854. 
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Chapter XV 

Slavert/ as a Poor-law System 

In the year 1846 the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
addressed a circular of inquiries to persons engaged in various 
businesses throughout the country, to obtain information of the 
national resources. In reply to this circular, forty-eight sugar- 
planters, of St. Mary’s Parish, Louisiana, having compared notes, 
made the following statement of the usual expenses of a plantation, 
which might be expected to produce, one year with another, one 
hundred hogsheads of sugar:— 

Household and family expenses .. .. .. .. $1,000 

Overseer’s salary .. .. .. .. ., .. 400 

Food and clothing for 15 working hands, at $30 .. .. 450 

Food and clothing for 15 old negroes and children, at $15 225 

13i per cent, on capital invested (which is about $40,000), 
to keep it in repair . 600 

2,675 

50 hogsheads sugar, at 4 cents per pound (net 

proceeds).$2,000 

25 hogsheads sugar, at 3 cents per pound (net 

proceeds). 750 

25 hogsheads sugar, at 2 cents per pound (net 

proceeds). 500 

4,000 gallons of molasses, at 10 cents .. .. 400 

-3,650 

Leaving a profit of. $975 

Another gentleman furnished the following estimate of the ex¬ 
penses of one of the larger class of plantations, working one hun¬ 
dred slaves, and producing, per annum, four to five hundred hogs¬ 
heads of sugar:— 

Overseer .$1,500 

Physician’s attendance (by contract, $3 a head, of all ages) 300 

Yearly repairs to engine, copper work, resetting of sugar 

kettles, etc., at least ,. .. .. .. .. 900 

Engineer, during grinding season .. .. .. .. 200 
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$1,080 
80 

1,500 
500 
1,000 
500 
?r“560 

(It should be noticed that in this estimate the working force is 
considered as being equal, in first-class hands, to but one-third of 
the whole number of slaves.) 

In the report of an Agricultural Society, the work of one hand, on 
a well-regulated sugar-estate, is put down as the cultivation of five 
acres—producing 5,000 pounds of sugar, and 125 gallons of molasses; 
the former valued on the spot at SM cents per pound, and the latter 
at 18 cents per gallon—together, $297.50. The annual expenses, per 
hand, including wages paid, horses, mules, and oxen, physician's 
bills etc., $105. An estate of eighty negroes annually costs $8,330. 
The items are as follows—Salt meat and spirits, $830; clothing, 
$1,200; medical attendance and medicines, $400; Indian com, $1,090 
(total for food and drink of negroes, and other live stock, $24 per 
head of the negroes, per annum. For clothing $15); overseer and 
sugar-maker's salary, $1,000; taxes $300. The capital invested in 
1,200 acres of land, with its stock of slaves, horses, mules, and work¬ 
ing oxen, is estimated at $147,200. One-third, or 400 acres, being 
cultivated annually in cane, it is estimated, will yield 400,000 
pounds, at 512 cents, and 10,000 gallons molasses at 18 cents—to¬ 
gether $23,800. Deduct annual expense, as before, $8,330, an ap¬ 
parent profit remains of $15,470 or 10 3-7 per cent, interest on the 
investment. The crop upon which these estimates were based, has 
been considered an uncommonly fine one. 

These estimates are all made by persons anxious to maintain the 
necessity of protection to the continued production of sugar in the 
United States, and who are, therefore, under strong temptation to 
over-estimate expenditures. 

In the first statement, the cost of clothing and boarding a first- 
rate, hard-working man is stated to be $30 a year. A suit of winter 
clothing and a pair of trousers for summer, a blanket for bedding. 


Pork, 50 pounds per day—say, per annum, 90 hogsheads, 
at $12 

Hoops . 

Clothing, two full suits per annum, shoes, caps, hats, and 
100 blankets, at least $15 per slave 
Mules or horses, and cattle to replace, at least 
Implements of husbandry, iron, nails, lime, etc., at least 
Factor's commission, 2/2 per cent. .. 
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a pBir of shoos and a hat, must all at losst bo included under the 
head of clothing; and these, however poor, could not certainly cost, 
altogether, less than $10. For food, then, $20 a year is a large esti¬ 
mate, which is 5/2 cents a day. This is for the best hands; light hands 
are estimated at half this cost Does the food oi a £rst-rate labourer, 
anywhere in the free world, cost less? The lowest price paid by agri¬ 
cultural labourers in the Free States of America for board is 21 
cents a day, that is, $1.50 a week; the larger part probably pay at 
least twice as much as this. 

On most plantations, I suppose, but by no means on all, the slaves 
cultivate “patches,” and raise poultry for themselves. The produce 
is nearly always sold to get money to buy tobacco and Sunday finery. 
But these additions to the usual allowance cannot be said to be 
provided for them by their masters. The labour expended in this 
way for themselves does not average half a day a week per slave; 
and many planters will not allow their slaves to cultivate patches, 
because it tempts them to reserve for and to expend in the night- 
work the strength they want employed in their service during the 
day, and also because the produce thus obtained is made to cover 
much plundering of their master’s crops, and of his live stock.^ The 
free labourer also, in addition to his board, nearly always spends 
something for luxuries—tobacco, fruit, and confections, to say noth¬ 
ing of dress and luxuries and recreations. 

The fact is, that ninety-nine in a hundred of our free labourers, 
from choice and not from necessity—for the same provisions cost 
more in Louisiana than they do anywhere in the Northern States— 
live, in respect to food, at least four times as well as the average of 
the hardest-worked slaves on the Louisiana sugar-plantations. And 

^ “Most persons allow their negroes to cultivate a small crop of their own. 

For a number of reasons the practice is a bad one. It is next to impossible to 
keep them from working the crop on the Sabbath. They labour at night when 
they should be at rest. There is no saving more than to give them the same 
amount; for, like all other animals, the negro is only capable of doing a certain 
amount of work without injury. To this point he may be worked at his regular 
task, and any labour beyond this is an injury to both master and slave. They 
will pilfer to add to what cotton or corn they have made. If they sell the crop 
and trade for themselves, they are apt to be cheated out of a good portion of 
their labour. They will have many things in their possession, under colour of 
purchases, which we know not whether they have obtained honestly.”—Sowfh- 
em Cultivator. 
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for two or three months in the year I have elsewhere shown that 
these are worked with much greater severity than free labourers 
at the North ever are. For on no farm, and in no factory, or mine, 
even when double wages are paid for night-work, did I ever hear 
of men or women working regularly eighteen hours a day. If ever 
done, it is only when some accident makes it especially desirable for 
a few days. 

I have not compared the comfort of the light hands, in which, 
besides the aged and children, are evidently included most of the 
females of the plantation, with that of factory girls and apprentices; 
but who of those at the North was ever expected to find board at 
four cents a day, and obliged to save money enough out of such an 
allowance to provide him or herself with clothing? But that, mani¬ 
festly and beyond tlie smallest doubt of error (except in favour of 
free labour), expresses the condition of the Louisiana slave. Forty- 
eight of the most worthy planters of the State attest it in an ofiBcial 
document, published by order of Congress. 

There is no reason for supposing that the slaves are much, if any, 
better fed elsewhere than in Louisiana. I was expressly told in Vir¬ 
ginia that I should find them better fed in Louisiana than anywhere 
else. In the same Report of Mr. Secretary [Robert J.] Walker, a 
gentleman in South Carolina testifies that he considers that the 
“furnishing” (food and clothing) of “full-ta.sked hands” costs $15 a 
year.* 

The United States army is generally recniited from our labouring 
class, and a well-conditioned and respectable labourer is not very 
often induced to join it. The following, taken from an advertise¬ 
ment, for recruits, in the Richmond Enquirer, shows the food pro¬ 
vided. 

“Daily Rations—One and a quarter pounds of beef, one and 
three-sixteenths pounds of bread; and at the rate of eight quarts of 
beans, eight pounds of sugar, four pounds of coffee, two quarts of 
salt, four pounds of candles, and four pounds of soap, to every hun¬ 
dred rations.” 

From an advertisement for slaves to be hired by the year, to work 
on a canal, in the Daily Georgian: 


* P. W. Fraser, p. 574, Pub. Doc. VI., 1846. 
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'"Weekly Allowance -They will be provided with three and a half 
pounds of pork or bacon, and ten quarts of gourd seed com per 
week, lodged in comfortable shanties, and attended by a skilful 
physician.” 

The expense of boarding, clothes, taxes, and so forth, of a male 
slave, is estimated by Robert C. Hall, a Maryland planter, at $45 per 
annum; this in a climate but little milder than that of New York, 
and in a breeding state. By J. D. Messenger, Jerusalem, Virginia: 
'The usual estimate for an able-bodied labourer—three barrels of 
corn, and 250 pounds of well-cured bacon, seldom using beef or 
pork; peas and potatoes substitute about one-third the allowance 
of bread” (maize). By R. G. Morris, Amherst County, Va.: “Not 
much beef is used on our estates; bacon, however, is used much 
more freely, three pounds a week being the usual allowance. The 
quantity of milk used by slaves is frequently considerable.”—Paf. 
Office Report, 1848. 

On the most valuable plantation, with one exception, which I 
visited in the South, no meat was regularly provided for the slaves, 
but a meal of bacon was given them “occasionally.” 

Louisiana is the only State in which meat is required, by law, to 
be furnished the slaves. I believe the required ration is four pounds 
a week, with a barrel of corn (flour barrel of ears of maize) per 
month, and salt. (This law is a dead letter, many planters in tlie 
State making no regular provision of meat for their force.) In North 
Carolina the law fixes “a quart of com per day” as the proper allow¬ 
ance of food for a slave. In no other States does the law define the 
quantity, but it is required, in general teiTns, to be suflicient for the 
health of the slave; and I have no doubt that suffering from want 
of food is rare. The food is everywhere, however, coarse, crude, and 
wanting in variety; much more so than that of our prison convicts. 

Does argument, that the condition of free-labourcrs is, on the 
whole, better than that of slaves, or that simply they are generally 
better fed, and more comfortably provided, seem to any one to be 
unnecessary? Many of our newspapers, of the largest circulation, 
and certainly of great influence among people—probably not very 
reflective, but certainly not fools—take the contrary for granted, 
whenever it suits their purpose. The Southern newspapers, so far 
as I know, do so, without exception. And very few Southern writers, 
on any subject whatever, can get through a book, or even a business 
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or friendly letter, to be sent North, without, in some form or other, 
asserting that Northern labourers might well envy the condition of 
the slaves. A great many Southern gentlemen—gentlemen whom I 
respect much for their moral character, if not for their faculties of 
observation—have asserted it so strongly and confidently, as to shut 
my mouth, and by assuring me that they had personally observed 
the condition of Northern labourers themselves, and really knew 
that I was wrong, have for a time half convinced me against my 
long experience. I have, since my return, received letters to the same 
effect: I have heard the assertion repeated by several travellers, 
and even by Northerners, who had resided long in the South: I have 
heard it publicly repeated in Tammany Hall, and elsewhere, by 
Northern Democrats: I have seen it in European books and journals: 
I have, in times past, taken its truth for granted, and repeated it my¬ 
self. Such is the effect of the continued iteration of falsehood. 

Since my return I have made it a subject of careful and extended 
inquiry. I have received reliable and unprejudiced information in 
the matter, or have examined personally the food, the wages, and 
the habits of the labourers in more than one hundred diEerent 
farmers’ families, in every Free State (except California), and in 
Canada. I have made personal observations and inquiries of the 
same sort in Great Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium. In 
Europe, where there are large landed estates, which are rented by 
lordly proprietors to the peasant farmers, or where land is divided 
into such small portions that its owners are unable to make use of 
the best modem labour-saving implements, the condition of the 
labourer, as respects food, often is as bad as that of the slave often 
is—never worse than that sometimes is. But in general, even in 
France, I do not believe it is generally or frequently worse; I believe 
it is, in the large majority of cases, much better than that of the 
majority of slaves. And as respects higher things than the neces¬ 
sities of fife—in their intellectual, moral, and social condition, witli 
some exceptions on large farms and large estates in England, bad 
as is that of the mass of European labourers, the man is a brate or a 
devil who, with my information, would prefer that of the American 
slave. As to our own labourers, in the Free States, I have already 
said enough for my present purpose. 

But it is time to speak of the extreme cases, of which so much use 
has been made, in the process of destroying the confidence of the 
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people of the United States in the freedom of trade, as applied to 
labour. 

In the year 1855, the severest winter ever known occurred at 
New York, in conjunction with unprecedentedly high prices of food 
and fuel, extraordinary business depression, unparalleled marine 
disasters, and the failure of establishments employing large numbers 
of men and women. At the same time, there continued to arrive, 
daily, from five hundred to one thousand of the poorer class of 
European peasantry. Many of these came, expecting to find the 
usual demand and the usual reward for labour, and were quite un¬ 
prepared to support themselves for any length of time unless they 
could obtain work and wages. There was consequently great dis¬ 
tress. 

We all did what we thought we could, or ought, to relieve it; and 
with such success, that not one single case of actual starvation is 
known to have occurred in a close compacted population of over a 
million, of which it was generally reported fifty thousand were out 
of employment. Those who needed charitable assistance were, in 
nearly every case, recent foreign immigrants, sickly people, cripples, 
drunkards, or knaves taking advantage of the public benevolence, 
to neglect to provide for themselves. Most of those who received 
assistance would have thrown a slave's ordinary allowance in the 
face of the giver, as an insult; and this often occurred with more 
palatable and suitable provisions. Hundreds and hundreds, to my 
personal knowledge, during the worst of tliis dreadful season, re¬ 
fused to work for money-wages that would have purchased them 
ten times the slave's ordinary allowance of the slave's ordinary food. 

In repeated instances, men who represented themselves to be suffer¬ 
ing for food refused to work for a dollar a day. A labourer, employed 
by a neighbour of mine, on wages and board, refused to work un¬ 
less he was better fed. “What's the matter," said my neighbour; 
“don't you have enough?” “Enough; yes, such as it is.” “You have 
good meat, good bread, and a variety of vegetables; what do you 
want else?” “Why, I want pies and puddings, too, to be sure.” An¬ 
other labourer left another neighbour of mine, because, as he al¬ 
leged, he never had any meat offered him except beef and pork; 
he “didn't see why he shouldn't have chickens.” 

And these men went to New York, and joined themselves to that 
army on which our Southern friends exercise their pity—of labourers 
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out of work—of men who are supposed to envy the condition of the 
slave, because the “slave never dies for want of food/' ^ 

In the depth of winter, a trustworthy man wrote us from In¬ 
diana;— 

Here, at Rensselaer, a good mechanic, a joiner or shoemaker, for in¬ 
stance—and numbers are needed here—may obtain for his labour in one 
week: 


2 bushels of corn 
1 bushel of wheat 
5 pounds of sugar 
% pound of tea 
10 pounds of beef 

and have a couple of dollars left i 
Monday morning. 


25 pounds of pork 
1 good turkey 
3 pounds of butter 
1 pound of coffee 
1 bushel of potatoes 

his pocket, to start with the next 


The moment the ice thawed in the spring, the demand for me¬ 
chanics exceeded the supply, and the workmen had the master- 
hand of the capitalists. In June, the following rates were willingly 
paid to the different classes of workmen—some of the trades being 
on strike for higher:— 



Dollars per 


Dollars per 


Week 


Week 

Boiler-maker 

12 to 20 

Cigar-maker 

9 to 25 

Blacksmith . . 

12 to 20 

Car-driver (city cars) 

10 

Baker. 

9 to 14 

Car-conductor 

ICHS 

Barber. 

7 to 10 

Engineer, common 

. 12 to 15 

Bricklayer 

14 to 15 

Engineer, locomotive 

15 

Boat-builder 

15 

Harness-maker 

10 

Cooper 

8 to 12 

Mason 

, 10 to 15 

Carpenter (house) 

15 

Omnibus-driver .. 

10 

Confectioner 

8 to 12 

Printer. 

, 10to25 


* Among the thousands of applicants for soup, and bread, and fuel, as char¬ 
ity, I never saw, during "the famine” in New York, one negro. Five Points Pease 
said to me, "The negro seems to be more provident than the Celt. The poor 
blacks always manage to keep themselves more decent and comfortable than 
the poor whites. They very rarely complain, or ask for charity; and I have often 
found them sharing their food with white people, who were too poor to pro¬ 
vide for themselves.” A great deal of falsehood is circulated and accredited 
about the suflFerings of the free negroes at the North. Their condition is bad 
enough, but no worse than that of any men educated and treated as they are, 
must be; and it is, on an average, far better than that of the slave. 
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Fhimber .. .. 

(house) .. 

Pianoforte maker 

shipwright . ■ • • 

SbJp-caulkcr 

At this time I engaged e gardener, who had been boarding fo, 
a month or two in New York, and paying /dr ha board and lodging 
$3 a week, I saw him at the dinner-table of his boarding house, and 
I knew that the table was better supplied with a variety of whole¬ 
some food, and was more attractive, than that of the majority of 
slaveowners with whom I have dined, 

Amasa Walker, formerly Secretary of State in Massachusetts, is 
the authority for the following table, showing the average wages of 
a common (field-hand) labourer in Boston (where immigrants are 
constantly arriving, and where, consequently, there is often a neces¬ 
sity, from their ignorance and accidents, of charity, to provide for 
able-bodied persons), and the prices of ten different articles of sus¬ 
tenance, at three different periods:— 


Wages of Labour and Food at Boston 



1836. 
Wages. 
$1.25 per day 

1840. 

Wages. 

$1 per day 

1843. 

Wages. 

$ 1 per day 

1 barrel flour. 

Dollars 

9.50 

Dollars 

5.50 

Dollars 

4.75 

25 lbs. sugar, at 9c. 

2.25 

2.00 

1.62 

10 gals, molasses, 42?2C. .. 

4.25 

2.70 

1.80 

100 lbs. pork. 

4.50 

8.50 

5.00 

14 lbs. coffee, 12J2C. 

1.75 

1.50 

5.00 

28 lbs. rice . 

1.25 

1.00 

75 

1 bushel corn meal 

96 

65 

62 

1 do rye meal . . 

1.08 

83 

73 

30 lbs. butter, 22c .. 

6.60 

4.80 

4.20 

20 lbs. cheese, lOc .. 

2.00 

1.60 

1.40 


44.00 

28.98 

22.00 


OoAiiypcr I 
Week / 

15 Ship-fastener .. 

.. Shoemaker .. .. 

.. 10to 14 I Sign painter .. ..25to3o 

18 / Siiil-niuker . 

IS j Tailor . 8tol7 


This shows that in 1836 it required the labour of thirty-four and 
a half days to pay for the commodities mentioned; while in 1840 
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it required only the labotir of twenty-nine days, and in 1843 that 
of only twenty-three and a half days to pay for the same. If we com¬ 
pare the ordinary allowance of food given to slaves per month—as, 
for instance, sixteen pounds pork, one bushel com meal, and, say 
one quart of molasses on an average, and a half pint of salt—with 
that which it is shown by this table the free labourer is usually able 
to obtain by a month’s labour, we can estimate the comparative 
general comfort of each. 

I am not [at] all disposed to neglect the allegation that there is 
sometimes great suffering among our free labourers. Our system is 
by no means perfect; no one thinks it so: no one objects to its imper¬ 
fections biang pointed out. There was no subject so much discussed 
in New York that winter as the causes, political and social, which 
rendered us liable to have labovirers, under the worst possible com¬ 
bination of circumstances, liable to difficulty in procuring satis¬ 
factory food. 

But this difficulty, as a serious thing, is a very rare and excep¬ 
tional one (I speak of the whole of the Free States): that it is 
so, and that our labourers are ordinarily better fed and clothed 
than the slaves, is evident from their demands and expectations, 
when they are deemed to be suffering. When any real suffering 
does occur, it is mainly a consequence and a punishment of their 
own carelessness and improvidence, and is in the nature of a 
remedy. 

And in every respect, for the labourer, the competitive system, in 
its present lawless and uncertain state, is far preferable to the slave 
system; and any labourer, even if he were a mere sensualist and 
materialist, would be a fool to wish himself a slave. 

One New York newspaper, having a very large circulation at the 
South, but a still larger at the North, in discussing this matter, last 
winter, fearlessly and distinctly declared—as if its readers were ex¬ 
pected to accept the truth of the assertion at once, and without 
argument—that the only sufficient prevention of destitution among 
a labouring class was to be found in slavery; that there was always 
an abundance of food in the Slave States, and hinted that it might 
yet be necessary, as a security against famine, to extend slavery 
over the present Free States. This article is still being copied by 
the Southern papers, as testimony of an unwilling witness to the 
benevolence and necessity of the eternal slavery of working people. 
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The extracts following, from Southern papers, will show what has 
occurred in the slave country in the meanwhile: 

For several weeks past, we have noticed accounts of distress among 
the poor in some sections of the South, for the want of bread, particularly 
in Western Georgia, East and Middle Alabama, Over in Coosa, corn-cribs 
are lifted nightly; and one poor fellow (corn thief) lately got caught 
between the logs, and killed! It is said there are many grain-hoarders in 
the destitute regions, awaiting higher prices! The L—d pity the poor, for 
his brother man will not have any mercy upon his brother—Pickens Re¬ 
publican, Carrolton, Ala., June 5, 1855. 

We regret that we are unable to publish the letter of Governor Win¬ 
ston, accompanied by a memorial to him from the citizens of a portion of 
Randolph county, showing a great destitution of breadstuffs in that sec¬ 
tion, and calling loudly for relief. 

The Claiborne Southerner says, also, that great destitution in regard 
to provisions of all kinds, especially corn, prevails in some portions of 
Perry county.~Swnn(/ South, Jacksonville, Ala., May 26, 1855. 

As for wheat, the yield in Talladega, Tallapoosa, Chambers, and Ma¬ 
con, is better even than was anticipated. Flour is still high, but a fort¬ 
night will lower the price very materially. We think that wheat is bound 
to go down to $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel, though a fine article commands 
now $2.25. 

Having escaped famine—as we hope we have—we trust the planting 
community of Alabama will never again suffer themselves to be brought 
so closely in view of it. Their want of thrift and foresight has come re¬ 
markably near placing the whole country in an awful condition. It is 
only to a kind Providence that we owe a deliverance from a great ca¬ 
lamity, which would have been clearly the result of man's short-sighted- 
ness—Montgomery Mail, copied in Savannah Georgian, June 25, 1855. 

Wheat crops, however, are coming in good, above an average; but 
oats are entirely cut off. I am issuing commissary, this week for the 
county, to distribute some corn bought by the Commissioner's Court, for 
the destitute of our county; and could you have witnessed the applicants, 
and heard their stories, for the last few days, 1 am satisfied you could 
draw a picture that would excite the sympathy of the most selfish heart. 
I am free to confess that I had no idea of the destitution that prevails in 
this county. Why, sir, what do you think of a widow and her children 
living, for three days and nights, on boiled weeds, called pepper grass?— 
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yet such, I am credibly informed, has been the case in Chambers County. 
—From a letter to the editor of the Montgomery {Ala,) Journal, from Hon. 
Samuel Pearson, Judge of Probate, for Chambers County, Alabama. 

Famine in Upper Georgia.— We have sad news from the north part 
of Georgia. The Dalton Times says that many people are without corn, 
or means to procure any. And, besides, there is none for sale. In some 
neighbourhoods, a bushel could not be obtained for love or money. Poor 
men are offering to work for a peck of corn a day. If they plead, “Our 
children will starve/’ they are answered, “So will mine, if I part with the 
little I have.” Horses and mules are turned out into the woods, to wait 
for grass, or starve. The consequence is, that those who have land can 
only plant what they can with the hoe—they cannot plough. It is seriously 
argued that, unless assisted soon, many of the poor class of that section 
will perish.—Ca///orma Paper.^ 

No approach to anything like such a state of things as those ex¬ 
tracts portray (which extended over parts of three agricultural 
States) ever occurred, I am sure, in any rural district of the Free 
States. Even in our most thickly-peopled manufacturing districts, 
to which the staple articles of food are brought from far-distant re¬ 
gions, assistance from abroad, to sustain the poor, has never been 
asked; nor do I believe the poor have ever been reduced, for weeks 
together, to a diet of corn. But this famine at the South occurred in 
a region where most productive land can be purchased for from 
three to seven dollars an acre; where maize and wheat grow kindly; 
where cattle, sheep, and hogs may be pastured over thousands of 
acres, at no rent; where fuel has no value, and at a season of the 
year when clothing or shelter is hardly necessary to comfort. 

It is a remarkable fact that this frightful famine, unprecedented 
in North America, was scarcely noticed, in the smallest way, by 
any of those Southern papers which, in the ordinary course of 

In the obscure country papers of Northern Alabama and Georgia, and 
VV^estern South Carolina, I have seen many more descriptions, similar to these, 
of this famine; but I cannot now lay my hand on them. These I have by acci¬ 
dent, not having taken pains to collect them for this purpose. In a district of 
the Slave States, where it is boasted that more than a hundred bushels of 
maize to the acre has been raised, and where not one out of five hundred 
of the people is engaged in any other than agricultural industry, I have myself 
bought maize, which had been raised by free labour, in Ohio, at two dollars a 
bushel. 
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1- .1, i^nrth In the Charleston, Savannah, and Mo- 
things, ever reach e ' reading-rooms, I have not 

Ue ^a^ets, received at ou 

.nr inenh^o i these joun^als had 

/tmjdparagraph in a market report .p 

colum^ of report, fron, oor papers, and from thetr pm a^ cor^ 
spondents, as well as pages of comment, on the distress of the la- 
bourers in New York City the preceding winter. 

In 1837, the year of repudiation in Mississippi, a New Orleans 
editor describes the effect of the money-pressure upon the planters, 
as follows;— 


They are now left without provisions, and the means of living and 
using their industry for the present year. In this dilemma, planters, whose 
crops have been from 100 to 700 bales, find themselves forced to sacri¬ 
fice many of their slaves, in order to get the common necessaries of life, 
for the support of themselves and the rest of their negroes. In many 
places, heavy planters compel their slaves to fish for the means of subsist¬ 
ence, rather than sell them at such ruinous rates. There are, at this mo¬ 
ment, thousands of slaves in Mississippi, that know not where the next 
morsel is to come from. The master must be ruined, to save the wretches 
from being starved. 

Absolute starvation is as rare, probably, in slavery, as in freedom; 
but I do not believe it is more so. An instance is just recorded in the 
New Orleans Delta. Other papers omit to notice it—as they usually 
do facts which it may be feared will do discredit to slavery—and 
even the Delta, as will be seen, is anxious that the responsibility of 
the publication should be fixed upon the coroner: 

Inquest.—Death from neglect and starvation.— The body of an 
old negro, named Bob, belonging to Mr. S. B. Davis, was found lying 
dead in the woods, near Marigny Canal, on the Gentilly Road, yesterday. 
The coroner held an inquest; and, after hearing the evidence, the jury re¬ 
turned a verdict of “Death from starvation and exposure, through neglect 
of his master.” It appeared from the evidence that the negro was too old 
to work any more, being nearly seventy; and so they drove him forth into 
the woods to die. He had been without food for forty-eight hours, when 
found by Mr. Wilbank, who lives near the place, and who brought him 
into his premises on a wheelbarrow, gave him something to eat, and en¬ 
deavoured to revive his failing energies, which had been exhausted from 
exposure and want of food. Every effort to save his life, however, was un¬ 
availing, and he died shortly after being brought to Mr. Wilbank's. The 
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above statement we publish, as it was furnished us by die coroner.— 
Sept. 18, 1855. 

This is the truth, then—is it not?—The slaves are generally suffi¬ 
ciently well-fed to be in tolerable working condition; but not as 
well as our free labourers generally are; slavery, in practice, afEords 
no safety against occasional suffering for want of food among 
labourers, or even against their starvation, any more than the com¬ 
petitive system; while it withholds all encouragement from the la¬ 
bourer to improve his faculties and his skill; destroys his self- 
respect; misdirects and debases his ambition, and withholds all the 
natural motives which lead men to endeavour to increase their 
capacity of usefulness to their country and the world. To all this, 
the occasional suffering of the free labourer is favourable, on the 
whole. The occasional suffering of the slave has no such advantage. 
To deceit, indolence, malevolence, and thievery, it may lead, as 
may the suffering—though it is much less likely to—of the free la¬ 
bourer; but to industry, cultivation of skill, perseverance, economy, 
and virtuous habits, neither the suffering, nor the dread of it as a 
possibility, ever can lead the slave, as it generally does the free 
labourer, unless it is by inducing him to run away. 
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Chapter XVI 

Cotton Supply and White Labour in the Cotton Climate 

Mr. Russell,^ although he clearly sees the calamity of the South, 
fully accepts the cotton planters opinion, that, after all, the system 
of slavery is a necessary evil attending upon the great good of cheap 
cotton. He says (p. 252): "If the climate had admitted of the grow¬ 
ing of cotton on the banks of the Ohio, we should have seen that 
slavery possessed as great advantages over free labour in the raising 
of this crop as it does in that of tobacco.” If this is so, it is important 
that it should be well understood why it is so as precisely as possible. 

In his Notes on Maryland, Mr. Russell (p. 141) says: “Though a 
slave may, under very favourable circumstances, cultivate twenty 
acres of wheat and twenty acres of Indian com, he cannot manage 
more than two acres of tobacco. The cultivation of tobacco, there¬ 
fore, admits of the concentration of labour, and thus the super¬ 
intendence and management of a tobacco plantation will be more 
perfect and less expensive than a corn one.” And this is the only 
explanation he offers of the supposed advantage of slave labour in 
the cultivation of tobacco (and of consequence in the cultivation 
of cotton). The chief expense of raising Indian com is chargeable 
to planting and tillage, that of tobacco to the seedbed, the trans¬ 
planting and nursing of the young plants (which is precisely simi¬ 
lar to the same operation with cabbages), the hand-weeding, the 
hoeing after the plant has “become too large to work without injur¬ 
ing the leaves by the swingle-trees of a horse plough”; “ “the top¬ 
ping,” “the suckering,” the selection and removal of valueless leaves, 
and “the worming,” all of them, except hoeing, being operations 
which can be performed by children and child-bearing women, as 
they usually are in Virginia.^ 

The chief expense of raising cotton, as of Indian com, is that of 
planting and tillage. The principal difference between the method 
of tillage of cotton and that of Indian corn is occasioned by the 

1 “North America, its Agriculture and Climate,” by Robert Russell, Kilwhiss, 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1857. 

2 De Bow’s “Resources,” vol. iii., p. 342. 

* See De Bow’s “Resources,” art. Tobacco. 
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greater luxuriance of weeds in the Southern climate and the slow 
growth of the cotton plant in its early stages, which obliges the 
tillage process to be more carefully and more frequently performed. 
For this reason, the area of cotton cultivated by each labourer is 
less than of corn. The area of com land to a hand is much over¬ 
estimated by Mr. Russell. On the other hand, the only mention he 
makes of the area of cotton land to a hand (being the statement of 
a negro) would lead to the conclusion that it is often not over 
three acres, and that five acres is extraordinary. Mr. De Bow says,^ 
in an argument to prove that the average production per acre is 
over-estimated, “In the real cotton region, perhaps the average num¬ 
ber of acres per hand is ten.” 

Mr. Russell observes of worming and leafing tobacco: “These 
operations can be done as well, and consequently as cheaply, by 
women and children as by full-grown men.” (Page 142.) After 
reading Mr. Russell’s views, I placed myself, through the kindness 
of Governor [Salmon P.] Chase, in communication with the Ohio 
Board of Agriculture, from which I have obtained elaborate sta¬ 
tistics, together with reports on the subject from twelve Presidents 
or Secretaries of County Agricultural Societies, as well as from 
others. These gcuitleinen generally testify that a certain amount of 
labour given to corn will be much better repaid than if given to 
tobacco. “Men are worth too much for growing corn to be em¬ 
ployed in strolling through tobacco fields, looking for worms, and 
even women can, as our farmers think, find something better to do 
about the house.” Children, too, are thought to be, and doubtless 
are, better employed at school in preparing themselves for more 
profitable duties, and this is probably the chief reason why coarse 
tobacco ° cannot be cultivated with as much profit as com in Ohio, 
while the want of intelligent, self-interested labour, is the reason 

^ Vol. i., p. 175, “Resources." 

^ In my Notes on Eastern Virginia, it was mentioned tliat a tobacco planter 
informed me that he could not raise the finer sorts of tobacco with profit, be¬ 
cause he could not make his slaves take pains enough with it; and in certain 
localities in Ohio, having a favourable soil for the production of fine or high- 
priced tobacco, it appears that free labour is engaged more profitably in the 
cultivation of tobacco than in the cultivation of corn. It is the same in parts of 
Connecticut and of Massachusetts. Except in these limited districts, however, 
it is found that the labour of Ohio, as of Connecticut and Massachusetts, is 
more profitably directed to the cultivation of Indian com and other crops than 
of tobacco. 
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why the com-field, among the tall broad blades of which a man 
will work during much of its growth in comparative obscurity, can¬ 
not be cultivated with as much profit on soils of the same quality 
in Virginia as in Ohio. In short, a class of labourers, who are good 
for nothing else, and who, but for this, would be an intolerable 
burden upon those who are obliged to support them, can be put 
to some use in raising tobacco, and, therefore, coarse tobacco con¬ 
tinues to be cultivated in some of the principal slaveholding coun¬ 
ties of Virginia. Biit this class of labourers is of no more value in 
cotton culture than in corn culture. Mr. De Bow says: “Tlie Soutli- 
west, the great cotton region, is newly settled, and the number of 
children, out of all proportion, less than in negroes [regions?] peo¬ 
pled by a natural growth of population.® Weak women and children 
are, in fact, not at all wanted for cotton culture, the cotton planter’s 
inquiry being exclusively for ‘prime boys,’ or ‘A 1 field-hands.’ ” 

Thus in every way cotton culture more resembles com culture 
than it does tobacco culture. The production of corn is larger in the 
aggregate, is considerably larger per man engaged in its cultivation, 
and is far larger per acre in Ohio than in Virginia." I should, there¬ 
fore, be inclined to reverse Mr. Russell’s statement, and to say that 
if the climate had admitted of the growing of cotton on both banks 

® “Resource.s,” vol. i, p. 175. 

^ Virginia, with 10,360,135 acres of improved land, produced, according to 
the last census returns, 

35,254,319 bushels of corn, 

56,803,227 pounds of tobacco. 

Ohio, with 9,851,493 acres of improved land, produced 

59,078,695 bushels of com, 

10,454,449 pounds of tobacco. 

The aggregate value of these two products alone, at present New York prices, 
would be 


Ohio .$5,127,223,565 

Virginia .... $3,564,639,385 

Actual crops per acre, on the average, as returned by the marshals for 1849— 
50 (“Census Compilation,” p. 178): 

Com Tobacco 

Ohio . . . 36 bushels . . . 730 pounds 
Virginia . 18 “ ... 630 " 
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of the Ohio, we should have seen that free-labour possessed as great 
advantages over slavery in the cultivation of cotton as of com. 

Mr. Russell echoes also the opinion, which every cotton planter 
is in the habit of urging, that the production of cotton would have 
been comparatively insignificant in the United States if it had not 
been for slave labour. He likewise restricts the available cotton re¬ 
gion within much narrower limits than are usually given to it, and 
holds that the slave population must soon in a great measure be 
concentrated within it. As these conclusions of a scientific traveller 
unintentionally support a view which has been lately systematically 
pressed upon manufacturers and merchants both in Great Britain 
and the Free States, namely, that the perpetuation of slavery in its 
present form is necessaiy to the perpetuation of a liberal cotton 
supply, and also that the limit of production in the United States 
must be rapidly approaching, and consequently that the tendency 
of prices must be rapidly upward, the grounds on which they rest 
should be carefully scrutinized. 

Mr. Russell says, in a paragraph succeeding the words just now 
quoted with regard to the supposed advantages of slave labour in 
raising tobacco: 

The rich upland soils of the cotton region afford a profitable invest¬ 
ment for capital, even when cultivated by slaves left to the care of over¬ 
seers. The natural increase of the slaves, from two to six per cent., goes 
far to pay the interest of the money invested in them. The richest soils of 
the uplands are invariably occupied by the largest plantations, and the 
alluvial lands on the banks of the western rivers are so unhealthy for 
white labourers that the slaveowners occupy them without competition. 
Thus the banks of the western rivers are now becoming the great cotton- 
producing districts. Taking these facts into consideration, it appears that 
the quantity of cotton which would have been raised without slave labour 
in the United States would have been comparatively insignificant to the 
present supply.® 

The advantages of slave-labour for cotton culture seem from this 
to have been predicated mainly upon the unwholesomeness to free 
or white labourers of the best cotton lands, especially of the alluvial 
lands on the banks of rivers. Reference is made particularly to “the 
coimty of Washington, Mississippi State, [which] lies between the 


• "North America, its Climate," etc., p. 286. 
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Yazoo and Mississippi rivers. ... The soil is chiefly alluvial, 
though a considerable portion is swampy and liable to be flooded/' ^ 
Mr. Russell evidently considers that it is to this swampy condi¬ 
tion, and to stagnant water left by floods, that the supposed in¬ 
salubrity of this region is to be chiefly attributed. How would he 
explain, then, the undoubted salubrity of the bottom lands in 
Louisiana, which are lower than those of the Mississippi, exposed 
to a more southern sun, more .swampy, and which were originally 
much more frequently flooded, hut having been dyked nnd leveed, 
are now inhabited bv a white population of sevcinl hundred thou¬ 
sand, I will refer to the evidence of an export:— 

'"Heat, moisture, animal and vegetable matter, are said to be the ele¬ 
ments which produce the diseases of the South, and yet the testimony in 
proof of the health of the hanks of the lower portion of the Mississippi 
river is too strong to be doubted. Here is a perfectly flat alluvial country, 
covering several hundred miles, interspersed with interminable lakes, la- 
gunes, and jungles, and still we arc informed by Dr. Cartwright, one of 
the most acute observers of the day, that this country is exempt from 
miasmatic disorders, and is extremely healthy. His assertion has been con¬ 
firmed to me by hundreds of witnesses; and we know, from our own ob¬ 
servation, that the population presents a robust and healthy appearance.’' 
(Statistics are given to prove a greater average length of life for the white 
race in the South than in the North.) —Essay on the Value of Life in 
THE South, by Dr. J. C. Nott, of Alabama. 

To the same eflfect is the testimony of a far more trustworthy sci¬ 
entific observer, [William] Darby, the surveyor and geographer of 
Louisiana:— 

Between the 9th of July, 1805, to the 7th of May, 1815, incredible as 
it may appear to many persons, I actually travelled [in Southern Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and, what is now, Texas] twenty thousand miles, 
mostly on foot. During the whole of this period, I was not confined one 
month, put all my indispositions together, and not one moment by any 
malady attributable to climate. I have slept in the open air for weeks 
together, in the hottest summer nights, and endured this mode of life in 
the most matted woods, perhaps, in the world. During my survey of the 
Sabine river, myself, and the men that attended me, existed, for several 
weeks, on flesh and fish, without bread or salt, and without sickness of 

® De Bow’s “Resources.” See “Seaboard Slave States,” pp. 463 and 586, for 
further southern evidence. 
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any kind. That nine-tenths of the distempers of warm climate may be 
guarded against, I do not harbour a single doubt. 

If climate operates extensively upon the actions of human beings, it is 
principally their amusements that are regulated by proximity to the 
tropics. Dancing might be called the principal amusement of both sexes, 
in Louisiana. Beholding the airy sweep of a Creole dance, the length of 
time that an assembly will preserve in the sport, at any season of the 
year, cold or warm, indolence would be the last charge that candour 
could lodge against such a people.^ 

“Copying from Montesquieu ” elsewhere says Mr. Darby, him¬ 
self a slaveholder, “climate has been called upon to account for 
stains on the human character, imprinted by the hand of political 
mistake. No country where Negro Slavery is established but must 
have parts in the wounds committed on nature and justice.” 

The unacclimated whites on the sea coast and on the river and 
bayou banks of the low country, between which and the sea coast 
there is much inter-communication, unquestionably suflFer much 
from certain epidemic, contagious, and infectious pestilences. This, 
however, only renders the fact that dense settlements of whites 
have been firmly established upon them, and that they are remark¬ 
ably exempt from miasmatic disease, one of more value in evidence 
of the practicability of white occupation of the upper bottom lands. 
There are grounds for doubting the common opinion that the ne¬ 
groes at the South suffer less from local causes of disease than 
whites. (See “Seaboard Slave States,” p. 647.) They may be less 
subject to epidemic and infectious diseases, and yet be more liable 
to other fatal disorders, due to such influences, than whites. The 
worst climate for unacclimated whites of any town in the United 
States is that of Charleston. (This, together with the whole of the 

1 A writer in ‘'Household Words,” speaking of the “popular fallacy that a 
man cannot do a hard day’s work in the climate of India,” says:— 

“I have seen as hard work, real bone and muscle work, done by citizens of 
the United Kingdom in the East, as was ever achieved in the cold West, and all 
upon rice and curry—not curry and rice—in which tlie rice has formed the real 
meal, and the curry has merely helped to give it a relish, as a sort of substantial 
Kitchener’s zest, or Harvey’s sauce. I have seen, likewise, Moormen, Malabars, 
and others of the Indian labouring classes, perform a day’s work that would 
terrify a London porter, or coal-whipper, or a country navvy, or ploughman; 
and under tlie direct rays of a sun that has made a wooden platform too hot to 
stand on in thin shoes, without literally dancing with pain, as I have done many 
a day, within six degrees of the line.” 
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rice coast, is clearly exceptional in respect of salubrity for whites.) 
It happens fortunately that the most trustworthy and complete vital 
statistics of the South are those of Charleston. Dr. Nott, comment- 
ing upon these, says that the average mortality, during six years, 
has been, of blacks alone, one in forty-four; of whites alone, one in 
fifty-eight. ‘This mortality,'* he adds, "is perhaps not an unfair test, 
as the population during the last six years has been undisturbed by 
emigration, and acclimated in greater proportion than at any pre¬ 
vious period.'* If the comparison had been made between native 
negroes and native or acclimated whites alone, it would doubtless 
show the climate to be still more unfavourable to negroes." 

Upon the very district to which Mr. Russell refers, as offering an 
extreme case, I quote the testimony of a Mississippi statistician:— 

The cotton-planters, deserting the rolling land, are fast pouring in 
upon the “swamp.” Indeed, the impression of the sickliness of the South 
generally has been rapidly losing ground [t. e,, among the whites of the 
South] for some years back, and that blessing [health] is now sought with 
as much confidence on the swamp lands of the Yazoo and the Mississippi 
as among the hills and plains of Carolina and Virginia.—(De Bow’s “Re¬ 
sources,” vol. ii., p. 43.) 

Dr. Barton says:— 

In another place I have shown that the direct temperature of the sun 
is not near so great in the South (during the summer) as it is at the 
North. I shall recur to this hereafter. In fact, the climate is much more 
endurable, all the year round, with our refreshing breezes, and particularly 
in some of the more elevated parts of it, or within one hundred miles of 
the coast, both in and out of doors, at the South than at the North, which 
shows most conspicuously the folly of the annual summer migrations, to 
pursue an imaginary mildness of temperature, which is left at home. 

Mr. Russell assumes that slave labour tends, as a matter of course, 
to the formation of large plantations, and that free labour can only 

2 Dr. [Edward H.] Barton, of New Orleans, in a paper read before the 
Academy of Science of that city, says: "‘The class of diseases most fatal in the 
South are mainly of a *preventihle nature,^ and embraces fevers and intestinal 
diseases, and depends mostly on conditions under the control of man, as drain¬ 
age, the removal of forest growth—of personal exposure and private hygiene. 

The climate further north is too rigid the greater part of the year for personal 
exposure to the open air, so essential to the enjoyment of health, and when the 
extremes are great and rapid, another class of maladies predominate-the pul¬ 
monary, as well as others arising from crowding, defective ventilation and filth 
—exacting preventive measures from the public authorities with as much ur¬ 
gency as the worst fevers of the South.” 
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be applied to agricultural operations of a limited scope. Of slaves, 
be says: “Tbeir numbers admit of that organization and divison of 
labour which renders slavery so serviceable in the culture of cotton ” 

1 find no reason given for this assertion, except that he did not him¬ 
self see any large agricultural enterprises conducted with free la¬ 
bour, while he did see many plantations of fifty to one hundred slave 
hands. The explanation, in my judgment, is that the cultivation of 
the crops generally grown in the Free States has hitherto been most 
profitable when conducted on the “small holding” system; ^ the 
cultivation of cotton is, as a general rule, more profitable upon the 
“large holding” system.^ Undoubtedly there is a point below which 
it becomes disadvantageous to reduce the farm in the Free States, 
and this varies with local circumstances. There is equally a limit 
beyond which it is acknowledged to be unprofitable to enlarge the 
body of slaves engaged in cotton cultivation under one head. If 
cotton were to be cultivated by free labour, it is probable that this 
number would be somewhat reduced. I have no doubt that the 
number of men on each plantation, in any case, would, on an aver¬ 
age, much nearer approach that which would be most economical, 
in a free-labour cotton-growing country than in a country on which 
the whole dependence of each proprietor was on slaves. Is not this 
conclusion irresistible when we consider that the planter, if he 
needs an additional slave hand to those he possesses, even if tem¬ 
porarily, for harvesting his crop, must, in most cases, employ at least 
a thousand dollars of capital to obtain it? 

Mr. Russell has himself observed (pp. 266-7) that— 

The quantity of cotton which can be produced on a [slave-worked] 
plantation is limited by the number of hands it can turn into the field 
during the picking or harvesting of the crop. Like some other agricul¬ 
tural operations, this is a simple one, though it does not admit of being 
done by machinery, as a certain amount of intelligence must direct the 
hand. 

The same is true of a wheat farm, except that much more can be 
done by machinery, and consequently the extraordinary demand for 

8 Indian corn has been considered an exception, and there are probably 
larger corn fields in Indiana than cotton fields in Mississippi. 

^ I believe that plantations or agricultural operations devoted to a single 
crop are, as a general rule, profitable in proportion to their size in the Free 
States, unless, indeed, the market is a small one and easily overstocked, which is 
never the case with the cotton market. 
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labour at the wheat harvest is much less than it is on a cotton plan¬ 
tation. 1 have several times been on the Mississippi plantations dur¬ 
ing picking time, and have seen how everything black, with hands, 
was then pressed into severe service; but, after all, I have often seen 
negroes breaking down, in preparation for re-ploughing the ground 
for the next crop, acres of cotton plants, upon which what appeared 
to me to be a tolerable crop of wool still hung, because it had been 
impossible to pick it. I have seen what was confessed to be many 
hundred dollars’ worth of cotton thus wasted on a single Red River 
plantation. I much doubt if the harvest demand of the principal 
cotton districts of Mississippi adds five per cent, to their field-hand 
force. In Ohio, there is a far larger population ordinarily engaged in 
other pursuits which responds to the harvest demand. A temporary 
increase of the number of agricultural labourers thus occurs of not 
less than forty per cent, during the most critical period. 

An analogous case is that of the vintage in the wine districts of 
France. In some of these the "small holding” or parcellemenf system 
is carried to an unfortunate extreme under the influence of what are, 
perhaps, injudicious laws. The parcels of land are much smaller, on 
an average, than the smallest class of farms ordinarily cultivated by 
free labour in the United States. But can any one suppose that if the 
slave labour system, as it exists in the United States, prevailed in 
those districts, that is to say, if the proprietors depended solely on 
themselves, their families, and their regular servants, as those of 
Mississippi must, at the picking time, there would not be a disas¬ 
trous falling off in the commerce of those districts? Substitute the 
French system, unfortunate as in some respects it is, for the Missis¬ 
sippi system in cotton growing, and who will doubt that the cotton 
supply of the United States would be greatly increased? 

Hop picking and cotton picking are very similar operations. The 
former is the more laborious, and requires the greater skill. What 
would the planters of Kent do if they had no one but their regular 
labourers to call upon at their harvest season? 

I observed this advantage of the free labour system exemplified in 
Western Texas, the cotton fields in the vicinity of the German vil¬ 
lage of New Braunfels having been picked, when I saw them, far 
closer than any I had before seen, in fact, perfectly clean, having 
been undoubtedly gleaned, by the poor emigrants. I was told that 
some mechanics made more in a day, by going into the field of a 
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slaveowner and picking side by side with his slaves, being paid by 
measure, than they could earn at their regular work in a week. The 
degree ot intelligence and of practice required to pick to advantage 
was found to be very slight, less, very much, than in any single 
operation of wheat harvesters. One woman was pointed out to me 
who had, in the first year she had ever seen a cotton field, picked 
more cotton in a day than any slave in the county. 

I am reminded, as this page is about to be stereotyped, by observ¬ 
ing the letter of a cotton planter in the New Orleans Price Current, 
of another disadvantage for cotton production, of slave labour, or 
rather of the system which slavery induces. In my volume on Texas 
(p. 182), I stated that I was informed by a merchant that the cotton 
picked by the free labour of the Germans was worth from one to 
two cents a pound more than that picked by slaves in the same 
township, by reason of its greater cleanliness. From the letter re¬ 
ferred to, I make the following extracts:— 

Dear Sir: . . . There are probably no set of men engaged in any 
business of life who take as little pains and care to inform themselves 
with regard to the character and quality of their marketable produce as 
the cotton-planter. Not one in a thousand knows, nor cares to know, 
whether the cotton he sends to market is ordinary, good ordinary, or 
middling. Not one in a hundred spends one hour of each day at his gin 
in ginning season; never secs the cotton after it is gathered, unless he 
happens to ride near the scaffold and looks from a distance of a hundred 
yards, and declares the specimen very white and clean, when, perhaps, it, 
on the contrary, may be very leafy and dirty. . . . 

I have often seen the hands on plantations picking cotton with sacks 
that would hardly hold stalks, they were so torn and full of holes; these 
sacks dragging on the ground and gathering up pounds of dirt at every 
few steps. The baskets, too, were with scarcely any bottoms remaining, 
having been literally worn out, the cotton lying on the ground. Indeed, 
some overseers do not forbid the hands emptying their cotton on the 
ground when their sacks are full, and they some distance from their 
baskets. When this cotton is taken up, some dirt must necessarily come 
with it. When gathering in wet weather, the hands get into their baskets 
with muddy feet, and thus toss in some pounds of dirt, in this way making 
their task easier. These things are never, or rarely, seen by the proprietor; 
and, consequently, when his merchant writes him that his cotton is a little 
dusty, he says how can it be? you are surely mistaken. 

Now, sir, for all this there is one simple, plain remedy; let the planter 
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spend his time in ginning season at his gin; let him see every load of 
cotton as it comes from the field and before it goes through the gin. But, 
says the man of leisure, the gin is a dirty, dusty place. Yes, sir, and al¬ 
ways will be so, until you remedy the evil by staying there yourself. You 
say your overseer is hired to do this dirty work. Your overseer is after 
quantity, sir, and the more extra weight he gets in your cotton, the more 
bales he will have to brag of having made at the end of the year. Don't 
trust him at the gin. . . . 

Probablv he has a conditional contract with his employer: gets so 
many dollars for all he makes over a certain number of bales; thus having 
every inducement to put up as much leaf and dirt, or, if he is one of the 
dishonest kind, he may add stones, if they should abound in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Why will not the cotton-planter take pride in his own production? The 
merchant prides himself on his wares; the mechanic on the work of his 
hands. All seem to pride themselves on the result of their labour 
except the cotton-planter. . . . 

It cannot be admitted that the absence in the Free States of that 
organization and division of labour in agriculture which is found 
on a large slave-worked plantation is a necessity attending the use 
of free labour. Why should it be any more impossible to employ 
an army of free labourers in moving the ground with an agricultural 
design than with the intention of constructing a canal or a road, if 
it were profitable to so employ the necessary capital? A railroad 
contractor in one of the best cotton districts of the United States 
told me that, having begun his work with negroes, he was substitut¬ 
ing Irish and German labourers for them as rapidly as possible, with 
great advantage (and this near midsummer). But if I were con¬ 
vinced with Mr. Russell upon this point, I should still be inclined 
to think that the advantages which are possessed in a free labour 
state of society equally by the great hop-planters at picking time 
and the petits proprietaires at vintage, which are also found in our 
own new States by the wheat fanner, and which are not found un¬ 
der the present system anywhere at the South, for cotton picking, 
would of themselves be sufficient to turn the scale in favour of the 
free-labour cotton grower. 

The error of the assumption by Mr. Russell, that large gangs of 
unwilling labourers are essential or important to cotton production 
in the United States, is, I trust, apparent. And as to the more com- 
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mon and popular opinion, that the necessary labour of cotton tillage 
is too severe for white men in the cotton-growing climate, I repeat 
that I do not find the slightest weight of fact to sustain it. The neces¬ 
sary labour and causes of fatigue and vital exhaustion attending any 
part, or all, of the process of cotton culture does not compare wi^ 
that of our ]uly harvesting; it is not greater than attends the cultiva¬ 
tion of Indian corn in the usual New England method. 1 have seen 
a weakly white woman the worse for her labour in the cotton held, 
but never a white man, and 1 have seen hundreds of them at work, 
in cotton fields under the most unfavourable circumstances, miser¬ 
able, dispirited wretches, and of weak muscle, subsisting mainly, 
as they do, on coni bread. Mr. De Bow estimates one hundred thou¬ 
sand white men now engaged in the cultivation of cotton, being 
one ninth of the whole cotton force (numerically) of the country.' 
I have just seen a commercial letter from San Antonio, which esti¬ 
mates that the handful of Germans in Western Texas will send ten 
thousand bales of cotton, the production of their own labour, to 
market this season. If it should prove to be but half this, it must be 
considered a liberal contribution to the needed supply of the year, by 
those who, following Mr. Russell, have considered Western Texas 
out of the true cotton region, and taking the tmth of the common 
planters’ assertion for granted, have thought Africans, working un¬ 
der physical compulsion, the only means of meeting the demand 
which could be looked to in the future of the United States. 

It would not surprise me to learn that the cultivation of cotton 
by the German settlers in Texas had not, after all, been as profitable 
as its cultivation by the planters employing slaves in the vicinity. 
I should attribute the superior profits of the planter, if any there be, 
however, not to the fitness of the climate for negro labour, and its 
unfitness for white labour, but to the fact that his expenses for fenc¬ 
ing, on account of his larger fields and larger estate, are several hun¬ 
dred per cent, less than those of the farmer; to the fact that his ex¬ 
penses for tillage, having mules and ploughs and other instruments 
to use at the opportune moment, are less than those of tlie farmer, 
who, in many cases, cannot afford to own a single team; to the fact 
that he has, from experience, a better knowledge of the most suc¬ 
cessful method of cultivation; to the fact that he has a gin and a 
press of his own in the midst of his cotton fields, to which he can 
® Vol. i., p. 175, “Resources.” 
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carry his wool at one transfer from the picking; by which he can 
put it in order for market expeditiously, and at an expense much 
below that falling upon the farmer, who must first store his wool, 
then send it to the planter s gin and press and have it prepared at 
the planter’s convenience, paying, perhaps, exorbitantly therefor; 
and, finally, to the fact that the planter deals directly with the ex¬ 
porter, while the farmer, the whole proBt of whose crop would not 
pay his expenses in a journey to the coast, must transfer his bale or 
two to the exporter through two or tliree middle-men, carrying it 
one bale at a time, to the local purchaser. Merchants will never give 
as good prices for small lots as for large. There are reasons for this 
which I need not now explain. I consider, in .short, that the dis¬ 
advantages of the farmer in growing cotton are of the same nature 
as I have before exjilained with those which long ago made fire¬ 
wood of hand-looms, and paupers of those who could be nothing 
else but hand-loom weavers, in Massachusetts. Exactly how much 
is gained by the application of labour with the advantage of capital 
and combination of numbers over its isolated application as directed 
by individuals without capital in a slaveholding region, I cannot 
estimate, but no one will doubt that it is considerable. Nevertheless, 
in all the cotton climate of the United States, if a white farmer has 
made money without slaves, it will be found that it has been, in most 
cases, obtained exclusively from the sale of cotton. If cotton is a 
plant the cultivation of which by free or white labour is especially 
di£Bcult, how is it that, with the additional embarrassments arising 
from a lack of capital, his gains are almost exclusively derived from 
his cotton crop? 

But I may be asked, if combination is what is needed to make cot¬ 
ton a source of more general prosperity at the South, why is there 
no such thing as a joint-stock cotton plantation in Mississippi, as 
there are joint-stock cotton mills in Massachusetts, the stock in 
which is in large part owned by those employed in them? I ask, 
in reply, how is it that the common way of obtaining breadstuffs in 
Northern Alabama is to sow three pecks of seed wheat on hard 
stubble ground, plough it under with unbroken bullocks, led with a 
rope, and a bull-tongue plough, and finally to gamer rarely so much 
as six bushels from an acre? How is it that while in Ohio the spin¬ 
ning-wheel and hand-loom are curiosities, and homespun would be 
a conspicuous and noticeable material of clothing, half the white 
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population of Mississippi still dress in homespun, and at every sec¬ 
ond house the wheel and loom are found in operation? The same 
influences which condemn the majority of free labourers in Ala¬ 
bama to hand-looms, homespun, and three hundred pounds of 
wheat to the acre, as the limit of production, also condemn them 
to isolated labour, poor soil, poor tools, had management, ‘^had 
luck,” small crops, and small profits in cotton culture. 

The following passages from a letter published in the New York 
Times present convincing evidence that it is no peculiarity of the 
Western Texas climate, but only the exceptional social condition 
with which its people are favoured, that enables free white labour 
to be employed in increasing the cotton production of the country. 
I have ascertained that the author of the letter is known to the editor 
of the Times, and is esteemed a gentleman of veracity and trust¬ 
worthy judgment. 

I am well acquainted with Eastern Mississippi, south of Monroe county, 
and there arc few settlements where my name or face is unknown in the 
following counties, over the greater part of which I have ridden on horse¬ 
back, to wit: Lowndes, Oktibbeha, Choctaw, Carroll, Attala, Winston, 
Noxubee, Kemper, Nashoba, Leake, Scott, Newton, Lauderdale, Clarke, 

- Smith, and Jasper. After four years’ travel through these counties, trans¬ 
acting business with great numbers of their inhabitants, stopping at their 
houses, conversing much with them, and viewing their mode of living, I 
unhesitatingly answer that white men can and do labour in the cotton 
field, from Christmas to Christmas following; and that there, as elsewhere, 
prudence, industry, and energy find their universal reward: success and 
wealth. 

In the counties of Choctaw, Winston, Nashoba, Newton, and Smith, 
there are very few large plantations; most of those having slaves holding 
but two or three, while those who own none are in the majority; yet these 
are all cotton-growing counties, and the staple of their cotton, poor as 
their lands are, is equal to the average sold in the Mobile market. Where 
the young farmer is enterprising and go-ahead, his cotton is usually 
superior. . . . 

The rich lands where white labour, even in small numbers, might be 
profitable, are either in the hands of large planters, or too heavily tim¬ 
bered for a single man. The only thing now preventing any poor white 
man in the South from gaining a fair competence, and even attaining 
wealth, is his own laziness, shiftlessness, and ignorance; for the small 
planters in the counties I have mentioned are deplorably ignorant. , . . 
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There is one case I remember, which is to the point; the man lives in 
Choctaw county, and was bom in Georgia. He does not own a negro, but 
has two boys, one sixteen, the other hvelve. With the assistance of these 
boys, and the most imperfect agricultural implements, he made twenty- 
two bales of cotton, year before last, plenty of corn, and sufficient small 
grain for himself and family, although the season was more than ordi¬ 
narily bad in his neighbourhood, while many of his neighbours, with five 
or six slaves, did not exceed him, and some made even less. He went on 
to his place without ten dollars in his pocket, gave his notes for eight 
hundred dollars, payable in one, two, and three years’ time, with interest 
at six per cent, per annum, and the ensuing year he purchased another 
one hundred and sixty acres for seven hundred and fifty dollars, also on 
time. This man is, however, far more intelligent and progressive in farm¬ 
ing than those about him; he does not plant as did his grandfather, be¬ 
cause his father did so, but endeavours to improve, and is willing to try 
an exiDcriment occasionally. 

In my own county, in Alabama, there is a woman whose husband died 
shortly after the crop was planted, leaving her without a single servant, 
and no assistance except from a little son of twelve years of age; yet she 
went into the field, x^loughcd and picked her cotton, prepared her ground 
for the coming crop, and raised a second crop thereon. 

My conclusion, from the various evidences to which I have re¬ 
ferred, must be a widely diflFerent one from Mr. RusselFs, from that 
which is generally thought to prevail with our leading capitalists, 
merchants, and manufacturers, and from that which seems to have 
been accepted by the Cotton Supply Associations of Liverpool and 
Manchester. It is this: that there is no physical obstacle in the way 
of our country’s supplying ten bales of cotton where it now does 
one. All that is necessary for this purpose is to direct to the cotton- 
producing region an adequate number of labourers, either black or 
white, or both. No amalgamation, no association on equality, no vio¬ 
lent disruption of present relations is necessary. It is not even requi¬ 
site that both black and white should work in the cotton fields. It is 
necessary that there should be more objects of industry, more varied 
enterprises, more general intelligence among the people, and espe¬ 
cially that they should become, or should desire to become, richer, 
more comfortable, than they are. 

The simple truth is, that even if we view in the brightest light of 
Fourth of July patriotism, the character of the whites of the cotton- 
producing region, and the condition of the slaves, we cannot help 
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seeing that, commercially speaking, they are but in a very small part 
a civilized people. Undoubtedly a large number of merchants have 
had, at times, a profitable business in supplying civilized luxuries 
and conveniences to the South. The same is true of Mexico, of 
Turkey, of Egypt, and of Russia. Silk, cloth, and calico, shoes, 
gloves, and gold watches, were sold in some quantity in California, 
before its golden coffers were forcibly opened ten years ago. The 
Southern supply to commerce and the Southern demand of com¬ 
merce is no more what it should be, comparing the resources of the 
South with those of other lands occupied by an active civilized 
community, than is that of any half-civilized community, than was 
that of California. Give the South a people moderately close settled, 
moderately well-informed, moderately ambitious, and moderately 
industrious, somewhat approaching that of Ohio, for instance, and 
what a business it would have! Twenty double-track railroads from 
the Gulf to the lakes, and twenty lines of ocean steamers, would not 
sufficiently meet its requirements. Who doubts, let him study the 
present business of Ohio, and ask upon what, in the natural re¬ 
sources of Ohio, or its position, could, forty years ago, a prediction 
of its present wealth and business have been made, of its present 
supply and its present demand have been made, which would com¬ 
pare in value with the commercial resources and advantages of po¬ 
sition possessed to-day by any one of the Western cotton States? ® 

® Some one can render a service to civilization by publishing precisely what 
feudal rights, so called, were abolished in large parts of Germany and Hungary 
in 1848, and what results to the commerce of the districts affected the greater 
freedom and impulse to industry arising therefrom has had. If I am rightly in¬ 
formed, trade, in many cases, both export and import, has already much more 
than quadrupled in value, thousands of peasants now demanding numerous 
articles and being able to pay for them, which before only a few score or hun¬ 
dred proprietors were expected to buy. 
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Chapter XVII 

The Condition and Character of the Privileged Classes 

of the South 

Since the growth of the cotton demand has doubled the value of 
slave labour, and with it the pecuniary inducement to prevent ne¬ 
groes from taking care of themselves, hypotheses and easy methods 
for justifying the everlasting perpetuation of slavery have been mul¬ 
tiplied. I have not often conversed with a planter about the con¬ 
dition of the slaves, that he did not soon make it evident, that a 
number of these were on service in his own mind, naively falling 
back from one to another, if a few inquiries about matters of fact 
were addressed him without obvious argumentative purpose. The 
beneficence of slavery is commonly urged by an exposition not only 
of the diet, and the dwellings, and the jollity, and the devotional 
eloquence of the negroes, but also by demonstrations of the high 
mental attainments to which individuals are already found to be ar¬ 
riving. Thus, there is always at hand, some negro mathematician, 
who is not merely held to be far in advance of the native Africans, 
but who beats most white men in his quickness and accuracy in cal¬ 
culation, and who is at the same time considered to be so thoroughly 
trustworthy, that he is constantly employed by his master as an ac¬ 
countant and collecting agent; or some negro whose reputation for 
ingenuity and skill in the management and repair of engines, sugar- 
mills, cotton-presses, or other machinery, is so well established that 
his services are more highly valued, throughout a considerable dis¬ 
trict, than any white man’s; or some negro who really manages his 
owner’s plantation, his agricultural judgment being deferred to, as 
superior to that of any overseer or planter in the county. Scarcely 
a plantation did I visit on which some such representative black 
man was not acknowledged and made a matter of boasting by the 
owner, who, calling attention perhaps to the expression of intelli¬ 
gence and mien of self-confidence which distinguished his premium 
specimen, would cheerfully give me a history of the known special 
circumstances, practically constituting a special mental feeding, by 
which the phenomenon was to be explained. Yet it might happen 
that the same planter would presently ask, pointing to the brute- 
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like countenance of a moping field-hand, what good would freedom 

be to sucb a creature? \T\d tViis would \)e owe w\\o \vad \>eeu pro¬ 
vided from cbddbood witb food, and shelter, and clothing, with as 
little consideration of his own therefor as for the air he breathed; 
who had not been allowed to determine for himself with whom he 
should associate; with what tools and to what purpose he should 
labour; who had had no care on account of his children; who had 
no need to provide for old age; who had never had need to count 
five-and-twenty; the highest demand upon whose faculties had been 
to discriminate between cotton and crop-grass, and to strike one 
with a hoe without hitting the other; to whose intelligence, though 
living in a civilized land, the pen and the press, the mail and the 
telegraph, had contributed nothing; who had no schooling as a boy; 
no higher duty as a man than to pick a given quantity of cotton 
between dawn and dark; and of whom, under this training and these 
confinements, it might well be wondered that he was found able to 
understand and to speak the language of human intelligence any 
more than a horse. 

Again, one would assure me that he had witnessed in his own 
time an obvious advance in the quality of the slaves generally; they 
were more active, less stupid, employed a larger and more exact 
vocabulary, and were less superstitious, obstinate, and perverse in 
their habits of mind than when he was himself a boy; but I had 
only to presume that, with this rapid improvement, the negroes 
would soon be safely allowed to take some step toward freedom, to 
be assured with much more apparent confidence than before, that 
in the special quality which originally made the negro a slave, there 
had been no gain; that indeed it was constantly becoming more 
evident that he was naturally too deficient in forecasting capacity 
to be able to learn how to take civilized care of himself. 

As a rule, when the beneficence of slavery is argued by Southern¬ 
ers, an advancing intellectual as well as moral condition of the mass 
of negroes is assumed, and the high attainments of individuals are 
pointed to as evidence of what is to be expected of the mass, if the 
system is not disturbed. Suggest that any modification of the system 
would enlarge its beneficence, however, and an exception to the 
general rule, as regards the single quality of providence, is at once 
alleged, and in such a manner, that one cannot but get the impres¬ 
sion that, in this quality, the negro is believed to be retrograding as 
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surely as he is advancing in everything else; and this is one method 
by which the unconditional perpetuation of the system, as it is, is 
justified. Such a justification must of course involve the supposition 
that in the tenth generation of an unremitted training, discipline, 
education, and custom in abject dependence upon a voluntary pro- 
vision by others, for every wish of which the gratification is per¬ 
mitted, white men would be able, as a rule, to gain in the quality of 
providence and capacity for independent self-support. 

As to the real state of the case, I find, in my own observation, no 
reason for doubting, what must be expected of those interested, that 
the general improvement of the slave is usually somewhat over¬ 
rated, and his forecasting ability underrated. Measures intended to 
prevent a man from following his natural inclinations often have 
the eflFect of stimulating those inclinations; and I believe that the 
system which is designed not merely to relieve the negro from hav¬ 
ing any care for himself, but, as far as practicable, to forcibly pre¬ 
vent him from taking care of himself, in many particulars to which 
he has more or less instinctive inclination, instead of gradually sup¬ 
pressing this inclination, to some extent stimulates it, so that the 
Southern negro of to-day, however depraved in his desires, and 
however badly instructed, is really a man of more cunning, shrewd¬ 
ness, reticence, and persistence, in what he does undertake for him¬ 
self, than his father was. The healthful use of these qualities (which 
would constitute providence) is, however, in general, successfully 
opposed by slavery, and, as far as the slave is concerned, nothing 
worse than this can be said of the system. 

Admitting that, in this view, slavery is not beneficent, or is no 
longer beneficent, or can be but for a time beneficent to the slave, 
the present attitude of the South still finds a mode of justification 
with many minds, in the broad assertion that the negro is not of the 
nature of mankind, therefore cannot be a subject of inhumanity. 
This, of course, sweeps the field, if it does anything: thus (from the 
Day-Book)— 

The wide-spread delusion that Southern institutions are an evil, and 
their extension dangerous—the notion so prevalent at the North that there 
is a real antagonism, or that the system of the South is hostile to Northern 
interests; the weakened union sentiment, and the utter debauchment, the 
absolute traitorism of a portion of the Northern people, not only to the 
Union, but to Democratic institutions, and to the cause of civilization on 
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this continent; all these, with the minor and most innumerable mischiefs 
that this mighty world-wide imposture has engendered or drags in its 
midst, rest upon the dogma, the single assumption, the sole elementary 
foundation falsehood, that a negro is a black man. 

This bold ground is not as often taken at the South as by desper¬ 
ate bidders for Southern confidence among ourselves. I have heard 
Christian men, however, when pushed for a justification of the seal¬ 
ing up of the printed Bible, of the legal disregard of marriage, of 
giving power to rascally traders to forcibly separate families, and 
so on, refer to it as a hypothesis not at all to be scouted under such 
circumstances. Yet, as they did so, there stood behind their chairs, 
slaves, in whose veins ran more Anglo-Saxon blood than of any 
African race’s blood, and among their other slaves, it is probable 
there were many descendants of Nubians, Moors, Egyptians, and 
Indians, all interbred with white and true negro tribes, so that it 
would be doubtful if there remained one single absolutely pure 
negro, to which animal alone their argument would strictly apply. 
If the right or expediency of denying the means of preparing them¬ 
selves for freedom to these beings could even be held to be co¬ 
existent with the evident preponderance in them of certain qualities 
of form, colour, etc., the number of those who are held unjustly or 
inexpediently in the bonds of a perpetual slavery is already quite 
large in the South, and is gradually but surely increasing—is in¬ 
creasing much more rapidly than are their means of cultivating 
habits which are necessary to be cultivated, before the manliest 
child of white men is capable of enjoying freedom. 

There are but two methods of vindicating the habit of depending 
on the labour of slaves for the development of wealth in the land, 
which appear to me, on the face of them, entitled to be treated 
gravely. One of these, assuming the beings held in slavery to be as 
yet generally incompetent to take care of themselves in a civilized 
manner, and dangerous to the life as well as to the wealth of the 
civilized people who hold them in slavery, argues that it is neces¬ 
sary for their humane maintenance, and to prevent them from ac¬ 
quiring an increase of the disposition and strength of mind and will 
which has always been felt a source of danger to the well-being of 
their masters, that all the present laws for their mental repression 
should be rigidly maintained. It is not to be denied, I think, that 
there is some ground for this assumption. Inasmuch as it is also 
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argued that the same necessity requires that these beings, and with 
them al] these laws, should be carried on to territory now free from 
them, we are called upon to give a sober consideration to the argu¬ 
ment which is based upon it. This I shall do in the last chapter. The 
other method to which I refer assumes that by having a well-defined 
cIbss set BpLivt tor druclf^hig and servile labour, the remainder of a 
community may he preserved free from the demeBning habits Bnd 
traits of character which, it is alleged, servile and menial obliga¬ 
tions and the necessity of a constant devotion to labour are sure to 
fix upon those who are subject to them. Hence a peculiar advantage 
in morals and in manners is believed to belong to the superior class 
of a community so divided. I am inclined to tliink that there is no 
method of justifying slavery, which is more warmly cherished by 
those interested to maintain it, than this. I am sure that there is 
none which planters are more ready to suggest to their guests.^ 

1 From an '^Address on CJvnatology/" before the Academy of Science, by 
Dr. [Edward li.] Barton, of New Orleans: —The institution of slavery operates by 
contrast and comparison; it elevates the tone of the superior, adds to its refine¬ 
ment, allows more time to cultivate the mind, exalts the standard in morals, jnan- 
ners, and intellectual endowments; operates as a safety-valve for the evil disposed, 
leaving the upper rac(' purer, while it really pniserves from degradation, in the 
scale of civilization, the inferior, which we see is their uniform destiny when 
left to themselves. The slaves constitute essentially the lowest class, and society 
is immeasurably benefitted by having tliis class, which constitutes the offensive 
fungus—the great cancer of civilized life—a vast burthen and expense to every 
community, under surveillance and control; and not only so, but under direc¬ 
tion as an efficient agent to promote the general welfare and increase the wealth 
of the community. The history of the world furnishes no institution under simi¬ 
lar management, where so much good actually results to the governors and the 
governed as this in the Southern States of North America.” 

‘Tt is by the existence of slavery, exempting so large a portion of our citi¬ 
zens from labour, that we have leisure for intellectual pursuits.”—Gooemor 
[James H.] Hammond in South. Literary Mess. 

“Would you do a benefit to the horse or the ox, by giving him a cultivated 
understanding, or fine feelings? So far as the mere labourer has the pride, the 
knowledge, or the aspirations of a free man, he is unfitted for his situation, and 
must doubly feel its infelicity. If there are sordid, servile, and laborious offices 
to be performed, is it not better that there should be sordid, servile, and la¬ 
borious beings to perform them?'"—Chancellor [William] Harper; Address to 
South Carolina Institute. 

“The relations between the North and the South are very analogous to those 
which subsisted between Greece and the Roman Empire, after the subjugation 
of Achaia by the Consul Mummius. The dignity and energy of the Roman 
character, conspicuous in war and in politics, were not easily tamed and ad¬ 
justed to the arts of industry and literature. The degenerate and pliant Greeks, 
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No sensible man among us shuts his eyes to the ignorance, mean¬ 
ness, vice, and misery which accompanies our general prosperity; 
no class of statesmen, no politicians or demagogues, no writers deny 
or ignore it. It is canvassed, published, studied, struggled with, by 
all honest men, and this not in our closets alone, but in our churches, 
our legislatures, our colleges, our newspapers, our families. We 
are constantly urging, constantly using means for discovering it and 
setting it forth plainly. We commission able men to make a business 
of bringing it to the light, and we publish the statistics which their 
labours supply as legislative documents to be circulated at the gen¬ 
eral expense, in order that our misfortune may be as well known and 
as exactly comprehended as possible. 

From much of all this, which so painfully and anxiously concerns 
us, we are told that the South is free. We are told that wliat we be¬ 
wail is seen at the South to be the result of a mistaken social system; 
that the South escapes that result by slavery. We do not deny, we 
daily acknowledge that there are mistakes in our system; we en¬ 
deavour to remedy them; and we not unfrequently have to acknowl¬ 
edge that in doing so, we have made some of our bad things worse. 
Does slavery relieve all? And without compensation? We often 
find, upon a thorough review, that our expedients, while they have 
for a time seemed to produce veiy valuable results, have in fact 
corrected one evil by creating or enhancing another. We have 
borrowed from Peter to pay Paul. In this way we find investigation 
and discussion to be constantly essential to prevent errors and mis¬ 
takes from being exaggerated and persevered in unnecessarily. Thus 
we—our honestly humane part at least—are ever calling for facts, 
ever publishing, proclaiming, discussing the facts of our evil. It is 
only those whose selfish interest is thought by themselves to be 
served by negligence, who resist investigation and publication, who 
avoid discussion. Thus we come to habitually associate much ac¬ 
tivity of discussion, much consideration, much publication with im¬ 
provement—often no doubt erroneously—still it is natural and ra- 

on the contrary, excelled in the handicraft and polite professions. We learn 
from the vigorous invective of Juvenal, that they were the most useful and 
capable of servants, whether as pimps or professors of rhetoric. Obsequious, 
dexterous, and ready, the versatile Greeks monopolized the business of teach¬ 
ing, publishing, and manufacturing in the Roman Empire—allowing their mas¬ 
ters ample leisure for the service of the State, in the Senate or in the field/’— 
Richmond Enquirer. 
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tional that when we find no discussion of facts, no publication, no 
consideration, where we find general consideration and general dis¬ 
cussion practically prevented by a forcible resistance to publication, 
we cannot but suspect there is something sadly needing to be made 
better. And this last we do End to be the case at the South, and 
with regard to slavery. Why, if their system has such tangible evi¬ 
dence of its advantages within the personal knowledge of any citi¬ 
zen, do they object to its alleged disadvantages being set forth for 
consideration, and, if it should happen, discussion? True, we may 
be wrong, we may be mistaken in supposing that this, our constant 
publication and challenge to discussion is a good thing. Perhaps if 
we were better, we should talk less, know less of what evil remained 
to be gradually grown out of. It might be found that the constant 
consideration of our evil had had a bad effect upon us. But I have 
not found that the people of the South are inclined to shut their 
eyes, and close their ears, and bar their imaginations to the same 
evil. With the misery which prevails among us, Southerners gener¬ 
ally appear to be, indeed, more familiar than the most industrious 
of our home philanthropists. Great as it is, it is really over-estimated 
at the South—over-estimated in the aggregate at least; for it is per¬ 
haps impossible to over-estimate the sufferings of individuals. South 
of Virginia, an intelligent man or woman is rarely met who does not 
maintain, with the utmost apparent confidence, that the people 
who do the work of the North are, on the whole, harder driven, 
worse fed, and more destitute of comfort than are the slaves at the 
South, taking an average of both classes; and this I heard assumed 
by gentlemen, the yearly cost of maintaining whose own slaves, ac¬ 
cording to their statement to me, would not equal the average monthly 
expenses of an equal number of the poorest class of labourers I have 
ever known at the North. I have heard it assumed by planters, who 
not only did not themselves enjoy, but who never imagined or as¬ 
pired to a tithe of the comfort to which most journeymen mechanics 
whom I have known are habituated. I have heard it assumed by , 
gentlemen, nine-tenths of whose neighbours for a hundred miles 
around them lived in a manner which, if witnessed at the North, 
would have made them objects of compassion to the majority of our 
day-labourers. 

A gentleman coming up the Mississippi, just after a recent "South¬ 
ern Commercial Convention” at Memphis, says: 
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For three days I have been sitting at a table three times a day opposite 
four of the fire-eaters. ... It was evident that they were sincere: for 
they declared to one another the belief that Providence was directing 
the South to recommence the importation of Africans, that she might lead 
the world to civilization and Christianity through its dependence upon 
her soil for cotton. All their conversation was consistent with this. They 
believed the South the centre of Christianity and the hope of the world, 
while they had not the slightest doubt that the large majority of the 
people of the North were much more to be pitied than their own negroes. 
Exclusive of merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, and politicians, they 
evidently imagined the whole population of the North to be quite similar 
to the poor white population of the South. Yet they had travelled in the 
North, it appeared. I could only conclude that their observation of north¬ 
ern working men had been confined to the Irish operatives of some half- 
finished western railroad, living in temporary shanties along the route. 

I have even found that conservative men, who frankly acknowl¬ 
edged the many bad effects of slavery, and confessed the conviction 
that the Northern Slave States were mined by it; men who expressed 
admiration of Cassius Clay’s course, and acknowledged no little 
sympathy with his views, and who spoke with more contempt of 
their own fanatics than of the Abolitionists themselves; that such 
men were inclined to apologize for slavery, and for their own course 
in acting politically for its extension and perpetuation, by assuming 
certain social advantages to exist where it prevailed. “There is a 
higher tone in Southern society than at the North,” they would say, 
“which is, no doubt, due to the greater leisure which slavery secures 
to us. There is less anxiety for wealth, consequently more honesty. 
This also leads to the habit of more generous living and of hospital¬ 
ity, which is so characteristic of the South.” 

I think that there is a type of character resulting in a secondary 
way from slavery, of which Mr. Clay is himself a noble example, 
which attracts admiration and affection in a rare manner. I shall 
explain this secondary action of slavery by-and-by. I have come to 
the conclusion that whatever may be the good results of slavery 
in the way I shall then describe, this so constantly asserted, so 
generally conceded, of inducing a “higher tone” of breeding, and 
especially of nourishing the virtue of hospitality, is chimerical. 

Some reader may at once be inclined to say that the Southerners 
whom he has met are unquestionably better bred people than are 
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common at the North, and that they state as their experience that 
they do not find that hospitality, that honesty, that guilelessness of 
dealing one with another among the people of the North, to which 
they are accustomc^d at home. It would remain a question, whether 
the Southerners whom the reader has met are of a common or an 
exceptional class; whether it is to slavery, or to some other circum¬ 
stance, they owe tjicir breeding; whether this other circumstance 
is dependent on slnvcry, or whether it may exist (and, if so, whether, 
when it does exist, it produces the same fruit) quite independently 
of slavery. It cannot be said that there are no gentlemen and gentle¬ 
women of first water in free countries. A comparison, then, must 
be a comparison of numbers. I shall, by-and-by, offer the reader 
some assistance in making a comparison of this kind. And if, as we 
hear, free-labour society is still an experiment, and one of the re¬ 
sults of that experiment is to be found in the low condition of por¬ 
tions of our community, and it is by comparing this result with the 
condition of the whites of the South that we must judge of the 
success of the experiment; it may again be a question of numbers. 
As to experience of hospitality, that is not a question of quantity or 
of quality merely. I should wish to ask the reader's Southern au¬ 
thorities, “Where and with whom has your experience been, North 
and South?” And if with a similar class and in similar circumstances, 

I should wish to ask further, “What do you mean by hospitality?” 

I think that the error which prevails in the South, with regard to 
the general condition of our working people, is much strengthened 
by the fact, that a different standard of comfort is used by most per¬ 
sons at the South from that known at the North, and that used by 
Northern writers. People at the South are content and happy with 
a condition which few accept at the North unless with great com¬ 
plaint, or with expressions of resignation such as are the peculiar 
property of slaves at the South. If, reader, you had been travelling 
all day through a country of the highest agricultural capability, 
settled more than twenty years ago, and toward nightfall should be 
advised by a considerate stranger to ride five miles further, in order 
to reach the residence of Mr. Brown, because Mr. Brown, being a 
well-to-do man, and a right good fellow, had built an uncommonly 
good house, and got it well furnished, had a score of servants, and 
being at a distance from neighbours, was always glad to entertain 
a respectable stranger—after hearing this, as you continued your 
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ride somewhat impatiently in the evening chill, what consolations 
would your imagination find in the prospect before you? My New 
England and New York experience would not forbid the hope of a 
private room, where I could, in the first place, wash oif the dust of 
the road, and make some change of clothing before being admitted 
to a family apartment. This family room would be curtained and 
carpeted, and glowing softly with the light of sperm candles or a 
shaded lamp. When I entered it, 1 could expect that a couch or an 
arm-chair, and a fragrant cup of tea, with refined sugar, and whole¬ 
some bread of wheaten flour, leavened, would be offered me. I 
should think it likely that I could then have the snatch of “Tann- 
hauser” or “Trovatore,” which had been running faintlv in my head 
all day, fingered clearly out to my entire satisfaction upon a piano¬ 
forte. I should then look with perfect confidence to being able to 
refer to Shakespeare, or Longfellow, or Dickens, if anything 1 had 
seen or thought during the day had haply led me to wish to do so. 
I should expect, as a matter of course, a clean, sweet bed, where I 
could sleep alone and undisturbed, until possibly in the morning 
a jug of hot water should be placed at my door, to aid the removal 
of a traveller’s rigid beard. I .should expect to draw a curtain from 
before a window, to lift the sash without effort, to look into a gar¬ 
den and fill my lungs with fragrant air; and I should be certain 
when I came down of a royal breakfast. A man of these circum¬ 
stances in this rich country, he will be asking my opinion of his 
fruits. A man of his disposition cannot exist in the country without 
ladies, and ladies cannot exist in the country without flowers; and 
might I not hope for the refinement which decks even the table 
with them? and that the breakfast would be a meal as well as a 
feed—an institution of mental and moral sustenance as well as of 
palatable nourishment to the body? My horse I need hardly look 
after, if he be a sound brute;—good stables, litter, oats, hay, and 
water, grooming, and discretion in their use, will never be wanting 
in such a man’s house in the country. 

In what civilized region, after such advice, would such thoughts 
be preposterous, unless in the Slave States? Not but that such men 
and such houses, such family and home comforts may be found in 
the South. I have found them—a dozen of them, delightful homes. 
But then in a hundred cases where I received such advice, and 
heard houses and men so described, I did not find one of the things 
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imagined above, nor anything ranging >vith them. In my last jour¬ 
ney of nearly three months between the Mississippi and the Upper 
James River, I saw not only none of those things, received none of 
those attentions, but I saw and met nothing of the kind. Nine times 
out of ten, at least, after such a promise, I slept in a room with 
others, in a bed which stank, supplied with but one sheet, if with 
any; I wiislmd with utensils common to the whole household; I 
found no garden, no flowers, no fruit, no tea, no cream, no sugar, 
no bread (for com pone—let me assert, in parenthesis, though pos¬ 
sibly as tastes differ, a very good thing of its kind for ostriches—is 
not bread: neither does even flour, salt, fat, and water, stirred to¬ 
gether and warmed, constitute bread); no curtains, no lifting win¬ 
dows (three times out of four absolutely no windows), no couch— 
if one reclined in the family room it was on the bare floor—for there 
were no carpets or mats. For all that, the house swarmed with ver¬ 
min. There was no hay, no straw, no oats (but mouldy corn and 

leaves of maize), no discretion, no care, no honesty, at the - 

there was no stable, but a log-pen; and besides this, no other out¬ 
house but a smoke-house, a com-house, and a range of nigger 
houses. 

In nine-tenths of the houses south of Virginia, in which I was 
obliged, making all reasonable endeavour to find the best, to spend 
the night, there were none of tliese things. And most of these had 
been recommended to me by disinterested persons on the road as 
being better than ordinary—houses where they “sot up for travellers 
and had things.” From the banks of the Mississippi to the banks of 
James, I did not (that I remember) see, except perhaps in one or 
two towns, a thermometer, nor a book of Shakespeare, nor a piano¬ 
forte or sheet of music; nor the light of a carcel or other good centre- 
table or reading-lamp, nor an engraving or copy of any kind, of a 
work of art of the slightest merit. I am not speaking of what are 
commonly called “poor whites”; a large majority of all these houses 
were the residences of shareholders, a considerable proportion cot¬ 
ton-planters. 

Those who watch the enormous export of cotton from the South, 
and who are accustomed to reckon up its value, as it goes forward, 
million on million, hundred million on hundred million, year after 
year, say that it is incomprehensible, if it be not incredible, that 
the people of the South are not rich and living in luxury unknown 
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elsewhere. It is asking too much that such statements as I have 
made should be received without any explanation. I have found 
this to be so, and so far as the explanation appears in the attendant 
social phenomena of the country, I shall endeavour to set it forth, 
sustaining the accuracy of my report by the evidence of competent 
Southern witnesses. 

William H. Gregg, Esq., a distinguished citizen of Charleston, 
South Carolina, in a report to the directors of the Graniteville Manu¬ 
facturing Company of that State, describes at length the condition 
of tlie operatives of the company, whom he states to have been 
drawn originally “from the poor of Edgefield, Barnwell and Lexing¬ 
ton districts.” These are cotton-growing districts of South Caro¬ 
lina, better supplied than usual with the ordinary advantages of 
civilized communities. For instance, by reference to the census re¬ 
turns, I find that they are provided with public schools at the rate 
of one to less than thirty square miles, while within the State, in¬ 
clusive of its several towns, there is but one public school, on an 
average, to every forty square miles. There are churches within 
these districts, one to about seventeen square miles; throughout the 
State, including Charleston and its other cities, one to every twenty- 
five square miles. In Georgia the average is one to thirty-two square 
miles. With the condition of the newer cotton States, in these re¬ 
spects, that of Edgefield, Barnwell, and Lexington, would be found 
to compare still more favourably for the poor. In Lexington there 
is even a theological seminary. What, nevertheless, there is not gen¬ 
erally available to the people at large, Mr. Gregg indicates by his 
statement of what advantages they possess who have come to 
Graniteville. 

When they were first brought together, the seventy-nine out of a 
hundred grown girls who could neither read nor write were a by-word 
around the country; that reproach has long since been removed. We have 
night, Sunday, and week-day schools. Singing-masters, music-teachers, 
writing-masters, and itinerant lecturers all find patronage in Graniteville 
where the people can easily earn all the necessaries of life, and are in the 
enjoyment of the usual luxuries of country life. . . . 

To get a steady supply of workmen, a population must be collected 
which will regard themselves as a community; and two essential elements 
are necessary to the building up, moral growth, and stability of such a 
collection of people, namely, a church and a school-house. . . . 
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I can safely say that it is only necessary to make comfortable homes 
order to procure families, that will afford labourers of the best kind, 
large manufacturing establishment located aiiywheie in the State, away 
from a town and in a healthy situation, will soon collect around it a popu¬ 
lation who, however poor, with proper moral restraints thrown around 
them, will soon developc all the elements of good society. Self-respect 
and attachment to the place will soon find their way into the minds of 
such, while in tell igonemorality^ and well directed industry, it'/// not 
fail to acquire position. 

What the poor people of Edgefield, Barnwell, and Lexington dis¬ 
tricts needed was, in the first place, to be led “to regard themselves 
as a community’’; for this purpose the nuclei of “a church and a 
school-house” are declared to be essential, to which must be added, 
such other stimulants to improvement as “singing and writing 
schools, itinerant lecturers,” etc., etc. In short, the power of ob¬ 
taining, as the result of their labour, “the necessaries of life,” “the 
usual luxuries of country life,” or, in two words, which cover and 
include church, school, music and lecture, as well as bread, cleanli¬ 
ness, luxuries and necessities, “comfortable homes.” It was simply by 
making possible to them what before had not been possible, the 
essential conditions of a comfortable civilized home, that Mr. Gregg 
was enabled in a few years to announce, as he did, that, “from ex¬ 
treme poverty and want, they have become a thrifty, happy, and 
contented people.” 

The present system of American slavery, notwithstanding the 
enormous advantages of wealth which the cotton monopoly is sup¬ 
posed to offer, prevents the people at large from having “comfort¬ 
able homes,” in the sense intended by Mr. Gregg. For nine-tenths 
of the citizens, comfortable homes, as the words would be under¬ 
stood by the mass of citizens of the North and of England, as well 
as by Mr. Gregg, are, under present arrangements, out of the ques¬ 
tion. 

Examine almost any rural district of the South, study its history, 
and this will be as evident as it was to Mr. Gregg in the case of 
those to which his attention was especially called. These, to be 
sure, contained, probably, a large proportion of very poor soil. But 
how is it in a district of entirely rich soil? Suppose it to be of twenty 
square miles, with a population of six hundred, all told, and with 
an ordinarily convenient access by river navigation to market. The 
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whole of the available cotton land in this case will probably be 
owned by three or four men, and on these men the demand for cot¬ 
ton will have had, let us suppose, its full effect. Their tillage land 
will be comparatively well cultivated. Their houses will be com¬ 
fortable, their furniture and their food luxurious. They will, more¬ 
over, not only have secured the best land on which to apply their 
labour, but the best brute force, the best tools, and the best ma¬ 
chinery for ginning and pressing, all superintended by the best class 
of overseers. The cotton of each will be shipped at the best season, 
perhaps all at once, on a boat, or by trains expressly engaged at the 
lowest rates of freight. It will everywhere receive special attention 
and care, because it fornis together a parcel of great value. The 
merchants will watch the markets closely to get the best prices for 
it, and when sold the cash rt‘turns to each proprietor will be enor¬ 
mously large. As the expenses of raising and marketing cotton are 
in inverse ratio to the number of hands employed, planters nearly 
always immediately reinvest their surplus funds in slaves; and as 
there is a sufficient number of large capitalists engaged in cotton¬ 
growing to make a strong competition for the limited number of 
slaves which the brocading States can supply, it is evident that the 
price of a slave will always be as high as the product of his labour, 
under the best management, on the most valuable land, and with 
every economical advantage which money can procure, will war¬ 
rant. 

But suppose that there are in the district besides these three or 
four large planters, their families and their slaves, a certain number 
of whites who do not own slaves. The fact of their being non¬ 
slaveholders is evidence that they are as yet without capital. In 
this case one of two tendencies must soon be developed. Either be¬ 
ing stimulated by the high price of cotton they will grow industri¬ 
ous, will accumulate capital and purchase slaves, and owning 
slaves will require a larger amount of land upon which to work 
them than they require for their own labour alone, thus being led 
to buy out one of the other planters, or to move elsewhere them¬ 
selves before they have acquired an established improvement of 
character from their prosperity; or, secondly, they will not purchase 
slaves, but either expend currently for their own comfort, or hoard 
the results of their labour. If they hoard they will acquire no in¬ 
crease of comfort or improvement of character on account of the 
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demand. If they spend all their earnings, these will not be sufficient, 
however profitable their cotton culture may be supposed, to pur¬ 
chase luxuries much superior to those furnished to the slaves of 
the planters, because the local demand, being limited to some fifty 
white families, in the whole district of twenty square miles, is not 
enough to draw luxuries to the neighbourhood, unless they are 
brought by special order, and at great expense from the nearest 
shipping port. Nor is it possible for such a small number of whites 
to maintain a church or a newspaper, nor yet a school, unless it is 
one established by a planter, or two or three planters, and really of 
a private and very expensive character. 

Suppose, again, another district in which cither the land is gen¬ 
erally less productive or the market less easy of access than in the 
last, or that both are the case. The stimulus of the cotton demand is, 
of course, proportionately lessened. In this case, equally with the last, 
the richest soils, and those most convenient to the river or the rail¬ 
road, if there happens to be much choice in this respect, will 
assuredly be possessed by the largest capitalists, that is, the largest 
slaveholders, who may nevertheless be men of but moderate wealth 
and limited information. If so, their standard of comfort will yet 
be low, and their demand will consequently take effect very slowly 
in increasing the means of comfort, and rendering facilities for ob¬ 
taining instruction more accessible to their neighbours. But sup¬ 
pose, notwithstanding the disadvantages of the district in its dis¬ 
tance from market, that their sales of cotton, the sole export of the 
district, are very profitable, and that the demand for cotton is con¬ 
stantly increasing. A similar condition with regard to the chief ex¬ 
port of a free labour community would inevitably tend to foster 
the intelligence and industry of a large number of people. It has 
this effect with only a very limited number of the inhabitants of a 
plantation district consisting in large part as they must of slaves. 
These labourers may be driven to work harder, and may be fur¬ 
nished with better tools for the purpose of increasing the value of 
cotton which is to be exchanged for the luxuries which the planter 
is learning to demand for himself, but it is for himself and for his 
family alone that these luxuries will be demanded. The wages—or 
means of demanding home comfort—of the workmen are not at all 
influenced by the cotton demand: the effect, therefore, in enlarging 
and cheapening the local supply of the means of home comfort will 
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be almost inappreciable, while the impulse generated in the plant¬ 
er s mind is almost wholly directed toward increasing the cotton 
crop through the labour of his slaves alone. His demand upon the 
whites of the district is not materially enlarged in any way. The 
slave population of the district will be increased in number, and 
its labour more energetically directed, and soon the planters will 
find the soil they possess growing less productive from their in¬ 
creasing drafts upon it. There is plenty of rich unoccupied land to 
be had for a dollar an acre a few hundred miles to the West, still 
it is no trifling matter to move all the stock, human, equine, and bo¬ 
vine, and all the implements and machinery of a large plantation. 
Hence, at the same time, perhaps, with an importation from Virginia 
of purchased slaves, there will be an active demand among the slave¬ 
holders for all the remaining land in the district on which cotton can 
be profitably grown. Then sooner or later, and with a rapidity pro¬ 
portionate to the effect of the cotton demand, the white population 
of the district divides, one part, consisting of a few slaveholders, ob¬ 
tains possession of all the valuable cotton land, and monopolizes for 
a few white families all the advantages of the cotton demand. A sec¬ 
ond part removes with its slaves, if it possess any, from the district, 
while a third continues to occupy the sand hills, or sometimes per¬ 
haps takes possession of the exhausted land which has been vacated 
by the large planters, because they, with all their superior skill and 
advantages of capital, could not cultivate it longer with profit.- 

The population of the district, then, will consist of the large land- 
owners and slaveowners, who are now so few in number as to be 
unnoticeable either as producers or consumers; of their slaves, who 
are producers but not consumers (to any important extent), and 
of this forlorn hope of poor whites, who arc, in the eyes of the 
commercial world, neither producers nor consumers. The contem¬ 
plation from a distance of their condition, is a part of the price 

2 The business committee of the South Carolina State Agricultural Society 
reported, Aug. 9, 1855: — 

"Our old fields are enlarging, our homesteads have been decreasing fearfully 
in number. . . . We are not only losing some of our most energetic and useful 
citizens to supply the bone and sinew of other States, but we are losing our 
slave population, which is the true wealth of the State, our stocks of hogs, 
horses, mules, and cattle are diminishing in size and decreasing in number, and 
our purses are strained for the last cent to supply their places from the North¬ 
western States,'' 
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which is paid by those who hold slavery to be justifiable on the 
ground that it maintains a race of gentlemen. Some occasionally 
flinch for a moment, in observing it, and vainly urge that something 
should be done to render it less appalling. Touching their ignorance, 
for instance, said Governor [W. B.] Seabrook of South Carolina, 
addressing the Legislature of that State, years ago:— 

Education has been provided by the Legislature, but for one class of 
the citizens of the State; whic h is the wealthy class. For the middle and 
poorer classes of society it has done nothing, since no organized system has 
been adopted for that purpose. You have appropriated seventy-five thou¬ 
sand dollars annually to free schools; but, under the present mode of 
applying it, that ]ibc3rality is really the profusion of the prodigal, rather 
than the judicious generosity which confers real benefit. The few who 
are educated at public expense in those excellent and truly useful institu¬ 
tions, the Arsenal and Citadel Academies [military schools], form almost 
the only exception to the truth of this remark. Ten years ago, twenty 
thousand adults, besides children, were unable to read or write, in South 
Carolina. Has our free-school system dispelled any of this ignorance? 
Are there not any reasonable fears to be entertained that the number has 
increased since that period? 

Since then. Governor [J. H.] Adams, in another message to the 
South Carolina Legislature, vainly urging the appointment of a 
superintendent of popular education, said:-— 

Make, at least, this effort, and if it results in nothing—if, in conse¬ 
quence of insurmountable difficulties in our condition, no improvement 
can be made on the present system, and the poor of the land arc hope¬ 
lessly doomed to ignorance, poverty, and crime—you will, at least, feel 
conscious of having done your duty, and the public anxiety on the subject 
will be quieted. 

It is not unnatural that there should be some anxiety with at least 
that portion of the public not accustomed to look at public affairs 
in the large way of South Carolina legislators, when the travelling 
agent of a religious tract society can read from his diary in a church 
in Charleston, such a record as this:— 

Visited sixty families, numbering two hundred and twenty-one souls 
over ten years of age; only twenty-three could read, and seventeen write. 
Forty-one families destitute of the Bible. Average of their going to 
church, once in seven years. Several, between thirty and forty-five years 
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old, had heard but one or two sermons in their lives. Some grown-up 
youths had never heard a sermon or prayer, until my visit, and did not 
know of such a being as the Saviour; and boys and girls, from ten to 
fifteen years old, did not know who made them. All of one family rushed 
away when I knelt to pray, to a neighbour’s, begging them to tell what I 
meant by it. Other families fell on their faces, instead of kneeling. 

The following is written by a gentleman, “whose name,” says the 
editor of De Bow’s “Review,” “has long been illustrious for the serv¬ 
ices he has rendered to the South.” 

All of you must be aware of the condition of the class of people I 
allude to. What progiess have they made in the last hundred years, and 
what is to be their future condition, unless some mode of employment be 
devised to improve it? A noble race of people! reduced to a condition 
but little above the wild Indian of the forest, or the European gipsy, 
without education, and, in many instances, unable to procure the food 
necessary to develop the natural man. They seem to be the only class of 
people in our State who are not disposed to emigrate to other countries, 
while our wealthy and intelligent citizens are leaving us by scores, taking 
with them the treasures which have been accumulated by mercantile 
thrift, as well as by the growth of cotton and the consequent exhaustion 
of the soil. 3 

Says Governor Hammond, also of South Carolina, in an address 
before the South Carolina Institute:— 

According to the best calculations which, in the absence of statistic 
facts, can be made, it is believed that, of the 300,000 white inhabitants of 
South Carolina, there are not less than 50,000, whose industry, such as it 
is, and compensated as it is, is not, in the iiresent condition of things, and 
does not promise, hereafter, to be, adequate to procure them, honestly, 
such a support as every white person in this country is and feels himself 
entitled to. 

Some cannot be said to work at all. They obtain a precarious sub¬ 
sistence by occasional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, sometimes by plunder¬ 
ing fields or folds, and, too often, by what is, in its effects, far worse- 
trading with slaves, and seducing them to plunder for their benefit. 

In another part of the same address, Governor Hammond says, 
that “$18 or, at the most $19, will cover the whole necessary an¬ 
nual cost of a full supply of wholesome and palatable food, pur- 


* *‘De Bow's Review," vol. xviii, p. 790. 
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chased in the market”; meaning, generally, in South Carolina, From 
a comparison of these two extracts, it will be evident that $19 per 
annum is high wages for the labour of one-sixth of all the white 
population of South Carolina—and that one-sixth exclusive of the 
classes not obliged to labour for their living. 

South Carolina affords the fairest example of the tendency of the 
Southern policy, because it is the oldest cotton State, and because 
slavery has been longest and most strongly and completely estab¬ 
lished there. But the same laws are seen in operation leading to the 
same sure results everywhere. Some carefully compiled statistics 
of the seaboard district of Georgia will be found in Appendix (D), 
showing the comparative condition of the people in the rich sea- 
island counties, and those in their rear, the latter consisting in large 
proportion of poor or worn-out lands. I recapitulate here the more 
exact of these statistics:— 

Population.—A large majority of the whole white population re¬ 
sides within the barren counties, of which the slave population is 
less than one-fourteenth that of the aggregate slave population of 
the whole. 

Wealth.—The personal estate of the whites of these upper coun¬ 
ties is, on an average, less than one-sixth that of the others. 

Education.—As the wealthy are independent of public schools, 
the means of education are scarcely more available for those who 
are not rich in one than the other, the school-houses being, on an 
average, ten and a half miles apart in the less populous, thirteen 
and three-quarters miles apart in the more populous. 

Religion.—It is widely otherwise as to churches. In the planting 
counties, there is a house of worship for every twenty-nine white 
families; in the poor white counties, one for every one hundred and 
sixty-two white families. Notwithstanding the fact, that to accom¬ 
modate all, the latter should be six times as large, their average 
value is less than one-tenth that of the others; the one being eight 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars, the other eighty-nine dollars. 

Commerce.—So wholly do the planters, in whose hands is the 
wealth, depend on their factors for direct supplies from without, 
the capital invested in trade, in the coast counties, is but thirty- 
seven and a half cents to each inhabitant, and in the upper counties 
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it is but one dollar and fifty cents. From the remarks on temperance 
it would seem that the most of this capital must be held in the form 
of whisky. One "store” in Liberty county, which I myself entered, 
contained, so far as I could see, nothing but casks, demijohns, de¬ 
canters, a box of coffee, a case of tobacco, and some powder and 
lead; and I believe that nine-tenths of the stock in trade referred to 
in these statistics is of this character. It was mentioned to me by a 
gentleman who had examined this district with a commercial pur¬ 
pose, that, off the plantations, there was no money in the country— 
almost literally, no money. The dealings even of the merchants or 
tradesmen seemed to be entirely by barter. He believed there were 
many full-grown men who had never seen so much as a dollar in 
money in their lives. 

The following is a graphic sketch by a native Georgian of the 
present appearance of what was once the most productive cotton 
land of the State:— 

The classic hut occupied a lovely spot, overshadowed by majestic 
hickories, towering poplars, and strong-armed oaks. The little plain on 
which it stood was terminated, at the distance of about fifty feet from the 
door, by the brow of a hill, which descended rather abruptly to a noble 
spring, that gushed joyously forth from among the roots of a stately beech, 
at its foot. The stream from this fountain scarcely burst into view, before 
it hid itself in the dark shade of a field of cane, which overspread the 
dale through which it flowed, and marked its windings, until it turned 
from sight, among vine-covered hills, at a distance far beyond that to 
which the eye could have traced it, without the help of its evergreen belt. 
A remark of the captain’s, as we viewed this lovely country, will give the 
reader my apology for the minuteness of the foregoing description: “These 
lands,” said he, “will never wear out. Where they lie level, they will be 
just as good, fifty years hence, as they are now.” Forty-two years after¬ 
wards, I visited the spot on which he stood when he made the remark. The 
sun poured his whole strength upon the bald hill which once supported the 
sequestered school-house; many a deep-washed gully met at a sickly bog, 
where had gushed the limpid fountain; a dying willow rose from the soil 
which had nourished the venerable beech; flocks wandered among the 
dwarf pines, and cropped a scanty meal from the vale where the rich 
cane had bowed and rustled to every breeze, and all around was barren, 
dreary, and cheerless.^ 

* “Georgia Scenes,” by the Rev. and Hon. Judge [A. B.] Longstreet, now 
President of tlie University of Mississippi. Harper’s edition, p. 76. 
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/ will quote from graver authority: [Erasmus DJ Fenners South¬ 
ern Medical Reports:— 

The native soil of Middle Georgia is a rich argillaceous loam, resting 
on a firm clay foundation. In some of the richer counties, nearly all the 
lands have been cut down, and appropriated to tillage; a large maximum 
of which have been worn out, leaving a desolate picture for the traveller 
to behold. Decaying tenements, red, old hills, stripped of their native 
growth and virgin soil, and washed into deep gullies, with here and there 
patches of Bermuda grass and stunted pine shrubs, struggling for sub¬ 
sistence on what was once one of the richest soils in America. 

Let us go on to Alabama, which was admitted as a State of the 
Union only so long ago as 1818. 

In an address before the Chunnenuggee Horticultural Society, 
by Hon. C. C. Clay, Jr., reported by the author in De Bow’s “Re¬ 
view,” December, 1855, I find the following passage. I need add 
not a word to it to show how the political experiment of the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia, is being repeated to the same cursed result in 
young Alabama. The author, it is fair to say, is devoted to the sus- 
tentation of Slavery, and would not, for the world, be suspected 
of favouring any scheme for arresting this havoc of wealth, further 
than by chemical science:— 

I can show you, with sorrow, in the older portions of Alabama, and in 
my native county of Madison, the .sad memorials of the artless and ex¬ 
hausting culture of cotton. Our small planters, after taking the cream off 
their lands, unable to restore them by rest, manures, or otherwise, are 
going further west and south, in search of other virgin lands, which they 
may and will despoil and impoverish in like manner. Our wealthier 
planters, with greater means and no more skill, are buying out their poorer 
neighbours, extending their plantations, and adding to their slave force. 
The wealthy few, who are able to live on smaller profits, and to give their 
blasted fields some rest, are thus pushing off the many, who are merely 
independent. 

Of the twenty millions of dollars annually realized from the sales of the 
cotton crop of Alabama, nearly all not expended in supporting the pro¬ 
ducers is reinvested in land and negroes. Thus the white population has 
decreased, and the slave increased, almost pari passu in several counties 
of our State. In 1825, Madison county cast about 3,000 votes; now she 
cannot cast exceeding 2,300. In traversing that county one will discover 
numerous farm-houses, once the abode of industrious and intelligent free- 
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meriy now occupied by slaves, or tenantless, deserted, and dilapidated; he 
will observe fields, once fertile, now unfenced, abandoned, and covered 
with those evil harbingers—foxtail and broom-sedge; he will see the moss 
growing on the moiddering walls of once thrifty villages; and will find 
"'one only master grasps the whole domain* that once furnished happy 
homes for a dozen white families. Indeed, a country in its infancy, where, 
fifty years ago, scarce a forest tree had been felled by the axe of the 
pioneer, is cdready exhibiting the painful signs of senility and decay, ap¬ 
parent in Virginia and the Carolinas; the freshness of its agricultural 
glory is gone; the vigour of its youth is extinct, and the spirit of desola¬ 
tion seems brooding over it. 

What incluceinent has capital in railroads or shops or books or 
tools to move into districts like this, or which are to become like 
this? Why, rather, I shall be asked, does it not withdraw more com¬ 
pletely? Why do not all, who are able, remove from a region so 
desolate? Why was not its impoverishment more complete, more 
simultaneous? How is it that any slaveholders yet remain? The 
'Venerable Edmund Ruffin,” president of the Virginia State Agri¬ 
cultural Society, shall answer: 

The causes are not all in action at once, and in equal progress. The 
labours of exhausting culture, also, are necessarily suspended as each of 
the cultivators' fields is successively worn out. And when tillage so ceases, 
and any space is thus left at rest, nature immediately goes to work to 
recruit and replace as much as possible of the wasted fertility, until an¬ 
other destroyer, after many years, shall return, again to waste, and in 
much shorter time than before, the smaller stock of fertility so renewed. 
Thus the whole territory, so scourged, is not destroyed at one operation. 
But though these changes and partial recoveries are continually, to some 
extent counteracting the labours for destruction, still the latter work is in 
general progress. It may require (as it did in my native region) more 
than two hundred years, from the first settlement, to reach the lowest 
degradation. But that final result is not the less certainly to be produced 
by the continued action of the causes. 

As to the extent to which the process is carried, Mr. Gregg says: ® 

I think it would be within bounds to assume that the planting capital 
withdrawn within that period [the last twenty-five years] would, judici¬ 
ously applied, have drained every acre of swamp land in South Carolina, 

® Address before the South Carolina Institute. 

« Fifth Annual Report to Directors of Graniteville Company. 
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besides resuscitating the old, worn-out land, and doubling the crops 
thus more than quadrupling the productive power of the agriculture of 
the State. 

It would be consoling to hope that this planters’ capital in the 
new region to which it is driven were used to better results. Does 
the average condition of the people of western Louisiana and 
Texas, as I have exhibited it to the reader in a former chapter, jus¬ 
tify such a hope? When we consider the form in which this capital 
exists, and the change in the mode of its investment which is ac¬ 
complished when it is transferred from South Carolina, we perceive 
why it does not. 

If we are told that the value of one hundred thousand dollars 
has been recently transferred from Massachusetts to a certain young 
township of Illinois, we reasonably infer that the people of this 
township will be considerably benefited thereby. We think what an 
excellent saw mill and grist mill, what an assortment of wares, 
what a good inn, what a good school, what fine breeding stock, what 
excellent seeds and fruit trees, what superior machinery and im¬ 
plements, they will be able to obtain there now; and we know that 
some of these or other sources of profit, convenience, and comfort 
to a neighbourhood, are almost certain to exist in all capital so trans¬ 
ferred. In the capital transferred from South Carolina, there is no 
such virtue—none of consequence. In a hundred thousand dollars 
of it there will not be found a single mill, nor a waggon load of 
“store goods”; it will hardly introduce to the neighbourhood whither 
it goes a single improvement, convenience, or comfort. At least 
ninety thousand dollars of it will consist in slaves, and if their 
owners go with them it is hard to see in what respect their real home 
comfort is greater. 

We must admit, it is true, that they are generally better satisfied, 
else this transfer would not be so unremitting as it is. The motive 
is the same at the North as at the South, the prospect of a better 
interest from the capital, and if this did not exist it would not be 
transferred. Let us suppose that, at starting, the ends of the capitalist 
are obtained equally in both cases, that a sale of produce is made, 
bringing in ca.sh twenty thousand dollars; suppose that five thou¬ 
sand dollars of this is used in each case for the home comfort of the 
ovraers, and that as much immediate comfort is attainable with it 
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in the one case as in the other. What, then, is done with the fifteen 
thousand dollars? At the South, it goes to pay for a further transfer 
of slaves purchased in the East, a trifle also for new tools. At the 
North, nearly all of it will go to improvement of machinery of some 
kind, machinery of transfer or trade, if not of manufacture, to the 
improvement of tlie productive value of whatever the original capi¬ 
tal had been invested in, much of it to the remuneration of talent, 
which is thus enabled to be employed for the benefit of many people 
other than these capitalists—for the home comfort of many people. 
If five thousand dollars purchased no more comfort in the one case 
than the other, at staj ting, in a few years it will purchase double as 
much. For the fifteen thousand dollars which has gone East in the 
one case to pay for more labour, will, in the other, have procured 
good roads and cheap transportation of comforts, or shops and ma¬ 
chinery, and thus the cheap manufacture of comforts on the spot 
where they are demanded. But they who sell the reinforcement of 
slaves, and to whom comes the fifteen thousand dollars, do they 
have no increase of home comfort? Taking into consideration the 
gradual destruction of all the elements of home comfort which the 
rearing and holding of those slaves has occasioned in the district 
from which they are sold, it may be doubtful if, in the end, they 
do. Whither, then, does this capital go? The money comes to the 
country from those who buy cotton, and somebody must have a 
benefit of it. Who? Every one at the South says, when you ask this, 
it is the Northern merchant, who, in the end, gets it into his own 
hands, and it is only him and his whom it benefits. Mr. Gregg ap¬ 
parently believes this. He says, after the sentence last quoted from 
him, describing the transfer of capital to the West from South 
Carolina:— 

But this is not all. Let us look for a moment at the course of things 
among our mercantile classes. We shall not have to go much further back 
than twenty-five years to count up twenty-five millions of capital accumu¬ 
lated in Charleston, and which has left us with its enterprising owners, 
who have principally located in northern cities. This sum would build 
factories enough to spin and weave every pound of cotton made in the 
State, besides making railroads to intersect every portion of the up- 
country, giving business facilities to the remotest points. 

How comes this capital, the return made by the world for the cot¬ 
ton of the South, to be so largely in the hands of Northern men? 
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The true answer is, that what these get is simply their fair com¬ 
mercial remuneration for tlie trouble of transporting cotton, trans¬ 
porting money, transporting the total amount of home comfort, lit¬ 
tle as it is, which the South gets for its cotton, from one part of the 
country to the other (chiefly cotton to the coast, and goods returned 
instead of money from tlie coast to the plantations), and for the 
enormous risks and advances of capital which are required in deal¬ 
ing with the South. Is this service over paid? If so, why do not the 
planters transfer capital and energy to it from the plantations? It is 
not so. Dispersed and costly labour makes the cost of trade or trans¬ 
fer enormous (as it does the cost of cotton producing). It is only 
when this wealth is transferred to the Free States or to Europe that 
it gives great results to human comfort and becomes of great value. 
The South, as a whole, has at present no advantage from cotton, 
even planters but httle. The chief result of the demand for it, as 
far as they are concerned, is to give a fictitious value to slaves. 

Throughout the South-west I found men, who either told me them¬ 
selves, or of whom it was said by others, that they settled where I 
found them, ten or fifteen years ago, with scarcely any property 
beyond half a dozen negroes, who were then indeed heavily in debt, 
but who were now quite rich men, having from twenty to fifty 
negroes. Nor is this at all surprising, when it is considered that cot¬ 
ton costs nothing but labour, the value of the land, however rich, 
being too inconsiderable to be taken into account, and that the price 
of cotton has doubled in ten years. But in what else besides negroes 
were these rich men better off than when they called themselves 
poor? Their real comfort, unless in the sense of security against ex¬ 
treme want, or immunity from the necessity of personal labour to 
sustain life, could scarcely have been increased in the least. There 
was, at any rate, the same bacon and corn, the same slough of a 
waggon channel through the forest, the same bare walls in their 
dwellings, the same absence of taste and art and literature, the 
same distance from schools and churches and educated advisers, 
and—on account of the distance of tolerable mechanics, and the dif¬ 
ficulty of moving without destruction, through such a rough coun¬ 
try, anything elaborate or finely finished—the same make-shift furni¬ 
ture. There were, to be sure, ploughs and hoes, and gins and presses, 
and there were scores of very “likely negroes.” Whoever sold such 
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of these negroes as had been bought must have been the richer, it 
will be said. But let us see. 

The following picture of the condition of Virginia, the great 
breeding ground of slaves, is drawn by the last governor of that 
State, Henry A. Wise. It was addressed to a Virginia audience, who 
testified to its truthfulness. 

You have had no commerce, no mining, no manufactures. 

You have relied alone on the single i)ower of agriculture—and such 
agriculture! Your sedge-patches outshine the sun. Your inattention to 
your only source of wealth has scared the very bosom of mother earth. 
Instead of having to feed cattle on a thousand hills, you have had to chase 
the stump-tailed steer through the sedge-patches to procure a tough beef¬ 
steak. 

The present condition of things has existed too long in Virginia. The 
landlord has skinned the tenant, and the tenant has skinned the land, 
until all have grown poor together. I have heard a story—I will not locate 
it here or there—about the condition of the prosperity of our agriculture. 
I was told by a gentleman in Washington, not long ago, that he was 
travelling in a county not a hundred miles from this place, and overtook 
one of our citizens on horseback, with, perhaps, a bag of hay for a saddle, 
without stirrups, and the leading line for a bridle, and he said: “Stranger, 
whose house is that?” “It is mine,” was the reply. They came to another. 
“Whose house is that?” “Mine, too, .stranger.” To a third: “And whose 
house is that?” “That's mine, too, stranger; but don't suppose that I'm so 
darned poor as to own all the land about here.” 

But more to the purpose is the following statement of “the vener¬ 
able Edmund Rufiin,” President of the Virginia Agricultural Society. 

A gang of slaves on a farm will increase to four times their original 
number in thirty or forty years. If a farmer is only able to feed and 
maintain his slaves, their increase in value may double the whole of his 
capital originally invested in farming before he closes the term of an 
ordinary life. But few farms are able to support this increasing expense, 
and also furnish the necessary supplies to the family of the owner; whence 
very many owners of large estates, in lands and negroes, are throughout 
their lives too poor to enjoy the comforts of life, or to incur the expenses 
necessary to improve their unprofitable farming. A man so situated may 
be said to be a slave to his own slaves. If the owner is industrious and 
frugal, he may be able to support the increasing numbers of his slaves, 
and to bequeath them undiminished to his children. But the income of 
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few persons increases as fast as their slaves, and, if not, the consequence 
must be that some of them will be sold, that the others may be supported, 
and the sale of more is perhaps afterwards compelled to pay debts in- 
cuired in striving to put off that dreaded alternative. The slave at first 
almost starves his master, and at last is eaten by him—at least, he is ex¬ 
changed for his value in food. 

A large proportion of the negroes sold to these South-western 
planters, then, had probably been bought by traders at forced sales 
in the older States, sales forced by merchants who had supplied the 
previous owners of the negroes, and who had given them credit, not 
on account of the productive value of their property as then situ¬ 
ated, but in view of its cash value for sale, that is, of the value 
which it would realize when apphed to cotton on the new soils of 
the South-west. 

The planters of the South-west are then, in fact, supplying the 
deficit of Eastern production, taking their pay almost entirely in 
negroes. The free West fills the deficit of the free Eastern cereal 
production, but takes its pay in the manufactured goods, the fish, 
the oil, the butter, and the importations of the free East. 

Virginia planters owning twenty to forty slaves, and nominally 
worth as many thousand dollars, often seem to five generously; but 
according to Northern standards, I do not think that the comforts 
and advantages for a rationally happy life, which they possess, com¬ 
pare with those of the average of Northern farmers of half that 
wealth. When they do, they must be either supplying slaves for the 
new cotton fields or living on credit—credit based on an anticipa¬ 
tion of supplying that market. 

Of course it cannot be maintained that no one, while living at the 
South, is actually richer from the effects of the cotton demand. There 
are a great many very wealthy men at the South, and of planters, 
as well as land dealers, negro dealers, and general merchants, but, 
except in or near those towns which are, practically, colonies of 
free labour, having constant direct communication and intimate re¬ 
lationship with free countries, the wealth of these more fortunate 
people secures to them but a small proportion of the advantages 
which belong to the same nominal wealth anywhere in the Free 
States, while their number is so small that they must be held of no 
account at all in estimating the condition of the people, when it is 
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compared with the number of those who are exceedingly destitute, 
and at whose expense, quite as much as at the expense of their 
slaves, the wealth of the richer class has been accumulated. 

This cannot be rightly deemed extravagant or unjust language. 
I should not use it if I did not feel satisfied that it was warranted, 
not only by my own personal observations, but by the testimony of 
persons whose regard for the pride of the South, whose sympathy 
with wealthy planters, and whose disposition not to underrate the 
good results of slavery, if not more sincere than mine, is more cer¬ 
tain not to be doubted. I quote, for instance, a single passage from 
the observations of Mr. [Robert] Russell, an English gentleman, 
who, travelling with a special view of studying tlic agricultural con¬ 
dition and prospects of the country, was, nevertheless, so much lim¬ 
ited in time that he was obliged to tnist in a great degree to the ob¬ 
servations of planters for his facts. 

In travelling through a fertile district in any of the Southern States, 
the appearance of things forms a great contrast to that in similar districts 
in the Free States. During two days' .sail on the Alabama river from 
Mobile to Montgomery, I did not see so many houses standing together 
in any one spot as could be dignified with the appellation of village: 
but 1 may possibly have passed some at night. There were many places 
where cotton was shipped and provi.sions were landed, still there were no 
signs of enterprise to indicate that we were in the heart of a rich cotton 
region. . . . The planters supply themselves directly through agents in 
the large towns, and comparatively little of the money drawn for the cot¬ 
ton crop is spent in the Southern States. Many of the planters spend their 
incomes by travelling with their families in the Northern States or in Eu¬ 
rope during the summer, and a large sum is required to pay the hog- 
raiser in Ohio, the mule-breeder in Kentucky, and, above all, the North¬ 
ern capitalists who have vast sums of money on mortgage over the estates. 
Dr. Cloud, the editor of the Cotton Plant [Alabama], assured me that, 
after all these items are paid out of the money received for the whole 
cotton and sugar crops of the South, there did not remain one-fourth part 
of it to be spent in the Southern States. Hence, the Slave States soon ob¬ 
tain a comparatively stationary condition, and, further, the progress they 
make is in proportion to the increase of freemen, whose labour is rend- 

^ Mr. Russell uses the language of England. There are several collections of 
houses on this river bank, the inhabitants of wliich would consider it an insult 
if they should hear such a humble term as ‘Village” applied to their pseudo 
towns and cities. 
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ered comparatively unproductive, seeing that the most fertile land is 
occupied by slaveholders.® 

I questioned the agent of a large land speculation in Mississippi, 
a Southerner by birth, with regard to the success of small farmers. 
In reply he made the following statement, allowing me to take notes 
of it, understanding they were for publication:— 

The majority of our purchasers have been men without capital. To 
such wc usually sell one hundred and sixty acres of land, at from two to 
three dollars an acre, the agreement being to pay in one, two, and three 
years, with six per cent interest It is very rare that the payments are 
made when due, and much the largest proportion of this class fail even to 
pay their interest punctually. Many fail altogether, and quit their farms 
in about ten years. When crops are generally good, and planters in the 
same neighbourhood make seven bales to a hand, poor people will not 

make over two bales, with their whole family. There is-, in 

-county, for instance. We sold him one hundred and sixty acres of 

land in 1843. He has a family of good-sized boys—young men now. For 
ten years he was never able to pay his interest. He sold from two to four 
bales a year, but he did not get much for it, and after taking out the cost 
of bagging and rope, and ginning and pressing, he scarcely ever had two 
hundred dollars a year coming to him, of which he had to pay his store 
bills, chiefly for coffee and molasses, sometimes a little clothing—some 
years none at all. They made their own cloth mostly in the house, but 
bought sheeting sometimes. He has made one payment on the principal, 
from a sale of hogs. Almost the only poor i)eople who have kept up to 

their agreement have been some near-, since the cotton factory was 

started there. It is wonderful what a difference that has made, though 
it*s but a picayune affair. People who have no negroes in this country gen¬ 
erally raise corn enough to bread them through the year, and have hogs 
enough ranging in the swamps to supply them with bacon. They do not 
often buy anything except coffee and molasses and tobacco. They are not 
generally drunkards, but the men will spend all the money they may have 
and get gloriously drunk once or twice a year, at elections or at court 
time, when they go to the county town. I think that two bales of cotton 
a year is as much as is generally made by people who do not own negroes. 
They are doing well if they net over fifty dollars a year from their labour, 
besides supplying themselves with corn. A real smart man, who tends his 
crop well, and who knows how it ought to be managed, can make five 
bales, almost always. Five bales are worth two hundred and fifty dollars, 


® ‘'North America; its Agriculture and Climate,” pp. 289-90. 
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but it’s very rare that a white man makes that. They have not got the 
right kind of tools, and they don’t know how. Their crops are never half 
tended. If folks generally tended their crops as some do, there would be 
more than twice as much cotton raised as there is. 

With regard to the enlargement of estates by successful planters, 
having stated what were my impressions, the same gentleman re¬ 
plied that I was entirely right, and gave an instance, as follows, 
from his personal knowledge: — 

J. B. moved into-county within my recollection. He has bought 

out, one after another, and mainly since 1850, more than twenty small 
landowners, some of them small slaveholders, and they have moved away 
from the vicinity. 1 do not know how many negroes he has now, but 
several hundred, certainly. His surplus must have averaged twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars a year for several years, and, as far as I know, the whole is 
expended in purchasing negroes or land. He spends no money for any¬ 
thing else in the county, I am sure. It is a common thing to hear a man 
say, “J- has bought up next to me, and I shall have to quit soon.” He 
never gets the land alongside of a man that within two years he does not 
buy him out. In the last ten years I know of but one exception, and that 
is a man who has shot two of B.’s niggers who were stealing his corn. 
This man swears he won’t sell at any price, and that he will shoot any of 
J. B.’s niggers whom he catches coming on his place. B.’s niggers are 
afraid of him, and let him alone. J. B. will pay more for land than its 
worth to anybody else, and his negroes are such thieves that nobody 
can live in comfort on any place adjoining one of his. There are two 
other men in the county who are constantly buying up the land around 
there. The white population of the county is diminishing, and the trade of 
the place [the county town] is not so good as it was ten years ago. 

The following is an extract from a letter [in the New York Times, 
June 7, 1861] written by a worthy farmer of Illinois, whose name 
and address is in my possession [N. C. Meeker, near Cairo], and 
who is deemed by those who have known him for many years a 
sound trustworthy man:— 

What might be made of this country if the people were free, and the 
labourer everywhere owned the land, one may speculate upon; and when 
he sees the homes of Yankees who go thither often with small means, and 
make old worn-out places blossom and bloom, he begins to suspect that 
there is something in men as well as in climate. 

I now come to speak of the wealth of the people of the South-western 
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Slave States, and, for fear I may be thought to exaggerate. I here say I 
will not tell the whole truth. I’ll keep some back for another time^ Now, 
men who go through on boats and cars, and stop m cities an arge 
hotels, know nothing to what I do-I who have gone among the people of 
every class, I who have stayed with them hundreds of nights, Sundays 
and all, and gone to meetings and frolics, and travelled hours in the 
woods, where sometimes there was a road, and sometimes not, trying to 
find a place to stay over night—and, having visited more than a thousand 
plantations, and slept and eat in I know not how many hovels, and talked 
with them all, and, if I choose, can talk precisely as they do, and they 
wouldn’t suspect I was born up North—I say, I think I ought to know 
something about them. 

The impression which one gets on going South is the general dilapida¬ 
tion or carelessness which appears, even upon some of the best jilanta- 
tions. The nice white houses so common at the North, even in the re¬ 


motest agricultural districts, with green blinds, with clean door-yards, 
and well-kept slirubbery, snug barns, green meadows, and corner school- 
houses, are nowhere seen. The furniture of the houses is of the com¬ 
monest description; and to make short work with it, I estimate that there 
are not decent chairs enough in the whole South to give half a set to 
each family. For there are to-day, and there have been for every day for 
more than ten years past, more than 30,000 people in Tennessee alone, 
who have not a foot of land or a bit of work to do. I am speaking of 
whites, and not of negroes at all. A bushel of corn-meal, a side of bacon, 
and a little coflee, will be all that a family of this class can ever expect to 
get beforehand, and it is often they get neither coffee nor bacon. If they 
have a cow, and she "comes up," they may have milk, but as for butter, 
some have heard of it, some have seen it, few have eaten it. And the fact 
is, many, yes, many who own from two to five slaves, are little better off. 
I stayed with a man who had fifteen slaves and 400 acres of land, where 
he had lived forty years, and his house was not worth fifty cents; what my 
fare was you may guess. I have seen hundreds of families living in log 
cabins, ten or twelve feet square, where the children run around as naked 
as ever they were born, and a bedstead or chair was not in the house, and 
never will be. I have seen the children eat wheat and grass, growing in 
the field. I have seen them eat dirt, I saw children here on my own place, 
in Southern Illinois, last year, eat dirt, they were so hungry. Southern 
Illinois has been a city of refuge for the poor people of the Slave States. 
Folks thought Humboldt told a big story when he gave an account of 
the clay-eating Indians of South America. Of course where poverty is so 
general, and where the slaves are few, the slaves cannot fare much worse 
than their masters. It is generally said by the people of the Slave States 
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that they prefer corn bread, but, place the two kinds before them, and 
you will see which they h’ke best. No class of people like corn bread, and 
no people, as a general thing, are worth much who can get nothing else. 

For the most part, the people of these regions manufacture all their 
every-day clothing, and their garments look as though they were made 
for no other purpose than to keep them warm and to cover their naked¬ 
ness; beauty of colouring and propriety in fitting are little regarded. Every 
man who is not rich is a shoemaker. Blacksmith-shops are innumerable, 
and yet I have sent a boy over eighty miles from shop to shop, and then 
did not get a horse shod. Men call themselves gunsmiths, but they only 
stock guns. There are carpenters, and cabinet-makers, and chair-makers, 
and all this working badly with poor tools. The sum is, there is no real 
discipline of mind among them, no real ingenuity, no education, no com¬ 
fortable houses, no good victuals, nor do they know how to cook; and 
when I go among them, what troubles me most is, they have no grass, no 
clover, no hay. 

And yet, as fine and well-disposed men, and as anxious to improve, are 
to be found in the South-western States as are to be found anywhere. 
They are as honest as men ever are, and they will treat a stranger the best 
they know how. The trouble is, the large slaveholders have got all the 
good land. There can be no schools, and if the son of a poor man rises 
above his condition there is no earthly chance for him. He can only hope 
to be a slave-driver, for an office is not his, or he must leave and go to a 
Free State. Were there no Free States, the white people of the South 
would to-day be slaves. 

I will here call upon just one more witness, whose evidence I cite 
at this point, not merely because, in very few words, having refer¬ 
ence to the very heart of the planter's prosperity, it practically en¬ 
dorses all I have said, but for another reason which will presently 
appear. 

First as to the non-slaveholders:— 

I am not aware that the relative number of these two classes has ever 
been ascertained in any of the States, but I am satisfied that the non¬ 
slaveholders far outnumber the slaveholders, perhaps by three to one.® 
In the more southern portion of this region [“the South-west,’' of which 
Mississippi is the centre], the non-slaveholders possess generally but very 
small means, and the land which they possess is almost universally poor, 
and so sterile that a scanty subsistence is all that can be derived from its 

® It was not long since estimated in the Legislature of Kentucky as seven to 
one in that State. 
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cultivaSon, and the more fertiJe soil, being in the hands o/ the slave- 
holders, must ever remain out of the power of those who have none. . . . 
And I lament to say that I have observed of late years that an evident de- 

terioration is taking place in this purt oi the popn dtion, t e y oungtr por¬ 
tion of it being less educated less wdustrious, and in every point of 
view, less retipectahle than their ancestors.—D. B. De Bow, Resources 
of the South and West, vol. ii. p. 108. 

Again as to the cotton-planters and slaveholders:— 

If one unacquainted with the condition of the South-west were told 
that the cotton-growing district alone had sold the crop for fifty million 
dollars for the last twenty years he would naturally conclude that this 
must be the richest cornniiiiiity in the world. . . . But what would be 
his surprise when told that so far from living in palaces, many of these 
planters dwell in habitations of the most primitive construction, and these 
so inartificially built as to be incapable of defending the inmates from the 
winds and rains of heaven. That instead of any artistical improvement, 
this rude dwelling was surrounded by cotton fields, or probably by fields 
exhausted, washed into gullies, and abandoned; that instead of canals, 
the navigable streams remain unimproved, to the great detriment of 
transportation; that the common roads of the country were scarcely pass¬ 
able; that the edifices erected for the purposes of learning and religion 
were frequently built of logs and covered [roofed] with boards.—J. D. B. 

De Bow, Resources of the South and West, vol. ii. pp. 113-14. 

Do a majority of Northern working men dwell in habitations hav¬ 
ing no more elements of comfort, even taking difference of climate 
into consideration, than Mr. De Bow ascribes to the residences of 
the slaves' owners? No Northern man can for a moment hold such 
an opinion. What, then, becomes of the theory by which the planters 
justify slavery to themselves and recommend it to us? If the en¬ 
nobling luxuries which the institution of slavery secures to the "su¬ 
perior class,” and by which it is supposed to be "qualified for the 
high er duties of citizenship,” are, at the most, sugar, instead of 
molasses, in its coffee; butter, with its pone; cabbage, with its bacon, 
and two sheets to its bed—and the traveller who goes where I trav¬ 
elled, month after month, with the same experience, cannot help 
learning to regard these as luxuries indeed,—if "freedom from sordid 
and petty cares,” and "leisure for intellectual pursuits,” means a con¬ 
dition approaching in comfort that of the keeper of a lightship on 
an outer bar, what is the exact value of such words as "hospitality,” 
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'"generosity/’ and “gallantry”? What is to be understood from 
phrases in such common use as “high toned,” “well bred,” “gener¬ 
ous,” “hospitable,” and so on, when used in argument to prove the 
beneficence of slavery and to advocate its extension? 

Fumi De Botvs Review, vol. xiii, 113 et seq. 

Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, after signalizing himself by two very 
wordy volumes, abounding in bitterness and prejudice of every sort, and 
misrepresentations upon the “Seaboard Slave States,'’ finding how profit¬ 
able such literature is in a pecuniary point of view, and what a run is 
being made upon it throughout the entire limits of abolitiondom, vouch¬ 
safes us now another volume, entitled a “Journey through Texas, or a Sad¬ 
dle-trip on the South-western Frontier.” Here, again, the opportunity is 
too tempting to be resisted to revile and abuse the men and the society 
whostj o]pcn hospitality he undoubtedly enjoyed, and whom we have no 
doubt, like every other of his tribe travelling at the South, he found it 
convenient at the time to flatter and approve. We have now grown accus¬ 
tomed to this, and it is not at all sur])rising that here and there it is pro¬ 
ducing its effect in some violent exhibition of feeling like that displayed 
by our worthy old friend Dr. Bn^wer, of Montgomery county, Maryland, 
who persistently refuses, oti all occasions, to allow a Yankee even to cross 
his fields, or like that of John Randolph, who said in the House, “Mr. 
Speaker, 1 would not allow one of my servants to buy as much as a toot- 
horn from one of these people.” . . . 

Somewhat further on, the parties rt\st for the night. “For this the 
charge was $1.25 each person, including breakfast and horse-feed.” At 
the end of every page or two our tourist repeats these growlings over 
the enormous exactions. It is the refrain from one cover of the book to 
the other. What a series of martyrdoms. Could such a journey by any 
possibility I)e made “to pay”? Perhaps, friend traveller, you have heard of 
the lavish hospitality of the South, and imagined that people there moved 
out upon the high road for the sole purpose of sharing the society which 
gentlemen, like yourself, could furnish, believing every arrival to be an 
act of special providence! When you offered to pay the woman on Red 
River, and “feared she was offended by your offering her money for her 
hospitality,” you paid the highest compliment to the South; for heaven 
knows you would have had no such apprehension on the banks of the 
Connecticut. 

I cannot but be gratified that so much importance should have 
been attached to my earlier volumes as to induce the Superintendent 
of the Census to devote to their consideration a leading article in 
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the first economico-political review of the country; and I can feel 
nothing but regret that he sliouJd be obliged to attribute to an un¬ 
worthy motive even those of my labours the result of which he 
does me the honour to designate as valuable and trustworthy. J 
have often had occasion to refer to Mr. De Bow, and. I believe, have 
always done so in a manner consistent with the respect which I feel 
for the class of men among whom he has had the honourable amhi- 
tion to rank hinisclf. That a man, while occupying a position which 
properly belongs to the most able and just-minded statistician in 
the country, should think it proper to write under his own name in 
the manner of which the above extracts are a sample, about a work 
which assumes to relate calmly and methodically, the result of a 
personal study of the condition of the people of a certain State, is a 
note-worthy circumstance in illustration of the present political his¬ 
tory of our country. I cite them now, however, chiefly to show what 
need there is for a discussion upon which I propose to enter, myself, 
little further than is necessary to enable me to clearly set forth cer¬ 
tain facts in their more important significance, the right of publish¬ 
ing which can hardly be denied me, in view of the insinuations 
made by Mr. De Bow, who in this follows what has got to be a 
general custom of Southern reviewers and journalists towards trav¬ 
ellers with whose expressed judgments upon any matter observed 
within the Slave States they differ. There are numerous homes in 
the South the memory of which I cherish tenderly. There are num¬ 
bers of men in the South for whom I have a warm admiration, to 
whom I feel grateful, whose respect I wish not to lose. There are 
others for whom I have a quite different feeling. Of a single indi¬ 
vidual of neither class have I spoken in these two volumes, I believe, 
by his true name, or in such a manner that he could be recognized, 
or his home pointed out by any one who had not been previously 
familiar with it and with him, being, as a rule, careful to so far dif¬ 
fer from the actual order of the events of my journey in narrating 
them, that facts of private life could not be readily localized. From 
this rule I do not intend now to depart further than is necessary to 
exhibit the whole truth of the facts to which I have referred, but 
since the charge of ingratitude and indelicacy is publicly made 
against me, as it has frequently been of late against better men on 
similar grounds, I propose to examine those grounds in the light of 
certain actual experiences of myself and others, and let it be judged 
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whether there must always exist a peculiar moral obligation upon 
travellers to be mealy-mouthed as to the habits of the people of the 
South, either on account of hospitality or in reciprocation of the deli¬ 
cate reserve which, from the tenor of Mr. De Bow’s remarks, it might 
be supposed was habitually exercised in the South with regard to 
the habits of their own people. These experiences shall be both spe¬ 
cial and general. What immediately follows is of the former class, 
but, in the end, it will be found to have a general significance. 

On a hot morning in July a Northern traveller left the town of 
Lynchburg, the chief market-town of Virginia tobacco, and rode 
eastwardly towards Farmville. Suddenly taken severely ill, and no 
house being in sight, he turned from the road into the shade of the 
wood, dismounted, reclined against a sturdy trunk, took an anodyne, 
which he fortunately had with him, and at length found relief in 
sleep. Late in the day he awoke, somewhat recovered, but with a 
sharp headache and much debilitated. lie managed, however, to 
mount, and rode slowly on to find a shelter for the niglit. In half 
an hour the welcome sight of an old plantation mansion greeted 
his eyes. There was a large court, with shade trees and shrubbery 
between the road and the house, and in the corner of this court, 
facing the road, a small warehouse or barn, in and around which 
were a number of negroes moving casks of tobacco. A white man, 
evidently their owner, was superintending their labour, and to him 
the traveller applied for lodging for tlie night. 

"We don’t take in strangers.” 

The traveller informed the planter of his illness and inability to 
ride further. 

"You’ll have to try to ride as far as the next house, sir; we don’t 
take in travellers here,” was the reply. 

"Really I don’t feel able. I should not like to put you to incon¬ 
venience, sir, but I am weak and faint. My horse, too, has eaten 
nothing since early in the morning.” 

"Sorry for you, but we have no accommodation for travellers 
here,” was the only reply, and the planter stepped to the other side 
of a tobacco cask. 

The traveller rode on. About half an hour afterwards he came in 
sight of another house. It was at a distance from the road, and to 
reach it he was obliged to let down and put up again three different 
sets of fence-bars. The owner was not at home, and his wife said 
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that they were not accustomed to take in strangers. It was not far 
to the next house, she added, as the traveller hesitated. 

He reached, at length, the next house, which proved to be the 
residence of another large tobacco planter, who sat smoking in its 
verandah, as the traveller rode near and made his petition. 

“We don’t take in bavellers,” was again Ins answer. 

The sick man stated his special claims to kindness, and the planter 
good-naturedly inquired the paiticulars, asked how far he had rid¬ 
den, where he got his horse and his dog. whither he was hound, and 
.so on (did not ask where be was born or what were his politics). 

The traveller again stated that he was ill unable to ride further, and 
begged permission to remain for the night under the planter s roof, 
and again the planter carelessly replied that they didn’t take in trav¬ 
ellers; anon, asked how crops were looking further west, and talked 
of guano, the war news, and the prospect for peaches. It became 
dusk while the traveller lingered, and the negroes came in with 
their hoes over their shoulders from the fields across the road, but 
the planter continued chatting and smoking, not even offering the 
traveller a cigar, till at length the latter said, “If you really cannot 
keep me to-night, I must go on, sir; I cannot keep my horse much 
longer, I fear.” 

“It is not fur to the next house.” 

“But I have already called at three houses to-night, sir.” 

“Well, you see, since the railroad was done, people here don’t 
reckon to take in travellers as they once did. So few come along they 
don’t find their account in being ready for them.” 

The traveller a.sked for a drink of water, which a negro brought 
in a calabash, bade good night to the planter, and rode on through 
the woods. Night presently set in; the road crossed a swamp and 
was difficult to follow, and for more than an hour he rode on—seeing 
no house—without stopping. Then crossing water, he deliberated 
whether he should not bivouac for tlie night where he was. He had 
with him a few biscuits and some dried figs. He had not eaten 
hitherto, hoping constantly to come to a habitation where it might 
happen he could get a cup of tea, of which he felt more particularly 
in need. He stopped, took some nourishment, the first he had tasted 
in fifteen hours, and taking also a little brandy, gained strength and 
courage to continue his journey. A bright light soon cheered him, 
and after a time he made his way to a large white house, in the 
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rear of which was an old negro woman stirring the contents of a 
caldron which stood over the fire, by which he had been guided. 
The old woman had the appearance of a house servant, and he re¬ 
quested her to ask her master if he would favour him with lodging 
for the night. 

Her master did not take in travellers, she said, besides, he was 
gone to bed; and she stirred on, hardly looking at the traveller till 
he put his hand in his pocket, and, holding forth silver, said— 

"Now, aunty, mind what 1 tell you. Do you go in to your master, 
and say to him, ‘There is a gentleman outside who says he is sick, 
and that his horse is tired and has had nothing to eat to-day; that 
he is a stranger and has been benighted, don't know the roads, is not 
well enough to ride further, and wants to know if you won't be so 
kind as to let him stay here to-night.’ ” 

"Yes, massa. I’ll tell him; ’twon't do no good, though, and he’ll be 
almighty cross.” 

She went in, returned after a few minutes, seized her paddle, and 
began stirring before she uttered the words— 

"Says yer ken go on to de store, he reckon.” 

It was after ten o’clock when the traveller reached the next house. 
It stood close upon the road, and the voice of a woman answered 
a knock upon the door, and, in reply to the demand, said it was not 
far to the store, and she reckoned they accommodated travellers 
there. 

Finally, at the store, the ti aveller succeeded in getting admittance, 
was comfortably lodged and well entertained by an amiable family. 
Tlieir kindness was of such a character that he felt, in the position 
of an invited guest, unable to demand and unwilling to suggest any 
unvolunteered service. There was no indication that the house was 
an inn, yet the traveller’s experience left him little room to hesitate 
to offer money, nor was there the slightest hesitation on the part of 
the storekeeper in naming the amount due for the entertainment he 
had, or in taking it. 

If the reader will accept the traveller’s judgment of himself, he 
will assume that there was nothing in his countenance, his dress, his 
language, or his bearing, by which he could readily be distinguished 
from a gentleman of Southern birth and education, and that he was 
not imagined to be anything else, certainly not on his first inquiry, 
at any one of the plantations where he was thus refused shelter. 
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& /». M. Inh^pHallty Hot this is, I think, what even the 

Southern reader will be inclined to call it) needed explanation, it 
was supposed to be suSSciently given in the fact that the region had, 
by the recent construction of a railroad through it, approximated 
the condition of a well-settled and organized community, in which 
the movements of travellers are so systematized, that the business of 
providing for their wants, as a matter of pecuniary profit, can no 
longer be made a .mere supplement of another business, but be¬ 
comes a distinct occupation. 

This, then, but a small part of the whole land being thus affected 
by railroads, was an exception in the South. True; but what is the 
rule to which this is the exception? 

Mr. De Bow says, that the traveller would have had no apprehen¬ 
sion that the offer of money for chance entertainment for the night 
furnished him at a house on the banks of the Connecticut, would give 
offence; yet in the Connecticut valley, among people having no 
servants, and not a tithe of the nominal wealth of the Red River 
planter, or of one of these Virginia planters, such has been a fre¬ 
quent experience of the same traveller. Nor has he ever, when call¬ 
ing benighted at a house, anywhere in the State of Connecticut, far 
from a public-house, escaped being invited with cordial frankness to 
enjoy such accommodation as it afforded; and this, he is fully con¬ 
vinced, without any thought in the majority of cases of pecuniary 
remuneration. In several instances a remuneration in money has 
been refused in a manner which conveyed a reproof of the offer of 
it as indelicate; and it thus happens that it was a common experi¬ 
ence of that, of the possibility of which Mr. De Bow is unable to 
conceive, that led in no small degree to the hesitation upon which 
this very comment was made. 

This simple faith in the meanness of the people of the North, and 
especially of New England, is no eccentricity of Mr. De Bow’s. It 
is in accordance with the general tone of literature and of conversa¬ 
tion at the South, that penuriousness, disingenuousness, knavish 
cunning, cant, cowardice, and hypocrisy are assumed to be the pre¬ 
vailing traits by which they are distinguished from the people of 
the South—not the poor people of New England from the planters of 
the South, but the people generally from the people generally. 
Not the tone of the political literature and of the lower class of the 
South, but of its wealthy class, very generally, really of its “better 
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class.” Mr. De Bow is himself the associate of gentlemen as well in¬ 
formed and as free from narrow prejudices as any at the South. No 
New England man, who has travelled at the South, would be sur¬ 
prised, indeed, if, at a table at which he were a guest, such an 
assumption as that of Mr. Dc Bow should be apparent in all the 
conversation, and that the gist of it should be supposed to be so well 
understood and generally conceded, that he could not be annoyed 
thereat. 

I need hardly say that this reference to Mr. De Bow is continued, 
not for the purpose of vindicating the North any more than myself 
from a mistaken criticism. I wish only to demonstrate how necessary 
it must soon be to find other means for saving the Union than these 
commonplace flatteries of Southern conceit and apologies for South¬ 
ern folly, to which we have not only become so accustomed our¬ 
selves, as to hardly believe our eyes when we are obliged to meet 
the facts (as was my own case), but by which we have so success¬ 
fully imposed upon our friends, that a man like Mr. De Bow actually 
su])poses that the common planters of the teeming and sunny South, 
are, as a rule, a more open-handed, liberal, and hospitable class 
than the hard-working farmers of the bleak and sterile hills of New 
England; so much so, that he feels warranted not merely in stating 
facts within liis personal knowledge, illustrating the character of 
the latter and arguing the causes, but in incidentally referring to 
their penuriousness as a matter of proverbial contempt. Against this 
mistake, which, I doubt not, is accomplishing constant mischief to 
our nation, I merely oppose the facts of actual experience. I wish to 
do so with true respect for the good sense of the South. 

Presenting myself, and known only in the character of a chance 
traveller, most likely to be in search of health, entertainment, and 
information; usually taken for and treated as a Southerner, until I 
stated that I was not one, I journeyed nearly six months at one time 
(my second journey) through the South. During all this journey, I 
came not oftener than once a week, on an average, to public-houses, 
and was thus generally forced to seek lodging and sustenance at 
private houses. Often it was refused me; not unfrequently rudely 
refused. But once did I meet with what Northern readers could sup¬ 
pose Mr. De Bow to mean by the term (used in the same article), 
‘‘free road-side hospitality.” Not once with the slightest appearance 
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of what Noah Webster dcBnes hospitality-the ‘practice of receiy^ 
ing or entertaining strangers without reward 
Only twice^ in a journey of four thousand iniles^ made independ¬ 
ently of public conveyances, did I receive a nights lodging or a re¬ 
past from a native Southerner, without having the exact price in 
money vvhicli I was expected to pay for it stated to me by those at 
whose hands I received it 

If what I have just narrated had been reported to me before I 
trave^Iled in the manner I did in my second journey at the South, I 
should have had serious doubts of either the lioiiesty or the sanity 
of the reporter. I know, therefore, to what I subject myself in now 
giving my own name to it. I could not but licsitat(' to do tliis, as one 
would be cautious in acknowledging that he believed himself to 
have seen the sea-serpent, or had discovered a new motive power. 

By drawing out the confidence of other travellers, who had chanced 
to move through the South in a manner at all similar, however, I 
have had the satisfaction of finding that I am not altogether solitary 
in my experience. Even this day I met one fresh from the South¬ 
west, to whom, after due approach. I gave the article which is the 
text of these observations, asking to be told how he had found it in 
New England and in Mississippi. He replied: 

During four winters, I have travelled for a business purpose two 
months each winter in Mississippi. I have generally spent the night at 
houses with whose inmates I had some previous acquaintance. Where I 
had business transactions, especially where debts were due to me, which 
could not be paid, I sometimes neglected to offer payment for my night’s 
lodging, but in no other case, and never in a single instance, so far as I 
can now recollect, where I had offered payment, has there been any hesi¬ 
tation in taking it. A planter might refrain from asking payment of a 
traveller, but it is universally expected. In New England, as far as my 
limited experience goes, it is not so. I have known New England farmers^ 
wives take a small gratuity after lodging travellers, but always with appar¬ 
ent hesitation. I have known New England farmers refuse to do so. I 
have had some experience in Iowa; money is there usually (not always) 
taken for lodging travellers. The principal difference between the custom 
at private houses there and in Alabama and Mississippi being, that in 
Iowa the farmer seems to carefully reckon the exact value of the produce 
you have consumed, and to charge for it at what has often seemed to me 
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an absurdly low rate; while in Mississippi, I have usually paid from four 
to six times as much as in Iowa, for similar accommodations. I consider 
the usual charges of planters to travellers extortionate, and the custom 
the reverse of hospitable. I knew of a Kentucky gentleman travelling from 
Eutaw to Greensboro’ [twenty miles] in his own conveyance. He was 
taken sick at the crossing of the Warrior River. It was nine o’clock at 
night. He averred to me that he called at every plantation on the road, 
and stated that he was a Kentuckian, and sick, but was refused lodging 
at each of them. 

This the richest county of Alabama, and the road is lined with 
valuable plantations! 

Tlie following is an extract from a letter dated Columbus, Missis¬ 
sippi, November 24, 1856, published in the London Daily News, It 
is written by an Englishman [E. L. Godkin] travelling for commer¬ 
cial purposes, and tells what he has learned by experience of the cus¬ 
tom of the country: 

It is customary in travelling through this country, where towns are 
few and taverns scarce and vile, to stop at the planters’ houses along the 
road, and pay for your bed and board in the morning just as if you had 
stayed at an inn. The custom is rather repugnant to our Old World notions 
of hospitality, but it appears to me an excellent one for both the host and 
his guest. The one feels less bored by demands upon his kindness, as soon 
as it ceases to be merely a kindness to comply with them, and the other 
has no fear about intruding or being boublesome when he knows he will 
have to pay for his entertainment. It is rarely, however, that the entree 
can be obtained into the houses of wealthy planters in this way. They 
will not be bothered by your visits, and, if you apply to them, have no 
hesitation in politely passing you on to such of their neighbours as have 
less money or more generosity. 

The same writer afterwards relates the following experience:— 

About nineteen miles from Canton, I sought lodging at nightfall at a 
snug house on the roadside, inhabited by an old gentleman and his two 
daughters, who possessed no slaves and grew no cotton, and whose two 
sons had been killed in the Mexican war, and who, with the loudest pro¬ 
fessions of hospitality, cautiously refrained from giving himself any per¬ 
sonal trouble in support of them. He informed me that there was corn in 
the husk in an almost inaccessible loft, there was fodder in an un-get-at- 
able sort of a cage in the yard, water in a certain pond about half a mile 
off, and a currycomb in a certain hole in the wall. Having furnished me 
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with this intelligence, he left me to draw my own conclusions as to what 
my conduct ought to be under the circumstances. 

A naturalist, the author of a well-known standard work, who has 
made several tours of observation in the Slave States, lately con¬ 
fided to me that he believed that the popular report of Southern 
hospitality must be a popular romance, for never, during all his 
travels in the South, had he chanced to be entertained for a single 
night, except by gentlemen to whom he was formally presented by 
letter, or who had previously been under obligations to him, with¬ 
out paying for it in money, and to an amount quite equal to the 
value received. By the wealthier, a night’s entertainment had been 
frequently refused him, under circumstances which, as must have 
been evident to them, rendered his further progress seriously incon¬ 
venient. Once, while in company with a foreign naturalist—a titled 
man—he had been dining at the inn of a small county-town, when a 
certain locally distinguished judge had seen fit to be eloquent at 
the dinner-table upon the advantages of slavery in maintaining a 
class of ‘*high-toned gentlemen,” referring especially to the pro¬ 
verbial hospitality of Southern plantations, which he described as 
quite a bewilderment to strangers, and nothing like which was to be 
found in any country unblessed with slavery, or institutions equiva¬ 
lent to it. It so happened that the following night the travellers, on 
approaching a plantation mansion in quest of lodging, were sur¬ 
prised to find that they had fallen upon the residence of this same 
judge, who recognized them, and welcomed them and bade them 
be at home. Embarrassed by a recollection of his discourse of hospi¬ 
tality, it was with some difficulty that one of them, when they were 
taking leave next morning, brought himself to inquire what he 
might pay for the entertainment they had received. He was at once 
relieved by the judge’s prompt response, “Dollar and a quarter 
apiece, I reckon.” 

It is very true that the general custom of the South which leads 
a traveller to ask for a lodging at any private house he may chance 
to reach near nightfall, and to receive a favourable answer not 
merely as a favour but as a matter of business, is a convenient one, 
is one indeed almost necessary in a country so destitute of villages, 
and where, off certain thoroughfares of our merchants, there are so 
few travellers. It is a perfectly respectable and entirely sensible 
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custom, but it is not, as is commonly represented to be, a custom 
of hospitality, and it is not at all calculated to induce customs of 
hospitality v^ith the mass of citizens. It is calculated to make in¬ 
hospitality of habit and inhospitality of character the general rule; 
hospitality of habit and of character the exception. Yet the common 
misapplication of the word to this custom is, so far as I can ascertain, 
tlie only foundation of the arrogant assumption of superiority of 
character in this respect of the Southerners over ourselves—the only 
ground of the claim that slavery breeds a race of more generous and 
hospitable citizens than freedom. 

The difficulty of giving anything like an intelligent and exact 
estimate of the breeding of any people or of any class of people is 
almost insurmountable, owing to the vagueness of the terms which 
must be used, or rather to the quite different ideas which different 
readers will attach to these terms. The very word which I have em¬ 
ployed to designate my present subject has itself such a varied sig¬ 
nification that it needs to be defined at the outset. I mean to employ 
it in that sense wherein, according to Webster, it covers the ground 
of ‘nurture, instruction, and the fonnation of manners.” It is some¬ 
thing more than “manners and customs,” then, and includes, or may 
include, qualities whicli, if not congenital, are ecpially an essential 
part of character with those qualities which are literally in-bred of 
a man. Such qualities are mainly the result of a class of circum¬ 
stances, of the influence of which upon his character and manners 
a man, or a child growing to a man, is usually unconscious, and of 
which he cannot be independent if he would. 

The general difficulty is increased in dealing with the people of 
the Slave States, because among themselves all terms defining social 
rank and social characteristics are applied in a manner which can 
be understood only after considerable experience; and also because 
the general terms of classification, always incomplete in their sig¬ 
nificance, fail entirely with a large class of Southerners, whose man¬ 
ners have some characteristics which would elsewhere be thought 
“high bred,” if they had not others which are elsewhere universally 
esteemed low and ruffianly. 

There arc undoubted advantages resulting from the eflFects of 
slavery upon the manners of some persons. Somewhat similar ad¬ 
vantages I have thought that I perceived to have resulted in the 
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Free States, where a family has been educated under favourable in¬ 
fluences in a frontier community. There is boldness, directness, 
largeness, confidence, with the eflFect of the habitual sense of su¬ 
periority to most of tfje community; not superiority of wealth, and 
power from wealth merely, but of a mind well stocked and refined 
by such advantages of education as only very unusual wealth, or 
very unusual individual energy, rightly directed, can procure in a 
scattered and frontier community. When to this is added the eflFect 
of visits to the cultivated society of denser communities; when re¬ 
fined and polished manners are grafted on a natural, easy aban¬ 
don; when there is high culture without effeminacy either of body 
or mind, as not unfrequently happens, we find a peculiarly respect¬ 
able and agreeable sort of men and women. They are the result of 
frontier training under the most favourable circumstances. In the 
class furthest removed from this on the frontier—people who have 
grown up without civilized social restraints or encouragements, and 
always under what in a well-conditioned community would be es¬ 
teemed great privations—happens, on the other hand, the most dis¬ 
agreeable specimen of mankind that the world breeds; men of a 
sort almost peculiar to America and Australia; border ruffians, of 
whom the “rowdies” of our Eastern towns are tame reflections. 
Cooper has well described the first class in many instances. 1 know 
of no picture of the latter which represents them as detestable as I 
have found them. 

The whole South is maintained in a frontier condition by the sys¬ 
tem which is apologized for on the ground that it favours good 
breeding. This system, at the same time, tends to concentrate wealth 
in a few hands. If there is wisdom and great care in the education 
of a family thus favoured, the result which we see at the North, 
under the circumstances I have described, is frequently reproduced. 
There are many more such fruits of frontier life at the South than 
the North, because there is more frontier life. There is also vastly 
more of the other sort, and there is everything between, which de¬ 
grees of wealth and degrees of good fortune in education would be 
expected to occasion. The bad breed of the frontier, at the South, 
however, is probably far worse than that of the North, because the 
frontier condition of the South is everywhere permanent. The child 
born to-day on the Northern frontier, in most cases, before it is 
ten years old, will be living in a well organized and tolerably well 
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provided community; schools, churches, libraries, lecture and con¬ 
cert halls, daily mails and printing presses, shops and machines in 
variety, having arrived within at least a day’s journey of it; being 
always within an influencing distance of it. There are improvements, 
and communities loosely and gradually cohering in various parts of 
the South, but so slowly, so feebly, so irregularly, that men’s minds 
and habits are knit firm quite independently of this class of social 
influences. 

There is one other characteristic of the Southerner, which is far 
more decided than the difference of climate merely would warrant, 
and which is to be attributed not only to the absence of the ordinary 
restraints and means of discipline of more compact communities in 
his education, but unquestionably also to the readiness and safety 
with which, by reason of slavery, certain passions and impulses may 
be indulged. Every white Southerner is a person of importance; 
must be treated with deference. Every wish of the Southerner is 
imperative; every belief undoubted; every hate, vengeful; every 
love, fiery. Hence, for instance, the scandalous fiend-like street fights 
of the South. If a young man feels offended with another, he does 
not incline to a ring and a fair stand-up set-to, like a young English¬ 
man; he will not attempt to overcome his opponent by logic; he will 
not be content to vituperate, or to cast ridicule upon him; he is 
impelled straightway to strike him down with the readiest deadly 
weapon at hand, with as little ceremony and pretence of fair com¬ 
bat as the loose organization of the people against violence will 
allow. He seems crazy for blood. Intensity of personal pride-pride 
in anything a man has, or which connects itself with him, is more 
commonly evident. Hence, intense local pride and prejudice; hence 
intense partisanship; hence rashness and over-confidence; hence 
visionary ambition; hence assurance in debate; hence assurance in 
society. As self-appreciation is equally with deference a part of what 
we call good breeding, and as the expression of deference is much 
more easily reduced to a matter of manners and forms, in the com¬ 
monplace intercourse of society, than self-appreciation, this char¬ 
acteristic quality of the Southerner needs to be borne in mind in 
considering the port and manners he commonly has, and judging 
from them of the effects of slavery. 

It must be also considered that the ordinary occupations and 
amusements of people of moderate wealth at the North are seldom 
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resorted to at the South, that public entertainments of any kind, 
for instance, are impracticable to a sparse population; consequently 
that where men of wealth are socially disposed, all intercourse with 
others is highly valued, prepared for, and made the most of. Hence, 
with these, the act of social intercourse is more highly esteemed, 
and is much more frequently carried to a nice perfection of manner 
than it usually is with men otherwise of corresponding education, 
and habits at the North. 

In a Northern community a man who is not greatly occupied with 
private business is sure to become interested in social enterprises 
and to undertake duties in them which will demand a great deal of 
time and strength. School, road, cemetery, asylum, and church cor¬ 
porations; bridge, ferry, and water companies; literary, scientific, 
art, mechanical, agricultural, and benevolent societies; all these 
things are managed chiefly by the unpaid services of gentlemen 
during hours which they can spare from their private interests. In 
the successful operations of such enterprises they find much of the 
satisfaction of their life. So, too, our young men, who are not obliged 
to devote their thoughts chiefly to business success, are members and 
managers of reading rooms, public libraries, gymnasiums, game 
clubs, boat clubs, ball clubs, and all sorts of clubs, Bible classes, 
debating societies, military companies; they are planting road-side 
trees, or damming streams for skating ponds, or rigging diving- 
boards, or getting up firework displays, or private theatricals; they 
are always doing something, not conversing for the entertainment 
of the moment. Planters, the details of whose business fall into the 
hands of overseers, and young men of fortune, at the South, have, 
when at home on the plantation, none of these occupations. Their 
talents all turn into two channels, politics and sociality; the very 
paucity of society making it the more esteemed and the more care¬ 
fully used. Social intercourse at the North is a relaxation from the 
ordinary bent of men’s talents; at the South, it is that to which 
mainly their talents are bent. Hence, with men who are otherwise 
on a par, in respect of natural advantages and education, the South¬ 
erner will have a higher standard of manners than the Northerner, 
because, with him, social intercourse is the grand resource to which 
all other possible occupations of his mind become subordinate. The 
Northerner, being troubled by no monotony, unquestionably too 
much neglects at present this, the highest and final art of every type 
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of civilization. In making this comparison, however, it must not be 
forgotten that it is made between men who are supposed to be 
equal in all respects, except in the possession of this advantage, and 
who are equally at leisure from any necessary habitual occupation 
for a livelihood. 

Having conceded to the South certain elements of advantage in this 
respect, for a single class, it still remains to inquire where is the 
greatest weight of advantage for this class, and for all classes of our 
citizens. In attempting to make such a general comparison, I shall 
begin at the bottom of the social ladd(T, and return to the class who 
can in a great degree choose how they will be occupied. 

In the North at the Revolution we scarcely had a distinct class cor¬ 
responding to the lowest white class of Virginia, as described by Jef¬ 
ferson, our labourers being less ignorant and coarse in their habits, 
and associating much more familiarly with their betters. We have 
now a class more nearly corresponding to it furnished by the Euro¬ 
pean peasant immigration. It is, however, a transient class, some¬ 
what seldom including two generations, and, on an average, I trust, 
not one. It is therefore practically not an additional class, but, over¬ 
looking the aged and diseased, a supplement to our lowest normal 
class. Out of twenty Irish emigrants, landing in New York, per¬ 
fectly destitute, of whose history I have been intimately cognizant, 
only two, both of whom were over fifty years of age, have lived out 
five years here without beginning to acquire wealth and becoming 
superior in their ambition and habits to the lowest order, which I 
believe to include a majority of the whites in the plantation districts 
of the South.^ Our lowest class, therefore, has a higher standard 
than the lowest class of the Slave States. This, I understand, is made 
very evident where the two come together at the West, as in south¬ 
ern Illinois. The very poorest and lowest New England women who 
go there are frequently offended by the inconsiderate rudeness and 
coarseness of the women immigrating from the South, and shocked 
by their "shiftless,” comfortless, vagrant habits, so much so that 
families have often removed, after having been once established, to 

1 I fear that it must be confessed that this general rule has now a multitude 
of exceptions in our large towns, where, in New York, especially, we seem taking 
some pains to form a permanent lower class. With the present great and ap¬ 
parently permanent falling off in the European emigration it can hardly last, 
however. 
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escape being bored and annoyed by their Southern-born neigh- 
hours. 

Referring to the lowest class. North and South, as the fourth, I 
class as third, the lowest rank in society. North or South, in which 
regard is had by its members to the quality of their associates from 
other than moral motives, or the prejudices of locality, race, sec¬ 
tarianism, and politics. In other words, that in which there is a dis¬ 
tinct social selectiveness and pride. I think that everywhere in the 
Free States men of this class would almost universally feel their 
position damagcd—be a little ashamed—if obliged to confess that 
they did not take a newspaper, or were unable to read it with a 
clear understanding of the intelligence it was intended to com¬ 
municate. Allusions to the main facts of American history, to any 
clause of the Bible, to the provisions of the Constitution, and the 
more important laws. State and National, would be understood in 
most cases by those whom I refer to as the third class in Northern 
society. In few families of this class would you fail to find some 
volumes of the English poets, or some works of great novelists or 
renowned travellers. Nothing like this would you find, however, in a 
grade of society distinctly superior to the lowest at the South. 

The ratio of the number of the citizens who cannot read at all to 
the whole, appears, by the census returns, to be only three times 
larger at the South than at the North. I believe it to be much greater 
at the South than these returns indicate.- The comparative educa¬ 
tion of the third class “North” and of the third class “South,” how¬ 
ever, cannot be at all judged from these statistics, supposing them 
correct. Those who can read and who do not read, or whose read¬ 
ing is confined within extremely narrow limits, are a much larger 
number at the South than at the North, owing to the much poorer 
supply of books and newspapers which commerce can afford to put 
within the reach of the former. The census returns two million news¬ 
papers, for instance, printed annually in Virginia, one hundred and 


^ The ratio of white illiterate to white population, per cent., as returned, 

. f Free States, 3.36 . 

IS, j ^ the native population, over twenty years old, it 

{ Skve^^“^^^* 17 23 Compendium, pp. 152, 153). The ability to 

merely read and write may itself be of little value, but the fact of a child’s hav¬ 
ing had the painstaking necessary to so far instruct him is in some degree a 
means of measuring his other inherited wealtli, and thus his breeding. 
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fifteen million in New York. There is a post-office to every fourteen 
square miles in New York, one to forty-seven square miles in Vir¬ 
ginia; over five hundred publishers and booksellers in New York, 
but forty in Virginia. Thirty thousand volumes in public libraries in 
Virginia, eight hundred thousand in New York. The area occupied 
by the population of Virginia being much the largest, it may be in¬ 
ferred that with the disposition and the ability to read anything in 
particular, the Virginian of the third class will have to travel more 
than thirty times as far as the New Yorker to procure it. The same 
proposition will hold good in regard to most other means of cultiva¬ 
tion, and the third class of the South generally has seemed to me to 
be as much more narrow-minded, rude, coarse, "dangerous,*' and 
miserable, than the third class of the Free States, as the most san¬ 
guine friend of popular education could anticipate from these facts. 

The great difference in character between the third class of the 
South and that of the North, as indicated by their respective man¬ 
ners, is found in the much less curiosity and ready intelligent inter¬ 
est in matters which have not an immediate personal bearing in 
that of the South. Apathetic carelessness rather than simple indif¬ 
ference, or reckless incivility as to your comfort, is what makes the 
low Southerner a disagreeable companion. It is his impertinent 
shrewdness which makes you wish to keep the Yankee at a distance. 
The first seems without object, spiritless; the latter keen to better 
himself, if with nothing else, with information which he can draw 
from you, and by gaining your good opinion. 

The next or second class would include, both North and South, 
those with whose habits and character I am most familiar, and of 
whom I can speak with the best right to confidence. It would in¬ 
clude in New England and New York the better-educated farmers 
—these owning, I should say, half the agricultural land—the perma¬ 
nently established manufacturers and merchants of moderate capi¬ 
tal; most of the shopkeepers and the better-educated master me¬ 
chanics and artisan foremen; most of the preachers, physicians, and 
lawyers (some ranking higher). It would correspond most nearly to 
what in England would be called the lower-middle class, but any 
higher grade being very ill-defined, existing distinctly but in few 
localities, and rarely recognized as existing at all, it is in a great 
measure free from the peculiar vulgarity of its English parallel. 

The number of those at the South who correspond in education 
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snd reBnement of manners and habits to the average of this class of 
the North, it will be evident, from a similar mode of reasoning to 
that before employed, must be very much smaller relatively, either 
to the territory or the whole white population of their respective 
regions. 

In the comparison commonly made by Southern writers between 
the condition of the people of a sparsely-settled country and an¬ 
other, it is usually assumed that the advantages of the latter are 
confined exclusively to towns, and to large and crowded towns. By 
contrasting the evils which concentrate in such towns with the 
favourable circumstances of localities where at least wood, water, 
and air are abundant, and corn enough to support life can ■usually 
be got by any one with a little occasional labour, an argument of 
some force to ignorant people is easily presented. The advantages 
possessed by a people living in moderately well-occupied rural dis¬ 
tricts, who are even more free from the evils of great towns than 
their own people, are entirely overlooked by most Southern writers. 
Such is the condition, however, of more white people in the Free 
States than the whole white population of the Slave States. A ma¬ 
jority of our farmers’ daughters can walk from their dwellings to 
schools of a quality such as at the South can be maintained not 
twice in five hundred square miles. These schools are practically a 
part of their homes. Probably, in more than half the families of the 
South, the children of which are instructed to the least degree which 
would be considered “respectable,” among this second class of the 
North, private governesses are obliged to be employed, or the chil¬ 
dren must be for many years at boarding-schools. We all know tliat 
the young women who go to the South, to meet the demand thus 
occasioned for home education, are not generally, though they may 
be in cases, our own most esteemed and successful instructresses; 
and we also know from their report that their skill and labour has 
necessarily to be long chieHy employed in laying those simple foun¬ 
dation habits of instructability, which our Northern children acquire 
imperceptibly from association with those of the neighbourhood 
slightly in advance of them. Churches and the various sub-organiza¬ 
tions centring in them, in which class distinctions are much lost 
si^t of, to the great advantage of the manners of the lower classes, 
and little chance of injury to the higher; libraries; literary societies; 
lecture arrangements; dramatic and musical, art and scientific en- 
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tertainments, and also highly educated professional men, with 
whom, for various purposes, many persons are brought often in 
contact, are correspondingly more frequent at the North, corre¬ 
spondingly more accessible; in other words, the advantages te be 
derived from them arc cheaper, and so more influential on tlie man¬ 
ners of the people at large. 

Tlie common opinion has been that the Southerners or planters 
of the class now under consideration, are more social, more gener¬ 
ous, more heartily kind and genial than Northerners. According to 
my experience, the reverse of all this is true, as a general rule. 
Families live so isolatedly at the South, that any social contact, out 
of the family, is of course much more ewentful and stimulating than 
it is ordinarily at the North, and this accounts for the common 
opinion. I could not but think, however, that most persons at the 
South looked to the voluntary good offlees and conversation of oth¬ 
ers, both within and without their families, for their enjoyment of 
the world, much less than most at the North. It may be that when 
in towns they attach a greater value to, and are more careful to 
make use of the opportunities for social gathering afforded by towns, 
than are Northerners. In towns they attach more consequence to 
forms, are more scrupulous in matters of etiejuette, more lavish in 
expenditure for dress, and for certain other things which are the 
signs of luxury rather than luxury itself, such as plate and fancy 
brands of wines. They make less show of fine art and less pretence 
of artistic judgment; more of respect and regard for their associates, 
and of indifference or superiority to all others. 

As to manner or deportment simply, with the same impulse and 
intention, that of the Southerner will habitually, under ordinary 
circumstances, be best, more true, more composed, more dignified. I 
have said that the second class at the North is without the pervad¬ 
ing vulgarity of the class to which it most nearly corresponds in 
England, the reason being that those which constitute it seldom 
wish or attempt to appear to belong to a superior class, not clearly 
recognizing a superior class. Individuals, however, very generally 
have a strong desire to be thought better informed, more ingenious, 
more witty, as well as more successful in their enterprises than they 
are, and this stamps them with a peculiar quality of manners vul¬ 
garly called *"smartness/^ the absence of which makes Southern men 
and women generally much more agreeab/e companions than North- 
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erners of the same degree of education and accomplishments in 
other respects. Not but tliat snobs abound; of these it will be more 
convenient to speak under the next di\’ision, however. 

The traditional ‘old family,” stately but condescending, haughty 
but jovial^ keeping open house for all comers on the plantations of 
Virginia or South Carolina, is not wholly a wytlh 
There really was • something which, with some sort ot propriety, 
could be termed a gentry in Carolina and Virginia in their colony 
days; yet of the names which are now thought to have belongc'd to 
it, as descended of brave, loyal, and adventurous cavaliers, some 
I once saw in London upon an old freight-list of a ship outward 
bound for Virginia, with the addition of tinker and tailor, poacher 
and pickpocket, all to be sold for life, or a term of years, to the 
highest bidder when they should arrive. A large majority of the 
fathers of Virginia were unquestionably of this class. 

What was properly to be termed the gentry in Virginia and South 
Carolina previous to the Kevolution, was very small in number. A 
large proportion of the families who composed it, and who re¬ 
mained after the Revolution in the country (for many were Tories) 
have since passed in all their branches through a poverty-stricken 
period, very dissipating in its influence upon hereditary breeding, 
novelists and dramatic old servants to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing. Many of those who have retained wealth and family pride in 
succession to the present time, have undeniably, from various causes, 
degenerated wofully in breeding. Coarse tastes and brutal disposi¬ 
tions cannot be disguised under a cavalier address, and the most 
assured readiness in the established forms of polite society. Of the 
real "old families’" which remain at all "well bred’" in their qualities, 
habits, and manners, by reason of their lineage, I think it will be 
diflBcult for most readers who have not studied the matter at all to 
form a suflBciently small estimate; call them a dozen or a hundred, 
what does it matter in a region much larger than the old German 
empire? Associating with these are a few hundred more new or 
recuperated families, in which there is also the best breeding, and 
in certain few parts or districts of the South, to be defined and 
numbered without diflBculty, there is a wealthy, distinct, generous, 
hospitable, refined, and accomplished first class, clinging with some 
pertinacity, although with too evident an effort, to the traditional 
manners and customs of an established gentry. 
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There was a gentry in the North as well as in Virginia and Caro¬ 
lina in the colony period, though a less important and numerous 
one. As the North has been much more prosperous, as the value of 
its property has much more rapidly increased than that of the 
South, the advantages of wealth have, I believe, been more gener¬ 
ally retained in families, and probably the number of those who 
could trace their breeding in an uninterrupted parental influence 
from the colonial gentry, is now larger at the North than the South. 

Including new families, in whose habits and manners and con¬ 
versation the best bred people of Europe would find nothing more 
offensive and inharmonious with themselves than might be ascribed 
to local fashion or a desire to avoid appearances which, though 
perfectly proper in an aristocratic society, would be snobbish in a 
republic, there is unquestionably at this time a very much larger 
number of thoroughly well-bred people in the Free than in the 
Slave States. It is equally certain that the proportion of such peo¬ 
ple to the whole population of whites is larger at the North than 
the South. 

The great majority of wealthy planters who at the present day 
assume for themselves a special social respectability and superiority 
to the class I have defined as the second, are, as a general rule, not 
only distinguished for all those qualities which our satirists and 
dramatists are accustomed to assume to be the especial property of 
the newly rich of the Fifth Avenue, but, as far as I have had oppor¬ 
tunity to observe both classes, are far more generally and ridicu¬ 
lously so than the would-be fashionable people of New York, or of 
any other part of the United States. It is a part of the rdle they un¬ 
dertake to act, to be hospitable and generous, as it was lately that 
of our fops to be sleepy and critical. They are not hospitable and 
generous, however; they know not the meaning of these terms. 
Tliey are absurdly ostentatious in entertainment, and extravagant 
in the purchase of notoriety; possibly they have more tact in this 
than our Potiphars, but such has not been my personal observation. 
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Before the advent of modern science, any idea of systematic laws of hu¬ 
man improvement would have been deemed alike impossible and absurd; 
but the constant observation of facts, the exact statistics recorded, the 
progress of science in all departments, has made it possible to conceive 
of, and probable that there actually exist uniform Jaws of social movement, 
based upon any given condition of society. If the elementary social con¬ 
dition be diflerent in regard to religion, government, arts, science, in¬ 
dustry, the resulting movements of society will be diflFe'rent. Hence, when 
we have ascertained by accurate observation upon and record of the so¬ 
cial phenomena, that the social movement is uniformly in a certain direc¬ 
tion, and that certain results uniformly follow, we shall know in what 
elements the conditions of society must be changed, in order to change 
the results. Hence, when this law of social movements is ascertained, the 
philanthropist, legislator, and jurist will know precisely what must be 
done, and how, in order to remove the evils, or reform the wrongs, or 
produce the results they desire. They will know that certain elementary 
conditions of society must be changed, and they well know that by re¬ 
moving temptations, or laying restraints, or enlightening the mind, or 
changing the course of industry, or producing new arts, they will change 
the social tendency, and thus change the results. . . . Society, or that 
part of it which thinks and acts, can change the results by changing the 
elementary conditions which produce them. When you know exactly 
what the change ought to be, it is not very difficult to produce it; nor 
does it follow that because a thousand crimes must be committed in 
Ohio, that a thousand particular individuals must commit them. It is true 
that the individual frequently acts from motives, but is it not just as true 
that the individual frequently seeks these motives, and presents them to 
himself?~Fram the Report of the Ohio State Commissioner of Statistics, 
1859. 

If there is a first principle in intellectual education it is this—that the 
discipline which does good to the mind is that in which the mind is ac¬ 
tive, not that in which it is passive. The secret for developing the faculties 
is to give them much to do, and much inducement to do it.—[John Stuart] 
Mill’s Political Economy. 

The field-hand negro is, on an average, a very poor and very bad 
creature, much worse than I had supposed before I had seen him 
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and grown familiar with his stupidity, indolence, duplicity, and 
sensuality. He seems to be but an imperfect man, incapable of tak¬ 
ing care of himself in a civilized manner, and his presence in large 
numbers must be considered a dangerous circumstance to a civilized 
people. 

A civilized people, within which a large number of such creatures 
has been placed by any means not within its own control, has claims 
upon the charity, the aid, if necessary, of all other civilizc'd peoples 
in its endeavours to relieve itself from the danger which must be 
apprehended from their brutal propensities, from the incomplete¬ 
ness of their human sympathies—their inhumanity—from their nat¬ 
ural love of ease, and the barbaric want of forethought and provi¬ 
dence, which would often induce desperate want among them. 
Evidently the people thus burthened would have need to provide sys¬ 
tematically for the physical wants of these poor creatures, else the 
latter would be liable to prey with great waste upon their substance. 
Perhaps the very best thing to do would be to collect them into 
small herds, and attach each herd to a civilized family, the head of 
which should be responsible for its safe keeping. Such a superin¬ 
tendent should of course contrive, if possible, to make his herd con¬ 
tribute in some way to the procuring of its necessary sustenance; 
and if, besides this, he even turned their feeble abilities to such 
good account by his superior judgment, that they actually procured 
a considerable surplus of food and clothing for the benefit of others, 
should not Christendom applaud and encourage his exertions, even 
if a certain amount of severity and physical constraint had been 
found necessary to accomplish this success? 

Let us endeavour to assume a similar difficulty for ourselves. Let 
us suppose that a large part—the proportion varying with the local- 
ity—of our own community should next year suffer from some new 
malady, the result of which should in no case be fatal, but which 
should, like the goitre of Savoy, leave all who were affected by it 
permanently injured in their intellects, with diminished bodily ac¬ 
tivity, and fiercer animal propensities. (I take this method of stating 
the case, because some of us who only see the negro as he exists at 
the North might find it diflBcult to imagine him as he is known to the 
planters.) 

Suppose, further, that this malady should be confined to certain 
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families, as if its seed had been received hundreds of yeais ago by 
numerous individuals, and only their descendants (but all of these 
to the most distant trace of the blood) now suflFered from it. Also, 
tliat some of our doctors should be of the opinion that tlie eflFects of 
the malady upon the intellect would descend to the children, and to 
all descendants of those who suffered. Suppose that these unfortu¬ 
nates should be subject to certain hallucinations, that they should 
be liable to think'themselves sane and able to take care of them¬ 
selves, and that when possessed with these ideas they should be quite 
cunning and dangerous in attempting to exercise the usual preroga¬ 
tives of sane men. 

What should we do with them? 

Finding them in a degree tractable; and sensible enough, after all, 
to yield readily, if not cheerfully, to superior force, we might herd 
them together on a sort of farm-hospitals, and let them earn their 
living, giving especially capable men charge of many, and reward¬ 
ing them with good salaries, and ordinary small farmers, smaller 
numbers, with smaller compensations for overseeing them. 

Of course, we should place every possible legislative guard and 
check upon these superintendents and overseers to secure fair and 
honest dealing, to prevent them from making perquisites for them¬ 
selves at the expense of a reasonable comfort in their institutions. 
Careful instructions to secure economical sustenance, and how to 
turn such labour as could be got from the unfortunates to the best 
account, in defraying the cost of their keeping, would also be framed 
by talented men and furnished each keeper. 

And having regard to national wealth, to the temporal good of 
the commonwealth, this is about all that common sense would lead 
us to do, at least through the agency of government. 

Is this all, reader? 

You have too much overlooked our small matters of State, if you 
think so. We have a few crazy people, a few fools, not enough to 
be a matter of much consideration to our statesmen or legislators, 
yet we have a State system in our dealing with them, such as it is, 
and such as it is it puts our dealing with them on a little different 
footing than would the system I have above imagined. What I have 
imagined is not quite all we have for some time been in the habit of 
doing when we did anything with this class. And judging from what 
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we have done, it does not seem as if it would be all that we should 
do in such an emergency as 1 have supposed, engaging as it would 
all the talent ol the country to diminish as much as possible the nec¬ 
essary results of the calamity. 

We should, it appears, call upon our learned doctors eagerly to 
study; we should each of us eagerly observe for ourselves whether 
the fearful infirmity by which so many were incapacitated for their 
former usefulness, were not only absolutely incurable, but also ab¬ 
solutely not possible to be alleviated. And if our observation should 
satisfy us, if our doctors could not deny that, with judicious treat¬ 
ment, a considerable alleviation could he effected, so much so in¬ 
deed, that with a \ ery large part a close approximation to the nor¬ 
mal condition of sane and capable mankind could be obtained, 
there are doubtless those amongst us who would think this a dan¬ 
gerous and an infidel presumption. Just as every year some miserable 
wretch is found in our dark places to have a crazy father or brother 
whom he keeps in a cage^ in his garret, and whose estate he takes 
care of, and who is of the opinion that it will be of no use, but, on 
the contrary, a manifest defiance of Divine Providence, and most 
dangerous to life and property to let this unfortunate out of his 
cage, to surround him with comforts, and contrive for him cheerful 
occupation, as our State requires shall be done. But would the av¬ 
erage common sense and humanity of the people of the Free States 
allow them to refuse all r(*duetion from their usual annual incomes; 
refuse to suffer all necessary addition to their usual taxes; refuse to 
burden their minds with the difficulties of the all-absorbing prob¬ 
lem, in order to initiate a remedial system? Our worst and most 
cowardly legislature would never dare adjourn leaving this duty in¬ 
completely performed. There are thousands on thousands of our 
citizens who would not only spare from their incomes, but would 
divide their estates for such a purpose. There is not a county that 
would not submit to the highest war taxes for it. 

Suppose that the doctors and that the universal observation of 
the community should determine that the defective class were not 
only capable of being improved, but that so far as their limited in¬ 
tellects permitted, the laws of improvement were the same for them 
as for healthy men; that they were found to be influenced by a lik¬ 
ing for food and drink, for the society of each other and of sane 
men, for the admiration and respect of each other and of sane men, 
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for their ease, for dancing, for music and other amusements; and 
that their imperfect natures could be acted upon, drawn out, and 
enlarged by means of these likings. Suppose that it were found that 
nearly all of them had still some knowledge of religion, that al¬ 
though they were inclined sometimes to consider sane men as their 
enemies, they were yet, in most cases, by judicious play upon their 
inclinations and disinclinations, capable of being trained quite be¬ 
yond the most sagacious of our domestic animals, even to read in¬ 
telligently. Should we, because there were so many of them, go 
back two hundred years in our civilization, denying ourselves the 
addition which this capacity would give to their powers of useful¬ 
ness, and consequently of economy of maintenance; denying them 
the advantages for improvement which we now in every State give 
to our hopelessly insane, to our blind and mute, to our fools, to our 
worst and most dangerous criminals? 

Why do we not pass laws forbidding criminals and maniacs to 
read? Our fathers did not allow them to read when negroes were 
introduced in Virginia. But every man among us whom we call well 
informed, now knows that it is a profitable business for the State, 
which has so little profitable business, even to provide teachers and 
books for a portion of her criminals, to allow books and encourage 
reading with all. To provide books, to provide physicians, to pro¬ 
vide teachers, to provide halls and gardens of recreations, as stimu¬ 
lants to healthful thought for our madmen and our fools; to this the 
State is impelled equally by considerations of safety and of econ¬ 
omy. Even Kentucky has its State institution for the development of 
manhood in fools bom of white women. 

Does not every such man know, too, that, given an improvable 
mind with a sound body, possessed of the natural instincts, the usual 
desires, appetites, aversions, no matter if at starting the being is 
even what we call an idiot, a drivelling imbecile, disgusting all who 
see him, a sheer burden upon society, the process of making him 
clean in his habits, capable of labouring with a good and intelligent 
purpose, and of associating inofiFensively with others, is just as cer¬ 
tain in its principles and in its progress—infinite progress—as the 
navigation of a ship or the building of a house? 

This is even so with a cretin, whose body is deformed beyond 
remedy, whose brain is contracted, whose face is contorted, whose 
limbs are half paralyzed, whose every organ is defective, and who 
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has inherited these conditions from goitrous parents and grand¬ 
parents. 

Dr. [Edouard] Seguin says: "The idiot wishes for nothing, he 
wishes only to remain in his vacuity.” 

Even so thinks Dr. [Samuel A.] Cartwright of the negro; and 
surely nothing worse can be thought of him.^ 

But Dr. Seguin adds: "To treat successfully this ill-will [indisposi¬ 
tion to take care of himself], the physician wills that the idiot should 
act and think himself, of himself, and, fiiialUj, by himself. The in¬ 
cessant volition of the moral physical! urges incessantly the idiot 
into the sphere of activity of thinking, of labour, of duty, and affec¬ 
tionate feelings.” 

Is there no such law of progression of capacity for the black im¬ 
beciles? All the laws of the South have the contrary aims: to 
withdraw them as much as possible from the sphere of self-willed ac¬ 
tivity, thought, labour—to prevent the negro from thinking by him¬ 
self, of himself, for himself; and the principle on which these laws are 
based is thus defined by Mr. De Bow:— 

The Almighty has thoiiglit well to place certain of His creatures in cer¬ 
tain fixed positions in this world of ours, for what cause He has not seen 
fit to make quite clear to our limited capacities; and why an ass is not a 
man, and a man is not an ass, will probably for ever remain a mystery. 
God made the world; God gave thee thy place, my hirsute brother, and, 
according to all earthly possibilities and probabilities, it is thy destiny 
there to remain, bray as thou wilt. From the same great power have our 
sable friends, Messrs. Sambo, Cuffee, & Co., received their position 
also. . . . Alas, my poor black brother! thou, like thy hirsute friend, must 
do thy braying in vain.- 

Are there laws on our statute-books to prevent asses from being 
taught to read? 

The Richmond Examiner says— 

These immigrants do not, like our ancestors, fly from religious and po¬ 
litical persecution; they come merely as animals in search of a richer and 
fresher pasture. They come to gratify physical want—for moral, intellec¬ 
tual, or religious wants they have not acquired. They will settle in large 
masses, and, for ages to come, will practise and inculcate a pure (or 

1 De Bow’s “Resources,” vol. ii, p. 203. 

2 “Resources,” vol. ii., pp. 197, 198. 
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rather impure) materialism. Mormonism is a fit exponent, proof, and illus¬ 
tration of our theory. The mass of them are sensual, grovelling, low- 
minded agrarians, and nine-tenths of them would join the Moirnons, or 
some such brutal, levelling sect, if an opportunity offered to do so. 

European writers describe a large class of population throughout Eng¬ 
land and the Continent as being distinguished by restless, wandering, 
nomadic habits, and by a peculiar conformation of the skull and face. 
Animal and sensual nature largely predominates, with them, over the 
moral and intellectual. It is they who commit crimes, fill prisons, and 
adorn the gallows. They will not submit to the restraints of law or re¬ 
ligion, nor can they be educated. From their restless and lawless habits, 
we should infer they composed a large part of the northern immigration. 

If all this were true, and were felt by us to be true, should we 
think it necessary to put the minds of these beings in fetters? Should 
we hold it to be dangerous if one should undertake to strengthen 
their intellects, to give them larger ideas? 

If all the slaves in the United States were “real Congo niggers,” 
which not one in a thousand is, and if all real Congo niggers were 
as incapable, and as beastly, and as savage in their propensities as 
the very worst of them arc asserted to be, would the method of 
dealing with tliem which the legislation of the Slave States, and 
which a large part of the labour of the Congress and Executive of 
our nation is directed to the purpose of perpetuating, be felt to be 
strictly in accordance with sound and well-established economico- 
political principles? The purpose of that legislation is avowed to be 
merely to secure safety with economy. Would a project for establish¬ 
ing an institution planned upon the principles of the ancient Bed¬ 
lam and the ancient Bridewell be felt to-day to be completely justi¬ 
fied among us, by the statement that highwaymen and maniacs will 
endanger life and the security of our property if they are not some¬ 
how taken care of? 

If there had been no Mettray with its Demetz, no Norfolk Island 
with its Machonochie, no Hanwell with its Connolly, no Abendberg 
with its Guggenbuhl; if the courage, devotion, and labour of Pinel, 
Sicard, and Seguin had been in vain; if there had been no progress 
in the science of civilized society since the days of Howard, we 
might listen with merely silent sadness to such an excuse for de¬ 
bilitating the weak, for holding down the fallen; for permitting 
brutal keepers to exasperate the mad, and mercenary nurses to 
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stupefy the idiotic; we might, if we saw it to be necessary to preserve 
a civilized community from destruction, even give its object our aid; 
but with the knowledge which in our time is everywhere else acted 
upon, it is impossible for us not to feel that such an argument is a 
specious and a fallacious one, and that no State can long act upon it 
with safety, much less with economy. 

And surely the system by which intellectual demands and ambi¬ 
tion are repressed in the negro is as little calculated to produce the 
security which is its object, as it is to turn his physical abilities to 
the most profitable use for his owner. How far it fails in this respect, 
the extra-legal measures of safety and the semi-instinctive habits of 
unconscious precaution which pervade Southern society evince. I 
say unconscious precaution, because Southerners themselves seem 
to have generally a very inadequate idea of the influence of slavery 
upon their habits in this way, and this is very natural. 

“Every habit breeds unconsciousness of its existence in the mind 
of the man whom it controls, and this is more true of habits which 
involve our safety than of any others. The weary sailor aloft, on 
the look-out, may fall asleep; but, in the lurch of the ship, his hands 
will clench the swayiiig cordage only the more firmly, that they act 
in the method of instinct. A hard-hunted fugitive may nod in his 
saddle, but his knees will not unloose their hold upon his horse. 
Men who live in powder-mills are said to lose all conscious feeling 
of habitual insecurity; but visitors perceive that they have acquired 
a constant softness of manner and of voice. 

“If a labourer on a plantation should insolently contradict his 
master, it may often appear to be no more than a reasonable pre¬ 
caution for his master to kill him on the spot; for, when a slave has 
acquired such boldness, it may be evident that not merely is his 
value as property seriously diminished, but that the attempt to 
make further use of him at all, as property, involves in danger the 
whole white community. ‘If I let this man live, and permit him the 
necessary degree of freedom to be further useful to me, he will in¬ 
fect with his audacity all my negro property, which will be corre¬ 
spondingly more difficult to control, and correspondingly reduced in 
value. If he treats me with so little respect now, what have I 
to anticipate when he has found other equally independent spirits 
among the slaves? They will not alone make themselves free, but 
will avenge upon me, and my wife, and my daughters, and upon 
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all our community, the injustice which they will think has been 
done them, and their women, and children.’ Thus would he reason, 
and shudder to think what might follow if he yielded to an impulse 
of mercy. 

“To suppose, however, that the master will pause while he thus 
weighs the danger exactly, and then deliberately act as, upon re¬ 
flection, he considers the necessities of the case demand, is absurd. 
The mere circumstance of his doing so would nourish a hopeful 
spirit in the slave, and stimulate him to consider how he could best 
avoid all punishment. Hence the instinct-like habit of precaution 
with individuals, and hence the frenzy which often seizes whole 
communities. 

“But ‘planters sleep unguarded, and with their bedroom doors 
open.’ So, as it was boasted, did the Emperor at Biarritz, and with 
greater bravery, because the assassin of Napoleon woidd be more 
sure, in despatching him, that there would be no one left with a 
vital interest to secure punishment for .such a deed: and because, if 
he failed, Napoleon dare never employ such exemplary punishment 
for his enemies as would the planters for theirs. The emperors of 
the South are the whole free society of the South, and it is a so¬ 
ciety of mutual assurance. Against a slave who has the disposition to 
become an assassin, his emperor has a bodyguard, which, for gen¬ 
eral efiEectiveness, is to the Cent Garde as your right hand is to your 
right hand’s glove. 

“It is but a few months since, in Georgia or Alabama, a man 
treated another precisely as Mr. [Preston S.] Brooks treated Mr. 
[Charles] Sumner—coming up behind him, with the fury of a mad¬ 
man, and felling him with a bludgeon; killing him by the first blow, 
however, and then discharging vengeance by repeated strokes upon 
his senseless body.® The man thus pitifully abused had been the 

* The late Mr. Brooks’ character should be honestly considered, now that 
personal enmity toward him is impossible. That he was courteous, accomplished, 
warm-hearted, and hot-blooded, dear as a friend and fearful as an enemy, may 
be beheved by all; but, in the South, his name is yet never mentioned without 
the term gallant or courageous, spirited or noble, is also attached to it; and we 
are obliged to ask, why insist on this? The truth is, we include a habit of mind 
in these terms which slavery has rendered, in a great degree, obsolete in the 
South. The man who has been accustomed from childhood to see men beaten 
when they have no chance to defend themselves; to hear men accused, reproved, 
vituperated, who dare not open their lips in self-defence or reply; the man who 
is accustomed to see other men whip women without interference, remonstrance. 
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niRStcr of the other, r remarkably confiding and merciful master, it 
was said—too much so. It never does to be too slack with niggers.' 
By such indiscretion he brought his death upon him. But did his 
assassin escape? He was roasted, at a slow fire, on the spot of the 
murder, in the presence of many thousand slaves, driven to the 
ground from all the adjoining counties, and when, at length, his life 
went out, the fire was intensified until his body was in ashes, which 
were scattered to the winds and trampled under foot. Then magis¬ 
trates and clergymen addressed appropriate warnings to the as¬ 
sembled subjects. It was not thought indiscreet to leave doors open 
again that night. 

“Will any traveller say that he has seen no signs of discontent, or 
insecurity, or apprehension, or precaution; that the South has ap¬ 
peared quieter and less excited, even on the subject of slavery, 
than the North; that the negroes seem happy and contented, and 
the citizens more tranquilly engaged in the pursuit of their busi¬ 
ness and pleasure? Has that traveller been in Naples? Precisely the 
same remarks apply to the appearance of things there at this mo¬ 
ment [the moment of this writing—it was in 1857]. 

“The massacre of Hayti opened in a ball-room. Mr. Cobden 
judged there was not the smallest reason in the French king’s sur¬ 
rounding himself with soldiers the day before the hidden force of 
insubordination broke forth and cast him forth from his kingdom. 
It is true, however, that the tranquillity of the South is the tran¬ 
quillity of Hungary and of Poland, rather than of France or the Two 
Sicilies; the tranquillity of hopelessness on the part of the subject 
race. But, in the most favoured regions, this broken spirit of despair 
is as carefully preserved by the citizens, and with as confident and 
unhesitating an application of force, when necessary to teach hu¬ 
mility, as it is by tlie army of the Czar, or the omnipresent police of 
the Kaiser. In Richmond, and Charleston, and New Orleans, the citi- 


or any expression of indignation, must have a certain quality, which is an essen¬ 
tial part of personal honour with us, greatly blunted, if not entirely destroyed. 
The same quality which we detest in the assassination of an enemy, is essentially 
constant in all slavery. It is found in effecting one’s will with another, when he 
cannot, if he would, defend himself. Accustomed to this in every hour of their 
lives. Southerners do not feel magnanimity and the “fair-play” impulse to be a 
necessary part of the quality of “spirit,” courage, and nobleness. By spirit they 
apparently mean only passionate vindictiveness of character, and by gallantry 
mere intrepidity. 
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zens are as careless and gay as in Boston or London, and their serv¬ 
ants a thousand times as childlike and cordial, to all appearance, in 
their relations with them as our servants are with us. But go to the 
bottom of this security and dependence, and you come to police 
machinery such as you never find in towns under free government: 
citadels, sentries, passports, grape-shotted cannon, and daily public 
whippings for accidental infractions of police ceremonies. I hap¬ 
pened myself to see more direct expression of tyranny in a single 
day and night at Charleston, than at Naples [under Bomba] in a 
week; and I found that more than half the inhabitants of this town 
were subject to arrest, imprisonment, and barbarous punishment, if 
found in the streets without a passport after the evening ‘gun-fire.’ 
Similar precautions and similar customs may be discovered in every 
large town in the South. 

“Nor is it so much better, as is generally imagined, in the rural dis¬ 
tricts. Ordinarily there is no show of government any more than at 
the North: the slaves go about with as much apparent freedom as 
convicts in a dockyard. There is, however, nearly everywhere, al¬ 
ways prepared to act, if not always in service, an armed force, with 
a military organization, which is invested with more arbitrary and 
cruel power than any police in Europe. Yet the security of the 
whites is in a much less degree contingent on the action of the ‘pa¬ 
trols’ than upon the constant, habitual, and instinctive surveillance 
and authority of all white people over all black. I have seen a gen¬ 
tleman, with no commission or special authority, oblige iK^groes to 
show their passports, simply because he did not recognize them as 
belonging to any of his neighbours. I have seen a girl, twelve years 
old, in a district where, in ten miles, the slave population was fifty 
to one of the free, stop an old man on the public road, demand to 
know where he was going, and by what authority, order him to 
face about and return to his plantation, and enforce her command 
with turbulent anger, when he hesitated, by threatening that she 
would have him well whipped if he did not instantly obey. The man 
quailed like a spaniel, and she instantly resumed the manner of a 
lovely child with me, no more apprehending that she had acted un¬ 
becomingly, than that her character had been influenced by the 
slave’s submission to her caprice of supremacy; no more conscious 
that she had increased the security of her life by strengthening the 
habit of the slave to the master race, than is the sleeping seaman 
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that he tightens his clutch of the rigging as the ship meets each new 
billow. 

‘‘There is no part of the South in which the people are more free 
from the direct action of slavery upon the character, or where they 
have less to apprehend from rebellion, than Eastern Tennessee. Yet, 
after the burning of a negro near Knoxville, a few years ago, the 
deed was justified, as necessary for the maintenance of order among 
the slaves, by the editor of a newspaper (the Register), in the fol¬ 
lowing terms;—‘It was,’ he observed, ‘a means of absolute, necessary 
self-defence, which could not be secured by an ordinary resort to 
the laws. Two executions on the gallows have occurred in this 
county within a year or two past, and the example has been unavail¬ 
ing. Four executions by hanging have taken place, heretofore, in 
Jefferson, of slaves guilty of similar offences, and it has produced 
no radical terror or example for the others designing the same 
crimes, and hence any example less horrible and terrifying would 
have availed nothing here.' 

“The other local paper (the W/dg), upon the same occasion, used 
the following language: — 

“ ‘We have to say in defence of the act, that it was not perpetrated 
by an excited multitude, but by one thousand citizens—good citizens 
at that—who were cool, calm, and deliberate.' 

“And the editor, who is a Methodist preacher, presently adds, 
after explaining the enormity of the offence with which the victim 
was charged—‘We unhesitatingly afBnn that the punishment was 
unequal to the crime. Had we been there we should have taken a 
part, and even suggested the pinching of pieces out of him with 
red-hot pincers—the cutting off of a limb at a time, and then burn¬ 
ing them all in a heap. The possibility of his escaping from jail 
forbids the idea of awaiting the tardy movements of the law.' [Al¬ 
though one thousand trusty citizens volunteered to guard him at the 
stake.] 

“How much more horrible than the deed are these apologies for 
it. They make it manifest that it was not accidental in its character, 
but a phenomenon of general and fundamental significance. They 
explain the paralytic effect upon the popular conscience of the great 
calamity of the South. They indicate a necessary tendency of peo¬ 
ple living under such circumstances to return in their habits of 
thought to the dark ages of mankind. For who, from the outside. 
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can fail to see that the real reason why men in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and in the centre of the United States, are publicly 
burned at the stake, is one much less heathenish, less disgraceful to 
the citizens than that given by the more zealous and extemporaneous 
of their journalistic exponents—the desire to torture the sinner pro¬ 
portionately to the measure of his sin. Doubtless, this reverend gen¬ 
tleman expresses the utmost feeling of the ruling mind of his com¬ 
munity. But would a similar provocation have developed a similar 
avenging spirit in any other nominally Christian or civilized people? 
Certainly not. All over Europe, and in every Free State—California, 
for significant reasons, temporarily excepted—in similar cases, justice 
deliberately takes its course; the accused is systematically assisted 
in defending or excusing himself. If the law demands his life, the 
infliction of unnecessary suffering, and the education of the people 
in violence and feelings of revenge, are studiously avoided. Go back 
to the foundation of the custom which thus neutrahzes Christianity 
among the people of the South, which carries them backward 
blindly against the tide of civilization, and what do we find it to be? 
The editor who still retains moral health enough to be suspected—as 
men more enlightened than their neighbours usually are—of het¬ 
erodoxy, answers. To follow the usual customs of civilization else¬ 
where would not be felt safe. To indulge in feelings of humanity 
would not be felt safe. To be faithful to the precepts of Christ 
wotdd not be felt safe. To act in a spirit of cruel, inconsiderate, 
illegal, violent, and pitiless vengeance, must be permitted, must be 
countenanced, must be defended by the most conservative, as a 
'means of absolute, necessary self-defence.’ To educate the people 
practically otherwise would be felt to be suicidal. Hence no free 
press, no free pulpit, no free politics can be permitted in the South. 
Hence every white stripling in the South may carry a dirk-knife in 
his pocket, and play with a revolver before he has learned to 
swim.” * 

I happened to pass through Tennessee shortly after this tragedy, 
and conversed with a man who was engaged in it—a mild, common- 
sense native of the country. He told me that there was no evidence 
against the negro but his own confession. I suggested that he might 
have been crazy. “What if he was?” he asked with a sudden as- 

* From the Introduction to T. H. Gladstone’s “The Englishman in Kansas” 
(by the author of this work). 
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perity. What if he was, to be sure? The slaves who were brought 
together to witness his torture were not insane. They were at 
least capable of instruction. That day they were given a lesson; 
were taught to know their masters better; were taught that when 
ordinary and legal discipline failed, resort would be had to more 
potent means of governing them. A better informed man, having re¬ 
gard to the ignorance of a stranger, might have answered me: "It 
was of no consequence, practically, whether he were sane or mad. 
We do not wish our slaves to study the right and the wrong of every 
exciting occurrence. To say that being mad the negro was not re¬ 
sponsible, therefore not guilty of a crime, therefore not to be pun¬ 
ished, would be proclaiming to them that only that which is wrong 
is to be dreaded. Whatever offends us, whatever is against our will 
and pleasure, is what a slave must be made to dread.'’ 

Constantly, and everywhere throughout the South, are there oc¬ 
currences of this significance; I do not say as horrible, though I can 
answer for it, that no year in the last ten has passed without some¬ 
thing as bad; ® but constantly and everywhere of the same nature, 
of the same impulse, the same reasoning, the same purposes, the 
same disregard of principles of society, which no people can ever 
set aside and not have reason to feel their situation insecure. It is 
false, it is the most dangerous mistake possible to assume that this 
feeling of insecurity, this annihilation of the only possible basis of 
security in human society, is, in the slightest degree, the result of 
modern agitation. It is the fundamental law of slavery, as distinctly 
appears in the decision of Justice [Thomas] Ruffin, of North Caro¬ 
lina, in the case of the State v, Mann.® The American system of 
slavery from its earliest years (as shown p. 496, “Seaboard Slave 
States”), and without cessation to the present time, has had this ac¬ 
companiment. Less in the last twenty years, if anything, than before. 
Would it not be more just to say that this element of the present 
system was the cause of agitation? Must not the determined policy 
of the South to deal with slavery on the assumption that it is, in its 
present form, necessary, just, good, and to be extended, strength¬ 
ened, and perpetuated indefinitely, involve constant agitation as a 

® That slaves have ever been burned alive has been indignantly denied. The 
late Judge [William] Jay told me that he had evidence in his possession of 
negro burnings every year in the last twenty. 

® 2 Devereaux's North Carolina Reports, 263. 
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necessary inci eii goodly number of any civi- 
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sjdor that it svJlI aAcars require what you must deem a superior 
rnhid not to he overcome by iucidents necessary to the carrying out 
of this determination'^ And will not such agitation give renewed 
sense of danger, and occasion renewed demands for assurance 
from us? 


I have remarked before that in no single instance did I find an 
inquiry of the owner or the overseer of a large plantation about the 
poor whites of its vicinity fail to elicit an expression indicating ha¬ 
bitual irritation with them. This equally with the polished and 
tranquil gentleman of South Carolina and the rude pioneer settler 
of Texas, himself born a dirt-eating sand-hiller. It was evident in 
most cases, and in one it was distinctly explained to me by a Louisi¬ 
anian planter, that the reason of this was not merely the bad effect 
upon the discipline of the plantation, which was had by the inter¬ 
course between these people and the slaves, but that it was felt that 
the contrast between the habits of the former—most of the time idle, 
and when working, working only for their own benefit and without 
a master—constantly offered suggestions and temptations to the 
slaves to neglect their duty, to run away and live a vagabond life, 
as these poor whites were seen to. Hence, one of the acknowledged 
advantages of very large and isolated plantations, and hence, in 
part, the desire of every planter to get possession of the land of any 
poor non-slaveholding neighbour. 

As few Southern writers seem to have noticed this, I suppose that 
few Southerners are aware how universal with planters is this feel¬ 
ing. My attention being early directed to the causes of the condi¬ 
tion of the poor whites, I never failed to make inquiries of planters, 
and of intelligent men especially, about those in their neighbour¬ 
hood; and being soon struck by the constant recurrence of similar 
expressions with regard to them, I was the more careful to intro¬ 
duce the subject at every proper opportunity, and, I repeat, always 
with the same result. I am afraid that the feeling of the South to the 
North is (more or less defined in individual minds) of the same na¬ 
ture, and that the contiguity of a people whose labourers take care 
of themselves, and labour industriously without being owned, can 
never be felt to be safe by slaveholders. That it must always be 
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looked upon with apprehension, with a sense of danger, more or 
less vague, more or less well defined, but always suflBcient to lead to 
efforts intended to counteract its natural influence—its influence not 
so much with slaves, certainly not alone with the slaves, but also 
with that important element of population which reaps no profit 
from the good behaviour of the slaves. 

In De Bow’s “Review” for January, 1850, will be found the fol¬ 
lowing passage in an article discussing the practicability of employ¬ 
ing the non-slaveholding whites in factories, the argument being 
that there will be less danger of their becoming “Abolitionists” un¬ 
der such circumstances than at present exists;— 

The great mass of our poor white population begin to understand that 
they have rights, and that they, too, are entitled to some of the sympathy 
which falls upon the suffering. They are fast learning that there is an 
almost infinite world of industry opening before them by which they can 
elevate themselves and their families from wretchedness and ignorance to 
competence and intelligence. It is this great upheaving of our masses that 
we have to fear, so far as our institutions are concerned. 

It is, in the nature of things, while slaveholders refuse the slight¬ 
est concession to the spirit of the age—while, in their legislation, 
they refuse to recognize, in the slightest degree, the principles of 
social science under which we live, and must live, and which every 
civilized people has fully adopted, that they should endeavour to 
make it appear the fault of others that they do not feel assured of 
safety and at ease with themselves; that they should try to make 
their own ignorant people believe that it is from without all danger 
is to be apprehended—all assurance of safety to be clamoured for— 
that they should endeavour to make themselves believe it.^ 

Those who seriously propose to stop all agitation on the subject 
of slavery, by causing the Abolitionists to refrain from proceedings 

^ The real object of the systematic mail robbery which is maintained 
throughout the South, and of the censor.ship of the press which is otherwise at¬ 
tempted, was once betrayed by a somewhat distinguished Southern editor, 
Duff Green, in the United States Telegraph, in the following words:— 

“The real danger of this [slave insurrection] is remote. We believe we have 
most to fear from the organized action upon the consciences and fears of the 
slaveholders themselves; from the insinuation of their dangerous heresies into 
our schools, our pulpits, and our domestic circles. It is only by alarming the 
consciences of the weak and feeble, and diffusing among our people a morbid 
sensibility on the question of slavery, that the Abolitionists can accomplish their 
object.” 
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which cause apprehension at the South, by silencing all who enter¬ 
tain sentiments the utterance of which is deemed a source of dan¬ 
ger to Southern institutions,*’ by refraining themselves from all 
proceedings which will be looked upon with alarm by their fellow- 
citizens of the Slave States, can know very little of what would be 
required before tlie South were satisfied. The destruction of some 
million dollars’ cost in school and text books would be one of the 
first things, and yet but a small item in the undertaking. Books 
which directly comment upon slavery are considered comparatively 
safe, because their purpose being defined, they can be guarded 
against As is well understood, it is the insidious attacks of a free 
press that are most feaied. But is it well understood what are felt 
to be “insidious attacks”? Some idea may be formed from the follow¬ 
ing passages which 1 take, not from the heated columns of a daily 
newspaper, but from the cool pages of the deliberate De Bow’s “Re¬ 
view.” The apprehension they express is not of to-day; in the first 
article from which I quote (which was published in the middle of 
Mr. Pierce’s presidential term), reference is made to warnings of 
the same character which have been sounded from time to time be¬ 
fore; and this very number of the “Review” contains a testimonial 
from fifty-five Southern senators and representatives in Congress to 
the “ability and accuracy” of its “exposition of the working of the 
system of polity of the Southern States.” 

Our text books are abolition books. They are so to the extent of their 
capacity. . . . We have been too careless and indifferent to the import 
of these things. 

And so long as we use such works as “Wayland’s Moral Science,’' and 
the abolition geographies, readers, and histories, overrunning, as they do, 
with all sorts of slanders, caricatures, and blood-thirsty sentiments, let us 
never complain of their [northern Church people's] use of that transitory 
romance [“Uncle Tom's Cabin'']. They seek to array our children, by false 
ideas, against the established ordinance of God; and it sometimes takes 
effect. A professor in one of our Southern seminaries, not long since 
placed in the hands of a pupil “Wayland's Moral Science,” and informed 
her that the chapter on slavery was heretical and unscriptural, and that 
she would not be examined on that chapter, and need not study it. Per¬ 
haps she didn't. But on the day of examination she wished her teacher 
to tell her “if that chapter was heretical how she was to know but they 
were all so?” We might enumerate many other books of similar character 
and tendencies. But we will refer to only one more— it is “Gilbert’s Atlas” 
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—though the real author’s name does not appear on the title page. On the 
title page it is called ‘'Appleton’s Complete Guide of the World”; pub¬ 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. This is an elegant and compre¬ 
hensive volume, endorsed by the Appletons and sent South, containing 
hidden lessons of the most fiendish and murderous character that en¬ 
raged fanaticism could conceive or indite.^ It is a sort of literary and sci¬ 
entific infernal machine. And whatever the design may have been, the 
tendency is as shocking as the imagination can picture. . . . This is the 
artillery and these the implements England and our own recreant sister 
States are employing to overturn the order of society and the established 
forms of labour that date back beyond the penning of the decalogue. . . . 
This book, and many other Northern school-books scattered over the 
country, come Within the range of the statutes of this State, which 
provide lor the imprisonment for life or the infliction of the penalty of 
death upon any person who shall “publish or distribute” such works; 
and were I a citizen of New Orleans, this work should not escape the at¬ 
tention of the grand jury. But need I add more to convince the sceptical 
of the necessity there is for the production of our own text-books, and, 
may I not add, our own literature? Why should the land of domestic 
servitude be less productive in the great works of the mind now than 
when Homer evoked the arts, poetry, and eloquence into existence? Moses 
wrote the Genesis of Creation, the Exodus of Israel, and the laws of man¬ 
kind? and when Cicero, Virgil, Horace, St. John, and St. Paul became 
the instructors of the world? ^ . . . They will want no cut-tliroat litera¬ 
ture, no fire-brand moral science . . . nor Appleton’s “Complete Atlas,” 
to encourage crimes that would blanch the cheek of a pirate, nor any of 
the ulcerous and polluting agencies issuing from the hot-beds of abolition 
fanaticism. 

From an article on educational reform at the South, in the same 
‘‘Review,” 1856, I take the following indications of what, among 
other Northern doings, are considered to imperil the South:— 

“Lovell’s United States Speaker,” the “National Reader,” the “Young 
Ladies’ Reader,” “Columbian Orator,” “Scott’s Lessons,” the “Village 
Reader,” and numerous others, have been used for years, and are all, in 
some respects, valuable compilations. We apprehend, however, there are 

® Elsewhere the Messrs. Appleton are spoken of as “the great Abolition pub¬ 
lishers of New York.” 

® Note the argument, I pray you, reader. Why, indeed? Why is there not a 
Feejee Iliad? Are not the Feejees heathen, as Homer was? Why should not the 
Book of Monnon be as good a thing as the Psalms of David? Was not Joseph 
Smith also a polygamist? 
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iew parents or teachers who are familiar with the whole of their contents, 
or they would demand expurgated editions for the use of their children. 
The sickly sentimentality of the poet Cowper, whose ear became so 
‘"pained/' and his soul “sick with every day’s report of wrong and out¬ 
rage/' that it made him cry out in agony for “a lodge in some vast wild¬ 
erness," where he might commune with howling wolves and panthers on 
the blessings of liberty {?), stamps its infectious poison upon many of the 
pages of these works. ... . 

F’rom the American First Class Book, page 185, we quote another more 
modern sentiment, which bears no less higher authority than the name of 
the great Massachusetts statesman, Mr. Webster: 

Having burnt or expurgated Webster and Cowper, is it to be im¬ 
agined that the leaders of opinion in the South would yet be willing 
to permit familiar intercourse between themselves and a people who 
allowed a book containing such lines as these to circulate freely?— 

What is a man 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 

Sure, He that made us with such large discourse. 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and Godlike reason, 

To rust unused. 

What a dangerous sentiment to come by any chance to a slave! Is 
it not? Are you, then, prepared to burn your Shakespeare? I will not 
ask if you will have another book “expurgated,” of all passages the 
tendency of which is to set the bondmen free. 

If the security of life and property at the South must for ever be 
dependent on the thoroughness with which the negro population 
is prevented from acquiring knowledge; from thinking of themselves 
and for themselves, it will never be felt to be greater than it is to¬ 
day. Efforts made to increase this security will of themselves occa¬ 
sion agitation, and agitation must counteract those eflForts. Knowl¬ 
edge, knowledge of what is going on elsewhere, of the condition of 
men elsewhere, of what is thought elsewhere, must have increased 
currency with every class of mankind in all parts of this continent, 
as it increases in population, and the movements of its population 
increase in activity and importance. No human laws, embargoes, or 
armies and navies can prevent it. Do our utmost, we cannot go back 
of the steam-engine, the telegraph, the cotton-gin, and the cylinder 
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press. The South has admitted steamboats and railroads. It was not 
practicable to stop with these, and bar out all the rest that is pe¬ 
culiar to the nineteenth century. Is it practicable to admit the ma¬ 
chinery of modern civilized life, and not stir up its free people? Is it 
practicable to stir up its intermediate class, and keep its lowest 
torpid? Assuredly the security which depends upon preventing 
either of these steps can never be permanently increased; spite of all 
possible further extension of slave territory, and dispersion and dis¬ 
connection of plantations, it must gradually lessen. As it lessens, the 
demand upon the nation to supply new grounds of security must 
increase—increase continually, until at length, this year, next year, 
or another, they conclusively and hopelessly fail. It may cost us 
much or it may cost us little to reach that point, but it is inevitably 
to be reached. It may be after long and costly civil war, or longer 
and more costly foreign wars, or it may be peaceably, sensibly, and 
soon, but it must come. The annexation of Cuba, international fugi¬ 
tive slave laws,^ the African slave trade, judgments of the Supreme 
Court, and whatever else may be first asked and given, will not 
prevent it—nothing the North will do, nothing the North can do, 
will prevent it. The proximity of a people who cannot hold labour 
in contempt; who cannot keep labourers in ignorance and perma¬ 
nent dependence each upon another man; who cannot have an effec¬ 
tive censorship of the press, or a trustworthy army of mouchards, 
prevents, and must always prevent, the South from standing with 
the slightest confidence of safety on that policy which it proclaims 
to be its only ground of safety. Nothing but a reversal of the current 
of our Northern history for half a century, nothing, in fact, but the 

^ From the Cohimhia (S.C.) Times, quoted without dissent in the con¬ 
servative South Carolina paper, the Charleston Mercury'.— 

**The loss that the South annually sustains by the running of slaves into 
Canada, is of suflRcient importance to justify her public men in insisting upon 
some action of the Government of the United States in the premises. And we 
confess our surprise that Southern statesmen have submitted with so much pa¬ 
tience to the annual robbery of thousands of dollars" worth of property to which 
she has as good a right as the land they cultivate. The time is propitious for the 
acquisition of all disputed rights from European powers. They cannot aflFord to 
break just now with the United States. Let our public men move in the matter, 
and we question not but that the President and the American Minister at 
St. James’s will give the movement a cordial support. Besides, this is a golden 
moment which may never return. Before we get another sound man in the 
presidential chair, peace may be made in Europe, and the European powers be 
less inclined to look with favour upon the demands of America.” 
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, . kboar at the North, could in the nature of things 

ailv^that security, even tewj)0rarj!y, to the capitalists of labour at 
the South which they need- Some demand of the South upon the 
nation, acquiescence in which it holds essential to its safety, must 
then at length be distinctly refused. And when, ten or twenty years 
hence, if so be, this shall come to pass, what then is to happen to us? 

Dissolution? 

This is what many Southern pohticians avow, whenever they con¬ 
template such a contingency. 

Why? 

Because it is known that the people of the North are unwilling 
that the Union should be dissolved, whereas they have no indisposi¬ 
tion to the only course which it will then be possible for the South 
to adopt, for the sake of increasing the security of its citizens, 
against insurrectionary movements of its slaves. This plainly would 
be to arrange a systematic opportunity and method for the slaves 
to labour, whenever they chose, and as much as they might choose, 
in an orderly, peaceable, and wise way, for their own release and 
improvement, each man for himself and those most dear to him; 
each man by himself, independently, openly, with no occasion for 
combination, secrecy, plots, or conspiracy. To prepare, for those 
disposed to avail themselves of it, a field, either here or elsewhere, 
in which their capability and Godlike reason, such as it may be, lit¬ 
tle or great, need not be forced by law to rust unused, or brighten 
only to the material advantage of a master. This I must think to be 
consciously, even now, the only final course of safety before every 
reflective Southern mind. This, or—dissolution, and the chances 
of war. 

(The above was written before Mr. Lincoln was spoken of as a 
candidate for the Presidency.) 

® "While it is far more obvious that negroes should be slaves than whites, 
for they are only fit to labour, not to direct; yet the principle of slavery is itself 
right, and does not depend upon difference of complexion. Difference of race, 
lineage, of language, of habits, and customs, all tend to render the institution 
more natural and durable; and although slaves have been generally whites, still 
tlie masters and slaves have generally been of different national descent. Moses 
and Aristotle, the earliest historians, are both authorities in favour of this dif¬ 
ference of race, but not of colour.”—Richmond Enquirer. 
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The Condition of Virginia—Statistics 


1 

The Richmond Enquirer, a strong and influential pro-slavery news¬ 
paper of Virginia, in advocating some railroad projects, thus de¬ 
scribes the progress of the State relatively to that of some of the Free 
States, since the Revolution. (Dec. 29, 1852.) 

Virginia, anterior to the Revolution, and up to the adoption of the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution, contained more wealth and a larger population than 
any other State of this Confederacy. . . . 

Virginia, from being first in point of wealth and political power, has 
come down to the fifth in the former, and the fourth in the latter. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Ohio stand above her in wealth, 
and all, but Massachusetts, in population and political power. Three of 
these States are literally chequered over with railroads and canals; and 
the fourth (Massachusetts) with railroads alone. . . . 

But when we find that the population of the single city of New York 
and its environs exceeds the whole free population of Eastern Virginia, 
and the valley between the Blue Ridge and Alleghany, we have cause to 
feel deeply for our situation. Philadelphia herself contains a population 
far greater than the whole free population of Eastern Virginia. The little 
State of Massachusetts has an aggregate wealth exceeding that of Virginia 
by more than one hundred and twenty-six millions of dollars—a State, 
too, which is incapable of subsisting its inhabitants from the production 
of its soil. And New York, which was as much below Massachusetts, at 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in wealth and power, as the 
latter was below Virginia, now exceeds the wealth of both. While the 
aggregate wealth of New York, in 1850, amounted to $1,080,309,216, 
that of Virginia was $436,701,082—a difference in favour of the former 
of $643,608,134. The unwrought mineral wealth of Virginia exceeds that 
of New York. The climate and soil are better; the back country, with 
equal improvements, would contribute as much. 

The same journal adds, on another occasion:— 

In no State of the Confederacy do the facilities for manufacturing op¬ 
erations exist in greater profusion than in Virginia. Every condition essen- 
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tial to success in these employments is found here in prodigal abundance, 
and in a peculiarly convenient combination. First, we have a limitless 
supply of water power—the cheapest of motors—in localities easy of access. 
So abundant is this supply of water power that no value is attached to 
it distinct from the adjacent lands, except in the vicinity of the larger 
towns. On the Potomac and its tributaries; on the Rappahannock; on the 
James and its tributaries; on the Roanoke and its tributaries; on the Hoi- 
ston, the Kanawha, and other streams, numberless sites may now be 
found where the supph' of water power is sufficient for the purposes of 
a Lawrence or a Lowell. Nor is there any want of material for building 
at these localities; timber and granite are abundant; and, to complete the 
circle of advantages, the climate is genial and healthful, and the soil 
eminently productive. . . . Another advantage which Virginia possesses, 
for the manufacture of cotton, is the proximity of its mills to the raw ma¬ 
terial. At the present prices of the staple, the value of this advantage is 
estimated at 10 per cent. 

The Lynchburg Virginian, another newspaper of respectability, 
having a similar purpose in hand, namely, to induce capitalists to 
invest their money in enterprises tliat shall benefit the State, ob¬ 
serves that— 

The coal fields of Virginia are the most extensive in the world, and 
her coal is of the best and purest quality. Her iron deposits arc altogether 
inexhaustible, and in many instances .so pure that it is malleable in its 
primitive state; and many of these deposits in the immediate vicinity of 
extensive coal-fields. She has, too, very extensive deposits of copper, lead, 
and gypsum. Her rivers arc numerous and bold, generally with fall 
enough for extensive water power. 

A remarkable feature in the mining and manufacturing prospects of 
Virginia is, the ease and economy with which all her minerals arc mined; 
instead of being, as in England and elsewhere, generally imbedded deep 
within the bowels of the earth, from which they can be got only with 
great labour and at great cost, ours are found everywhere on the hills 
and slopes, with their ledges dipping in the direction of the plains below. 
Why, then, should not Virginia at once employ at least half of her labour 
and capital in mining and manufacturing? Richmond could as profitably 
manufacture all cotton and woollen goods as Lowell, or any other town in 
New England. Why should not Lynchburg, with all her promised facility 
of getting coal and pig metal, manufacture all articles of iron and steel 
just as cheaply, and yet as profitably, as any portion of the Northern 
States? Why should not every town and village on the line of every rail¬ 
road in the State, erect their shops, in which they may manufacture a 
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thousand articles of daily consumption, just as good and cheap as they 
may be made anywhere? . . . 

Dependent upon Europe and the North for almost every yard of cloth, 
and every coat, and boot, and hat we wear; for our axes, scythes, tubs, 
and buckets—in short, for everything except our bread and meat!—it must 
occur to the South that if our relations with the North should ever be 
severed—and how soon they may be, none can know (may God avert it 
long!)—we would, in all the South, not be able to clothe ourselves. We 
could not fell our forests, plough our fields, nor mow our meadows. In 
fact, we would be reduced to a state more abject than we are willing to 
look at even prospectively. And yet, with all these things staring us in 
the face, we shut our eyes, and go on blindfold. 

At the Convention for the formation of the Virginia State Agricul¬ 
tural Society, in 1852, the draft of an address to the farmers of the 
State was read, approved, and once adopted by the Convention. 
The vote by which it was adopted was soon afterwards reconsid¬ 
ered, and it was again approved and adopted. A second time it was 
reconsidered; and finally it was rejected, on the ground that there 
were admissions in it that would feed the fanaticism of the Aboli¬ 
tionists. No one argii<;d against it on the ground of the falsity or 
inaccuracy of these admissions. Twenty of the most respectable pro¬ 
prietors in the State, immediately afterwards, believing it to con¬ 
tain “matter of grave import,'’ which should not be suppressed for 
such a reason, united in requesting a copy of it for publication. In 
the note of these gentlemen to the author, they express the belief 
that Virginia now “possesses the richest soil, most genial climate, 
and cheapest labour on earth.” The author of the address, in his 
reply, says: “Fanaticism is a fool for whose vagaries I am not re¬ 
sponsible. I am a pro-slavery man—I believe it, at this time, impossi¬ 
ble to abolish it, and not desirable if it were possible.” 

The address was accordingly published, and I make the following 
extracts from it:— 

ADDRESS TO THE FARMERS OF VIRGINIA 

“The Southern States stand foremost in agricultural labour, though they 
hold but the third rank in population,” At the head of these Southern 
States, in production, in extent of territory, in climate, in soil, and in 
population, stands the Commonwealth of Virginia. She is a nation of 
farmers. Eight-tenths of her industry is expended upon the soil; but less 
than one-third of her domain is in pasturage, or under the plough. 
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Out of somewhat more than thirty-nine millions of acres, she tills but 
little over ten millions of acres, or about twenty-six and a quarter per 
cent., whilst New York has subdued about forty-one per cent., or twelve 
and a quarter out of her twenty-nine and a half millions of acres: and 
Massachusetts, with her sterile soil and inhospitable climate, has reclaimed 
from the forest, the quarry, and the marsh, about forty-two and a half 
per cent., or two and one-eighth out of her little territory of five millions 
of acres. Yet, according to the census of 1840, only six-tenths of the la¬ 
bour of New York, and four-tenths of that of Massachusetts, or, relatively, 
one-fifth and two-fifths less than our own, is expended upon agricul¬ 
ture. . . . 

The live stock of Virginia are worth only three dollars and thirty-one 
cents for every arable acre; but in New York they are worth six dollars 
and seven cents, and in Massachusetts four dollars and fifty-two cents. 

The proportion of hay for the same quantity of land is, for Virginia, 
eighty-one pounds; for New York, six hundred and seventy-nine pounds; 
for Massachusetts, six hundred and eighty-four pounds. . . . 

With access to the same markets, and with hundreds of mechanics of 
our own, who can vie with the best Northern manufacturers, we find that 
our implements are inferior, that the New York farmer spends upon his 
nearly three times as much as we do upon ours, and the Massachusetts 
farmer more than double. . . . 

Manure is indispensable to good husbandry. Judging from the history 
of agriculture in all other countries, we may safely say, that farming can 
never attain to continued perfection where manure is not put on with an 
unsparing hand. By far the larger part of this can only be made by 
stock, which should, at the same time, be made the source of profit, at 
least sufficient to pay the cost of their keep, so that, other things being 
equal, it is a safe rule to estimate the condition of a farming district by 
the amount of live stock it may possess, and the provision made for their 
sustenance. Applied in this instance, we see that the New York farmer 
has invested in live stock two dollars and seventy-six cents, and the 
Massachusetts farmer one dollar and twenty-one cents per acre more 
than the Virginia farmer. In pasturage we cannot tell the difference. It 
is well, perhaps, for the honour of the State, that we cannot. But in hay. 
New York has five hundred and ninety-eight pounds, and Massachusetts 
six hundred and three pounds more per acre than we have. This, how¬ 
ever, does not present the true state of the case. Land-locked by moun¬ 
tain barriers, as yet impassable for the ordinary agricultural staples, or 
debarred from their production by distance and prohibitory rates of trans¬ 
portation, most of the wealth and exports of many considerable portions 
of our State consists of live stock alone. What proportion these parts bear 
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to the whole, we have been unable definitely to ascertain; but it is, no 
doubt, so great as to warrant us in assuming a much more considerable 
disparity than the statistics show in the live stock of the whole Atlantic 
slope, as compared with New York and Massachusetts. And we shall ap¬ 
preciate, still more highly, the skill of the Northern farmer, if we reflect 
that a readier market for every, the most trivial, product of his farm, 
operates as a constant temptation to break up his rotation and diminish 
his stock. 

In the above figures, carefully calculated from the data of authentic 
documents,’ we find no cause for self-gratulation, but some food for medi¬ 
tation. They are not without use to those who would improve the future 
by the past. They show that we have not done our part in the bringing 
of land into cultivation; that, notwithstanding natural advantages which 
greatly exceed those of the two States drawn into parallel with Virginia, 
we are yet behind them both—that with forty and sixty per cent, respec¬ 
tively of their industry devoted to other pursuits, into which it has been 
lured by prospects of greater gain, they have done more than we have 
done. . . . 

Whilst our population has increased for the last ten years, in a ratio 
of 11.66, that of New York has increased in a ratio of 27.52, and that of 
Massachusetts at the still heavier and more startling rate of 34.81. With 
a territorial area thirty per cent, larger than New York, we have but lit¬ 
tle more than one-third of her Congressional representation; and Massa¬ 
chusetts, only one-eighth our size, comes within two of our number of 
representatives, we being cut down to thirteen, while she rises to eleven. 
And thus we, who once swayed the councils of the Union, find our power 
gone, and our influence on the wane, at a time when both are of vital im¬ 
portance to our prosperity, if not to our safety. As other States accumulate 
the means of material greatness, and glide past us on the road to wealth 
and empire, we slight the warnings of dull statistics, and drive lazily 
along the field of ancient customs, or stop the plough, to speed the poli- 
fictan—should we not, in too many cases, say with more propriety, the 
demagogue? 

State pride is a good thing; it is one mode in which patriotism is mani¬ 
fested. But it is not always a wise one. Certainly not, when it makes us 
content on small grounds. And when it smothers up improvement in self- 
satisfaction, it is a most pernicious thing. We have much to be proud of 
in Virginia. In intellect and fitness to command, in personal and social 
qualities, in high tone and noble bearing, in loyalty, in generosity, and 
magnanimity, and disinterestedness, above all, in moral purity, we once 

^ Abstract of the Seventh Census, and the able work of Professor [George] 
Tucker, on the "Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth.” 
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Mopd-fet m hope, still Sl«»<l-prc-,™i.»»t among o.,r sUter States E„, 
the p,.s«,ss,o„ and practice ol these virtues do not comprise our whole 

duty as men or as citizens. The great decree which has gone forth ordain¬ 
ing that we shall ^incrcase^ and multiply, and replenish the earth, en¬ 
joins upon us quite other duties, which cannot be neglected with im¬ 
punity; so we have found out by experience—for we have neglected these 
duties. And when we contemplate our field of labour, and the work we 
have done in it, we cannot but observe the sad contrast between cajoacity 
and achievement. With a wide-spread domain, with a kindly soil, with 
a climate whose sun radiates fertility, and whose very dews distil abun¬ 
dance, we find our inheritance so wasted that the eye aches to behold the 
prospect. 


2 

The Census of 1850 gives the following values to agricultural land 
in the adjoining States of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

In Virginia In Pennsylvania 

No. of acres improved land in farms, 10,360,135 8,626,619 

unimproved, 15,792,176 6,294,728 

Cash value of farms, $216,401,543—$8 an acre. $407,876,099-$25 an 
acare. 

Considering that, at the Revolution, Virginia had nearly twice the 
population of Pennsylvania, was in possession of much more wealth 
or disposable capital, and had much the best natural facilities foi 
external commerce and internal communication, if her political and 
social constitution had been and had continued equally good, and 
her people equally industrious and enterprising with those of Penn¬ 
sylvania, there is no reason why the value of her farms should not 
have been, at this time, at least equal to those of Pennsylvania. 
Were it so, it appears that Virginia, in that particular alone, would 
now be richer than she is by four hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars. 

If it should be thought that this difference between the value of 
land in Virginia and Pennsylvania is in some degree due to more 
fertile soils in the latter, a similar comparison may be made with the 
other adjoining Free State, and old State of New Jersey, the climate 
of which, owing to its vicinity to the ocean, differs imperceptibly 
from that of Virginia, while its soil is decidedly less fertile, taking 
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both States on an average. The average value of farming-land in 
New Jersey is recorded at $44. 

Give this value to the Virginia farms, and the difference between 
it and tlieir present value would buy, at a large valuation, all the 
slaves now in the State, send them to Africa, provide each family 
of them five hundred dollars to start with when they reach there, 
and leave still a surplus which, divided among the present white 
population of the State, would give between two and three thousand 
dollars to each family. 

Some Southern writers have lately objected to comparisons of 
density of jDopulation, as indications of the prosperity of commu¬ 
nities. Between two adjoining communities, however, where there 
are no restrictions upon the movements of the populations, and 
when the people are so ready to move as both those of Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, and of Virginia have shown themselves to be, the 
price of land must indicate with considerable exactness the compara¬ 
tive value or desirableness of it, all things considered, to live upon. 
The Virginians do not admit, and have no occasion to do so, that 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey have any advantage over Virginia, in 
soil, in climate, or in any natural quality. 

S 

In intellectual productions, the same general comparative barren¬ 
ness is noticeable. 


From the Richmond Whig 

We receive nearly all our books from Northern or foreign authors—got¬ 
ten up, printed by Northern or foreign publishers—while we have among 
us numberless men of ripe scholarship, profound acquirements, elegant 
and forcible writers—men willing to devote themselves to such labour, 
only a Southern book is not patronized. The North usually scowls at it, 
ridicules it, or damns it with faint praise; and the South takes on a like 
hue and complexion and neglects it. We have printers and publishers 
able, willing, and competent to publish, but, such is the apathy on the 
part of Southern people, that it involves hazard to Southern publishers to 
put them out. Indeed, until recently, almost all the publications, even of 
Southern books, issued (and that was their only hope of success) from 
Northern houses. The last chance now of getting a Southern book sold, is 
to manage to secure the favourable notice of the Northern press, and 
then the South buys it. Our magazines and periodicals languish for 
support. 
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Mr. [Robert R.] Howison, ‘‘The Virginia Historian,” observes: 

The question might be asked. Where is the literature of Virginia? and 
it would not be easily answered. It is a melancholy fact, that her people 
have never been a reading people. In the mass they have shown an indif¬ 
ference to polite literature and education in general, depressing to the 
mind that wishes to see them respectable and happy. 

“It is with pain,” says the same authority, “that we are compelled 
to speak of the horrible cloud of ignorance that rests on Virginia,” 
and he computes that (1848) there are in the State 166,000 youth, 
between seven and sixteen years of age, and of these 126,000 attend 
no school at all, and receive no education except what can be im¬ 
parted by poor and ignorant parents. Besides these, he reckons 
449,087 slaves and 48,852 free negroes, with few exceptions, wholly 
uneducated. 

The policy which discourages further extension of knowledge among 
them is necessary: but the fact remains unchanged, that they exist among 
us, a huge mass of mind, almost entirely unenlightened. We fear that the 
most favourable estimates will leave, in our State, 683,000 rational beings 
who are destitute of the merest rudiments of knowledge. 
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The Slave Trade in Virginia 


From Chambers’ Journal, October, 1853 

The exposure of ordinary goods in a store is not more open to the public 
than are the sales of slaves in Richmond. By consulting the local news¬ 
papers, I learned that the sales take place by auction every morning in 
the offices of certain brokers, who, as I understood by the terms of their 
advertisements, purchased or received slaves for sale on commission. 

Where the street was in which the brokers conducted their business, 
I did not know; but the discovery was easily made. Rambling down the 
main street in the city, I found that the subject of my search was a narrow 
and short thoroughfare, turning off to the left, and terminating in a 
similar cross thoroughfare. Both streets, lined with brick houses, were 
dull and silent. There was not a person to whom I could put a question. 
Looking about, I observed the office of a commission agent, and into it I 
stepped. Conceive the idea of a large shop with two windows, and a door 
between; no shelving or counters inside; the interior a spacious, dismal 
apartment, not well swept; the only furniture a desk at one of the win¬ 
dows, and a bench at one side of the shop, three feet high, with two 
steps to it from the floor. I say, conceive the idea of this dismal-looking 
place, with nobody in it but three negro children, who, as I entered, were 
playing at auctioneering each other. An intensely black little negro, of 
four or five years of age, was standing on the bench, or block, as it is 
called, with an equally black girl, about a year younger, by his side, 
whom he was pretending to sell by bids to another black child, who was 
rolling about the floor. 

My appearance did not interrupt the merriment. The little auctioneer 
continued his mimic play, and appeared to enjoy the joke of selling the 
girl, who stood demurely by his side. 

"‘Fifty dolla for de gal—fifty dolla—fifty dolla—I sell dis here fine gal 
for fifty dolla,” was uttered with extraordinary volubility by the woolly¬ 
headed urchin, accompanied with appropriate gestures, in imitation, 
doubtless, of the scenes he had seen enacted daily on the spot. I spoke a 
few words to the little creatures, but was scarcely understood, and the 
fun went on as if I had not been present; so I left them, happy in re¬ 
hearsing what was likely soon to be their own fate. 

At another office of a similar character, on the opposite side of the 
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street, I was more successful. Here, on inquiry, I was respectfully in¬ 
formed, by a person in attendance, that the sale would take place the 
following morning at half-past nine o’clock. 

Next day I set out accordingly, after breakfast, for the scene of opera¬ 
tions, in which there was now a little more life. Two or tluec persons 
were lounging about, smoking cigars; and, looking along the street, I 
observed that three red flags were projected from the doors of those 
oflBces in which sales were to occur. On each flag \\ as pinned a piece of 
paper, notifying the articles to be sold. The number of lots was not great. 
On the first was the following announcement:—“Will be sold this morn¬ 
ing, at half-iiast nine o’clock, a Man and a Boy.” 

It was already the appointed hour; but as no company had assembled, 

I entered and took a seat by the fire. The office, provided with a few deal 
forms and chairs, a desk at one of the windows, and a block accessible by 
a few steps, was tenantlcss, save by a gentleman who was aiTangiiig pa¬ 
pers at the desk, and to whom I had addressed myself on the previous 
evening. Minute after minute passed, and still nobody entered. There 
was cleaily no hurry in going to business. I felt almost like an intruder, 
and had formed the resolution of departing, in order to look into the 
other oflSces, when the person referred to left his desk, and came and 
seated himself opposite to me at the fire. 

“You are an Englishman,” said he, looking me steadily in the face; “do 
you want to purchase?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am an Englishman; but I do not intend to purchase. 

I am travelling about for information, and I shall feel obliged by your 
letting me know the prices at which negro servants arc sold.” 

“I will do so with much pleasure,” was the answer; “do you mean field- 
hands or house-servants?” 

“All kinds,” I replied; “I wish to get all the information I can.” 

With much politeness, the gentleman stepped to his desk, and began 
to draw up a note of prices. This, however, seemed to require careful 
consideration; and while the note was preparing, a lanky person, in a 
wide-awake hat, and chewing tobacco, entered, and took the chair just 
vacated. He had scarcely seated himself, when, on looking towards the 
door, I observed the subjects of sale—the man and boy indicated by the 
paper on the red flag—enter together, and quietly walk to a form at the 
back of the shop, whence, as the day was chilly, they edged themselves 
towards the fire, in the corner where I was seated. I was now between the 
two parties—the white man on the right, and the old and young negro on 
the left—and I waited to see what would take place. 

The sight of the negroes at once attracted the attention of Wide-awake. 
Chewing with vigour, he kept keenly eyeing the pair, as if to see what 
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they were good for. Under this searching gaze, the man and boy were a 
little abashed, but said nothing. Their appearance had little of the re¬ 
pulsiveness wc are apt to associate with the idea of slaves. They were 
dressed in a gray woollen coat, pants, and waistcoat, coloured cotton neck¬ 
cloths, clean shirts, coarse woollen stockings, and stout shoes. The man 
wore a black hat; the boy was bareheaded. Moved by a sudden impulse, 
Wide-awake left his seat, and rounding the back of my chair, began to 
grasp at the man’s arms, as if to feel their muscular capacity. He then 
examined his hands and fingers; and, last of all, told him to open his 
mouth and show his teeth, which he did in a submissive manner. Hav¬ 
ing finished these examinations. Wide-awake resumed his seat, and 
chewed on in silence as before. 

I thought it was but fair that I should now have my turn of investiga¬ 
tion, and accordingly asked the elder negro what was his age. He said 
he did not know. I next inquired how old the boy was. He said he was 
seven years of age. On asking the man if the boy was his son, he said he 
was not—he was his cousin. I was going into other particulars, when the 
office-keeper approached, and handed me the note he had been prepar¬ 
ing; at the same time making the observation that the market was dull at 
present, and that thc're never could be a more favourable opportunity of 
buying. I thanked him for the trouble which he had taken; and now sub¬ 
mit a copy of his price-current: 


Best Men, 18 to 25 years old . 

1200 to 

1300 dollars 

Fair do. do. 

do. . . . 

950 to 

1050 

« 

Boys, 5 feet 

. • • . 

850 to 

950 

« 

Do., 4 feet 8 inches 


700 to 

800 

€€ 

Do., 4 feet 5 inches 


500 lo 

600 

« 

Do., 4 feet . . . 


375 to 

450 

u 

Young Women . 


800 lo 

1000 

€t 

Girls, 5 feet 


750 to 

850 

« 

Do., 4 feet 9 inches 


700 to 

750 

M 

Do., 4 feet 


350 to 

450 

« 


(Signed) _ 

Richmond, Virginia 


Leaving this document for future consideration, I pass on to a history 
of the day’s proceedings. It was now ten minutes to ten o’clock, and 
Wide-awake and I being alike tired of waiting, we went oflF in quest of 
sales further up the street. Passing the second office, in which also nobody 
was to be seen, we were more fortunate at the third. Here according to 
the announcement on the paper stuck to the flag, there were to be sold, 
"A woman and three children; a young woman, three men, a middle- 
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aged woman, and a little boy." Already a crowd had met, composed, I 

should think, of persons mostly from the cotton-plantations of the South. 
A few were seated near a fire on the right-hand side, and others stood 
round an iron stove in the middle of the apartment. The whole place had 
a dilapidated appearance. From a back window, there was a view into a 
ruinous court-yard; beyond which, in a hollow, accessible by a side lane, 
stood a shabby brick house, on which the word /ail was inscribed in large 
black letters on a white ground. I imagined it to be a depot for the recep¬ 
tion of negroes. 

On my arrival, and while making these preliminary observations, the lots 
for sale had not made their appearance. In about five minutes afterwards, 
they were ushered in, one after the other, under the charge of a mulatto, 
who seemed to act as principal assistant. I saw no whips, chains, or any 
other engine of force. Nor did such appear to be required. All the lots 
took their seats on two long forms near the stove; none showed any signs 
of resistance; nor did any one utter a word. Their manner was that of 
perfect humility and resignation. 

As soon as all were seated, there was a general examination of their 
respective merits, by feeling their arms, looking into their mouths, and 
investigating the quality of their hands and fingers—this last being evi¬ 
dently an important particular. Yet there was no abrupt rudeness in mak¬ 
ing these examinations—no coarse or domineering language was em¬ 
ployed. The three negro men were dressed in the usual manner—in gray 
woollen clothing. The woman, with three children, excited my peculiar 
attention. She was neatly attired, with a coloured handkerchief bound 
around her head, and wore a white apron over her gown. Her children 
were all girls, one of them a baby at the breast three months old, and the 
others two and three years of age respectively, rigged out with clean 
white pinafores. There was not a tear or an emotion visible in the whole 
party. Everything seemed to be considered as a matter of course; and the 
change of owners was possibly looked forward to with as much indif¬ 
ference as ordinary hired servants anticipate a removal from one em¬ 
ployer to another. 

While intending purchasers were proceeding with personal examina¬ 
tions of the several lots, I took the liberty of putting a few questions to 
the mother of the children. The following was our conversation;— 

"Are you a married woman?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

"How many children have you had?” 

"Seven.” 

"Where is yoiu* husband?” 

"In Madison county.” 
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“When did you part from him?” 

“On Wednesday—two days ago.” 

“Were you sorry to part from him?” 

Yes, sir, she replied, with a deep sigh; “my heart was almost broke.” 

“Why is your master selling you?” 

“I don t know—he wants money to buy some land—suppose he sells me 
for that.” 

There might not be a word of truth in these answers, for 1 had no 
means of testing their correctness; but the woman seemed to speak un¬ 
reservedly, and I am inclined to think that she said nothing but what, if 
necessary, could be substantiated. I spoke, also, to the young woman who 
was seated near her. She, like the others, was perfectly black, and ap¬ 
peared stout and healthy, of which some of the persons present assured 
themselves by feeling her arms and ankles, looking into her mouth, and 
causing her to stand up. She told me she had several brothers and sisters, 
but did not know where they were. She said she was a house-servant, 
and would be glad to be bought by a good master—looking at me, as if I 
should not be unacceptable. 

I have said that there was an entire absence of emotion in the looks of 
men, women, and children, thus seated preparatory to being sold. This 
does not correspond with the ordinary accounts of slave-sales, which are 
represented as tearful and harrowing. My belief is, that none of the parties 
felt deeply on the subject, or at least that any distress they experienced 
was but momentary—soon passed away, and was forgotten. One of my 
reasons for this opinion rests on a trifling incident which occurred. While 
waiting for the commencement of the sale, one of the gentlemen present 
amused himself with a pointer dog, which, at command, stood on its 
hind legs, and took pieces of bread from his pocket. These tricks greatly 
entertained the row of negroes, old and young; and the poor woman, 
whose heart three minutes before was almost broken, now laughed as 
heartily as any one. 

“Sale is going to commence—this way, gentlemen,” cried a man at the 
door to a number of loungers outside; and all having assembled, the 
mulatto assistant led the woman and her children to the block, which he 
helped her to mount. There she stood, with her infant at the breast, and 
one of her girls at each side. The auctioneer, a handsome, gentlemanly 
personage, took his place, with one foot on an old deal chair with a 
broken back, and the other raised on the somewhat more elevated block. 
It was a striking scene. 

“Well, gentlemen,” began the salesman, “here is a capital woman and 
her three children, all in good health—what do you say for them? Give 
me an offer. (Nobody speaks.) I put up the whole lot at 850 dollars— 
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850 doIIars—SSO dollars (speaking very fast)—850 dollars. Will no one 
advance upon that? A very extraordinary bargain, gentlemen. A fine, 
healthy baby. Hold it up. (Mulatto goes up the first step of the block; 
takes the baby from the woman s breast, and holds it aloft with one hand, 
so as to show that it was a veritable sucking baby.) That will do. A 
woman, still young, and three children, all for 850 dollars. An advance, 
if you please, gentlemen. (A voice bids 860.) Thank you, sir, 860; any 
one bids more? (A second voice says, 870; and so on the bidding goes as 
far as 890 dollars, when it stops.) That won’t do, gentlemen. I cannot 
take such a low price. (After a pause, addressing the mulatto): She may 
go down.” Down from the block the woman and her children were there¬ 
fore conducted by the assistant, and, as if nothing had occurred, they 
calmly resumed their seats by the stove. 

The next lot brought forward was one of the men. The assistant beck¬ 
oning to him with his hand, requested him to come behind a canvas 
screen, of two leaves, which was standing near the back w'indow. Tlie 
man placidly rose, and having been placed behind the screen, was 
ordered to take off his clothes, which he did without a word or look of 
remonstrance. About a dozen gentlemen crowded to the spot while the 
poor fellow was stripping himself, and as soon as he stood on the fioor, 
bare from top to toe, a most rigorous scrutiny of his person was instituted. 
The clear black skin, back and front, was viewed all over for sores from 
disease; and there was no part of his body left unexamined. The man was 
told to open and shut his hands, asked if he could pick cotton, and every 
tooth in his head was scrupulously looked at. The investigation being at 
an end, he was ordered to dress himself; and having done so, was re¬ 
quested to walk to the block. 

The ceremony of offering him for competition was gone through as 
before, but no one would bid. The other two men, after undergoing simi¬ 
lar examinations behind the screen, were also put up, but with the same 
result. Nobody would bid for them, and they were all sent back to their 
seats. It seemed as if the company had conspired not to buy anything 
that day. Probably some imperfections had been detected in the personal 
qualities of the negroes. Be this as it may, the auctioneer, perhaps a lit¬ 
tle out of temper from his want of success, walked off to his desk, and the 
affair was so far at an end. 

“This way, gentlemen—this way!” was heard from a voice outside, and 
the company immediately hived off to the second establishment. At this 
office there was a young woman, and also a man, for sale. The woman 
was put up first at 500 dollars; and possessing some recommendable 
qualities, the bidding for her was run as high as 710 dollars, at which 
she was knocked down to a purchaser. The man, after the customary ex- 
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amination behind the screen, was put up at 700 dollars; but a small im¬ 
perfection having been observed in his person, no one would bid for him; 
and he was ordered down. 

“This way, gentlemen, this way-down the street, if you please!” was 
now shouted by a person in the employment of the first firm, to whose 
office all very willingly adjourned—one migratory company, it will be per¬ 
ceived, serving all the slave-auctions in the plaee. In going in the crowd, 
I went to see what should be the fate of the man and boy, with whom I 
had already had some communication. 

There the pair, the two cousins, sat by the fire, just where I had left 
them an hour ago. The boy was put up first. 

“Come along, rny man—jump up; there’s a good boy!” said one of the 
partners, a bulky and respectable looking person, with a gold chain and 
bunch of seals; at the same time getting on the block. With alacrity the 
little fellow came forward, and, mounting the steps, stood by his side. 
The forms in front were filled by the company; and as T sealed myself, I 
found that my old companion. Wide-awake, was close at hand, still chew¬ 
ing and spitting at a great rate. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, putting his hand on the shoul¬ 
der of the boy, “here is a very fine boy, seven years of age, warranted 
sound—what do you say for him? I put him up at 500 dollars—500 dollars 
(speaking quick, his right hand raised up, and coming down on the open 
palm of his left)—500 dollars. Any one say more than 500 dollars? (560 is 
bid.) 560 dollars. Nonsense! Just look at him. See how high he is. (He 
draws the lot in front of him, and shows that the little fellow’s head 
comes up to his breast.) You see he is a fine, tall, healthy boy. Look at 
his hands.” 

Several step forward, and cause the boy to open and shut his hands— 
the flexibility of the small fingers, black on the one side, and whitish on 
the other, being well looked to. The hands, and also the mouth, having 
given satisfaction, an advance is made to 570, then to 580 dollars. 

“Gentlemen, that is a very poor price for a boy of this size. (Address¬ 
ing the lot)—Go down, my boy, and show them how you can run.” 

The boy, seemingly happy to do as he was bid, went down from the 
block, and ran smartly across the floor several times; the eyes of every one 
in the room following him. 

“Now that will do. Get up again. (Boy mounts the block, the steps 
being rather deep for his short legs; but the auctioneer kindly lends him 
a hand.) Come, gentlemen, you see this is a first-rate lot. (590—600— 
610—620—630 dollars are bid.) I will sell him for 630 dollars. (Right 
hand coming down on left.) Last call. 630 dollars, once—630 dollars, 
twice. (A pause; hand sinks.) Gone!” 
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The boy having descended, the man was desired to come forward; and 
after the usual scrutiny behind a screen, he took his place on the block. 

“Well, now, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, “here is a right prime lot. 
Look at this man; strong, healthy, able-bodied; could not be a better 
hand for field-work. He can drive a waggon or anything. What do you say 
for him? I offer the man at the low price of 800 dollars—he is well worth 
1200 dollars. Come, make an advance, if you please. 800 dollars said for 
the man (a bid); thank you; 810 dollars—810 dollars—810 dollars (sev¬ 
eral bids)—820—830—850—860—going at 860—going. Gentlemen, this is 
far below his value. A strong-boned man, fit for any kind of heavy work. 
Just take a look at liim. (Addressing the lot): Walk down. (Lot dis¬ 
mounts, and walks from one side of the shop to the other. When about 
to reascend the block, a gentleman, who is smoking a cigar, examines his 
mouth with his fingers. Lot resumes his place.) Pray, gentlemen, be 
quick (continues the auctioneer); I must sell him, and 860 dollars are 
only bid for the man—860 dollars. (A fresh run of bids to 945 dollars.) 
945 dollars, once—945 dollars, twice (looking slowly round, to see if all 
were done), 945 dollars. Going—going—(hand drops)—gone!” 

Such were a forenoon’s experiences in the slave-market of Richmond. 
Everything is described precisely as it occurred, without passion or preju¬ 
dice. It would not have been difficult to be sentimental on a subject 
which appeals so stiongly to the feelings, but I have preferred telling the 
simple truth. In a subsequent chapter I shall endeavour to offer some 
general views of slavery in its social and political relations. 
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From a native Virginian, who has resided in New York: ^ 

To the Editor of the N. Y. Daily Times 

Sir—You will not object, I think, to receive an endorsement from a 
Southern man, of tlie statements contained in number seven of ‘'Letters 
on the Productions, Industry, and Resources f)f the Southern Stales” [by 
Mr. Olmsted], published in your issue on Thursday last. . . . 

Where you would sec one white labourer on a Northern farm, scores of 
blacks should appear on the Virginian plantation, the best of them only 
performing each day one-fourth a white mans daily task, and all requir- 
ing an incessant watch to get even this small modicum of labour. Yet they 
eat as much again as a white man, must have their two suits of clothes 
and shoes yearly, and although the heartiest, healthiest looking men and 
women anywhere on earth, actually lose for tlieir owncus or employers 
one-sixth their time on account of real or pretended sickness. Be as¬ 
sured, our model Virginia farmer has his hands full, and is not to be en¬ 
vied as a jolly fox-hunting idler, lording it over “ranks of slaves in chains.” 
No, sir; he must be up by “the dawn’s early light,” and head the column, 
direct in person the commencing operations, urging, and coaxing; must 
praise and punish—but too glad to reward the meritorious, granting lib¬ 
erty (/. e. leave of absence) often to his own servant, that he dare not 
take himself, because he must not leave home for fear something will go 
wrong ere his return. Hence but too many give up, to overseers or other 
irresponsible persons, the care and management of their estates, rather 
than undergo such constant annoyance and confinement. Poor culture, 
scanty crops, and worn-out land, is the inevitable result; and yet, harassed 
and trammeled as they are, no one but a Southerner regards them with 
the slightest degree of compassion or even forbearance; and our good 
friends, the Abolitionists, would have “all the rest of mankind” rank them 
with pirates and cutthroats. But my object in this communication is not 
to sympathize with nor ask sympathy on behalf of slaveholders. For, 
however sinning or sinned against, they seem quite able to take their own 
part, if molested; and are remarkably indifferent, withal, as to the opin¬ 
ions expressed by ignorant ranters concerning them. 


1 New York Times, March 22, 1853. 
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If I have the ability, my desire is to draw a parallel benveen the state 
and condition of Northern and Southern tarmers and The North- 

W. Mtcdly experience a full share of those troubles 
and c-,uc^s attendant .^ven upon the most easy and favourable system of 
farming; but sir, can be have any such responsibility as that resting upon 
the owner of from 50 to 300 ignorant, lazy negroes? . . . 

You must plough deep, follow up quickly, and sow with powerful fer¬ 
tilizers, attend closely to the growing crop, gather in rapidly before blight 
or mildew can come and destroy, says our Northern farmer. On a farm of 
three hundred acres, thus managed with five hands, two extra during 
harvest, I can raise thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. Now picture the 
condition of him South, and hear his answer. With from three to fifteen 
hundred acres of land, and a host of negroes great and small, his cares 
and troubles are without end. “The hands,” able men and women, to say 
nothing of children, and old ones laid by from age or other infirmity, 
have wants innumerable. Some are sick, others pretend to be so, many 
obstinate, indolent, or fractious—each class requhes different treatment; 
so that without mentioning the actual daily wants, as provisions, clothing, 
etc., etc., the poor man s time, and thoughts—indeed, every faculty of 
mind—must be exercised on behalf of those who have no minds of their 


own. 

His answer, then, to the Northern farmer is: “I have not one hand on 
my place capable and willing to do the work you name.” They tell me 
that “five of them could not perform the task required of one.” They 
have never been used to do it, and no amount of force or persuasion will 
induce them to try. Their task is so much per day; all over that 1 agree to 
pay them for, at the same rate I allow free labourers—but 'tis seldom 
they make extra time, except to get money enough to buy tobacco, rum, 
or sometimes fine clothes. Can it be wondered at that systematic farming, 
such as we see North and East, is unknown or not practised to any great 
degree South? The two systems will not harmonize. 

R. J. W. 


From a native New Yorker, who has resided in Virginia: ^ 

To the Editor of the New York Daily Times 
I have read with deep interest the series of letters from the South, pub¬ 
lished in your columns. Circumstances have made me quite familiar with 
the field of your correspondent’s investigation, much more familiar than 
he is at present, and yet I am happy to say, that his letters are more satis¬ 
factory than any I have ever seen relating to the South. It is now about 


2 New York Times, April 7, 1853. 
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ten years since, going from this State, I first became familiar with those 
facts in regard to the results of slave labour, etc., that your correspond¬ 
ent and his readers are so much surprised at. I have talked those subjects 
over as he is doing, with the planters along the shores of the Chesapeake, 
and on both sides of the James River, through the Tidewater, the middle 
and the mountainous districts east of the Blue Ridge, and in many of 
those rich counties in the Valley of Virginia. I may add that, subse¬ 
quently, spending my winters at the South for my health, I have become 
well nigh as familiar with the States of North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia, as I am with Virginia. I have, therefore, almost of necessity, 
given not a little thought to the questions your correspondent is dis¬ 
cussing. 

His statement, in regard to the comparative value of slave and free- 
labour, will surxDrise those who have given little or no attention to the 
subject. I wish to confirm his statements on this subject. In Eastern Vir¬ 
ginia I have repeatedly been told that the task of one cord of wood a day, 
or five cords a week, rain or shine, is the general task, and one of the 
most profitable day's work that the slave does for his master. And this, 
it should be remembered, is generally pine wood, cut from trees as 
straight and beautiful as ever grew. The reason of this ‘‘profitableness" is 
the fact that the labour requires so little mental effort. The grand secret 
of the difference between free and slave labour is, that the latter is with¬ 
out intelligence, and without motive. If the former, in Western New 
York, has a piece of work to perform, the first thought is, how it can be 
done with the least labour, and the most expeditiously. He thinks, he 
plans, before he commences, and while about his labour. His mind la¬ 
bours as much as his body, and this mental labour saves a vast deal of 
physical labour. Besides this, he is urged on by the strongest motives. He 
enjoys the products of his labour. The more intelligent and earnest his 
labours, the richer are his rewards. Slave labour is exactly the opposite of 
this. It is unintelligent labour—labour without thought—without plan— 
without motive. It is little more than brute force. To one who has not 
witnessed it, it is utterly inconceivable how little labour a slave, or a 
company of slaves, will accomplish in a given time. Their awkwardness, 
their slowness, the utter absence of all skill and ingenuity in accomplish¬ 
ing the work before them, are absolutely painful to one who has been ac¬ 
customed to seeing work done with any sort of spirit and life. Often they 
spend hours in doing what, with a little thought, might be despatched 
in a few moments, or perhaps avoided altogether. This is a necessary re¬ 
sult of employing labour which is without intelligence and without mo¬ 
tive. I have often thought of a remark made to me by a planter, in New 
Kent County, Virginia. We were riding past a field where some of his 
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hands were making a sort of wicker-work fence, peculiar to Eastern Vir¬ 
ginia. ''There/' said he, in a decidedly fretted tone, *fhose *boys have 
been -days in making that piece of fence." I expressed my astonish¬ 

ment that they could have spent so much time, and yet have accom¬ 
plished so very little. He assured me it was so—and after a slight pause, 
the tones of his voice entirely changed, said: “Well, I believe they have 
done as well as I would in their circumstances!” And so it is. The slave is 
without motive, without inducement to exertion. His food, his clothing, 
and all his wants are supplied as they are, without care on his part, and 
when these are supplied he has nothing more to hope for. He can make 
no provision for old age, he can lay up nothing for his children, he has no 
voice at all in the disposal of the results of his earnings. What cares he 
whether his labour is productive or unproductive. His principal care 
seems to be to accomplish just as little as possible. I have said that the 
slaves were without ingenuity—1 must qualify that remark. I have been 
amused and astonished at their exceeding ingenuity in avoiding and 
slighting the work that was required of them. It has often seemed to me 
that their principal mental efforts were in this direction, and I think your 
correspondent will find universal testimony that they have decided talent 
in this line. 

H. W. P. 

In a volume entitled *'Notes on Uncle Tom’s Cabin; being a Logi¬ 
cal Answer to its Allegations and Inferences against Slavery as an 
Institution,” by the Rev. E. J. Stearns, of Maryland (much the most 
thorough review of that work made from the Southern stand-point), 
the author, who is a New-Englandcr by birth, shows, by an elabo¬ 
rate calculation, that in Maryland, the cost of a negro, at twenty-one 
years of age, has been, to the man who raised him, eight hundred 
dollars. Six per cent, interest on this cost, with one and three-quarters 
per cent, for life insurance, per annum, makes the lowest wages of 
a negro, under the most favourable circumstances, sixty-two dollars 
a year (or five dollars a month), paid in advance, in the shape of 
food and clothing. The author, whose object is to prove that the 
slaveholder is not guilty, as Mrs. Stowe intimates, of stealing the 
negroes’ labour, proceeds, as follows, to show that he pays a great 
deal more for it than Mrs. Stowe’s neighbours in New England do, 
for the labour they hire:— 

If now we add to this (what every New-Englander who has lived at 
the South knows), that Quashy does not do more than one-third, or, at 
the very utmost, one-half as much work as an able-bodied labourer on a 
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farm at the North; and that, for this he receives, besides the five dollars 
above mentioned, his food, clothing, and shelter, with medical attendance 
and nursing when sick, and no deduction for lost time, even though he 
should be sick for years, while the “farm-hand” at the North gets only ten 
or twelve dollars, and has to clothe himself out of it, and pay his own 
doctor’s and nurse’s bill in sickness, to say nothing of lost time, I think 
we shall come to the conclusion if there has been stealing anywhere, it 
has not been from Quashy.—P. 25. 

I recollect, the first time I saw Quashy at work in the field, I was struck 
by the lazy, listless manner in which he raised his hoe. It reminded me 
of the working-beam of the engine on the steam-boat that I had just 
landed from—fifteen strokes a minute; but there was this difference: that, 
whereas the working-beam kept steadily at it, Quashy, on the contrary, 
would stop about every five strokes and lean upon his hoe, and look 
around, apparently congratulating himself upon the amount of work he 
had accomplished. 

Mrs. Stowe may well call Quashy “shiftless.” One of my father’s hired 
men—who was with him seven years—did more work in that time than an 
average negro would do in his whole life. Nay, I myself have done more 
work in a day,—and followed it up, too—than I ever saw a negro do, and 
I was considered remarkably lazy with the i)lough or hoe.—P. 142. 
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The notes here following are derived from a volume entitled 
[George] White's ''Statistics of Georgia/' a large octavo of seven 
hundred pages, compiJed and published in the State. A special sec¬ 
tion of the book is devoted to the condition of the trade of each 
county, while a comparison is also attempted to be given, from the 
personal observation of the compiler, of the comparative social, 
moral, and religious properties of the people. Thus, so far as the 
plan has been thoroughly executed, an estimate is presented, not 
only of the ordinary commercial demand of the citizens, but, so to 
speak, of the state of their intellectual and moral market. 

The counties referred to by Mr. Gregg are in the second tier from 
the sea in South Carolina. I shall give statistics from Mr. White, and 
other authorities named in the note,^ with regard to all the second 
tier counties of Georgia. What of good soil to be brought into cul¬ 
tivation, without a heavy expenditure at starting, there was origi¬ 
nally in these counties begun to be first occupied by whites about 
1740. It was not till nearly twenty years after this that slavery ob¬ 
tained the slightest footing in them, and it was not till about thirty 
years ago that they had begun to seriously deteriorate in produc¬ 
tion. There is yet some rich land upon the alluvial bottoms of the 
numerous rivers, which, rising above, pass through these counties 
toward the ocean; and here many wealthy planters still remain, 
owning a large number of slaves, and there has been recently a con¬ 
siderable increase of production of some parts owing to the employ¬ 
ment of capital in draining marshes, the riches of which have previ- 

^ The population, following Mr. White, is given in round numbers, from the 
State Census of 1845; average personal estate, per family of citizens, reckoned 
from an official return, published in the “Soil of the South” (Columbus, Georgia, 
1852, p. 210), the amount given for each county being divided by one-fifth the 
number of its population (for families). Observations on education and the 
character of the people, from White's “Statistics of Georgia” (generally in quo¬ 
tations). School, library, and church statistics, in figures from official United 
States Census, 1850. 
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ously been considered impregnable." In general, however, this whole 
range of country is now quite barren, and most of the land at present 
cultivated will not probably yield one third as large a crop for the 
same expenditure of labour as would fair Mississippi cotton land. 
The slaves formerly owned here have therefore been very largely 
transferred westward, and the land they have worn out is left for the 
non-slaveholding whites to make the best of. 

As an instructive contrast, I place in an adjoining column with 
the statistics of these counties those of the counties which bound 
each of them on the cast. In these there is a much larger propor¬ 
tion of rich alluvial soil, and they contain the famous “sea island” 
cotton plantations, as well as the Gc'orgian rice plantations. The val¬ 
uable soil is still entirely possessed, as will be evident, by large 
planters and slave owners, the usual monopolizing effect of slavery 
being in this instance increased by the peculiar local insalubrity of 
the coast. 

second counties coast counties 

Bullock Couriftj—(The Central Brxjan County, adjoining Bullock 
Railroad, the best conduc'tcd road Count), on the coast, 
in all the South, passes either 
through this county or close be¬ 
side its northern boundary, for a 
distance of fifty miles. It is watered 
by the Ogccchee and Connauchee 
and a number of smaller rivers. On 
the larger ris ers there is yet a con¬ 
siderable amount of productive 
land.) 

Whites, 2,000; Pop i//af/on.—Whites, 1,000; 
slaves, 1,000. Average amount of .slaves, 2,400. Average amount of 
property to each white family, property to each white family, 

^ The presence of these few planters, with their valuable human property, 
makes the average nominal wealth of each white family, at first sight, appear 
large. If, however, the slaves had been appraised at only $500 each, wliich 
would be low, they would alone amount in value in some counties to the sum 
assigned for the whole personal property of the citizens. This item is not, tliere- 
fore, trustworthy, but, in comparing the coast and second tier counties, it ser\’cs 
to show the great difference in the average wealth of the citizens of each. A 
similar division of personal estate, as officially returned for the city of New 
York, would give $4,660 to each family. 
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SECOND TIER COUNTIES 

$L570. State tax for each white 
hmily, $2.95, 

Mr. White omits his usual sta¬ 
tistics of tiacle. Both in this and 
the adjoining coast county of Bryan, 
the poor people, as well as the 
planters, are in the habit of deal¬ 
ing directly with Savannah, as de- 
scribt'd in “Seaboard Slave States,” 
p. 414, and there are probably no 
established tradesmen in either. 

The soil is described by Mr. 
White as generally poor, with some 
productive “hummock” and river 
tracts. 


Education.—“No newspapers are 
taken, and few books read. The 
school fund was once sufficient to 
educate many poor children, but 
owing to bad management it has 
become exhausted.” Thus says Mr. 
White. The census returns show, 
however, a public school expendi¬ 
ture of $150 per annum, and a 
private expenditure of $3,000, di¬ 
vided among fifteen schools, which 
is one for eighty square miles. This 
is so much better than usual that, 
with Mr. White’s remarks, I am in¬ 
clined to think it an error. 


COAST COUNTIES 
$5,302 (fourfold what it is in Bui 
lock County). State tax to each 
white family, $7. 

No statistics of trade, again. 


Soil.—'The soil, under the pres¬ 
ent system of culture, cannot, with¬ 
out rest and manure, be made to 
produce more than one half as 
much as when new.” This appears 
to refer particularly to the rice 
plantations. 

Education.—There is no acade¬ 
my, and there are no schools, ex¬ 
cept those supported by the “Poor 
School Fund” (a State provision 
for the children of indigent par¬ 
ents). “The children of the wealthy 
are either educated by private 
teachers or sent to school in the 
more favoured portions of the 
country; [the vicinity of Savannah, 
where there is a celebrated and 
well endowed academy, and of 
Liberty, where there are others, 
accounts for this;] the population 
is too sparse to furnish pupils 
enough to sustain a regular school” 
(large tracts of land being held by 
the planters, though wholly unpro¬ 
ductive, to prevent the settlement 
of poor whites near their negroes, 
as one in this county informed me). 
According to the census returns, 
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Character of the people.— 
industry and economy, they man¬ 
age to supply their wants, which, 
however, are few. Many rely a 
great deal on game. ... As far as 
temperance is concerned, they are 
behind the times. Whiskey has its 
votaries. Those who have attempted 
to show the citizens the folly and 
ill consequences of intemperance 
have been insulted and threatened. 
Even ministers of our holy religion 
have publicly denounced the mo¬ 
tives and efforts of those who have 
attempted to form temperance so¬ 
cieties.’’ 

RcIigioti.— *The most numerous 
[sects] are the Anti-Missionary 
[hard shell?] Baptists.” Ten church 
edifices; average value, $145. No 
Sunday school or other public li¬ 
braries. 

Tatnall County. 

Population.—Whites, 2,000; 

slaves, 600. Average amount of 
property to each white family, 
$901. 

Capital invested in trade, $4,200. 

Sot/.—"Light and sandy, except 
on the streams, which is stiff.” 

Education.—*EducaLtion is neg- 


COAST COUNTIES 

there were eight schools (one to 
twenty-five square miles) of all 
kinds, with an average of twelve 
pupils each. Total expenditure for 
each school, $38 per annum. 

Character of the people.—No re¬ 
marks. 


Religion.—The county contains 
eleven church edifices; average val¬ 
ue, $500. No Sunday school or 
other public libraries. 


Liberty County. 

Population.—Whites, 2,000; 

slaves, 6,000. Average amount of 
property each white family, $6,330. 

State tax to each white family, 

$ 10 . 

Capital invested in trade, $3,850. 

SofZ.—“The practice has been to 
wear out the virgin soils, and clear 
new lands. . . . Much waste 
land.” 

Education .—"Excellent school s 
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arc found. . . . And it is hcLevcd 


SEC:OND TIER COUNllES 
Icctcd.’' Eight public schools (I 
to 148 square miles), with six- 
tec'ji pupils each. AnnuaJ cost ol 
luuinternmce of each school, $150. 
No other schools; no Sunday school 
or other libraries. 


Character of the people.—^So¬ 
ber, industrious and hospitable’’ 
(phrases applied to every county 
not specially noted as conspicuous 
for some vice or virtue of its in¬ 
habitants). 

Religion.—Sixteen church edi¬ 
fices, valued at $938 each. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. White, however, there 
are “about thirty churches” in the 
county. 

Wayne County. 

Fopulation.—Whites, 930; 

slaves, 350. Average amount of 
property for each white family, 
$898. 


that a greater number of young 
men I’rom Liberty county graduate* 
from our colleges than from any 
other section of Georgia."' There 
are five “academies,” with an aver¬ 
age of nineteen pupils each. Five 
public schools (1 to 160 square 
miles), maintained at an a\'crage 
expenditure of $15.40 per annum 
each. No libraries found in the cen¬ 
sus canvass of 1849. Mr. White 
states that the Medway and New¬ 
port Library Society had, in 1845, 
“about seven hundred volumes, in 
a very bad state of preservation.” 
This library was established by 
some New England immigrants 
before the prohibition of slavery 
was annulled in the province. The 
early settlers of the count)' were 
chiefly from Massachusetts. 

Character of the /iciui/c.--“Gen¬ 
erally upright and virtuous, and 
they are unsurpassed for the great 
attention p)aid to the duties of reli¬ 
gion.” 

Religion.—Ten church edifices; 
average value, $1,200. 


McIntosh County, broadest on 
the sea. 

Fopulation.—Whites, 1,300; 

slaves, 4,400. Average amount of 
property for each white family, 
$7,287, or eight times as much as 
in Wayne. 
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SECOND TIER COUNHES 
Slate lax, $1.23. 

Capital invested in trade, $4,200. 
Sfw7.—“Generally poor, barren 
pine land; when manured, will pro¬ 
duce about twenty bushels of corn 
per acre.” 

Education,— schools"; two 
academies (one Baptist, and the 
other Metliodist, probably), with 
thirteen pupils between them. 
Four public schools (1 to 148 
square miles), averaging ten pupils 
each; expense of maintenance not 
habitants). 

Character of the High 

for morality and hospital >ility”; 
“poor, but honest.'’ At the seat of 
justice “are many beautiful pine 
hills, affording delightiul summer 
residences to the W('allliy planters 
of Glynn” (hence the academical 
ad\’antages). 

Religion—Eight church edifices; 
average value, $240. 

Ware County.-(About one fifth 
of this county is occupied by the 
Okefenokee Swamp.) 

Population.—Whites, 2,000; 
slaves, 300. Average amount of 
personal property for each white 
family, $480. 

State lax, $4.05. 

Stock in trade, $2,200. 


COAST COUNTIES 
State tax, $2.77. 

Capital invested in trade, $1,200. 

Soil.—Poor turpentine pine land 
in the rear; on the Altamaha, “of 
inexhaustible fertility.” 

Education.—One academy, with 
thirty-eight scholars; four pul^Vic 
schools, twelve and a half miles 
apart, avt'raging twenty pupils 
each. Expense of maintaining each 
sc'hool, $78 per annum. “The 
wealthier classes are highly edu¬ 
cated; but, generally, little interest 
is f(4t in the subject of education.” 

Characicr of the people.—'hihe 
all parts of Low^er Georgia, the citi¬ 
zens of McIntosh are generally in¬ 
telligent and hospitable.” 


Religion.—Tw'e]\e church edi¬ 
fices; average value, $1,041. 

Camden County.—Much the 
largest part of this county, which 
is L shaped, wath but one arm on 
the sea, is inland, and unfertile. 

Population.—Wihtes, 3,000; 
slaves, 4,000. Average amount of 
personal property for each white 
family, $4,428. 

State tax, $13. 

“Amount of business done at St. 
Mary’s is about $30,000 per an¬ 
num,” nearly all in lumber, and 
done by New Englanders. No other 
trade statistics. 





c/iictn (f *. 

Education.—'Very little interest 
is taken in the subject of cducii- 
tion.” No academies; six public 
schools (1 to 485 square miles)y 
sixteen pupils each*. Wages of 
teachers, etc., yearly, $41 each 
school. No Sunday school or other 
libraries. 

Character of the people.—'The 
citizens are said to be hardy, in¬ 
dustrious, and honest.’' “Much 
good might be done by the organi¬ 
zation of temperance societies.” 

Religion.—Fifteen church edi¬ 
fices, fourteen miles ai)art, each ac¬ 
commodating one hundred sitters, 
and valued at $56 each. 


Ec/t/rrd/ott. -A o remarks on edir 
cation or character by Mr. White. 
Four public schools (1 to 280 
square miles), with seventeen pu¬ 
pils each, maintained at an aver¬ 
age expenditure of $290 per an¬ 
num. Two academies, with forty- 
five pupils. Five Sunday school li¬ 
braries, with one hundred and ten 
volumes each. 

Character of the people.—ISo re¬ 
marks. 


Religion.—Ten churches (five of 
wliich are in the town of St. 
Mary’s, a beautiful and healthy 
village, resorted to by consump¬ 
tives); average value, $850. 


I have purposely omitted Effingham County in the above arrange¬ 
ment, because the adjoining coast county of Chatham contains the 
city of Savannah, an aggregate agency of Northern and foreign 
merchants, through which is effected the commercial exchanges of 
a great extent of back country, the population of which can there¬ 
fore afford no indication as to the point under consideration. Effing¬ 
ham, the county above Chatham, and one of the second tier, is 
worthy of notice, from some other important exceptional features of 
its constitution. Owing to the amount of rich soil in the county, 
along the Savannah River, there is a larger proportion of slaves to 
the whole population than is usual in the second tier, their number 
being sixteen hundred against only eighteen hundred whites; the 
non-slaveholders, however, appear to possess unusual privileges. 
There is an academy, with fifty pupils, which Mr. White describes 
as ‘a fine school.” The public schools, eight in number, are less than 
eight miles apart, with an average attendance of sixteen pupils. 
Each school costs one hundred and twelve dollars a year. There are 
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twenty-one churches, less than five miles apart, and valued at over 
twelve hundred dollars apiece. Mr. White says that honesty and 
industry are leading characteristics of the people, who, notwith¬ 
standing the poverty of the soil, are generally in comfortable cir- 
CLimstances. 

The nnison oi this is partially the close vicinity of Savannah, af¬ 
fording a cash market for a variety of productions and household 
manufactures, among which, as distinguishing the county from any 
othtT in the State, are mentioned fruits, silk, fishing lines, and cow¬ 
bells, “the latter, ' Mr. White is told, “superior to any manufactured 
in the North or in Europe.” But an equally important reason for the 
bettt?r character and condition of the people is to be found in the 
fact that a majority of them are descendants and heirs of the land 
of those very early settlers who most strenuously and to the last 
resisted the introduction of slaves into tlie colony, being convinced 
that, if permitted, it would, as they said in their memorials, “prove a 
scourge” to the poor people who were persuaded to petition for it.^ 
It is most gratifying to perceive that all traces of the habits of in¬ 
dustry, honesty, and manly self-reliance, in which they thus edu¬ 
cated their children, are not wholly lost in the lapse of a century. 

^ Wliite’s "'Statistics,” p. 224. 

■* Alexander llewatt's “Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Colonies of South (Carolina and Georgia”; “Seaboard Slave States,” p. 528. 
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Editor’s Appendix 

(E) 

Olmsted on the Northern and Southern Characters^ 

The wealthy and educated, and especially the fashionable people 
of all civilized countries, are now so nearly alike in their ordinary 
manners and customs, that the observations of a passing traveler 
upon them, must commonly be of much too superficial a character 
to warrant him in deducing from them, with confidence, any im¬ 
portant conclusions. I have spent an evening at the plantation resi¬ 
dence of a gentleman in Louisiana, in which there was very little in 
the conversation or customs and manners of the family to distinguish 
them from others whom I have visited in Massachusetts, England 
and Germany. I shall, therefore, undertake with diffidence to de¬ 
scribe certain apparently general and fundamental peculiarities of 
character in the people, which it is a part of my duty to notice, from 
their importance with reference to the condition and prospects of 
the Slave States and their institution. 

Slavery exerts an immense quiet influence upon the character of 
the master, and the condition of the slave is greatly affected by the 
modifications of character thus effected. I do not believe there are 
any other people in the world with whom the negro would ho as 
contented, and, if contentment is happiness, so happy, as with those 
who are now his masters. The hopeless perpetuation of such an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance as this labor-system, it is, however, also apparent, 
depends mainly upon the careless, temporizing, shiftless disposition, 
to which the negro is indebted for this mitigation of the natural 
wretchedness of Slavery. 

The calculating, indefatigable New-Englander, the go-ahead 
Western man, the exact and stem Englishman, the active French¬ 
man, the studious, observing, economical German would all and 
each lose patience with the frequent disobedience and the con- 

^ This penetrating essay was one of Olmsted s concluding articles in the series 
on his first Southern trip. It appeared in the Neiv York Times, January 12, 
1854, under the title: "Slavery in Its Effects on Character, and the Social Rela¬ 
tions of the Master Class." It was not later reprinted. 
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stant indolence, forgetfulness and carelessness, and the blundering, 
awkward, brute-like maimer of work of the plantation-slave. The 
Southerner, if he sees anything of it, generally disregards it and 
neglects to punish it. Although ho is naturally excitable and passion¬ 
ate, he is less subject to impatience and passionate anger with the 
slave, than is, 1 believe, generally supposed, because he is habitu¬ 
ated to regard him so completely as his inferior, dependent and 
subject. For the same reason, his anger, when aroused, is usually 
easily and quickly appeased, and he forgives him readily and en¬ 
tirely, as we do a clhld or a dog who has annoyed us. And, in gen¬ 
eral, the relation of master and slave on small farms, and the rela¬ 
tions of the family and its household servants everywhere, may be 
considen^d a happy one, developing, at the expemse of decision, 
energy, self-reliance and self-control, some of the most beautiful 
traits of liuman nature. But it is a great error,—although one nearly 
universal with Southerners themselves,—to judge of Slavery by the 
light alone of the master's fireside. 

The dirc'ct inlluence of Slavery is, I think, to make the Southerner 
indifferent to small things; in some relations, we should say rightly, 
superior to small things; prodigal, improvident, and ostentatiously 
' generous. Jfis ordinarily uncontrolled authority, (and from infancy 
the Southerner is more free from control, in all respects, I should 
judge, than any other person in the world,) leads him to be habitu¬ 
ally iinpulsive, impetuous, and enthusiastic: gives him self-respect 
and dignity of character, and makes him bold, confident, and true. 
Yet it has not appeared to me that the Southerner was frank as he 
is, I believe, commonly thought to be. He seems to me to be very 
secretive, or at least reserved, on topics which most nearly concern 
himself. He minds his own business, and lets alone that of others; 
not in the English way, but in a way peculiarly his own; resulting 
partly, perhaps, from want of curiosity, in part from habits formed 
by such constant intercourse as he has with his inferiors, (negroes,) 
and partly from the caution in conversation which the “rules of 
honor” are calculated to give. Not, I said, in the English way, be¬ 
cause he meets a stranger easily, and without timidity, or thought 
of how he is himself appearing, and is ready and usually accom¬ 
plished in conversation. He is much given to vague and careless 
generalization, and greatly disinclined to exact and careful reason¬ 
ing. He follows his natural impulses nobly, has nothing to be 
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ashamed of, and is, therefore, habitually truthful; but his careless¬ 
ness, impulsiveness, vagueness, and vv^ant of exactness in every¬ 
thing, make him speak from his mouth that which is in point of fact 
untrue, rather oftener than any one else. 

From early intimacy with the negro, (an association fruitful in 
other respects of evil,) he has acquired much of his ready, artless 
and superficial benevolence, good nature and geniality. The com¬ 
paratively solitary* nature and somewhat monotonous duties of 
plantation life, make guests usually exceedingly welcome, while the 
abundance of servants at command, and other circumstances, make 
the ordinary duties of hospitality very light. The Southerner, how¬ 
ever, is greatly wanting in hospitality of mind, closing his doors to 
all opinions and schemes to which he has been bred a stranger, 
with a contempt and bigotry which sometimes seems incompatible 
with his character as a gentleman. He has a large but unexpansive 
mind. 

The Southerner has no pleasure in labor except with reference to 
a result. He enjoys life itself. He is content with being. Here is the 
grand distinction between him and the Northerner; for the North¬ 
erner enjoys progress in itself. He finds his happiness in doing. Rest, 
in itself, is irksome and offensive to him, and however graceful or 
beatific tliat rest may be, he values it only with reference to the 
power of future progress it will bring him. Heaven itself will be 
dull and stupid to him, if there is no work to be done in it—nothing 
to struggle for—if he reaches perfection at a jump, and has no 
chance to make an improvement. 

The Southerner cares for the end only; he is impatient of the 
means. He is passionate, and labors passionately, fitfully, with the 
energy and strength of anger, rather than of resolute will. He fights 
rather than works to carry his purpose. He has the intensity of 
character which belongs to Americans in general, and therefore 
enjoys excitement and is fond of novelty. But he has much less 
curiosity than the Northerner; less originating genius, less inventive 
talent, less patient and persevering energy. And I think this all 
comes from his want of aptitude for close observation and his dis¬ 
like for application to small details. And this, I think, may be rea¬ 
sonably supposed to be mainly the result of habitually leaving all 
matters not either of grand and exciting importance, or of imme¬ 
diate consequence to his comfort, to his slaves, and of being ac- 
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customed to see them slighted or neglected as much as he will, in 
his indolence, allow them to be by them. 

Of course, I have been speaking of the general tendencies only 
of character in the North and the South. There are individuals in 
both communities in whom these extreme characteristics are re¬ 
versed, as there are graceful Englishmen and awkward Frenchmen. 
There are, also, in each, those in whom tliey are more or less har¬ 
moniously blended. Those in whom they are the most enviably so— 
the happiest and the most useful in the social sphere—are equally 
common, so far as I know, in both; and the grand distinction re¬ 
mains in the mass—manifesting itself, by strikingly contrasting 
symptoms, in our religion, politics and social life. 

In no way more than this: The South endeavors to close its eyes 
to every evil the removal of which will require self-denial, labor 
and skill. If, however, an evil is too glaring to be passed by un¬ 
noticed, it is immediately declared to be constitutional, or provi¬ 
dential, and its removal is declared to be either treasonable or im¬ 
pious—usually both; and, what is worse, it is improper, impolite, 
ungentlemanly, unmanlike. And so it is ended at the South. But, at 
the North this sort of opposition only serves to develop the reform, 
by ridding it of useless weight and drapery. 

Northern social life usually leaves a rather melancholy and dis¬ 
agreeable feeling upon the minds of our Southern friends, as many 
have confessed to me. I think the different tendency of life at the 
North from that of existence at the South, which I have asserted, 
will give a key to this unfavorable impression which the Southerner 
obtains of our social character. 

The people of the North are generally well aware of their social 
deficiencies, and of the unfitness of many of the customs and man¬ 
nerisms, required by conventional politeness, to their character and 
duties. A man comes to our house, and custom requires that our 
countenance should brighten, and that we should say we are glad 
to see him. This custom makes it unkind in us towards him not to 
do so. We have no unkindness in our hearts, to the man, but en¬ 
tirely the contrary; yet it happens that we are not glad to see him, 
and such is our constitution that we have no impulsive and natural 
brightening up under hardly any circumstances. Now we have to 
choose between a forced, artificial, formal and false expression of 
a true kindness, and truth and simplicity. Amiable people take sides 
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with kindness—the silent and reliable sort—with truth. Each are 
constantly aware, to a greater or less degree, of the diflScuIty they 
are engaged with. Some attach an absurd importance to the value 
of expression, and become “affected’’; others rebel against the 
falseness of the conventional forms of expression, and become 
supercilious or sour and forbidding. Both classes are constantly led 
to make awkward attempts to compromise their quarrel with them¬ 
selves. 

The Southerner can understand nothing of all this. Ho naturally 
accepts the institutions, manners and customs in which he is edu¬ 
cated, as necessities imposed upon him by Providence. He is loyal 
to “Society,” and it is opposed to his fundamental idea of a gentle¬ 
man to essentially deduct from them or add to them. This “clothes 
philosophy” of the North, he does not in the least comprehend, or 
if he does he sees nothing in it but impudent and vulgar quackery. 
And yet I think there is, perhaps, good to come out of it. We be¬ 
lieve not, in our day, in good William of Wickham’s maxim. This 
new Democratic man is not “made of manners”; it may be best he 
should make manners to suit himself. Between this slavish con¬ 
formity and anarchical non-conformity—it is to be hoped that the 
good sense of our society is drifting towards both a nobler and a 
happier social life. 

But, at the present, the social intercourse of the wealthy people 
of the South is certainly more agreeable, rational, and to be re¬ 
spected, than that of the nearest corresponding class at the North. 
I should be sorry to think this the highest compliment it deserved. 

The wealthy class is the commanding class in most districts of 
the South, and gives character to all the slaveholding class. Wealth 
is less distributed, and is more retained in families at the South 
than the North. With the slaveholding class there is a pride of birth 
and social position, much more than in any class at the North. This 
aflFects the character and conduct of individuals, and reacts on their 
associates, and on the whole community—in some respects perni¬ 
ciously, but in many respects favorably. 

The “high-toned gentleman” (a Southern expression) of the 
South is rare at the North. He is not an article of city manufacture, 
as the most cultivated people of the North are. He has a peculiar 
character, and peculiar habits—more like those of the “old English 
gentleman” than any class to be found now, perhaps, even in Eng- 
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land itself. He rides much, and hunts, and is given to field sports, 
and never knows the want of oxygen; for, even in Winter, his win¬ 
dows and doors are always forgotten to be closed. Accordingly, 
though his diet is detestable, he is generally well physically de¬ 
veloped-lighter and more delicate of frame than the English 
squires, but tall and sinewy. His face would commonly be hand¬ 
some but that his mouth is made gross, lifeless, and inexpressive, 
by his habit of using tobacco excessively. He has a peculiar pride 
and romance, and, though he often appears laughably Quixotic, 
he is, in the best sense of the word, also chivalrous. He is brave and 
magnanimous, courteous and polite, to all white people. If he often 
values his comfort, or the success of his designs, or the gratification 
of his passions, more than he does a strict adherence to the re¬ 
ceived rules of Christian morality, he never values life or aught 
else more than he does liis honor. This “honor'—though if you 
analyze it, it comes to be little else than a conventional standard of 
feelings and actions, which must be habitual to entitle a man to con¬ 
sider himself a gentleman—is often really far nobler, and makes a 
nobler man than what often passes for religion at the North—at 
least in this world. 

There is, however, a quality, or perhaps it is a faculty of the soul, 
which is distinct, though seldom separate, from love to the person 
of God and love to man, or in our time from the Christian faith, 
which is most nearly defined by the term, an enlightened con¬ 
science,—a spontaneous requisite perception and loyal love of the 
fundamental laws of Right—the laws that God himself is subject to. 
This quality or faculty is the noblest endowment of man, and is 
essential to the noblest character. I think it is strongly developed 
in more individuals at the North than at the South, and I think 
there are obvious causes for its absence at the South. The habitual 
reference of the Southerner in his judgment of conduct, whether 
of himself or another, whether past or contemplated, to the con¬ 
ventional standard of honor, prevents the ascendancy of a higher 
standard. This habitual contemplation of a relation so essentially 
wrong as that of slavery, as a permanent and necessary one not re- 
formable, not in progress of removal and abolition, destroys or pre¬ 
vents the development of his sense of any standard of right and 
wrong above a mere code of laws, or conventional rules. 

But to the Southern gentleman, (by distinction,) as I have often 
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met him, I wish to pay great respect. The honest and unstudied 
dignity of character, the generosity and the real nobleness of habit¬ 
ual impulses, and the well-bred, manly courtesy which distinguish 
him in all the relations and occupations of life, equally in his busi¬ 
ness, in his family, and in general society, are sadly rare at the 
North—much more rare at the North than at the South. I acknowl¬ 
edge it freely but with deep regret and melancholy. There are 
qualities of character, (not of deportment, merely,) which are com¬ 
mon among the planters of many parts of the South, as they are 
among the aristocratic classes of Europe, which are incompatible 
with the possession of nothing else that a man should glory in, 
which the mass of the people of the North have nearly lost, or have 
failed to gain. 

This has been often observed by intelligent travelers visiting us, 
and is sometimes thought suiBcient to condemn our democratic 
form of government, and our approximately democratic state of so¬ 
ciety. This is the judgment of many Southerners, (for the govern¬ 
ment and society of the South is the most essentially aristocratic in 
the world,) and I have reason to believe that there are many whose 
confidence in the democracy of the North is so small that they an¬ 
ticipate, and are acting politically with reference to, a division of 
the present Union and the formation of another great Southern re- 
pubhc—that is, a republic of white capitalists, in which the slavery 
of the working classes shall be provided for, and every means taken 
to make it complete and permanent. 

But acknowledging the rarity of the thoroughbred gentleman at 
the North; is an inference to be drawn from it unfavorable to Demo¬ 
cratic Institutions? I think not. Without regard to the future, and to 
what we may yet become under Democracy, the condition and char¬ 
acter of our people as a whole, to the best of my judgment, is better, 
more gentlemanly even, far more entitled to respect than that of the 
people, including all classes, of any other nation. Very much more 
so than of those of the South. I do not say more happy. The people 
of the Northern States, as a whole, probably enjoy life less than 
any other civilized people. Perhaps it would be equally true to add 
—or than any uncivilized people. Those who consider that, if so, 
the uncivilized people (perchance slaves) are to be envied, will do 
right to condemn Democracy. 

But the only conclusion which the fact seems to me to suggest. 
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with regard to our Democratic Government, is perhaps this: that 
simple protection to capital and letting-alone to native genius and 
talent is not the whole duty of Government; possibly that patent 
laws, and the common schools, with their common teachers, and 
common instruction, (not education) such as our institutions as yet 
give to the people, are not enough. That the aesthetic faculties need 
to be educated—drawn out; that taste and refinement need to be 
encouraged as well as the useful arts. That there need to be places 
and time for re-unions, which shall be so attractive to the nature of 
all but the most depraved men, that the rich and the poor, the cul¬ 
tivated and well-bred, and the sturdy and self-made people shall 
be attracted together and encouraged to assimilate. 

I think there is no sufficient reason why the aid of the State should 
not be given to assist corporations and voluntary associations for 
such purposes, on the same principle, and with the same restrictions, 
that it is in New-York to schools, to colleges, and to agricultural so¬ 
cieties. Thus, I think, with a necessity for scarcely any additional 
governmental offices, or increase of the friction of governmental 
machinery, might be encouraged and sustained, at points so fre¬ 
quent and convenient that they would exert an elevating influence 
upon all the people, public parks and gardens, galleries of art and 
instruction in art, music, athletic sports and healthful recreations, 
and other means of cultivating taste and lessening the excessive ma¬ 
terialism of pui'posc in which we are, as a people, so cursedly 
absorbed, that even the natural capacity for domestic happiness, 
and, more obviously, for the enjoyment of simple and sensible social 
life in our community, seems likely to be entirely destroyed. The 
enemies of Democracy could bring no charge more severe against 
it, than that such is its tendency, and that it has no means of coun¬ 
teracting it. 

Slavery is claimed at the South to be the remedy for this evil. 
In some respects it is a remedy. But (disregarding the slaves and 
the poor whites) where there is one true gentleman, and to be re¬ 
spected, at the South, there are two whose whole life seems to be 
absorbed in sensualism and sickly excitements. Everywhere you 
meet them, well dressed and spending money freely, constantly 
drinking, smoking and chewing; card-playing and betting; and un¬ 
able to converse upon anything that is not either grossly sensual or 
exciting, such as street rencounters, filibustering schemes, or proj- 
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ecfs of disunion or war. These persons are, however, gentlemen, in 
the sense that they are familiar with the forms and usages of the 
best society, that they are deferential to women, and that (except 
in money matters) their word is to be implicitly relied upon. They 
far exceed in numbers any class of at all similar habits that we yet 
have at the North. 

They are invariably politicians, and they generally rule in all 
political conventions and caucuses. They are brave, in the sense 
that they are reckless of life, and they are exceedingly fond of the 
excitement of the hazard of life. They are as careless of the life of 
others as of themselves. They are especially ambitious of military re¬ 
nown, and in the Mexican war they \olunteered almost to a man, 
many of those who went as privates taking with them several negro 
servants. If they were not dependent on the price of cotton for the 
means of their idleness, they would keep the country incessantly at 
war. Being so, however, they are as conservative in the policy they 
favor towards any powerful nation as the cotton lords of England 
or the land lords of Austria. They hate and despise the Democrats 
of Europe as much as Francis Joseph himself. They glorify Na¬ 
poleon, and they boast of the contempt with which they were able 
to treat the humbug Kos.suth. 

They call themselves Democrats, and sometimes Democratic 
Whigs. Call them what you will, they are a mischievous class,—the 
dangerous class at present of the United States. Tliey are not the 
legitimate offspring of Democracy, thanks to God, but of slavery 
under a Democracy. 


Yeoman 
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concerning, lii-liii; Mississippi, 415— 
8, 420-1, 422-3; see also Privileged 
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Olmsted writes, xiin, xiii, xxvii; ar¬ 
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468n 

Brooks, P. S., and Sumner, 572 
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Buxton, T. F., attitude of South to¬ 
ward, 4 

Cairnes, J. E., rehes on Olmsted, xxxv- 
xxxvi 

Calcasieu River, Tex., described, i316 
Calhoun, J. C., Olmsted on, xxxvi 
California, and slavery question, xxxvii, 
48, 400 

Cape Fear River, described, 149-50, 
153-4; steamboats, 150-4; river- 
banks, 153 

Capital (planters’), transferred, 532- 
3; in Northern hands, 533-4, 537 
Carts, description of Georgia, 179- 
80 

Cartwright, S. A., on Negro, 95-7, 
101, 569; on health along the Mis¬ 
sissippi, 498 

Caswall, Henry, on Negro, 460-2n 
Catholics, in Louisiana, 320 
Cattle, Texas, 288, 309; diseases, 324; 
prices, 398 

Cemeteries, Negro, 174-6 
Chambers, William, on slavery, 40n 
Chambers* Journal, on slave trade, 40, 
59.3-600 

Character and manners, Olmsted on 
Northern and Southern, 614-22; 
see also Social customs and man¬ 
ners 

Charleston, S. C., cotton factories, 78; 
passage to, 154; Negro and white 
mortality in, 499-500; police ma¬ 
chinery, 574 

Charleston Standard, on trading with 
slaves, 196n; on slave trade, 479n 
Chase, S. P., Governor, 495 


Children, farm, 62, 63, 64, 284; mu¬ 
latto, 71, 241, 460; effect of Negroes 
on, 172-3fi, 370, 475; at church, 
207, 209; handicapped, 282-3, 284, 
540; at work, 323, 376-7, 38-3-4; 
Creole, 328; of aristocracy, 416; see 
also Negro children 
Christian Advocate and Journal, as 
abolition sheet, 403 
Christmas, holidays of Negroes, 59, 
76-7; serenade in San Augustine, 
292; presents to slaves, 433-4, 
451 

Church, Joseph, on life in swamps, 
121-2 

Churches, lack of, 86; services in, 202, 
206-11, 240-7; described, 203, 206, 
228; divided, 204; New Orleans, 
228, 240-7; Natchez, 426; Illinois, 
426n; sec also Preachers 
Clark, T. H., on Olmsted, xlvin 
Clay, C. C., Jr., on decay of Alabama, 
530-1 

Clay, Cassius, abolitionist, 517 
Climate, not cause of South’s back¬ 
wardness, xlviii; Kentucky, 10; Nor¬ 
folk, 112; Georgia, 176-7; New Or¬ 
leans, 233; Texas, 299-300; Ten¬ 
nessee, 393-4; injures cotton, 408n; 
affects health, 497-500 
Clopper, F. A., on German settle¬ 
ment, 27 n 

Clothing, holiday (Negro), 37, 53, 76, 
164, 206-7, 451; house servants, 42; 
field hands, 42, 161-2, 190-1, 407- 
8; farmers, 70; manufactured in 
North, 82, 587; furnished slaves, 82, 
451, 480-4; of South Carolinian, 
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Georgia “crackers,” 206; scanty, 
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346-7, 506-7, 541; of men at court 
session, 409 

Coal, mining in Virginia, 43-4; prices, 
44 

Columbia, S. C., Negro discipline in, 
99n 
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seers 440-1 

Columbia Times (S. C.), on fugitive- 
slave laws, 583n 
Columbus, Ga., Olmsted in, 213 
Commerce, Southern possibilities for, 

111- 2, 213, 509; Dismal Swamp, 

112- 5; Savannah, 212, 213; Geor¬ 
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Compromise of 1850, ix, xv, xix; reac¬ 
tion to, xxxvii-xxxviii 

Connecticut, hospitality, 548 

Com, culture, 20, 494-6 

Corporal punishment, of runaways, 98, 
94; on rice plantation, 194-^; for 
uncleanliness, 872, 451; necessary, 
373; severe, 453-5, 575-7 

Cotton, monopoly harmful, xxxiv, 8, 
22; fallacies concerning, 6-8; lottery, 
14; prices, 15-6, 156-7, 534, 588- 
9; transportation, 166-7, 168, 214- 

5, 286; Sea Island, 181; mills, 213; 
ports, 220; pickers listed, 284; i^os- 
sibility of increasing supply of, 508- 
9; average production of, 588-9 
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12-3, 15-6, 21-2, 434-5n, 478, 
494-5; slave labor and, 14-5, 168, 
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267; in Texas, 307; in Big Woods, 
315; in Mississippi, 339-40, 356, 
417, 432, 502; deteriorates, 408, 
411; competition in, 438, 440-2, 
504; women and children in, 496; 
corn and tobacco culture compared 
with, 496-7; large-sc;.lc, 501, 505- 

6, 522-5; advantages of free labor 
in, 502-8; disadvantages of, 522-5, 
530-1 

Cotton Kingdom, initiated, xxvii-xxviii; 
Goodloe’s part in, xxviii-xxx; how 
compiled, xxxi-xxxiii; published, 
xxxiv; contemporary opinions of, 
xxxv; English reception of, xxxv 

Cotton Planter, on plantation econ¬ 
omy, 438-40 

Cotton planters, general characteris¬ 
tics of, 215-6, 267, 503-4; acquire 
sudden wealth, 416-7; absentee, 
476-7 

Cotton Supply Associations, Olmsted 
and, xlii, 508 

Cowper, William, attitude of South 
toward, 4 

“Crackers'' of Georgia, religious serv¬ 
ice of, 206; in cotton mills, 213 

Creoles, Negro attitude toward, 263, 
265; in southwestern Louisiana, 
318, 319, 322, 327-9; as slavehold¬ 
ers, 328-9; manufacture patent 
medicines, 430n 

Crime, in North and South compared, 
39, 329; poor whites promote, 65-6; 
thievery, 76, 82-3, 195-6; murder. 
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97n, 240; whisky induces, 195-7; 
in New Orleans, 234-5; amalgama¬ 
tion causes, 239-40; of Negroes 
against whites, 308, 808, 481, 437, 
453; see also Gambling, Liquor 
Crockett, Tex., provisions scarce in, 
294-5 

Cruelty; see Corporal punishment, 
Whipping 

Cuba, emancipation law in, xliii, 199; 
sugar cane, 252; probable effect of 
annexation of, 331—8; Italians in, 
425-6; plantations, 457n 

Daily Georgian, on food allowance of 
slaves, 483-4 

Dana, C. A., Olmsted and, xxv 
Dancing, ballroom, 237; Negro fond¬ 
ness for, 350 

Darby, William, on climate, 498-9 
Darwin, Charles, on Civil War, xxxvin 
De Bow, J. D. B., criticizes Olmsted, 
xxvin, Iv, 543; on niimbeT of slave¬ 
holders, li, 17; on cotton culture, 
15-6, 495, 496, 505; on land values, 
21; on Mississippi, 343; Olmsted 
mentions, 383, 544, 545, 548-9; on 
cost of keeping Negroes, 434-5n; 
on Negroes, 472-3n, 569; on plant¬ 
ers' prosperity, 541-2; criticizes 
North, 548-9 

De Botv*s Review, on poor wliitcs, 
527, 579; on abolitionist literature, 
580-2; see also De Bow, J. D. B. 
Deep River, N. C., fisheries, 117-20 
Democratic partv, in Georgia, 197n 
Depression of 1855, 486-7, 489 
Dickens, Charles, praises Olmsted, 
xxvi 

Diseases, Negro, 92-7, 182-3, 283, 
307; cattle, 324; in New Orleans 
and New York, 365; fatal Southern, 
500n 

Dismal Swamp, commercial impor¬ 
tance, 112-4; laborers, 114-6, 120; 
Negroes, 121-2 

Divers, employed in fisheries, 118—9 
Dix & Edwards (Dix, Edwards & 
Company), Olmsted joins, xxii; 
publishes Olmsted's works, xxii, 
xxiii, xxv; fails, xxiv, xxv 
Dogs, hunt Negroes, 122, 124, 387, 
389-90, 431-2 

Domestics; see House servants 
Douai, Adolf, abolitionist, xl-xli 
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Downing, A. J., aids Olmsted, xiii 
Drinking; see Liquor 
Drivers (on plantations), need for, 
105-6; Negro, 189, 202, 407, 432, 
452; on rice jdantation, 189-94; du¬ 
ties, 193-4, 433 

Dutch-Ainericans, in Louisiana, 323-4 

Education, Jack of, 17-8, 148, 284n, 
384, 415, 526-7, 592;, Negro, 73, 
187, 200, 348, 372; North CaroHna, 
148; quadroon, 236; Louisiana, 
284n; Creole, 319, 328; Mississippi, 
340, 343, 414-5, 426; of Texas Ger¬ 
mans, 374; Illinois, 426r]; Georgia, 
463n, 528, 608-12; Soutli Carolina, 
521-2, 526-7; in North and South 
compared, 558-9, 560; need for, 
567-71, 582-3; and abolitionist lit¬ 
erature, 580-2; Virginia, 592; see 
also Schools 

Emancipation Proclamation, xlv 
Emigrant trains, 285-6, 291 
England, Olmsted in, xi-xiv; Olmsted 
attempts to influence, xxviii, xlii; 
recognizes South's belligerency, 
xxix; effect of Cotton Kingdom on, 
xxxv-xxxvi; abolitionist sentiment in, 
xxxvii; miners from, 4'3-4; compared 
with free states, 84; manufacturing, 
100-1; fann labor, 101 
Episcopal Church, clergymen, 473 

Family relations, of slaves, 464-5; see 
also Marriage 

Famine of 1855, in New York, 486; 
Southern newspapers on, 490-1; in 
slave states, 490-2 
Fanners; see Planters and farmers 
Farms, in North and South compared, 
10; Maryland, 26-8; on James 
River, 42-3; Virginia, 55-6, 58, 60- 
71, 72; tilled by free labor, 72-5; 
contrasted with market gardens, 
120; South Carolina, 165-6; near 
Natchitoches, 280-3; hospitality at, 
281-2; Texas, 312-5; Louisiana, 
323-5; Indian, 376; see also Plan¬ 
tations 

Fayetteville, N. C., Observer, 124; 
stagehouse, 143-6; turpentine busi¬ 
ness, 146-8; departure from, 149 
Feliciana, La., 405n 
Fenner, E. D., on Georgia soil, 530 
Fishing, Dismal Swamp, 113; Deep 
River, 117-20 


Food, of South in general, liv-lv, 540; 
market-place, 29; hotel, 58, 125, 
128, 139, 336-8; farmhouse, 62-3, 
281-2, 377; plantation, 71, 300, 
305, 362, 433-4; of Negroes, 79- 
81, 190, 245-50, 329, 379, 447-8; 
from North, 177, 430-ln; of steam¬ 
boat crew, 218-9; of slaves on 
French plantations, 262; Texas, 286, 
287, 289, 297, 300, 305, 309; scarce 
in Houston County, 294-5; of Sa¬ 
bine River district, 312; Louisiana, 
318, 321-2, 325; of slaves on Cre¬ 
ole plantations, 329; Mississippi, 
362, 377, 433-4; of Tennessee' 
slaveholder and nonslaveholdc'r 
coinparcd, 402; supplied slaves, 
480-U, 489; of army recruits, 483; 
of Indiana laborer, 487; prices in 
Boston, 488; of slave and free la¬ 
borer compared, 488-9; famine in 
South, 490-2; of North and South 
compared, 519-20 
Fredericksburg, Va., 32 
French, as slaveholders, 262-3; in 
Natchitoches, 279; in Louisiana, 
317, 323 

Frontier conditions, in North and 
South, 554-5 

Fruit trees. North Carolina, 153; Mis¬ 
sissippi plantation, 350—1 
Fugitive-slave laws, reaction to, 
xxxvii-xxxviii, 46; question of in¬ 
ternational, 583n 

Gambling, Negro, 77; in Columbus, 
Ga., 213; on steamboats, 219, 275; 
Creole, 328; Mississippi, 413, 414 
Garrison, W. L., abolitionist, xv 
Gaston, N. C., clescribed, 131-2 
Georgia, plantations, li, 177-9, 181- 
98, 200; graveyard, 174-6; climate 
and housing, 176-7; transportation, 
179-80; market gardeners, 180-1; 
grog shops, 195-7; religious serv¬ 
ice in, 206-11; railroads, 212-3; 
Negroes, 462; famine, 491; white 
labor, 508; statistics of seaboard 
district of, 528-9, 606-13; land de¬ 
cay in, 529-30 

Germans, in Texas, xl-xli, 294-5, 297, 
306, 369, 373; as farmers, 27, 29, 
74, 91; as piano tuners, 84-5; as 
factory workers, 152; as shopkeep¬ 
ers, 294-5, 297, 423; as mechanics, 
307; influence slavery, 373-4; edu- 
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cation of, 374; New York, 378; as 
peddlers, 421—2; Mississippi, 421—2, 
423, 425, 426—7; as slaveowners, 
426-7; as cotton picki.TS, 502-3, 
505; as railroad laborers, 504 
Gladstone, T. H., in South, xlin 
Glue manufacturing, laborers, 152 
Godkin, E. L., praises Olmsted, xxvi; 

on South, 441-,3, 551-2 
Goodloc, D. H., collaborates with 
Olmsted, xxviii-xxxiv; on slavery, 
xxix-xxx 

Granitcville Manufacturing Company, 
condition of operative's of, 521-2 
Graveyard, Negro, 174—6 
Gray, Asa, xxxvin 

Greeley, Horace, aids free-state party, 
xli 

Green, Duff, on abolitionists, 579n 
Greenville Mountaineer, on religious 
instruction of slaves, 462 
Gregg, W. H., 606; on (Tranitevillc, 
S. C., 521-2; on transfer of capital, 
531-2, 533 

Griscom, T. R., on slave vs. free labor, 
104-5 

Grog shops, Negroes frequent, 115, 
195-7 

Hale, E. E., xlii 
Hale, J. P., in Washington, 24 
Hall, R. C., on slaves, 484 
Hammond, J. H., on influence of cot¬ 
ton, xxviii, xxxiv, 7; on slavery, 
514n; on South Carolina labor, 
527-8 

Harden, J. M. B., on drinking, 462- 
3n 

Harper, William, on slavery, 173, 
514n 

Harper's Weekly, on wealth, 416n; in 
Natchez, 425 
Harrisburg, Tex., 311 
Hartford, Conn., birthplace of Olm¬ 
sted, ix; manufacturing, 168 
Harvard University, C. E. Norton at, 
xiii; sends teachers to Texas, 374 
Health, in Dismal Swamp, 115-6; of 
farm children, 282-3, 284; Negro, 
439-40, 449; of mulattoes compared 
with pure blacks, 549-60; effect of 
climate on, 497-500; see also Dis¬ 
eases 

Hernando Advance (Miss.), on cotton 
crop, 408n 


Higginson, H. L., Olmsted influences, 
xxvii 

Hospitality, of English innkeepers, xii; 
Olmsted on, Iv, 517-20, 548-53; 
farmhouse and plantation, 26-7, 
60-7, 70-1, 177-8, 179, 284, 286-7; 
a matter of business, 368; of aris¬ 
tocracy, 415, 477; lack of, 427-8, 
54.5-53; of North and South com¬ 
pared, 517-20, 548-9 

Hotels and taverns, Washington, D. C., 
24-6; food at, 58, 110, 125, 128, 
139, 336-8; Virginia, 41, 58-9, 102, 
124-5; North Carolina, 127-8, 131- 
2, 134, 139, 143-6; Georgia, 177, 
213; Florida, 177; Alabama, 213, 
220; Louisiana, 227, 325-6, .333-5; 
Texas, 297-9; Tennessee, 336-8; 
Mississippi, 409, 423 

House servants, dress of, 42, 166, 300; 
wait on table, 62, 71, 166, 300, 318, 
367; wages of, 7.5, 303, 427; Irish, 
75, 98; insolent, 97, 30.3; valued in 
South, 98; in North, 98; of South¬ 
ern lady described, 98-9; unreli¬ 
able, 98-9, 102; in Georgia, 184; 
talkative, 259; in Texas, 300, 318; 
indifferent to scolding, 367 

Housing, Nc‘gro, 42, 81-2, 161, 184-5, 
249, 290, 346, 447; of turpentine 
farmers, 148; in Carolinas, 160-1, 
.395, .398; of poor whites, 161; 
Georgia, 177, 181-2, 184-5; Louisi¬ 
ana, 249, 278, 280-1, 317, 318, 
322—3; en route to Texas, 286-7; 
Texas, 289, 292, 296, 300, 304-5; 
Sabine River district, 312; Missis¬ 
sippi, .346, 376, 422, 447; Alabama, 
381, .391; Tennessee, v392, 402; 
in North and South compared, 
519-20, 540; see also Hotels and 
taverns, Lodgings, Sleeping quar¬ 
ters 

Houston County, Tex., appearance of, 
294; provisions scarce, 294-5; mu¬ 
latto captured in, 309-10; slave 
mart, 310 

Howison, R. R., on education in Vir¬ 
ginia, .592 

Hutchinson, W. W., on labor, 104 

Illinois, free territory, 298, 404, 540; 
compared with Texas, 309; migra¬ 
tion to, 557 

Illiteracy, of North and South com¬ 
pared, 558 
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Immigrants, on steamboats, 223-5; 
in New York, 486, 557; in Boston, 
488; Ric/imtmc/ Examiru^r on, 569— 
70; lowest in social scale, 557; see 
also Emigrant trains, Irish, Ger¬ 
mans 

Indiana, free state, 396, 404; laborers, 
487 

Indians, Louisiana, 228, 229, 279, 
322; Mississippi, 367; farms of, 376 
Inns; see Hotels and taverns 
Intemperance; see Liquor 
Iowa, free state, xlix, 396, 404; hospi¬ 
tality, 550-1 

Irish, hotel servants, 25, 41, 220; farm 
laborers, 27, 28, 29, 74-5, 171; on 
tobacco plantation, 70; housemaids, 
75, 98; wages, 91, 171; factory 
workers, 152; load cotton, 215; on 
steamboats, 218, 223, 273; in New 
Orleans, 229, 231-2; in New York, 
378, 557; railroad workers, 378, 
504; Southerner’s notion of buying, 
394 

Iron mining, in Alabama, 383-5 
Italians, in Natchez, 425-6 

Jackson, Miss., planter, 439 
James River, 110; trip on, 44; land 
values along, 89; scenery, 111 
Jay, William, on burning of slaves, 
577n 

JefiFerson, Thomas, 557; influences 
Olmsted, xliii; obtains model for 
Richmond Capitol, 33; on slavery, 
72, 476; on moral sense of Negroes, 
83 

Jews, in Richmond, 37, 38; settle in 
Southern towns, 196; in Mobile, 
220; as moneylenders, 250 
Jones, C. C., on slaves, 470—1 
Journal of Commerce, describes fire, 
81-2n; on labor shortage, 86—7 
Journey in the Back Country, pre¬ 
pared, xxiii-xxiv; published, xxiv- 
XXV, xxvii; condensed in Cotton 
Kingdom, xxxi-xxxiii; Saturday Re¬ 
view on, xxxv; views on slavery in, 
xliii—xliv 

Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, 
published, xxii, xxv; condensed in 
Cotton Kingdom, xxxi-xxxiii 
Journey through Texas, compiled, 
xxii-xxiii; published in German, 
xxv; condensed in Cotton Kingdom, 
xxxi-xxxiii; “Letter to a Southern 


Journey through Texas {continued) 
Friend'* in, xli, xlix; promotes mi¬ 
gration to Texas, xJi-xJii; De Bow 
on, 543 

Kansas, free-state party, xli; migration 
to, 404 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, xli 
Kentucky, cotton culture, 10; slave 
breeding, 46n; ploughs, 253; slave 
trade, 327, 408; ratio of slavehold¬ 
ers to nonslaveholders, 54In; state 
institution, 568 

Know-Nothings, in Georgia, 197n 

Laborers, of North and South com¬ 
pared, 11-2; wliite, 29, 65, 87; 
comparison of Negro and Irish, 70; 
wages, 85, 86-7; scarce, 86-7; sold, 
87; market-garden, 120; see also 
Irish, Germans, Slave labor 
Lafayette, Miss., fire in, 81—2n 
Lake Charles, described, 316 
Land, devoted to cotton culture, 20—1; 
values compared in North and 
South, 21, 590; values in South, 29, 
88-9, 224, 295, 316, 411, 491; de¬ 
cay, 31, 52, 179, 410-1, 529-411; 
guano benefits, 79; swamp, 113; 
abandoned Texas, 287-8; specula¬ 
tion, 538; New Jersey, 591 
Liberia, emigration to, 116, 261, 404 
Liberty County, Ga., planters, 462; 
store, 529 

Libraries, Natchez, 426; Springfield, 
Ill., 426n; of New York and Virginia 
compared, 559; Georgia, 610, 612 
Lincoln, Abraham, presidential candi¬ 
date, xxvii, 18, 584; elected, xliv 
Liquor, Negro fondness for, 48, 76-7, 
80, 81, 115; ill effects of, 85, 195-7, 
465-6; in San Augustine, Tex., 292; 
in Georgia, 609 

Literature, abolitionist, 580-2; dearth 
of Southern, 591—2; see also News¬ 
papers, Reading matter 
Lodgings, in England, xii; Louisiana, 
317-9, 321—6, 333—5; Mississippi, 
345-7, 360-9, 375-8, 381, 412, 415; 
Alabama, 382-3; Tennessee, 392-4, 
402; North Carolina, 395, 398; with 
Mississippi German, 426; difficulty 
in obtaining, 427—9, 545—53; see 
also Hotels and taverns. Housing 
London, Olmsted visits, xii; manufac¬ 
turing, 100-1 
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London Daily News, Godkin and, 
xxvi, 441-2, 551 

London Times, J. T. Delane of, xlii; 
on slavery, 40n; on slave breeding, 
46n 

Longstrect, A, B., on Georgia scenes, 
529 

Louisiana, plantations, li, 247-59, 
408—9, 480—2; against emancipa¬ 
tion, 18-9; slave laws, 79, 329; Ne¬ 
groes, 248-50, 263-4, 319, 408, 478, 
482—3, 484; French in, 260—1; edu¬ 
cation, 284n; manners contrasted 
with Texas, 317; lodgings, 317-9, 
321-6; mixed races in, 319, 323—4; 
Negro traders in, 326—7; i^mrer 
planters, 327; Creoles, 328—30; 
Sunday labor, 329; planters com- 
I)ared with New York farmers, 330; 
slaveholders insecure, 332; i>rol>- 
able effecit of Cuban annexation on, 
332-3; schoolchildren, 426; ex¬ 
penses of sugar plantations, 480-2; 
health, 498-9 

Lowell, J. R., praises Olmsted, xx, 
xxvi, xxxv 

Lumber trade, in Dismal Swamp, 
112-5, 120; on Cai)e Fear River, 
150-1 

Lynchburg Virginian, on killing Ne¬ 
gro, 443; on industrial prospects, 
586-7 

Madison County, Ala., decay pictured 
in, 530-1 

Maine Law, arguments for, in South, 
197 

Malaria, in rice fields, 182—3 

Manchac Spring, plantation, 305 

Manufacturing, beneficial effects of, 
21; Rhode Island, 82; in England, 
10()—1; glue, 152; in Columbus, 
Ga., 213; sugar, 256-7; Virginia, 
585-6 

Market gardens, 120, 180-1, 219-20 

Market places, Washington, D. C., 
28-9; New Orleans, 228 

Marriage, Negro, 198, 357, 457-8, 
465, 471—2; with quadroons, 236; 
Creole-American, 319 

Maryland, fann described, li, 26-8; 
slave breeding, 46n; labor shortage, 
86-7; newspaper, 474; ratio of slave 
to free population, 474; upkeep of 
slaves, 484, 604 

Mason Brothers, publish Back Coun- 


Mason Brothers (continued) 

try, xxiv, xxv; advise abridgment of 
Olmsted's works, xxviii; and Cotton 
Kingdom, xxxiv 

Massachusetts, progress compared 
with Virginia, 585, 588-9 
Maury, M. F., on Norfolk, 111-2 
Mechanics, Negro, 186, 187-8, 371, 
431, 450; German, 307; in Indiana, 
487 

Meeker, N. C., on Southern prosperity, 
539-41 

Memphis, Tenn., hotel, 336—8 
Messenger, J. D., on food consumption 
of slaves, 484 

Methodist Protestant, on slave auction, 
474 

Methodists, in South, 204; in San Au¬ 
gustine, 292; Negro, 349; against 
slavery, 403; as missionaries, 461—2 
Mexicans, influence slaves, 289—90; 

prejudice against, 307-8 
Mexico, slaves flee to, 298—9, 366 
Mill, J. S., Cotton Kingdom dedicated 
to, xxxiv; on Slave Power, xxxv- 
XXXvi; on education, 564 
Mining, coal, 43-4; prospects in Vir¬ 
ginia, 586 

Ministers; see Preachers 
Mississippi, plantations, li, 15n, 339— 
40, 345-9, 364-8, 410-2, 415, 417, 
430—5, 441-2, 502; aristocracy, lii, 
415—8, 420—1, 422—3; cotton profits, 
21; education, 340, 343, 414-5; 
roads, 343—4; Negroes, 348—50, 
355—7, 372—3, 478; an uncomfort¬ 
able night in, 362—3; antislavery 
feeling in, 370-1; famine, 492; 
gambling, 413—4; runaway slaves, 
418-9; Germans in, 426-7; planta¬ 
tion economy, 439; description of 
profitable plantation in, 445—60; 
heal til, 497—9; hospitality, 550-1 
Mississippi River, cotton plantations 
on, 12, 267, 477; lacks wharves, 
336; as seen from Natchez, 424; 
effect on health of, 498 
Missouri, slave breeding, 46n; emi¬ 
grants shun, 396, 404 
Mobile, Ala., described, 219-20; 
prices, 220; business, 220; as cot¬ 
ton port, 220; society, 220-1 
Montgomery, Ala., slave mart, 40n; 
described, 214; becomes capital, 
382 

Montgomery Mail, on famine, 490 
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Morals, of poor whites, 65; Negro, 
82~3, 85, 195-7, 465, 475, 478-9; 
of white children affected by Ne¬ 
groes, 172-3;j, 370, 475; in New 
Orleans, 235-9; see also Crime, 
Canihling, Liquor, Marriage 
Morehouse Advocate (La.), on foreign 
laborers, 2v32 

Mormons, Richmond Examiner on, 
570 

Morris, R. G., on food of slaves, 484 
Mulattoes, appearance and character 
of, 32, 241; as house servants, 71, 
184; in rice mill, 186-7; runaway, 
309-10; compared with pure blacks, 
358, 459; in Natchez, 425, 426 
Music, Negro fondness for, 350, 467 

Nacogdoches, Tex., population, xxiii, 
294; lacks supplies, 294 
Nashville, Tenn., Olmsted visits, li 
Natchez, Miss., gambling, 418, 414; 
newly rich, 416; yellow fever at, 
418; Germans, 421-2, 426-7; sub¬ 
urbs, 422; described, 423-4; read¬ 
ing matter in, 425; Italians, 425-6; 
population, 426; education, 426; 
Negro wages, 426-7 
Natchez Free Trader^ 425 
Natchitoches, La., Olmsted at, xviii, 
278-84; yellow fever at, 285 
Natchitoches Chronicle, advertise¬ 
ments, 281; on wounding of over¬ 
seer, 453n 

National Intelligencer, on Norfolk, 
112 

Nebraska Bill, opinions on, 399, 404 
Negro children, untrained, 71, 102-3; 
obscene language of, 172; influence 
white children, 172-3n, 370, 475; 
nursery for, 185-6; as field hands, 
186, 190-1, 494; on boat, 217-8; 
as house servants, 367; rearing of, 
439-40 

Negro women, as field liands, 32, 161- 
2, 168, 189, 190-1, 248, 451-2, 
494; clothing of, 37, 82, 161-2, 
190-1, 300, 407; as house servants, 
82-3, 97-9, 166, 184, 300, 318; 
feign illness, 94; insolent, 97; free, 
132; as market gardeners, 180-1; on 
rice plantation, 189, 190-1; in gang 
of cotton workers, 407-8; on Mis¬ 
sissippi plantation, 431, 432; 

flogged, 454-5; runaways, 458-9n; 
morals of, 471-2 


Negroes, Olmsted s concern for freed, 
xliv-xlv; as hotel servants, 25-6, 41, 
124-5, 143-6; at Washington mar¬ 
ket place, 28-9; free, 29-30, 42, 9(), 
132, 163, 260, 262, 319, 320-1; in 
illegal meeting, 30; relations be¬ 
tween whites and, 31-2, 183, 187; 
in Riclimond funeral, 34-7; holiday 
garb of, 37, 53, 76, 164, 206-7; as 
miners, 43-4; work on trains, 45; 
amusements of, 59, 76-7, 166, 350; 
lazy, 70, 75, 77-9; sham illness, 75, 
92-U, 449, 450; in the swamp, 75-6, 
121-2; crime and, 76, 77, 234-5; 
intemperate, 76-7, 81, 85, 195—7, 
465-6; treatment of, 79, 223, 276- 
8, 359, 372-3, 379-80, 403-4, 442, 
452-5; habitual liars, 82-3; pilfer¬ 
ers, 83, 85, 195-7, 465; diseases of, 
95-7, 182-3, 283, 418; insolent, 97, 
100; in fisheries, 117; Northern dis¬ 
crimination against, 132; in turpen¬ 
tine business, 146; transported as 
freight, 154-5, 217-8; as peddlers, 
162-5; load cotton, 166-7; ob¬ 
scenity of, 172; white children in¬ 
fluenced by, 172-3n, 370, 475; 
graveyard for, 174-6; as i)reachers, 
175-6, 202-3, 375, 460; as me¬ 
chanics, 186, 187-8, 371, 431, 450; 
as “drivers,'" 189, 202, 407, 432, 
452; as traders, 195-8, 258, 326-7; 
religious practices of, 201-3, 206- 
11, 240-7, 276, 349-50, 358, 372, 
467, 468; as steamboat crew, 218; 
in New Orleans, 229-30, 234-5; 
learn to read, 239, 348-9, 372; on 
Louisiana i)lantation, 248, 249-50, 
254, 255; in Nortli, 260, 379, 394- 
5, 487n; as slaveowners, 262, 315, 
319, 321; as deck passengers, 273; 
cruelty to, 276-8; as carpenters, 
355; attitude toward marriage of, 
357, 457-8; rascally, 358, 375; 
Tennessee woman on, 395; fear of 
competition with, 400; Louisiana 
gang of, 407-8; cost of keeping, 
427, 434-5n, 480-4; attack whites, 
431, 437, 453; at work in Missis¬ 
sippi, 432; regarded as property, 
443-5; make clothing, 449; cor¬ 
poral punishment of, 452-5, 575-7; 
rate of increase of, 457; general 
character of, 467-8; baptized, 468n; 
deterioration of, 478-9; mortality 
of S.C., 500; self-improvement 
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Negroes (continued) 
prevented, 569-71; precautions 
against, 571-6; ignorance of, 592; 
see also Slaves 

Neill Brothers, cotton merchants, 15n 

New Braunfels, Tex., Germans in, xl, 
375, 502 

New England hospitality, 519, 548-9, 
550 

New England Emigrant Aid Com¬ 
pany, xlii 

New Jersey, fann lands, 10, 590-1; 
laborers compared with Southern, 
104-5; wliit(‘ labor imported from, 
120 

New Orleans, La., climate, xlviiin; cot¬ 
ton merchants, 15n; trip to, 222-7; 
outlying districts of, 225-6; de¬ 
scription of, 227-9; mixed races in, 
228—9; group of newly purchased 
Negroes in, 229-30; living costs, 
231; white and slave labor in, 231- 
4; slave population, 234-5; associa¬ 
tion of whites and quadroons in, 
235-9; church service, 240-7; pro¬ 
posed railroad to, 324; Southern 
Commercial Convention at, 33In; 
compared with New York, 365; 
Mississippi planters in, 416; patent 
medicines, 430n; auction, 451 

New Orleans Daily Crescent, on slave 
population, 234-5; on Negro deaths, 
443-4 

New Orleans Delta, on cruelty to Ne¬ 
gro, 492 

Netv Orleans Picayune, advertise¬ 
ments, 229n, 268; on runaways, 
459n 

New Orleans Price Current, on cot¬ 
ton, 503—4 

New York (state). Southern ignorance 
about, Iv, 365, 378-80, 394, 396, 
398; laborers compared with South¬ 
ern, 100, 104, 105; Negroes in, 
132n, 394; prices compared with 
Texas, 295; farmers contrasted with 
Louisiana, 330; Mississippi planters 
in, 416; labor costs compared with 
Southern, 435n; hospitality, 519; 
education, 558-9; progress com¬ 
pared with Virginia, 585, 588-9; 
see also New York City 

New York City, Olmsted in, x, xxii; 
improvements, 21; wages, 90-1; 
compared with Norfolk, 112; South¬ 
ern trade with, 120, 177; Negroes, 


New York City (continued) 

132n; living costs compared with 
New Orleans, 231; steamboats, 222; 
depression of 1855, 486, 489; board 
and lodging, 488; newspaper extols 
slavery, 489; wealth per family, 
607n 

New York Times, Olmsted writes for, 
xv-xix, XX, xxiv, xxxixri; encourages 
emigration to Texas, xli; on tree and 
slave labor, 105, 106, 507-8, 601-4; 
on lack of Southern prosperity, 539- 
41; on Northern and Southern char¬ 
acters, 614-22 

New York Tribune, letter by Illinois 
farmer in, xxxiii 

Newspapers, on Olmsted articles, xvii— 
xviii; on Negroes, 38, 443-4, 575; 
on crime, 39; sc^arce in South, 86, 
330, 425, 558-9; on runaways, 122- 
4; advertise hounds, 124; lack of 
interest in, 301, 304—5; poorly 

printed, 362; religious, 474; on free 
labor vs. slave, 484; extol slavery, 
489; on famine in South, 490-2; 
see also papers by name 

Newton, Willoughby, on guano, 79 

Norfolk, Va., slave labor, 103n; ap¬ 
pearance of, 111; commercial ad¬ 
vantages of, 111-2; climate, 112; 
market gardens, 120; hotel, 124—5 

Norfolk Argus, on market gardens, 
120 

North, Olmsted on abolitionist atti¬ 
tude of, xxxix-xl; slave labor com¬ 
pared with labor in, 8-9, 10-1; 
farmers in, compared with Soutli- 
ern, 11-2; Negroes in, 73; English¬ 
man’s impre.ssion of, 84; has eco¬ 
nomic interests in South, 212, 533- 
4; .social classes of, compared with 
Southern, 554—63; see also states 
by name 

North American Review, on Cotton 
Kingdom, xxxiv—xxxv 

North Carolina, patriarchal attitude 
in, liin, 149; slave breeding, 46n; 
lumber trade, 112-5; fisheries, 117- 
20; runaways, 122-3; transporta¬ 
tion, 141-2, 148, 154-5; turpentine 
business, 146-8; lacks advantages, 
148; population, 149; slavery, 149; 
fruit trees, 153; crops, 156; and 
South Carolina Negroes compared, 
164, 200; antislavery sentiment, 
396, 399-400; wages, 396-7; col- 
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North Carolina (continued) 
loquialisms, 401; food ration for 
slaves, 484; see also cities by name 

Norton, C. E., and Olmsted, xiii, xiv, 
xxvi 

Nott, J. C, on climate, 498; on mor¬ 
tality, 500 

Ohio, agriculture, 495-6, 502; cloth¬ 
ing, 506; business, 509; report of 
Commissioner of Statistics, 564; 
progress compared with Virginia, 
585 

Olmsted, F. L., work evaluated, ix, 
xxi, xxvi, xxxv-xxxvi, xlvi; early 
years, ix-x; as farmer, x—xi; in Eu¬ 
rope, xi—xiv, xxii, xxiv; and Brace, 
xiin, xiii, xv; appearance of, xiv; 
decides to visit South, xv; as Times 
correspondent, xv-xix; itinerary of, 
xvi, xviii— XX, liii; his contacts, xx; 
trilogy on South, xxi-xxvi; re¬ 
searches of, xxi-xxii; joins publish¬ 
ing firm, xxii; superintendent of 
N. Y. Central Park, xxiv, xxviii; on 
secession, xxvii; prepares Cotton 
Kingdom, xxviii-xxxiii; views on 
slavery, xxxvi-xlvii, 466-7, 475-6, 
512-4, 517, 522-42; concern with 
Texas and Kansas, xl-xlii; for 
gradual manumission, xliii-xliv, 1; 
stands with Union, xliv; on fate of 
freedmen, xliv-xlv; with U. S. Sani¬ 
tary Commission, xiv; as critic of 
South, xlvi—xlvii; views of life in 
South, xlviii-lv, 478; on aristocracy, 
li-liii; on Southern cities, liii; on 
standard of living, liv-lv, 522-42; 
on general character of Negroes, 
467-8; on absentee owners, 476-8; 
on deterioration of Negroes, 478-9; 
on slave labor vs. free, 484-93, 
501—8; on increasing cotton supply, 
508-9; on hospitality, 518-20. 54^ 
53; on transfer of capital, 532-4; 
and De Bow, 543, 544, 545; on 
Southern and Northern character 
and manners, 533-63, 614-22; de¬ 
fines social classes, 557-63; on edu¬ 
cating Negro, 564-71; on Negro 
punishment, 571-7; bibliography, 
623 

Olmsted, F. L., Jr., writes biographi¬ 
cal sketch, xxvn; on father's dis¬ 
satisfaction with Cotton Kingdom, 
xxxivn 


Olmsted, John, father of F. L. Olm¬ 
sted, ix, xxii, xxiii-xxiv, xxxvi; aids 
Olmsted, xxv; Olmsted s letters to, 
xxxvi, xxxvii 

Olmsted, John, brother of F. L. Olm¬ 
sted, x; accompanies brother to Eu¬ 
rope, xi; on Southern trip, xviii, xix, 
xl, li; compiles book on Texas, xxii- 
xxiii; dies, xxiv 

Opelousas, La., Olmsted journeys to, 
311, 317-25; outlying country de¬ 
scribed, 316-7, 325; free Negroes 
in, 319, 321; hotel, 325-6 

Oregon, Olmsted on acquisition of, 
xxxvii 

Overseers, character of, 12, 43, 74, 
106, 434-5, 437-8, 440-1, 451; 
punish slaves, 92—3, 452—5; in Dis¬ 
mal Swamp, 115; able, 162; on rice 
plantation, 187, 194-5; surly, 367, 
368; Louisiana, 405-6, 408; Olm¬ 
sted lodges with, 429—30; Olmsted 
insi>ects plantation with, 430-4; 
frequently changed, 435n; wages, 
438, 446, 480, 481; mainly inter¬ 
ested in large cotton crop, 438, 440- 
2, 504; on j)rofitable plantation, 
446-7, 451; Negroes attack, 453 

Paris, quadroons in, 236 

Parker, Theodore, abolitionist, xv, xiii 

Patent-medicine posters, 429-30 

Peddlers, hospitality offered, 85; Ne¬ 
gro, 162-5; book, 269-70, 349; Ne¬ 
groes patronize, 349; tree, 351—5; 
German, 421-2 

Penfield Temperance Banner (Ga.), 
on grog shops, 197n 

Pennsylvania, farm land, 10, 590; 
progress compared with Virginia, 
585, 590-1 

Petersburg, Va., from Richmond to, 
44-5; manufacturing, 44; appear¬ 
ance of, 48; Northerner in, 104, 
105; Olmsted leaves, 110 

Philadelphia, manufacturing, 44, 168; 
Negroes in, 73, 77; Southern trade 
with, 120 

Phillips, M. W., on plantation econ¬ 
omy, 439-40 

Pickens Republican (Ala.), on famine 
in South, 490 

Plantations, Olmsted visits, li-lii; size 
of, 16; Maryland, 26-8; Virginia, 
6^71; South Carolina, 161-2; 
“show,” 179, 477; religious life on. 
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Plantations (continued) 

201-11; Louisiana, 247-59, 325, 
408-9; Negro, 262; Creole, 265, 
328-9; Texas, 290-1, 294, 295-6, 
300-1, 304-7; selling price of, 291, 
295; Mississippi, 345-.59, 364-8, 
372-3, 410-2, 415, 417, 430-5; de¬ 
scription of firsl-raU‘, 430-5, 445- 
60; badly managed, 438-42; God- 
kin on Mississippi, 441-2; absentee 
owners of, 476-8; dilapidate'd, 540; 
see also Cotton culture. Farms, 
Planters and farmers. Rice planta¬ 
tion, Sugar x^^^otations. Tobacco 
plantations 

Planters and farmers, average number 
of slaves owned by, 15-6; income 
of, 16-7; classes of, 16-7, 440-1, 
559—63; disadvantages of, 17-8; 
against white labor, 18-9, 87-8; 
on slavery, 42, 72-5, 369-72, 380, 
396, 399-400, 510-2; exceptional, 
84-6; on Negro illness, 92-3; disci¬ 
pline Negroes, 99-100; lack com¬ 
forts, 107-8; Louisiana, 247-51; 
French, 262-3; Texas, 300-1, 304- 
7; Creole, 327-30; contrasted with 
New York fanners, 330; debts of, 
330-1; conversation with Missis¬ 
sippi, 348-59; on runaway slaves, 
366; on treatment of Negroes, 371- 
3; Alabama, 382-3, 386-7, 388-9, 
391-2; Tennessee, 393-4, 401-3; 
North Carolina, 395-401; slave¬ 
holding compared with nonslave¬ 
holding, 401-3; absentee, 415-6, 
430, 445-6, 476-8; Mississippi, 430, 
433-4, 435; buy out poorer neigh¬ 
bors, 530, 539; capital of, trans¬ 
ferred, 532-4; prosperity of, 534- 
42; social life of, 556, 561; com¬ 
parison of advantages of Northern 
and Southern, 560-1; take precau¬ 
tions against Negroes, 571-4; poor 
whites irritate, 578; see also Cotton 
planters. Hospitality, Slaveholders 
Police system, in South, 574 
Polk, Leonidas, on religious instruc¬ 
tion of slaves, 460-1 
Poor whites, slavery affects, 1, 525-7; 
planters dislike, 19, 87, 290, 448, 
578-9; Virginia, 64^; corrupt Ne¬ 
groes, 66, 448, 578; refuse to work 
with slaves, 87; in turpentine forest, 
146-7; cabins of, 161; in factories, 
213; wretched condition of, 213, 


Poor whites (continued) 

391, 525-7; Texas, 290; Mississippi, 
376, 411; as miners, 383-5; South 
Carolina, 525-7 

Population, Nacogdoches, xxiii, 294; 
increase in slave, 8n; Richmond, 33; 
free and slave, 88-9, 90; North 
Carolina, 149; Mobile, 220; Natchez 
and Franklin, 426; Springfield, III., 
426n; of North and South com¬ 
pared, 585, 589, 590; Georgia, 607- 
11 

Portsmouth, Va., to Gaston, N. C., 
from, 125-31 

Praver houses, Negro, 201-2 

Preachers, Negro, 175-6, 202-3, 375, 
460; Presbyterian, 203, 462-4; un¬ 
educated, 203; harangue, 207—8; 
Methodist, 388, 389-90, 461-2; on 
Negro religion, 473 

Presbyterians, ministers, 203, 462-3; 
university, 292; instruct Negroes, 
462-3; on slavery, 463-6 

Press, censorship, 579n; see also 
Newspapers 

Prices, slave, xxxiv, 41, 47, 302-3, 
320, 411, 412, 595, 597-600; cot¬ 
ton, 15-6, 156-7, 291, 478, 534, 
538-9; hotel, 25, 125, 139, 231; 
transiDortation, 31, 50, 126, 139, 
154; coal, 44; of farmers* hospi¬ 
tality, 67, 287, 297, 368, 383, 434; 
of slaves advance, 74; of blood¬ 
hounds, 124; corn, 135, 397, 398; 
lumber, 151; hay, 156; New York 
lodging, 231, 488; of sugar works, 
257; high Texas, 288, 295; in New 
York and Texas compared, 295; of 
Texas plantation, 295; i)otato, 324; 
land, 411, 491, 590, 591; sugar, 
480, 481, 488; Negro food and 
clothing, 480-2; Boston food, 488; 
wheat, 490 

Privileged classes, of South disdain 
work, 19; justify slavery, 510-7; 
lack hospitality, 518-20; see also 
Aristocracy 

Punishment, in penal colonies, 199- 
200; see also Corporal punishment 

Putnam, G. P., publisher, xi, xxvn 

Quadroons in New Orleans, appear¬ 
ance of, 229, 236; superior to Ne¬ 
groes, 235-6; cultured, 236, 238; 
relations with whites, 236-9 

Quakers, Negro on, 321 
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Railroads, Virginia, 31, 44-5, 110; 
fares on, 31, 126; laborers Qn, 64, 
378-9, 504; lack punctuality, 72, 
110, 126, 130-1, 133; improved, 
133, 212; in Carolinas, 133, 154-6, 
166-72; Georgia, 212-.3, 607; influ¬ 
ence of, 212, 324, 548; Opelousas, 
316; proposed New Orleans, 324; 
Northern, 585 

Raleigh, N. C., trip to, 161; described, 
133-4; country around, 134-5 

Randolph, John, on cruelty to Ne¬ 
groes, 278n 

Raymond, H. J., engages Olmsted as 
correspondent, xv-xvi; on Olmsted 
articles, xvi, xvii, xviii; announces 
second series, xix; and Back Coun¬ 
try, XXV 

Reading matter, scarce in South, Iv, 
330, 366, 396, 520, 591; Negroes 
buy, 348-9; in Mississippi, 362, 366, 
376, 429; in North and South com¬ 
pared, 558-9 

Recreation, religion as, 468; see also 
Amusements 

Red River, plantations, liin, 12, 267, 
502; preparations for voyage up, 
267-70; voyage, 271-8; duck shoot¬ 
ing, 275; flood, 283; Negroes, 
460-ln 

Religion, Negro, 201-3, 349-50, 372; 
in North and South compared, 203- 
4; Southern lack of reverence in, 
204; in Georgia, 206-11, 528, 609- 
13; in Louisiana, 320; of slave¬ 
holder and nonslaveholder com¬ 
pared, 403; instruction of slaves in, 
460-4, 468-73; Negro fanaticism 
over, 467, 468-70; and Negro bap¬ 
tism, 468n; poor lack, 526-7; see 
also Churches, Methodists, Preach¬ 
ers, Presbyterians 

Rice plantation (Georgia), malaria on, 
182-3; house servants and field 
hands, 184, 189-95; Negro quarters, 
184-5; nursery, 185-6; mill house, 
186-7; mechanics, 186-8; religious 
life on, 188, 201-2; burning stub¬ 
ble on, 189; ploughing on, 189-90; 
food of slaves on, 190; field gangs, 
190-4; task work, 192-4; drivers, 

193- 4; punishment of slaves on, 

194- 5; crime on, 195-7; trading on, 

195- 8 

Richland District, S. C., report of 
grand jury on slave trade, 479 


Richmond, Va., trip from Washington 
to, 31-3; described, 33-4; Negro 
funeral in, 34-7; relationship be¬ 
tween whites and Negroes in, 37-8; 
foreign population, 38; transporta¬ 
tion, 38-9; crime, 39; slave trade', 
40-1, 593-600; hotel, 41; farm near, 
42-3; coal pit, 43 

Richmond American, on shooting, 97n 

Richmond Enquirer, on food of army 
recruits, 483; on North and South, 
514-5n 

Richmond Examiner, on immigrants, 
569-70; on slavery, 584ri; on prog¬ 
ress of Virginia and free states, 585; 
on Virginia’s manufacturing facili¬ 
ties, 585-6 

Richmond Religious Herald (Va.), on 
religious instruction of Negroes, 
468-70 

Richmond Whig, on lack of Southern 
literature, 591 

Rivers, George, plantation of, 50 

Roads, lack of, 17-8; poor in Virginia, 
51, 54; poor stagecoach, 129, 343- 
4; slaves repair, 161-2; Texas, 
284-5 

Rogersville Times, on Negro drown¬ 
ing, 443 

Ruffin, Edmund, on agricultural de¬ 
cay, 531, 535 

Ruffin, Thomas, legal decision of, 577 

Runaway slaves, punished, 93, 418, 
450; cause and cure of, 94-5, 298; 
in Dismal Swamp, 121-2; shot, 121, 
308, 443; pursued, 122, 298-9, 
308-9, 387-8, 389-90, 419, 431-2; 
advertised, 122-4, 281; rewards for, 
123-4, 229n; and underground rail¬ 
road, 32In; to Mexico, 366, 413; 
Mississippi planter on, 366; escape, 
410; fight with, 418-9n; precautions 
against, 419; sold, 431; lurking 
ground for, 437; return, 456; pro¬ 
test they are free, 458-9n 

Russell, Robert, on slavery, 40n; on 
Natchez society, 426; on crops and 
livestock, 430-ln; on overseers, 
435n; on Cuba plantations, 457n; 
on agriculture and slave labor, 494- 
508; on lack of Southern prosperity, 
537-8 

Sabine River, country described, 311- 
2; inhabitants, 312; overnight so¬ 
journ at, 312-5 
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St. Francisville, La., described, 406- 

9 

Sampson Low, Son & Company, Olm¬ 
sted’s London ajjents, xxii, xxiii, 
xxiv; propose abridgment of works, 
xxvii-xxviii; pu})lish Cation Kiriff- 
doin, xxxiv 

San Antonio I.eitung, Olmsted and, 
xl-xli 

San Augustine, Tex., df'scribed, 291- 
2; Christmas in, 292- universities, 
292-3 

Saturday Review^ on Olmsted’s works, 

XXXV 

Savannah, Ga., Negro graveyard, 174- 
6; yellow fever in, 201; railroads, 
212; eomineree, 212; printing, 470 
Savannah and Macon railroad, pros¬ 
perous, 212 

Savannah Journal and Courier, on Ne¬ 
gro crime, 197^1 

Savannah Republican, on Olrnstc'd ar¬ 
ticles, xvii-xviii 

Schools, lack of, 52, 86, 414-5; Negro, 
30; increase, 89, 340, 343; Smida>', 
372; Mississippi, 426; Illinois, 426n; 
Georgia, 463n, 528, 608, 610-2; 
South Carolina, 521, 526; of North 
and South compared, 560 
Sea Island, (^a., cotton, 181 
Sequin, Edouard, quoted, 569 
Selma, Ga., described, 214 
Shipbuilding, in Mobile, 220 
Show plantations, Georgia, li, 179 
Shreveport Southwestern, on run¬ 
aways, 458—9n 

Sickness, slaves feign, 75, 92-4, 449, 
450; see also Diseases, Health 
Slave labor, need for, 5-6, 494, 497, 
500-1; compared with free, 8-11, 
27, 74-5, 90-2, 482-93, 500-8, 
601-5; and cotton culture, 14-5, 
168, 510; management of, 28, 97- 
100, 105-7; Virginia farmer against, 
72-5; bad effects of, 103, 153, 371; 
cost of, 91, 109, 480-4; in Dismal 
Swamp, 114-6; in fisheries, 117- 
20; in glue factories, 152; on roads, 
161-2; organized in rice district, 
189-93; displaced by white in New 
Orleans, 231-3; influence of free 
labor on, 233-4, 257—8; on Louisi¬ 
ana sugar plantation, 255-6; hours 
of, 372, 432, 433n, 451, 483; en¬ 
couraged in Texas, 373; on planta¬ 
tion on Red River, 449-53; Russell 


Slave labor (continued) 
on necessity for, 494, 497, 500-1; 
vindicated, 513-4; see also Wages 
Slave marts, Richmond, 40-1, 593- 
600; Houston, 310 
Slave Power, published, xxxv-xxxvi 
Slave* trade, Olmsted on, liv, 4; Rich¬ 
mond, 40-1, 593-600; Virginia, 45; 
Houston, 310; Mississippi, 356; 
Java, 474; African, 479 
Slaveholders, proportion of white pop¬ 
ulation to, 1-h; Negro, liv, 262, 315, 
319, 321; opinions on slavc^rv, 6, 
258-9, 276-8, 369-72; French, 

262-3; Creole, 328-9; home c;on- 
trasled witli nonslaveholdc^r’s, 401— 
3; iree slaves, 72-3, 116, 404; Ger¬ 
man, 426—7; on rc'ligioiis iiislruc'tion 
of slaves, 460-2; proportion of non- 
slavcTioldc'is to, 541; see also Plant- 
c^rs and farmers 

Slavery, Olmsted and Brace argue 
over, XV'; Olmsted and Gooclloc dif¬ 
fer ovc'r, xxix—xxx; evolution of 
Olmsted’s attitude toward, xxxvi- 
xlvii; Toccpicvillc on, xlvii; detcT- 
mines mode* of Southern life, xlviii; 
ec'onomic liabilities of, 1; social 
conseciuc'nces of, liv, 553-5; cliam- 
pions of, liv; attitude of ovvmcTs to¬ 
ward, 6, 258-9, 276-8, 369-72; 
compared in Virginia and North 
Carolina, 149; practicality of extin¬ 
guishing, 198-200; attitude of for¬ 
eign laborers toward, 232; attitude 
of Negroes toward, 261-2, 264-6; 
Bible defense of, 270; influence of 
Mexicans on, 289-90; Mississippi 
planter’s (objections to, 369-72: me¬ 
chanic's against, 371; German influ¬ 
ence on, 372-3; views of poor 
farmer on, 380; North Carolina 
farmer on, 396, 399-400; Presby¬ 
terian minister on, 463-6; property 
aspect of, 463-4; affec'ts children, 
475; necessary to cotton production, 
494, 497; efforts to justify, 510-7; 
lowers standard of living, 522-42; 
affects Southern character, 614-22; 
see also Abolition, Negroes, Slave 
labor, Slave trade. Slaves 

Slaves, prices of, xxxiv, 21, 41, 302-3, 
320; breeding value of, 46, 47; ex¬ 
ported to cotton states, 46, 87, 88; 
proportion of workers to, 47; hired 
out, 48, 64-5, 87, 109, 114-5, 303, 
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Slaves (continued) 

396-7, 426-7; freed, 72-3, 116, 
199ri, 404; improved condition of, 
74, 372-3; punished, 74, 106, 194- 

5, 452-5; poor workers, 78-9, 100- 
5; Jefferson on, 83; proportion of 
whites to, 88-9, 90, 411; wages of, 
91, 303, 323; discipline of, 97-100, 
105-7; women, 161-2, 168, 248; on 
Georgia rice plantation, 189-93; as 
traders, 195-8, 258; in Cuba, 199;i; 
need to educate, 200; trustworthy, 
200-1; incentives to work, 255-6; 
effect of white laborers on, 257-8; 
thoughts on being free, 261-2, 264- 

6, 400; Northern opinion of, 302-3, 
403; on sugar plantations, 329; on 
Mississippi cotton plantation, 431- 
5; on plantation on Mississippi trib¬ 
utary, 447-60; worked hardest in 
Southwest, 452; religious instruction 
of, 460-4, 468-73; family relations 
of, 464-5; mental and moral con¬ 
dition of, 466-7, 471-2, 475; cost 
of maintaining, 480-4; till patches, 
482; opinions on improvement of, 
510-2; see also Clothing, Food, 
House servants, Housing, Negroes, 
Runaway slaves. Slavery 

Sleeping quarters, unpleasant, 362-3, 
377-8, 402, 520 

Smets, Alexander, on yellow fever, 
201 

Social classes, of North and South 
compared, 557-63; see also Aris¬ 
tocracy, Negroes, Poor whites. 
Privileged classes 

Social customs and manners, difficulty 
of defining Southern, 553; frontier 
affects, 554; slavery affects, 554-5, 
614—6; of North and South com¬ 
pared, 554-63, 617-22; see also 
Aristocracy, Hospitality, Privileged 
classes 

Soil, of Dismal Swamp, 113; market- 
garden, 120; between Portsmouth 
and Gaston, 131; North Carolina, 
148; Georgia, 179, 181, 606-8; 
Louisiana, 251-2, 407; along Red 
River, 283; Texas, 311; Mississippi, 
411 

South, comments on Olmsted articles, 
xvii-xviii; Olmsted's itinerary in, 
xvi, xviii-xx; Olmsted on secession 
of, xxvii; lacks advantages, 17-8; 


South (continued) 

against white labor, 18-9; effects of 
slavery on, 476, 564-5; famine in, 
490-2; health in, 497-500; hospi¬ 
tality in, 518-20, 545-53; agricul¬ 
tural decay in, 529-35; Nortlieni 
standard of living compared with 
that in, 536; poverty in, 540-2; 
character and manners in, 553-63; 
hinders self-improvement of Negro, 
569-71; false tranquillity of, 573-4; 
police machinery in, 574; and dis¬ 
solution of Union, 584 

South Carolina, aristocracy, lii, 562-3; 
scenery, 159-60, 168; village de¬ 
scribed, 160; thinly peopled, 160; 
cabins, 160-1; Negro quarters, 161; 
plantations, 161-2; field hands, 
161-2; North Carolina Negroes 
compared with, 164-5, 200; hospi¬ 
tality, 166; talk with countryman 
in, 169-72; railroads, 212; laboring 
conditions, 433n, 527-8; against in¬ 
struction of Negroes, 461; attitude 
on association of white and slave 
children, 475; education, 521-2, 
526; planters* capital transferred, 
532 

South Carolina State Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, on cotton monopoly, 525n 

Southern Agriculturist, on overseers, 
435n, 440; on marriage of slaves, 
465 

Southern Aid Society, on religion in 
South, 203 

Southern Commercial Convention, res¬ 
olutions regarding planters, 331n 

Southern Cultivator, on effect of Ne¬ 
groes on white children, 172n; on 
cultivation of patches by Negroes, 
482n 

Southern Literary Messenger, on Olm¬ 
sted articles, xvii 

Southern Presbyterian, on Bible read¬ 
ing by slaves, 473-4n 

Spanish, in Natchitoches, 279; in 
Texas, 288 

Spinning, in Mississippi, 346-7, 506- 
7; in Alabama, 392 

Stagecoaches, in Carolinas, 128-9, 
136-43, 157-60; passengers on, 132, 
339, 342; unpunctual, 134; and 
treatment of horses, 136-41; fare 
on, 139; from Tennessee to Missis¬ 
sippi, 338-45 
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Stagehouse, comforts of, 139; at Fa¬ 
yetteville, 143--6 

Staten Island, 01msted\s farm on, x~ 
xi, xxii, xxiv; Brace visits, xv, xxxvi; 
fire, XX 

Steamboats, on Potomac, 31; crews of, 
64, 218-9, 270-1; on James River, 
110-1; passengers on, 110, 151-3, 

21.5- 8, 22.3-5, 273, 274-5; on Cape 
Fear River, 149-54; freight on, 
150—1, 273; on Alabama River, 
214-9; Negroes on, 217-8, 273; 
along Gulf of Mexico, 222-5; New 
Yorkers own, 222; amnseineiits on, 
223, 275; on Red River, 267-8; 
peddlers on, 269-70; sleeping on, 
271-4, 275; meals on, 272, 274; 
Irish firemen on, 273; race, 274; as 
hotel, .336 

Stearns, E. J., on Uncle Toms Cahin^ 
604-5 

Stores, Virginia, 57; Negro, 198; New 
Orleans, 227, 229; German, 294-5, 
297, 423; Natchez, 423, 425; Geor¬ 
gia, 529 

Stowe, Harriet B., praises Olmsted, 
xxvi; Olmsted admonishes, xxxviii; 
Southern feeling against, 125; see 
also Uncle Tom\^ Cabin 

Sugar plantations, description of Lou¬ 
isiana, 247-57; expenses and profits, 
250-1, 256, 480-2; slave labor on, 

25.5- 6, 329; improved methods on, 
2.56-7; probable effect of annexa¬ 
tion of Cuba on, 331-3 

Sumner, Charles, on Cotton Kingdom, 
xxxv; and Brooks, 572 

Sunday, Negro observance of, 164, 
188, 349, 372; ehurchgoing, 188; 
on steamboat, 219; Negro labor on, 
329-30, 432, 434; see also Churches 

Temperance Society, Georgia, 197n 

Tennessee, slave breeding, 46n; lodg¬ 
ing in, 392-4; climate, 393-4; Ne¬ 
groes, 395, 575, 576-7; slaveholder 
and nonslaveholder contrasted, 401- 
3; poverty, 540 

Texas, Olmsted and, xxii-xxiii, xxv, 
xl-xlii; admitted to Union, xxxvii, 
xl; abolitionist sentiment in, xl-xli; 
Germans in, xl-xli, 294-5, 297, .306, 
307, 369, 373-4, 502-3, 505; cot¬ 
ton plantation, li; cotton prices, 
15n; emigrant road to, 284-9; lodg- 


Texas (continued) 
ing in, 289, 312-5; Negroes, 290, 
.302-.3, 306, 308—10; plantations, 

290- 1, 294, 295-6, 300-1, 304-7; 
Red Lands, 291; gloomy aspect of, 

291- 2; Christmas in, 292; an old 
settler’s house in, 296-7; hotels, 
297-9; literary dearth in, 301, 304- 
5; interest in foreign affairs, 301-2; 
character of people of, 302—4, .307; 
hatred of Mexicans, .307-8; south¬ 
eastern, 310-2; and Louisiana peo¬ 
ple contrasted, 317; chances of be¬ 
coming free state, 37.3-4; curiosity 
about, 401, 412-3; cotton picking, 
.502-.3 

Tobacco plantations, Virginia, 69—70; 
wages on, 77, 109; abandoned, 89; 
Russell on, 494, 495-6 
Toequevillc, Alexis de, on differences 
of North and South, xlvii 
Trade; see Commerce 
Transportation; see Railroads, Roads, 
Stagc'coaches, Steamboats 
Tucker, George, on progress of United 
States, 589n 

Tuckerman, H. T., on Cotton King¬ 
dom, xxxv 

Turpentine forest, laborers, 146-8, 
152-3 

Uncle Tonis Cabin, Goodloc on, 
xxviii-xxix; Southern familiarity 
with, liv; sold on steamboat, 269- 
70; conversations on, 276-8, 399; 
s(‘ene of, 460n; De Bow\s Review 
on, 580; “Notes” on, 604-5 
Underground railroad, alluded to, 321 
United States Sanitary Commission, 
Olmsted with, xlv 

Universities, in San Augustine, 292; 

see also universities by name 
University of Louisiana, Dr. Cart¬ 
wright at, 9.5 

University of Mississippi, started, 343; 
president, 529n 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler, on 
Olmsted, xivn 

Vicksburg, Miss., hotel facilities, 336 
Virginia, climate, xlviii; backwardness 
of, xlix, 8-11, 21-2, 84, 86, 107-8, 
535, 585-92; general laboring con¬ 
ditions in, ^10, 86-8, 109; land 
values, 10, 88-9, 590; Public Guard, 
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Virginia (continued) 

34; colored rebellion in, 34; slave 
trade, 4.5-7, 87, 260, 408, 59.3-600; 
slave breeding, 46ri, 535; slave la¬ 
bor, 47-8, 87-8, 104-5, 601, 60.3-4; 
beginning of horseback trip through, 
49; countryside desolate, 51-3, 67; 
farms, 5.5-6, 58, 60-7, 72-5; grocery, 
57; courthouse, .58; uK'eting house, 
68; plantation, 68-71; tobacco cul¬ 
ture, 69-70, 494, 496; farm culti¬ 
vated by fre(? labor, 72-5; treatment 
of Negroes in, 79, 103, 106; excep¬ 
tional houst^hold in, 84-6; slave 
population reduee*d, 87, 88-9; slave 
labor vs. free, 90-2, 100, 104-5; 
community influenced by slave sys- 
t(^m, 103; “drivers,” 10.5-7; and 
Carolina Negroes compared, 149, 
164, 200; Negro fondness for, 259, 
319-20; abolition literature in, 
40.3n; agriculture, 535, .587-91; 

planters, 536; hospitality, 545; lacks 
educational facilities, 558-9; gentry, 
562-3; prognjss compared with free 
states, 585, 588-91; manufacturing 
and mining, 58.5-7; lacks intellec¬ 
tual interests, 591-2; see also Rich¬ 
mond, Petersburg 

Virginia State Agricultural Society, 
president, .531, 53.5; address to 
farmers, .587 

Wages, Negro, 43, 77, 91, 109, 187- 
8, 323, 426-7, 604-5; miners, 43; 
poor whites, 64, 213, 38.5-6; effect 
of hiring out Negroes on, 64-5; 
farm laborers, 7^-5, 87, 396-7; 
house servants, 7.5, 303, 427; black¬ 
smiths, 85-6; mechanics, 90; of 
free and slave labor compared, 91- 
2; on tobacco plantation, 109; in 
Dismal Swamp, 115, 121; stimu¬ 
late slaves, 120; effect of slave la¬ 
bor on white, 126-7; tobacco ped¬ 
dler, 164; slave engineer, 187-8; 
ministers, 20v3; cotton mill, 213; 
steamboat crew, 218, 273; Indian 
field hands, 322; Louisiana farm 
hands, 323; in North, 378, 487, 
488; on railroad, .378-9; in North 
Carolina, .396-7; in Natchez, 
426-7; overseers, 438, 446, 480, 
481 

Walker, Amasa, on wages and food at 
Boston, 488 


Walker, R. J., on slaves, 483 
Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer, Olmsted writes, xi-xiii 
Washington, D. C., Olmsted visits, 8n, 
25; boardinghouse, 25; market 
place, 28-9; land prices, 29; labor¬ 
ers, 29-30; Negro population, 29- 
30; illegal meeting in, 30 
Washington, La., hotel, 333-5; street 
fight, 3.34-5 

Washiuf^ton Republic, on Christian 
Advocate, 4()3n 

Wc'alth, compared in North and 
South, 21-2, 107, 585, 589, 618; of 
Southern jdanters, 416-7, 534-42; 
per family in Georgia, 607—11; per 
family in New York City, 607n; see 
also Capital 

W(‘bst(*r, Noah, on hospitality, 550; 

defines breeding, 553 
Weldon, N. C., trip to, 126-7; hotel, 
127-8 

West Feliciana Whig, on runaways, 
418-9n 

West Tennessee Democrat, ad^'ertises 
hounds, 124 

Whigs, Olmsted on, xxxvii, xxxviii 
Whipping, of colored prc^achers, 17.5; 
for uncleanliiiess, .372; infrequent, 
373; of sla\ o girl, 454-5 
Whisk}'; see Liquor 
Whit(\ George, on Georgia, 462-371, 
606-13 

Wilberforce, William, attitude of 
South toward, 4 

Wilmington, N. C., fruit trees, 1.53; 
hotels, 154; trip to Charleston from, 
154-72; fire, 371n 
Wilmington Herald, on fire, 37In 
Wise, H. A., on slavery in California, 
4871; on decay of Virginia, 535 
Women, poor white, 64, 213; mulatto, 
184; quadroon, 236-9; farm, 281-3; 
Texas, 304, 312; Creole, .327-8; 
make clothing, 346-7, .392; shovel 
iron ore, 38.3-4; see also Negro 
women 

Woodville, Miss., from Bayou Sara, 
La., to, 405-9; hotel, 409; neigh¬ 
borhood described, 409-11 

Yale College, Olmsted at, x, li; South¬ 
erners at, xxxvii 

Yellow fever, in Savannah, 201; in 
Alexandria, 278; retards immigra¬ 
tion, 285; at Natchez, 418 
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